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On 


the Original Inhabitants 
Bharatavarsa or India. 



INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 

General .Remarks. 

No one who undertakes to study the ancient history of 
India can fail to he impressed by the scantiness of the 
material at his disposal. In fact such an undertaking would 
$0011 appear to be futile, were he to depend solely on Indian 
accounts and records. Fortunately, however, we possess some 
writings of foreigners who visited India; and their reports 
of what they actually saw during their- stay in this country, 
and of what they were able to gather from trustworthy 
sources, furnish us with materials of a sufficiently reliable 
character. If we except Kashmir and Ceylon, regarding the 
latter as belonging to India, no part of India possesses 
anything like a continuous historical record. The prepond¬ 
erance of caste and the social prejudices it creates are disabili¬ 
ties such as no Hindu who wishes to relate the history of his 
country can entirely overcome. The natives of India have, as 
a rule, little sympathy with people outside their own class, and 
when it is believed that persons belonging to the highest caste 
can by their piety ensure final beatitude, if they simply 
remember and revere the memory of their three immediate 
prodoeessors—father, grandfather, and great grandfather— 
we need not wonder at the apathy displayed towards history 
by them and by others who are boneatb them in the social 
scale. 
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et, if'the 'study of Indian history has up to now not 
proved interesting to the liindu£ themselves — and there exist 
many good reasons why this has been and is still the ease— 
. this fact‘need not discourage foreigners, who are interested in 
this subject, from pursuing it. 


<8L 


It is true no doubt that the results which have been 
obtained from decipherings and archaBological researches in 
India, must appear insignificant when compared with what 
has been achieved elsewhere in the same fields. Still, there is 
no need to despair of final success, for our knowledge and 
material are daily increasing, though Indian history at 
present, becomes' interesting only when it throws light on 
thcf communal, legal and social conditions of the people, or 
on their intercourse and relation with foreigners. 


- Owing to the meagreness and often to the untrustworthi¬ 
ness of the historical material, an Indian historian must be 
continually on the look-out for new tracks in which to pursue 
hisre^earches. ‘ The task of a scientific historian is difficult in 
itself, but it is made still more so, if a scholar is anxious to 
make original researches and strike out for himself a new 
path in Indian history, as, in addition to other qualifications, 
he must be a linguist possessing some knowledge of the 
language of the people into whose past he is inquiring. 

The limited number of Indian historical records, including 
architectural, pakeographical, numismatic and similar anti¬ 
quities, compels a student of Indian history to draw within 
his range subjects other than those usually regarded as 
stric tly historical, e.g.y the names of nations and individuals, 
of com I ries and towns, of mountains and rivers, and such other 
topics, in which ho believes that historical relics lie concealed. 

1 have selected as the subject of this inquiry the peoplo 
lo whom I assign in default of a better name that of Gauda- 
Dro:vidian, who by the extensive area they occupied, and over 

/ r 
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tlieir descendants are still scattered, are well worthy 
x careful research being made into their past history. 


iy of 


Philological Remarks. 

Before entering upon the historical part of this inquiry, 
few general philological remarks will not be out of place. 
Very one who is even slightly acquainted with the laws 
liicli govern the interchange of letters, knows that the labial 
isal m is often permuted into the other labials as p , b , or v 
d vice versd. Mumba is thus changed to Bombay, and 
illava into Ballava; Marulcaceha is identical with Bhan <- 
~cha ; Sanskrit pramand is altered to Kanarese pavanu or 
vanu, measure; mattai , stem, in Tamil resembles paitai, 
rk ; madandai in Tamil, woman, corresponds to padati in 
3lugu, and Malhr to Pallar, &c. On the other hand, JBhavani 
comes Bliamani; Vdnam y heaven, is changed in Tamil to 
dram; Palana neri to Palamanori; -Pal-lava to Yallama 
r elama) and Vallamba; pallddu , goat, in Tamil, to velladu ; 
r adavau to Vadaman; the words Ciruvan and Ciruman, 
oulh, both occur; pirafilcu , to shine, in Tamil corresponds to 
lie Telugu merungu , &c. 

The above-mentioned rule is general and applies to 
other languages as well, for in Greek, omma , c.g., becomes 
oppa; met a, peda ; membra8, bembras ; palkin, ballein, and 
pate in, batein, &o.; but nowdiere else does there exist such 
a variety and difference of pronunciation as in the vernacular 
languages of India. Their system of writing is a proof 
of this fact. Tamil has, \g. 7 only one sign for tbo four 
sounds 1 belonging to each of the five classes'; in fact 20 
different sounds are expressed by five letters,, ami oven 
where, as in Telugu, these 20 sounds are provided with 20 


1 <5 for k, fch, g, gh ; it for c, ch, j, jh ; cl for t, th, d* <Jh ; for *h, 
d, dli : and u for p, ph, b, bk. In tlioir translilt v.ition m cwrdingly nro only 
used M y c , /, t and p , which indicate tho lettfi*, hut >’<>L the eouml. 
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characters, the pronunciation still remains so uncer¬ 
tain, that in his Telugu Dictionary the late Mr. C. P. Brown 
arranged these four letters respectively under one head. The 
cause of this striking peculiarity and these continual per¬ 
mutations is to be found partly no doubt in indefinite pro¬ 
nunciation and dialectical divergencies, but mainly in the 
strict enforcement of the over-stringent and artificial rule 
of Sandhi or Euphony, which affect alike vowels and con 
sonants, and which do not, e.g., permit a word in the middl. 
of a sentence to begin with a vowel. Local differences i 
pronunciation exist in India as well as in other ccuntrie 
Amongst these the interchanges between tenues and medi 
are most common; we find them in Wales and in Germs 
Saxony, whore the tenues p, t, and k are to this day coi 
founded with the mediae b, d , and g, or vice versa. 

The three Dravidian l ’s ( In,} err and / <£) however diffei 
ently they may be pronounced, are only varieties of the earn 
sound and are therefore interchangeable, thus, e.g., the Sanskri 
phaknn becomes in Tamil pa lam uevth, or pa i am 
r.mlhm Loeaeuu, becomes mallarn u ><in d,, vcl&lah Geuvrmrrsrni, 
is also spelt vellulan Qeumemr^, and a ^Uage or town ^ 
called palli ueusS ( valli aueusfl), palli usirsrf), or u/r ^^ 
The harsher sound is generally used by the lower classes, and 
where those pronounce an a, l or /, a high caste-man will 
h :p a ; l which letter is probably a modern innovation 
prevailing specially in Malayalam and Tamil. 

As the different /’s interchange between each other, so do 
the two Dravidian >• and r ; 2 a hard double p>p , i’ s pr< 
uounced in Tamil somowlmt like a double ft, 3 which cireum" 


»:;r ^ and Tuiugu 5 a,,d •*» Kamr ° 8c Mfiiuyai ftIU 

T hi; Tamil pp id roprosontod occasionally in Tolueu by ki , „ ,• 

Tamil U id mi * 9 '' th<J 

W« ^ ■> pvrru « con'OHponds to the Telugu 

cO 
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is a proof of the relationship between the r an* 
sounds. After this statement the permutation between the 
lingual d and the r and / sounds will not create any surprise. 
Some of these changes are pretty common elsewhere; they 
occur in the Aryan as well as in the Dravidian languages. 



A further peculiarity of the Dravidian languages, and 
especially of Tamil, is their dislike to beginning words with 
compound letters : Brahma becomes Piramam, iSiru^ih ; pra- 
baudha , pirapantam, LSirujB/sLn ; grant/ia , kirantam, £ljrj 5 &u). 
In consequonce of indistinct pronunciation and the desire 
for abbreviation, initial and medial consonants are often 
dropped at the beginning or in the middle of words, while on 
the other hand in opposition to this tendency a half-consonant 
is prefixed to an initial vowel, in order to prevent a word from 
beginning with a vowel. We thus occasionally meet words 
whose initial consonants are dropped and replaced by half- 
consonants, e.ej %> velta> white, in Telugu becomes ella and yclla, 
vcscby haste, eset and yesa , the name of the Bdlavar of Travan- 
core becomes Ilavar and Yilavar ; Yelur becomes Elur and 
Yelur. I his practice of prefixing a half-consonant before an 
initial vowel is generally enforced in the middle of a sentence, 
a y is thus placed beforo an a, e } ?, and ai and a v beforo 
o, and an . The half-consonant is used to avoid an hiatus 
and this explains why the University-degrees M.A. and B.A. 
nre pronounced by many Natives Fam Ya and Be Ya . 
Metathesis is likewise of not unfrequent occurrence in the 
Dravidian languages, it is even found in words of common 
occurrence, in kurudai , cjj., for kudirai , horse ; in Marudai for 
the town Madura ; in Vend for Elora ^Yelur or Ballora); in 
Vaikdmm (jcTjisnmtr cFfi) and Vaik&ii for VaiHakharjc 

and Yat&ikhi ; in the Telugu agapa and abaka , ladle, &o. 

Another peculiarity is to drop one of two consonants in 
a syllable and to lengthen the vowel if it happens to bo 
short, or to double a consonant and to shorten the vowel, 
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if it happens to be long ; e.c/., ceijyuta for 

ceyatn , Vellalan for Yeldlan, Falla for Fala , &c. 

It will be readily perceived that this laxity of pronun¬ 
ciation affords a wide field for philological conjectures, and 
that, if we choose as an example the representative name of 
the Malta or Falla tribe, a variety of forms for Mara and 
Malla , or Para and Palla, which actually occur, can be re¬ 
traced to the common source, and thus be shown to have a 
sound basis. The task which a philologist has to perform is 
a serious one and ought to make him cautious. Considerable 
and unexpected difficulties also arise from the great simi¬ 
larity of many Sanskrit and Dravidian words with Mara, 
Malla and their derivatives. 4 The explanations of names of 
persons, tribes, places, &c., so readily tendered by the Natives 


4 A few of such similar words are in Sanskrit : para, other, pala, m., straw, 
n., flesh, pala, in., barn, pallava, m., n., sprout, palvala , m., pond, pala, m., 
guard, pula great, p It at a, n., fruit, phdla, m., n., ploughshare, phulla, open, 
lain. i, n., power, ball, m., oblation, hula, young, bhdla, n., forehead, mar a, 
killing, mala, n., dirt, malli , f., jasmine, mar a, killing, mala, n., field, maid, f., 
garland, valla, covering, allaiha, m., lover, t 'alii (?), f., creeper, &c.; in Tamil: 
alum, plough, alii, lily, alliyam, village of herdsmen, ahu, cave, alum, water, 
palar ( palldr), many persons, palam, strength, fruit, flesh, pali, sacrifice, 
pal, tooth, pallam, bear, arrow, palli, lizard, palam, old, palam, fruit, pah, 
blame, palm, hole, pallam , lowness, pallayam (paljaii/ajn), offering to demons, 
palluicci, dwarfish woman, pal, milk, palam, bridge, pdlar, herdsmen, pdlai, 
SiTid,pdii. cave, village ,pdjayam [pdlaiyam) country, camp, pdli, encampment, 
pdlai , pahntroe, pi Hi, demon, puhim, ricefield, pulal, flesh, pulai, flesh, p U l % 
meanness, pullu, grass, pullam, ignorant, pulH, lizard, malum, excretion, 
flower, malax, hill, mat, boxing, mall am, strength, malli , jasmine, mallu, 
wrestling, malax, rain, mallam, strength, ranl greatness, mullai, jasmine, 
mul, malla, thorn, mil, above, valam, rightside, valam, power, rail, strength, 
vala, strong, valai, net, vallar, strong persons, 'allapan, beloved, vallavan, shop, 
herd, vail i , woman, village, valliyam, village of shepherds, valuli , poetical 
epithet of 1-tn; Pfipdya kingu, valappam, valamai, valam, valai:, strength 
vai ckri, epithet of Coin, vallam , corn measure, valliyam, pipe, po j 

plantain, rnl, sword, i ll, bow, villi, Manmatha, vel, white, vellam, inundation 
silver, vcl, lance, veli, village, veUnn, sugarcane-reed, &c.; in Tcluyu ; 
ala, wave, ala (alia), then, alii, water, lily, alia, bowling,<?//*, young, ella, 
all, limit, white (vclla), palla (pulla), red, reddish, p ; lcv'"-, camp, paJJjtmu, 
sau cor, pdia y name of a tree, white, jay, pala, share, milk, pill a, child, pi/n, 
cat. puli (pulla), sour, puli, tiger, pulu (palla), grass, pulla, piece, (>ail« f 
b -rich, bhali, affection, mala, mountain, maUrmu, dirt, malu, again, malla 
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ia and seemingly supported by some legendary anc 
historical evidence, must be viewed with extreme caution 


and distrust. It is not an uncommon occurrence to inake‘ 
a statement of this kind, and afterwards to invent cor¬ 
roborative evidence. This is often not done with any desire 
to mislead, but rather because it affords a fair display for 
speculative ingenuity. If, e.g. y a rich man of a high caste 
acquires a Paraiceri, he will alter its name so as to hide 
the low origin of his property and to impart to it a sacred 
appearance. Near Madras is situated the well-known hill 
called St. Thomas’ Mount. Its name in Tamil is Parahgi 
Malai or Mountain of the Franks or Europeans, from the 
original European or rather Portuguese settlement. Some 
years ago a Brahman settlement was established there and 
the name of Parahgi Malai was no longer deemed respect¬ 
able. Thenceforth it was changed to Bhrngi Malai. the 
mountain of the sacred Bhrngi, and eventually in support 
of this appellation legendary evidence was not slow in 
forthcoming. * * * * 5 


{malli) again, malle { mallelu ), jasmine, mala ( male, malt lea), garland, mdli 9 
gardener, male, house, mulu ( mullu ), thorn, mule, corner, nu lla, hall, meluma, 
fun, nwlu, good, upper, maila, unclean, vala , right, net, valla, stratagem, rallc, 
noose, vdli, custom, vain, long, sword, vilu {villa), bow, vilu , expedient, vela, 
price, vella, white, veilin'a, flood, vela, limit, vela, time, vilu 1000, toe, &c. 

Considering the changes tho letters undergo in Bra vidian words, when 
pallida, goat, is also written vclladu and pala, flesh, becomes pulai and 

Vail dr a is also written Ydldrn, Velluru, Yclluru , &c., similar alteration!' 

need not Croato any great surprise, especially if it is admitted that small 
orthographical changes assist their being the more easily distinguished. 
As an illustration how tho names of the Mallas and Pallas appe ar in local 
appellations I only add as an example a few such names as Mallupur, 
Pallupur, Bullnpur, Yallapur, YaUapur, Allapur, Ellapur, Veil: pur, 
Yollapur, Illapur, Villa pur, Yolluru, Ellapur, Vuilapur, Mftlavflr, PalavQr, 
Balapur, Vfclapur, Y&lapetta, IBlapur, ElavUr, Velapm, Yelagin, Ac.. Ac. 

5 An examplo of the spurious character of similar writings is exhibited by 
the Sthalapurana that contains the origin of the Qurrif/baff-rtnrvers, which, 
though of recent origin, is by some incorporated in the Brahma pda Parana. 

A curious instance of the alteration of a name is supplied by tho Barber's 
bridge near St. Thom6 in Muclras. It was originally named JfqmiiUm'i 
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might appeal* that when so many changes are possib__ 
reliance can he placed on such evidence, but these permu 
tations do not all take place at the same time, indeed dialecti¬ 
cal pronunciation selects some letters in preference to others. 
The northern Hindu pronounces, a B , where the southern 
prefers a F, and both letters occur only in border districts ; 
thus no B is found in the names of such places situated in 
the Chingleput, South-Arcot, Tanjore, Trichin opoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, and Malabar districts, while in South-Kanara, 
Gan jam and Mysore a F is seldom used. 

These few preliminary philological remarks are absolutely 
necessary to facilitate the understanding of the subsequent 
discussion. The important position which language occupies 
in such a research as the present was well pointed out more 
than forty years ago, by the Pioneer of North-Indian Ethno- 
lo SY> H* e learned B. H. Hodgson, when he wrote in the 
preface to his first Essay: “ And the more I see of these 
primitive races the stronger becomes my conviction that 
there is no medium of investigation yielding such copious 
and accurate data as their languages.” 


Sl 


Historical Remarks. 

Turning from these linguistic to historical topics, wo 
know as a fact that when tracing the records of any nation or 
country as far back as possible, we arrive at a peri d when 
all authentic or provable accounts cease. We have then 
reached the prehistoric stage. What occurred during that 
epoch can never be verified. When the mist of historic 
darkness disappears from the plains and mountains of a 
country, the existing inhabitants and their dwellings heeoiuo 


Iwiiige alter a gontloman of that name. The word Hamilton, being difficult 
to pronounce in Tamil, was changed into amatfan (common form for a, 
trt'l) whi>'h means in Tamil a barber, whence by retranslation into Ennliis 
the bridge was wiled Barber’s bridge. 
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but whether these arc in reality the first settlers and 
their abodes the first erected, is another question which does 
not properly belong to the domain of history, so long as we 
are unable to assert its relevancy or to find an answer to it. 
Whether the people of whom we first hear in a country are 
really its aborigines may be doubtful; but so long as no 
earlier inhabitants can be discovered, they must be regarded 
as such. So far as historical traces can be found in the laby¬ 
rinth of Indian antiquity, it was the Gauda-I)ravidians who 
lived and tilled the soil and worked the mines in India. 

This discussion does not concern the so-called Kolarian 
tribes, whose connection with the ancient history of India 
is so very obscure, that we possess hardly any historical 
accounts about them. 

However considerable and apparently irreconcilable may 
appear the differences exhibited by the various Gauda-Dra- 
vidian tribes in their physical structure and colour, in their 
language, religion, and art, all these differences can be satis¬ 
factorily accounted for by the physical peculiarities of the 
localities they inhabited, by the various occupations they 
followed, and by tbe political status which regulated their 
domestic and social habits. For every one must be aware of 
the fact that change of abode and change in position have 
worked, and are working, the most marvellous alterations in 
the physical and mental constitution of individuals and 
nations. Language, especially the spirit which pervades it, 
is the most enduring witness of the connection which exists 
between nations, and with its help we can often trace the 
continuity of descent from the same stock in tribes seemingly 
widely different. 

From the north-west across to the north-east, and from 
both comers to the furthest south, the presence of the Gauda- 
Dravidian race in India can he proved at a very early period. 
On the arrival of the Aryans on the north-western fron¬ 
tier, the Gauda-Dravidians are already found in flourishing 

2 
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ununities. But successive waves of the Aiyan invasion 
swelled in their course by the accession of former opponents 
who had despaired of successful resistance, must soon have 
flooded over the Ciauda-Dravidian settlements. Some by 
their prowess were able to maintain their ground against 
the invaders, while others, defeated, left their abodes and 
emigrated towards the South. Yet even the North, subject 
though it became in time to the Aryan or rather Brahmanical 
sway, can never be said to have been totally conquered by 
foroe of aims. Still less was this the ease with the South, 
where the Brahmanical influence always assumed a more civic 
and priestly character; influence, which though of another 
kind, can hardly be deemed less powerful, since it is more 
lasting and more thorough. Even the Aryanised languages 
of North-India—however they may prove the mental superi¬ 


ority of the invaders who were able to force on their defeated 
foes their peculiar mode of thinking—manifest their origin 
in their vocabularies and show the inability of the victors to 
press on the vanquished their own language. The languages 
of both, victors and vanquished, amalgamated aud formed 
new dialects, and the difference which exists between the 
abstract synthetic Sanskrit and the concrete agglutinated 
Drnvidian is clearly expressed. This difference is easily 
observable when we compare on the one hand the construction 


of Sanskrit with that of such Aryanised languages, as Ben¬ 
gali. and Marathi, which possess a considerable” substratum 
of a non-Aryan element, and on the other hand the con¬ 
struction of Latin with that of the Neo-latm languages 
French and Spanish, which may be considered as entirely 
Aryan. I have alluded to this fact in my “ Classification 
of Languages.” Hindustani is a fair specimen of such a 
miscegenation of languages. 

The earliest montion of a Qauda-Dra vidian word is to bo 
found in the Bible. In the first book of Kings, x. 22 vo 
read as follows: For the Icing had at cm a nai >j of Tharshish 
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c navy of Hiram; once in three years came the navy of 
Tharshisk , bringing gold , and silver , ivory , and apes , and 
peacocks” 6 The expression for peacocks is tukkiyym , a word 
derived from the Gauda-Dra vidian {tokai or togai ■), 

which originally signifies the tail of a peacock and eventually 
a peacock itself. It exists in Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kanarese, Gondi and elsewhere. The identification of tukhi 
(Juki) with tokai is very old indeed, and is already quoted as 
well known in the early editions of the Hebrew dictionary 
of Wilhelm Gescnius. 7 The mere fact that the sailors of 
Solomon and Hiram designated a special Indian article by a 
Gauda-Dra vidian word, renders it probable that the inhabi¬ 
tants with whom they traded were Gauda-Dravidians and 
that Gauda-Dra vidian was the language of the country. The 
Aryan influence could at that time hardly have been strong 
enough to supplant the current vernacular, or to force upon 
it a Prakritised Aryan term. Moreover, the peacock is a 
well-known bird, common all over India, and it is highly 
improbable that the Gauda-Dravidians should have waited 
for tho arrival of the Aryans to name it, or should have 
dropped their own term'rg. 'order to adopt in its stead an 
Aryan one. Tho vocaj^^esemblance between the Hebrew 
koph and the Sanskrit leapt is most likely accidental. Tho 
ancient Egyptians, who kept monkeys in their temples, 
called a monkey keif. Besides it cannot at all be assumed 
that the sailors of the fleet of Tharsliish did not know 
monkeys. May not koph, kaf\ kapi , &c., after all be an 
Onomatopoictikon ? Another word which proves the connect ion 
of the Gauda-Dravidians with foreign nations is supplied by 

0 Tho r brow words in I Kings, x. 22, are : Out. Thar$l$ nOuth sdhdb 
vdkeseph 8cnhahb~un rcgdphvn vclhukkiyyii .. 2 Chronicles, ix. 21, has a long 

u and read* vethukkiyyint. Tho derivation of §enhabbim is still doubtful. 

1 Sco also ray lecture On the At;- ivni Commerce of India, p. 2d. The 
derivation of Ahnuggvn or Afgiimmwi from ralgu as the eanduKoed i* railed 
in different places, 1 Kings, x. 11, 12, and 2 Chronicles, ii. 7 ; ix. 10, ll, 
is wry doubtful, and I hesitate to derive it from Sanskrit. 
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re Greek word oryza for rice, which. corresponds io the 
Gauda-Dra vidian ari&i, and not to tlie Sanskrit vrlJii , 8 


The Aryan invaders showed little sympathy with the 
inhabitants they found on the confines and in the interior of 
India. The outward appearance of the Dasas or Dasyus— 
these were the names with which the new-comers honoured 
their opponents—was not such as to create a favourable 
impression, and they were in consequence taunted with their 
black colour and fiat noses, which latter made their faces 
appear as if they had no noses. Indra is invoked to reduce 
into the darkness of subjection the colour of the Dasas and 
to protect the colour of his worshippers, for the latter were 
not always successful in the combats, and the Dasas at times 
turned the tables on their foes by becoming victorious 
aggressors. 

So far as civilisation is concerned, a great difference 
could hardly have existed between the two races when they 
first met. However rude may have been tho bulk of the 
indigenous population, a considerable portion of it must 
have already attained a certain degree of cultivation. It was 
no doubt the wealth which they had acquired that stimulated 
the invaders to pursue their conquests, even when a brave 


8 ^'0 my lecture On the Ancient Commerce of India , p. 37 : “ Of grains 
Jlicc formed an important commodity. The cultivation of rice extended 
in ancient times only as far west us to Baetria, Susiana, and tho Euphrates 
valley. Tho Greeks most likely obtained their vice from India as this 
country alone produced it in suflkient quantity to bo able to export it. 
Moreover the Grecian name for rice orym, for which there exists no Aryan 
or Sanskrit root, has boon previously identified i*y schi.l a\s with the Tamil 
word <trisi, which denotes rice deprived of the husk. This was exactly the 
state in which rioo was exported. The Greeks besides connected rice gene¬ 
rate with India. Athonseos quotes ' ■■■hod rho, u a tho 

food of tho Indians, and AolianuB mentions a wino made of rice as an Indian 
bevorago. If now tho Grook received their rice from India, and tho 
name they called this grain by is a Dravidian word, wo obtain an addi¬ 
tional proof of the non-Aryan eh inont represented in tho Indian trade.” 

Arfiy rice, occurs also in Kcdkadi, and n. *Ww, ricccakes, in Tolvign. 
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Stubborn resistance warned the Aryans not to drive to 
despair the various chieftains w'ho had retreated to their 
mountain strongholds. The bravery of the Dasas excited 
the admiration of their opponents. Indra himself occasion¬ 
ally protects the Dasas, the Aryan priest deigns to accept 
his offering, and the divine Asvins partake even of his food. 
Though both the terms Dasyu and Ddsa originally denote a 
destroyer, at times a malevolent superhuman being, and at 
times in contrast to Arya , an enemy of the gods or a wicked 
man, and are in this sense specially applied to the aboriginal 
races who stood outside the Brahmanical pale, yet the 
expression Ddsa continued to bo contemptuously- used by one 
Aryan against another, till it became in time equivalent to 
a common menial or slave. 




Division between Gaudians and Dravidiam. 

The foemen wdiom the Aryans first encountered were 
generally brave mountaineers who offered a stout resistance 
in their numerous castles. Indeed, most tribal names of the 
inhabitants of India will be shown to refer to mountains. 

The two special Grauda-Dravidian terms for mountain are 
mala ( malai , par, pardi , &o.) and ko ( [konda , kuru , kunrti , 
kora , &c.). Both kinds of expressions are widely used and 
prevail throughout India. Hence are derived the names of 
the Mallas, Mdlas , JIdlavas, Malay as, 9 &c., and of the Koyis, 
Kodulu , Kondas, Gondas , Gaudas , Kuru ms, &e. I shall in 
future call those tribes whose names are derived from mala 
Dravidians, and those whose names are derived from ko 
Gaudians. 


9 Concerning tbo single and double l which is found respectively in Mala¬ 
ys, Malta and in their derivatives, it should ho considered that the Dravidi m 
languages do not possess fixed orthographical rules regarding proper names 
and that single and double letters arc often used in differently. A moun¬ 
taineer is thus generally de: vibed in South-India as Malayan or Mai') von, 
while MaHan also denotes an inhabitant ot a mountainous district. 
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PART I. 

THE DRAYIDIANS. 

CHAPTER H. 

The names of Ancient Kings and Asuras indicate the 

NAMES OF THE PEOPLE OVER WHOM THEY RULED. 

Among’ tlie tribes and people whom I regard as Dra- 
vidians, whose names are derived either directly from Mala 
or from cognate terms, and who are of the same raeo as the 
Malian or Pallas , which term is chosen on p. 6 as their re¬ 
presentative designation, I may mention tho Maras (Mhftrs, 
Mahars, Maharas or Malas), Maris, Maravar, Pariahs, 
Farjas, Paravar, Paravari, IIcopovapoL , Paratas, Uapovraty 
Paradas, Parheyas, Bars (Bhars, Bappai ), Brahuis; the 
Mallas ( MaXKot , Malli), Malas (Mals or Maras), Mala 
Arayar, Malacar, Malayalis, Malavas, (Malvas), Malair 
(Maler or Paharias), Mallar or Pallor, Hie Palliyar, Polaiyar, 
Pulcyar, Holiyar, Pulindas (IlovXivSat), Puiujbras, Pallia, 
Palas, Palis, Pallavas (Palliavas, Pahlavas, Pahnavas, 
Plavas), Pandyas, Balias, Bhallas, Bhils (Bhillae, 
rai) y Bhillalas, Ballalas, Yellalar, Yelamas (Vallamas, 
Yallainbams), Yalluvar, &c. 10 

Tho Rgveda only rarely confers special names on the 
Indians who opposed the Aryans, and those names wherever 
they occur cannot ho easily recognised and explained. 

On the other hand the Indian gods adopted, particularly 
in later times, the names of the demons they had defeated in 


10 Tho Mlvftlla or Md veil oka whom Lassen in his IrHsche Altcrthumx- 
kund* (vol. I, p. 751, or 605) identifier’ viih the Mcgalloi of Megasthcnes 
twj occupying Mfirw&r, might perhaps bo added tc this list. 
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in order to perpetuate the memory of their victories. 
A natural assumption leads one to infer that the names of 
the conquered demons or Asuras represent those of the forces 
they led to battle, and that the Asuras Malla, Bala, Bali, 
Bala, Bali or Yali, Yala 11 and others were chiefs of the 
aboriginal race. 


Krsna is thus called Mallari, 12 the enemy or destroyer of 
the Asura Malla; Indra is renowned as Yaladvis or Yalana- 
sana, enemy or destroyer of the demon Vala , 13 the brother 
of Yrtra, and as Balana£ana and Balarati, enemy or destroyer 
of Bala. * 1 * Yisnu goes by the name of Balidlivamsin, 15 for 
he defeated the great giant king Bali in the shape of a 
dwarf in the Yamana Avutara. Hama covers his name with 
doubtful glory by killing in unfair fight the mighty so- 
called monkey-king Bali or Yali, the brother of Sugrlva; 
hence Rama’s name Balihantr. 


Though Jala need not he taken in the Itgveda as a demon, he is 
regarded as such in later works. He may porhaps have been confounded 
later on with Bala. 

1 ~ Mallari or Malhdrt is in the Marfttha country regarded as an incarna¬ 
tion of Siva, and is also called Khandoha. 

13 Or Valabhit, Valavrtraghna, Valav r trahan, ValosCidana, Yalahantf, 
and Valar&ti. 

u Or Balani^adana, Balabhit and BalaaQdana. 

lb Or Balindama, Balibandhana and Balihan. Bali or Mahabali was the 
son of Vi alcana and father of Dana. He ruled over the three worlds, estab¬ 
lished, according to the Matsya-Pur&rm, at the d ire of Brahma, the four 
castes, and was eventually re duced h\ Vispu to become the king of Pat&la. 
He is still the most popular legendary king among the whole Hiudu popu¬ 
lation, especially in South-India. We find a Mahdbalipura on the Sou river 
in the North, and near Madras in the South. The people romtin!>or to this 
day tho prosperity enjoyed under his sway. Once a year Bali is said to 
visit the i arth, but this visit is not celebrated simultaneously throughout 
India. His gr;atest least falls on tho fullmoon in the month of Haft tiki, 
when tho com standing in the fields, tho cow-houses, wells, and particulaily 
tho dwelling-houses, are illuminated with lamps. In Mysore popular songs 
are sung in his praise on tho last day f tho Kavaratri. 'Die Ilmdii people 
worship him also during the Pongal, when gourds (in Sanskrit kufmdnda) uro 
given to Brahmans. Bali is worshipped in Malabar m tho Opnro festival. 
He does not die and is one of the Bevtu CixajIvins. 





Beginning of Peaceful Intercourse and Intermar¬ 


riage between Aryans and Drayldians. 

With, the decrease of the Aryan immigration into India, 
their actual conquests ceased and the new comers, once 
established in the country, devised more peaceful means to 
perpetuate and extend their power. Colonists and mis¬ 
sionaries visited the hitherto unapproached provinces and 
tried to win by tl^ir superior knowledge and civilisation 
the good will of the natives. Intermarriage recommended 
itself as the most efficient means to gain this object, though 
the race-pride of the conquering nation shrank from such 
misalliances. 

In order to sanction them the example of the gods was 
needed, and Subrahmanya, the South-Indian representa¬ 
tive of Karttikeya, the son of Siva, who delights to reside 
in wild forests and weird mountain tops is credited with 
having chosen a South-Indian girl called Valli 13 as his wife. 
Valli is a well-known female name common among the 
Pariahs and Pallar, the Pallis and other Siidras, and corres¬ 
ponds to the equally-widely used man’s name Malla- Valli 
is also celebrated as the Amman of Vaisnava gods. 17 The 


16 He is the presiding deity of many mountains, as Tirupparahkunran , 
Camimalai (or Palani), CoUtimalai , fee., and is thus, among other titles, called 
the ruler of the Palani mountain, P&lani Andl or Amjuvar. 

Two wives are generally assigned to Subrahmar^a. They are called 
DCv isfinft (contracted in colloquial Tamil into Tev&nai) and Valli. (Valli- 
HovTsdnasameta-Bubrahmapyasvftmine namah.) Subrahmanya is therefore 
also called in Tamil Valln>uu/av)dlan y or husband of Valli. 

11 The popular derivation of Triplicano (Tiruvallikktni) i from Alii 
a kind of water lily ; which explanation I believe to be wrong. 
According to the Sthalapur&ija of Triplicano Ndrada goes to Kailftsa to as- 
Certain from Param06vara the position of Brud&iunya which lies nurtli-east 
of Tii mlrmalui near Pa lift varum. The sag." BJirgu lived there near a pond 
full of lotus, called Kuiraviijl. lie worshipped the 6 gods of the place, 
especially Kangandtha, who slept under a sandal tree. Near it Bhrgu found 
t» little girl whom ho gave to his wife to nurse. Ho called her Vaciavalli 
and married her in due time as V -lavalli Tay&r to Ikmganathasvami, &■:. 
The ancient temple tank in Triplicane is culled VcJuvalhpuskan /.•/. 
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less in Triplicane, who, as Amman presides over 
and to whom the temple-compouud belongs, is 
Yedavalli. The god Parthasarathi is only lodging there as 
her guest. 18 In Tiruvallur the Amman is called Kanakavalli-, 
in Chidambaram Pahhijavalli, in Srlmusnam Ambujavalli, 
in Kumbhakonam there are two, a Komalavalli and a Yijaya- 
valli., in Mannargudi a Campakavalli, and in Tirumalirun- 
colai as well as in Nagapatam there is a Sundaravalli, &c. 
The derivation of Yalli in these names from the Sanskrit 
Valli, creeper, appears doubtful, especially if one considers 
that Subrahmanya’s wife, Valli, was a low-caste South- 
Indian woman, that the Saiva preceded the Yaisnava creed, 
and that Saiva temples wore occasionally turned into Yaisnava 
temples. Parvatl, the wife of Siva and daughter of the 
mountain Himalaya, is oven worshipped as a Pariah womau 
in her disguise as Matangl. This word is derived from 
Matanga, which signifies a wild mountaineer. 19 




18 The difference between Amman and Annul (both meaning mother) 
is that the former expression refors only to goddesses, while the latter i 3 
applied both to goddesses and mortal women. 

19 The Syamalfidan<}aka ascribed to Kalidasa contains the following 
SlOka concerning Matangl:— 

Manikyavlnam npalalayantlm 
tnadala.->am mafijul/ivagvila>am 
MahQndranilOpalakrimalafigtm 
Matafigakany&m manasa sm&rftmi. 

It is perhaps not impossible that there exists a connection between 
Malang a and Matanga. The d and the l are occasionally interchanged, 
compare the Greek 5<bcpu with the Latin lacryma. The Malavalis consis¬ 
tently pronounce an l instead of a e.g ., fur asmdt kdra?ijt they say ta*mdl 
ktirap&l. In Murathi the word M&tanga h is boon contracted into Maftga, 
flee p. 66. Oompnro also the Dravidian roots pala and pagdu , old. Telugii 
bas besides papdu also pata. 

Tho Amaniko&i, II, Sodra varga (X) 20, 21, contains the following Slokas 
concerning tho MAtaiigu and other out-castes. 

Catrdala-Plata-Matanga-Diva kirti-Janangamah 

Nif&da~Svapa rdv-A n t#va s i - Cdnd-d la -Pukkasa h 

fihrdtihR\rtita-&abara-Pt Undd Mlecchaju ayah. ' 


3 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Mallas. 


'Fhe name of the Mallas appears in various forms in 
Sanskrit literature. As the name of a people, we meet it 
in M alalia, Malada, Malaja, Malla, Mallaka, Mallava, Mala, 
Malava, M!alavarti, <kc. ; as the name of a demon in M!alayaja 
(Rahu), Malla (perhaps also if not connected with maid, 
garland, in Malyavan and Malini), &c. ; as the name of a 
human being in Malayaketu, Malayadhvaja, Malayanarapati, 
Malayaprabha, Malayasiriiha, Malayagandhini, Malayava- 
sinl, Malavi, &c.; as the name of a country in Malaya, 
Malayadesa, Malayabhumi, Mallabhumi, Mallarastra, Mala, 
Malava, Malavadesa, Malavaka, &c. ; as the name of a 
mountain or mountain-range in Malakuta, Malaya, Malaya- 
parvata, Malayabhubhrt, Malayacala, Malayadri, Malyavan, 
&c. ; as the name of a river in Malavi, &c. ; as the name of a 
town in Malayapura, Mallapura, Mallavastu, Mallaprastha, 
&<:. ; as the name of a plant in Malayaja, Malayadruma, 
Malayodbhava (sandal); Mallaja (Yellaja, blac-k pepper), 
&c., &c. 

If we include in this list some variations of the sound 
Malta, we may mention the tliree mind-born sons of Brahma, 
the famous Prajapatis Marlci, Pu/aha, and Pulmty'a, who 
had among their progeny the most reputed Daityas or Rak- 
sasas, as well as the demon Puldman, whom Indra killed, in 
order to obviate the curse pronounced against him for his 
having violated Puloman’s daughter Had. The name Marlci 
occurs also among the Daityas, Marat,-a among the nations, 
and mallaja , black popper, is likewise called marica or 
hiarica. 

Mara moans in Sanskrit a desert and a mountain, and 
the expression Mantbhu is specially applied to Marwar, but 
its inhabitants as well as the Mhars are the representatives 
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an old Dravidian stock, like their namesakes the Maravar, 
LDjrxsurr , in South-India. It is in itself very improbable, 
that these tribes should have obtained their name from. 


a foreign source, and it would not be very venturesome to 
conjecture without any further authentio proof, that there 
existed in the ancient Dravidian dialect a word mar or marui 
for mountain, corresponding to the synonymous Tamil words 
■par and parai. And in fact mar in the language of the 
original inhabitants of Marwar means hill, and the Mars or 
Mhars are in reality hill men. 20 

The Mallas, as a nation, are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Mahabharata, Harivamsa, in various Puranas, the Brliat- 
samhita, the Lalitavistara and elsewhere. Mallabhumi and 
Mallarastra, which as well as Malayabhdmi refer to the 
northern parts of India, occur in the Ramayana and Maha¬ 
bharata. The Siddhantakaumudi mentions in a passage that 
refors to Panini, Y. 3, 114, the Malldh instead of Bhallak , 
which latter expression is found in the commentary to 
Dr. 0. v. Bbhtliugk’s edition of Panini. This quotation is 
significant as the BrhatsamhitcL mentions likewise the Bhal- 
las, who represent the modern Bhillas or Bhlls. Bhalla and 
Bhilla are identical with Malla and are only different pro¬ 
nunciations or formations of the same word. 

The Mallas are specially brought to our notice by the 
circumstance that Buddha, the groat reformer of India, 
preferred to die among the Mallas in Kusinagara. The 
citizens, when they heard of the arrival of the dying saint, 
mot liirn sorrowfully, and among the lust acts of Buddha was 
that lie appointed tiie Malla Subhadra as an Arhat. This 
connection of Buddha with the Mallas appears strange and 


20 See Lieut.-Col. Limes Tod’:; An. oh aid Aatiijuif'.i* of Itajasthan ; 
London, 1829, vol. I, p. 680 : The Mair or Mho, is th- mountaineer of 
liujpootana, and tlie country ho inhabits is styled Maim n'rn, or *' the 
region of hills.” * 
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strengthens tlie doubt whether Buddha was an Aryan at 
all. His name of Sakyamuni and bis relationship with the 
Sakya race has been taken as a reason to associate his name 


with the Scythian tribes, who had for some time previously 
been invading north-western India. However this may be, 
Buddha’s friendship with the Mallas supports his non-Ary an 
origin. The enmity which existed between the kings of 
KoSala and the Sakya princes is of itself significant, leaving 
altogether out of consideration the question whether Buddha 
was a prince or not. Moreover the inimical position which 
Buddhism soon assumed towards Brahmanism, the great 
hold the former took on the non-Brahmanical population, 
which rushed to be received into its fold, makes the conjecture 
of Buddha’s non-Aryan origin rather probable. 


Another branch of the Mallas came into collision with 
Alexander the Great, while he was progressing towards 
the South along the valley of the Indus. In the fight which 
ensued during his attack on their city he was, as is well 
known, severely wounded. This happened not far from the 
present Multan, which word I assume to denote MaJlasthana, 
the place of the Mallas, not Mulasth&na, as has been assumed 
hitherto. In fact Sir Alexander Burnes states in his 
Travels into Bokhara (vol. Ill, p. 114) that « Mooltan is 
styled 4 MajUi than, y or ‘ Mali tharun ’ the place of the 
Malli, to this day.” 


Malayaketu, the son of the mountain king Parvataka, 
who figures in the drama MudrArfiksasa, represents the 
northern branch of the Mallas, settled in Malayabhumi, 
near the Himalaya while the Pandya kings Malayadhvaja, 
Malay anarapati, Malayaprabha, Malayasimha and others are 
representatives of the south. 

Even to this day the name of the Mallas is preserved 
among the population all over India, for the Malas (Male), 
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^ayar or Malai AraSar, Malacar, 21 Malayalis, Mala- 
vas (Malvas), Malair (Maler or Paharias), Mallar, Mars 
(Maras, Mliars, Mahars, Maliaras), Maris, Maravar, &o., as 
they are named in different places, are found scattered all 
over the country. 

The word Malla also shows in its various meanings 
all the vicissitudes to which individuals and nations are 
alike exposed. When the bearers of the name were prosperous 
in the enjoyment of wealth and power, kings were proud to 
combine the term Malla with their own appellation in order 
to add further splendour to themselvos, so that the word 
Mallaka assumed also the meaniug of royal, as in the Mrceha- 
katikayet when the wheel of fortune turned and the star 
of the Mallas had sunk beneath tho horizon, the former term 
of honour became degraded into a byname of opprobrium 
and was applied to tho lowest population, so that Malavadu 
is in modem Telugu the equivalent of Pariah. 



country, hut philological evidence is also in their, favour. An 
old tradition divides the Dravida and Gauda Brahmans into 
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classes, 
follows:— 
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The Slokas which contain this statement are as 


Maharastrandhradravidah karnataScaiva gurjarah 
Dravidah pancadha prokta Vindkyadaksinavasinuh. 
Sarasvatah kanyakubja gaudotkalasca maithilali 
Gaudah pahcavidha prokta Vindhyaduttaravasinah. 


Except the term Maharastra , all the other names refer 
to Indian tribes. It may be presumed therefore that this is 
true likewise in the case of Maharastra, and that this name 
should not be explained by “ Great Kingdom.” Maharastra 
was • also called Mallarastra, the country of the MaJlas. 
The Malias are the same as the Maras, who are better 
known as Mars or Mhars. Mhar was eventually trans¬ 
formed into Mahar; in fact both forms exist in modern 
Marathi. Two terms identical in meaning Mallarastra 
and Maharastra were thus used. The former dropped into 
oblivion, and with the waning fortunes of the Makars, 
their connection with the name was soon forgotten and 
Maharastra was explained as moaning the “Great Kingdom” 
instead of the Kingdom of the Mahars or Mallas. It is 
indeed curious that the word Pariah has still in Marathi, 
the meaning of Mahara, for the term Paravdn corresponds 
to Pariah, and is used in Marathi in a general way as a 
courteous or conciliatory term for a Mahar . 23 


23 Tlier. exist otimr SlOkus about this division. The Skanda-Purdn* 
contains the uhovemontioned iSlOka* also in th« following form : — 
Kurn&tMcaiva Ihavid '< Gurjarft TUrtravttsinah 
Andhr&Sca Drftvidfth pafica. Vindhyudak^inuvftsinah. 

Sara svut&h K&nyakubj ft Gau(J.a-Maithilnkotkalah 
Puucu Gaudft iti khyfttu VindhasyOttaravftsintth. 

According to Dr. John Wilson : Mahamttu is the Pull form of Mahft- 
rftnhtra, winch with the vuriant reading MAllflrftah&rik appears in several of 
thf 1’urftnas. . Now, MoharC^h^ramny mc;m { tho country uf the MahnrsJ a 
tribe still known in tho province, though in a degraded position, and still m, 
7 »um rou . thro i^liuut the Mar&tha country that thoie runs the proverb, J'chijo 
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TIig proper names of Mallayya and Malladn , common 
among the Sudra and Pariah population of Southern India, 
are occasionally like Kuppayya and Vembayya 24 given 
among Brahmans and other high*caste people to a hoy, 
when the parents have previously lost two or more children. 
By this act of humility, displayed in giving a low name 
to their child, they hope to propitiate the deity and obtain 
for their offspring the health of a poor man's child. With 
that object they even throw the infant into a dunghill or 
kappa (Tamil kuppai) ; a practice which has given rise to the 
name of Kuppayya. 

Step by step the Dravidians receded from Northern India, 
though they never left it altogether. The Brahmanical 
supremacy deprived them of their independence, yet not all 
submitted to Aryan customs and manners. Scattered remains 
of the Mallas exist, as we have seen, to this day in North- 
India. 

The immense chain of the Vindhya mountains acted as 
a protecting barrier, otherwise the Dravidians in the south, 


ganva tenge MahUra rddd . i Wherever there is a village thero is the Mahftr 
ward/ The Mah&rs are mentioned by the cognomen which they still bear 
that of Pavw&rl ( Ucopovapoi ) by Ptolemy, in the second century of the Chris¬ 
tian era; and in hi'’ days they were evidently a people of distinct geogra¬ 
phical recognition/* See Dr. John Wilson’s Notes on the Constituent 
Elements .. of the Marathi Language, p. xxiii in the second edition of the 
Dictionary Marathi and English, compiled by J. T. Moles worth, Bombay, 
is.>7. —Consult too Dr. John Wilson’s Indian Caste, vol. II, p. 4S : “Tho 
Mahftrs, who form one of its (Maharashtra’s) old degraded tribes, and ore 
everywhere found in the province say, that Maharashtra means the country 
of the Mahftrs.” Compare Notes on Castes in the Dckhan, by \\\ F. Sinclair, 
Indian Antiquary , vol. II (1874), p. 130. St a also Col. Dalton’s Ethnology 
of Bengal, p. 264 : “ We hnvo a tribe called Mai ot 4 Mar, scattered over 
Sirgaja, Palainuu, Belounja, &o.” 

In tho Vishnupurdnu cf H. H. Wilson, edited by Fit zed ward Hall, vol. 
II, p. 105, Mallarastra is called Vallirdstra, and it is con j -hired that 
MuUardspa may be identical with tho Mah&r4$$ra (the Mahrutta country) of 

tho Piua^as. 

41 I f inhayya is called after T7jn.hu, the MargOsn tree, the representative of 
bitierneas. Death should regard in consequence the child as too- bitter and 
too worthless to carry it oil. 
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toko tlieir brothers in the north, would not have 
m unmolested. In fact the Vindhya mountains were by 
degrees recognized as constituting the natural frontier, 
between the Aryanised nations of the north and the Dravi- 
dians of the south. 

Aryan colonisation progressed slowly in the south. The 
first missionaries appear to have been only visitors and 
sojourners not permanent settlers in the country, whence 
they retraced their steps homewards. 

The holy Agastya, according to one tradition 25 a grandson 
of Brahma, a son of Pulastya, a brother of Visravas and an 
uncle of the Raksasa king, Havana, is said to have remained 
in the South. Many miraculous deeds are ascribed to this 
diminutive sage. He is said to have been instrumental in 
the destruction of the powerful Nahusa, to have consumed 
and digested the Rftksasa Vatapi, to have drunk the waters 
of the ocean, and to have forced the Vindhya mountains to 
prostrate themselves before him. This last feat was intended 
to symbolize the fact that he having settled down for good 
in Dravida, became the originator of Brahmanical coloni¬ 
sation. For he exacted from the insurmountable Vindhya, 
who was lying at his feet, the promise not to rise again 
until he had returned and recrossed, and as Agastya did not 
come back, the Vindhya could not lift its head again, and 
since then the mountain beoame passable for future immi- 



35 According to another tradition ho was hern together with Vasiftba in 
a water jar (therefore called Kumbkasambhava , KumbhwyGni and Ghaf6dbhava) 
an the sou of Mitra and Varupa (therefore Maitravaruni) and of the Apsmas 
Urvafi. In the Svlyambhuva Manvantara the name of Agastya, as the son. 
of Pulastya and Prlti, is. Dattoli. According to the Bhlgavata-Purgga 
Agastya was the son of Pulastya and of Havirbhft and was called in a 
previous birth Lahfdrjni or Jatkaragni. (See Vishtiupur., vol. T, p. 154 .) 
irf iil.-io called Pitabdhx aeOccan-drinlrer and V&tdpidvifi as destroyer of Vatftpi. 
II is abode is fixed on the mountain Knfijara. Many hymns of the pgveda 
arc escribed to him. Lassen (vol. II, p. 23) has pointed out the incongruity 
• >f the reports respecting the time when he lived, as he is mentioned both 83 
a contain pore ry of Anaatagupa and of KlrtipOgapa Fflpdya. 
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Agastya’s residence is said to have been t' 
ntain Malayan! or Potiyam, not far distant from Cape 
Comorin ; in the firmament he shines as the star Canopus. 
To him is ascribed the civilisation of South-India, in fact 
the most famous ancient Tamil works in nearly every branch 
of science, such as divinity, astronomy, grammar, and medi¬ 
cine are attributed to him. In consequence he is specially 
called the Tamil sage (yussfl). 



Explanation of the terms Dravida, Tamil 
and Aravam. 

Sanskrit is called in South-India the northern language or 
mta molt , while the Dravidian goes by the name 

of the southern language, or ten moli Qlcutl^I. Previous 
researches have established the faot that the words Dravida 
and Tamil are identical in meaning, that both resemble each 
other in form, and that Tamil seems to be a derivative from 
Dravida. Yet the origin of the word Dravida has hitherto 
not been explained. Though Dravida is generally restricted 
to denote Tamil: Dravida, Dramida or Dramila is also 
applied to denote ancient Malayalam; in fact it is properly 
speaking applicable to all the Dravidian languages. The 
word Dramila occurs also in Sanskrit literature. I derive 
Dramila from Timmala and explain it to signify the sacred 
Mala language, as Sanskrit is tear the refined 

Aryan language. 

It is immaterial to us whether Tiru is an original Dra¬ 
vidian word, or a derivation from the Sanskrit Sri, prosperity. 
Some of the best Tamil scholars of the past as well us of 
the present dnj have declared in favoiu - of tiru being a pure 
Dravidian word, and this has all along been my opinion also. 
Tiru was probably in course of time changed to lira or tarn, 
then contracted to tra or dra, and finally to ta (da), both 
letters t. and d being identical. The Veda is called ih Tamil 
Timmy, the sacred word, and its Tamil adaptation special! y 

28170 
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by Vaisnavas is the well-known Tiruvay Moli. Tiruvay 
was eventually changed to Taravay, which is now generally 
used in the sense of Veda-reaUmg. The word Ottu does thus 
in Malayalam signify Veda and Yeda-reading. The tint, of 
Tiruvallankoda has been similarly changed to Ira in Travan- 
core, both alterations—Dravida and Travancore—being no 
doubt due to the same Aryan influonce. From Dramala to 
Dramila, Darnila and Tamil is a short step, unless Tamil is 
directly derived from Tiramala. Dramila, Dramida and 
Dravida are Aryan corruptions of Tiramala and found 
re-admission into the South-Indian languages as foreign 
expressions, whose signification was forgotten and defied 
explanation. I recognize the name Tiramala also in the 
Tumala or Damala of D&malatanibhayam near Pandamanga- 
lahi in the Trichinopoly district. Pandamangalam is regarded 
as the old capital of the former kings, among whom the name 
Tinmala did not unfrequently occur. Ubhayam (z-uiuib) 
is anything offered or devoted to religious purposes, and 
Ddmalaoarubhayam denotes therefore the offering of the 
Tiramala people, var being used as the affix of the Tamil 
pronoun of the third person plural. Tinttnalaraja is in 
colloquial Telugu often called Tiramalardyalu, as Tirupati 
becomes Tirapati. Like Ddmalacarubhayam might be men¬ 
tioned Dumalaceruvu in North-Arcot, Ddmal in Chingleput, 
Ddnialapadi in Tanjoro and others. I have been informed on 
good authority that the last place is to this day also known 
os Tirumalapadi. Yet, my derivation of Tiramala does not 
require the support of the etymology of these names. 


Another but rarer form of Dramila is Drimila, which is 
derived from Tirumila, as Tripati from Tirupati, Trikovil for 
Tinikdvil, or Tribal for Tirukal. The factof the term Tamil 
being the ultimate derivative from Tirumala (Tramala) and 
denoting a special Dm vidian dialed, will perhaps serve in 
fut'.Toresearches as an historical due for fixing the period 
when the various vernaculars of Southern India became sopa- 


wiNis/^ 
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6ffe and distinct languages. If the Limyrike (Atfivpifa]) of 
Ptolemy (VII, 1, 8 and 85) is the Dimirica repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in the Cosmography of the anonymous geographer 
of Ravenna, as Bishop Caldwell has clearly pointed out by 
identifying it with Damirice or the Tamil country (see p. 14 
of the i ntroduction to the second edition of the Comparative 


Dravidian Grammar ), the work of Ptolemy contains the 
earliest mention of the word Tamil 

All these permutations prove the continual interchange 
of m with the other labial consonants, and of l into the d and 


r sounds. 26 


20 With respect to tho above-mentioned conjectures a few observations 
arc perhaps necessary. 

Tho change of a into i and vice versd is not rare, as in mala and tnifa, 
Damir if 'i and Dimirica, lira , open, and tara , &e., Ace. Tiruvay and its slang 
alteration into Tar:vdy are both Tamil words, though the latter common form 
has boon introduced into Telugu by Telugu Brahmans — especially by Vais* 
li.iva Telugu Brahmans— who live in the Tamil country, and has thus found 
its way evouiuto modern Telugu dictionaries. Tho term Taravay for Voda- 
dhyftyana or V SdOpakrama is neither found in Kanaresc and Malay Main, 
nor in pure Telugu. Tho most important lesson which Brahman hoys have 
to learn at and after their Upanayanam or investiture with the holy thread 
are Veda mantras. Children generally alter words so as to suit their pro¬ 
nunciation, and Tamil boys most probably invented Taravay for Tiruvdy as 
they say tara, open, instead of tira. This corrupted form found eventually 
access into common Tamil, for up to this moment Taravay is only considered 
o slang term. Tho origin of the word once forgotten, tara of taravay , was 
connected with the word taram in tho moaning of time (once, twice, &c.), 
and as every lesson in order to be known must be repeated, so also the reciting 
of the Yedaaftor so many times or taran i. Jt seems to bo overlooked by 
those, who prefer this explanation, that tho term Taravay is only applied to the 
ropri ition of the Veda and not to any other repetition, that if tara had been 
taken in the sen so of “ time ,” it ought to he at the end of tho word, and that 
tho syllable vdy gives no sense in tarar dy unless it is accopted as meaning 
Vtda or holy word. Taravay , taruvay , in taravdta and taruvdta , occur in 
Telugu in tho meaning of aft'.; .cards, as do in Kanaresc tara: dya and iaru- 
vdya ; but those words h \ ve nothing in common with the above-mentione d 
Tamil Taravay. Tho elision of an r is . Iso not uufrsqacut, as trdyuia, to 
drink, in Telugu becomes generally tdyu*<i. Already Bidiop Caldwell was 
struck with the strange formation of the word Dravida, for he nays: “Tho 
compound dr is quite un-Dravidian. It would bo tira in Tamil; but even 
if we suppose some such word as Tiravidu or Thom ala to havo been con* 
v.ricd into Dravida by the Sanskrit-speaking p. . ph>, wo get no nearer to 
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, ■ .yAlie Telugu, Kanarese and other cognate northern races, 
when' they had forgotten their claim to the name of Dra- 
vidians, called the Tamil language Aravam. This word 
Aravam is. most likely a corruption of Dravidam. Dravidam 
or Dramilam became in its turn Daramidam (Daramilam), 
Aravidam (Aravilam), and finally Aravam. 27 However 
peculiar these changes may appear to the uninitiated, to 
the scientific philologist they can afford no special difficulty. 
Even in Sanskrit we occasionally observe an initial d 
dropped, c.g., in airu, tear, which is Sdtcpv in Greek, thrdne 
in German, and lacryma in Latin ; while the elision of 


an explanation of the original meaning of the word.” See Introduction 
to Comparative Dravidian Grammar , p. 13. 

The name Tirumala becomes in colloquial Telugu also Tiramala , Tirmala 
and Timma. This last word must ho distinguished from Timma for tim- 
madu or tihanaiina, monkey. Similarly does tdmhulamu , hotel, become tama- 
lanju (or tammalamu) and tamma ; and tamara , lotus, tammi . 

In Tamil the verb otu (g^) means to recite the Veda, while ottu 
signifies the V6da itself. Both words are Tadbhavams formed 
from the Sanskrit word Veda. 

27 Tho Tamil form TxravidOm for Dra vidam appears to prove that the origin 
of the word Dr a Vida had been forgotten, when it was re-intrpduced into Tamil. 
As the Telugu and Kanarese languages do not insert an i between two con¬ 
sonants in the samo manner as Tamil does, tho derivation of Aravam from 
Dravidam gains in probability. In Kanarese tho Tamil people are besides 
called Tig alar, which I am inclined to consider al.soas a corruption for Trim a la. 
Tho r in tho first syllable was dropped, and tho labial in the second has 
been c hanged into a guttural g, as is not unfrequent; compare, e.g Kudaman 
and Ku(Javan with Kudngan. Tigala and Arava have in this case the same 
meaning. I am aware that tho Rev. Mr. Kittel, whose opinion carries 
much weight, has declared that tho original form of Ttyalar (Tigular) was 
Tigurar. 

Tho derivations of Aravam hitherto proposed appear to me to he in¬ 
appropriate. Dr. Gundort thought it could bo cornua ted with aram , virtue 
and aravail would have the meaning of a moralirit. Others prufcri'cd tho 
Tamil T yqrd arivu, knowledge, and arivan or aravan represented thus the 
Tamuliafl an tho intelligent person of tho South, others derived it from an 
obscure Tamil district Aruvd. Tho defect of those otymologirg i 3 tho fact that 
the Tamikpeople ignore tho word aravam , 60 far as their n uuo is conta mod 
The Toltt^u pandit s are in favor of arara meaning a-ruia , without sound for 
the Tartiillfinguage does not po =u;s aspirates, or is according toothers rather 
rough ; while some Knnar,so pandits proposed as its root the Kanarese word 
aravu, half, or doficient, as tho ancient Kanaroue people ore said to have 
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eaial consonants is not at all unusual in the Indian vernacu¬ 
lars, Bextdramu , Thursday, in Telugu, e.g., for Brhaspativara, 
jannidamu for yajnopavlta, anati for ajnapti. 

The importance I attach to the derivation of Dravidian 
from Tirumala in the specified sense can be duly appre¬ 
ciated only when one considers that it establishes at once the 
prominent position the Malas (Mallas) orDravidians occupied 
in the whole of India. It may perhaps be interesting to quote 
from the eloquent preface of Iiodgson on the Kocch, Bodo, 
and Dhimal Tribes the following sentences, in wliich the term 
Tamulian is employed as equivalent to Dravidian. “ The 
“ Tamulian race, confined to India and never distinguished 
“ by mental culture, offers, it must bo confessed, a far less 
“gorgeous subject for inquiry than the Arian. But, as the 
“ moral and physical condition of many of these scattered 
“members of the Tamulian body is still nearly as little 
“known as is the assumed pristine entirety and unity 
of that body, it is clear that this subject had two parts, 
“each of which may bo easily shown to be of high 
“ interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states¬ 
man. The Tamulians are now, for the most part, British 
“subjects: they are counted by millions, extending from 
“ the snows to the Cape (Comorin) ; and, lastly, they are as 
“ much superior to the Arian Hindus in freedom from dis¬ 
qualifying prejudices as they are inferior to them in kuow- 
“ ledge and all its train of appliances. Lot then the student 
“ of the progress of society, of the fate and fortunes of tho 
“ human race, insteadof poring over a mere sketch of the past, 


regarded Tamil to be a deficient language. Bishop Caldwell hus treated at 
801 no length on this subject in his Introduction, pp. 18-20. 

The initial consonant is of ton dropped in Dravidian language, t.q., in 
Tamil Avui, assembly, for cavai; alliyam, village of herdsmen, for aUii/mn ; 

rat hole, for valai and /><</</» ; aai.tr, war, from Sanskrit & nmur- : alam, 
plough, from Sanskrit hala ; ita , agreeable, from Sum.lmt hita : in Tolugu 
CHa * baste, for vesa ; ella, white, for Vella ; to throw, for 

i, for jurat ; fi «, thou, fo * tilvtt; emu, we, for k. t &c. 
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to the task of preparing full and faithful 
“ portraits 6f' what is before his eyes; and let the statesman 
“ profit by the labours of the student; for these primitive races 
‘t ar^ the ancient inheritors of the whole soil, from all the rich 
. “ ■find open'parts of which they were wrongfully expelled.” 

• * As p'oints of minor interest I may as well here mention 
that the words Tirumal and Perumal are also derived from 
Mala (Malla). Both terms were originally the titles given 
by tbe Mallas to their great chiefs and kings. Each Perumal 
was, at first elected to ride for a period of twelve years, and 
was chosen from outside the country to govern Malanadu 
orMalayalam. As it often happens elsewhere with royal 
' names, these were in later times applied as honorific appel¬ 
lations to the specially revered god, in this instance to Visnu, 
i’he terms sacred Mala or the Great Mala being once con¬ 
nected with the deity, lost their original meaning, which 
was in course of time entirely forgotten. This circumstance 
explains their peculiar derivations so often found in Tamil 
dictionaries, and the strange attempts of grammarians to 
explain their startling formations. The namo of Perumal, 
the great Mala, is still a royal title in Malabar. 28 



'ON 

ddress himself 


CHAPTER IY. 

The Pariah (Parata, Paharia), Bkahui, Bar (Bhar), 
Mar (Mhar), &n. 

Before I turn to the Mallas known as Pallas, I shall 
after a few remarks, discuss the position of the Pariahs 


The mil in Tirumfll is gonerally derived from mdf, illusion, while the 
same malm PcruinOl is explainod as a change for man in the synonymous 
Peru/nan. The word Tirumal supplies the beat evidence* of tlio radical nature 
of the l in Perumal. 

The indigenous title of tho South-Ivdian Cora, Cola and Pdydyu king 
waj! Ptru ndl. Malian was the namo of t PcrumOl who built Muliiu* in 
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kindred races. The Pallar are described in 
finslow's Tamil and English Dictionary as “ a low 
dependent caste employed in husbandly, &c., under their 
feudal lords, a peasant tribe dwelling in the south, supposed 
to be a change of Mallar, LCKsh&rir.” Though the Pallar, 
like the Pallia and other tribes regal’d themselves as the 
descendants of the Pallavas once so powerful, they them¬ 
selves neither produce nor possess sufficiently reliable his¬ 
torical evidence in support of their claims, which nevertheless 
may be perfectly well-founded. I have often but in vain 
tried to obtain some authentic information from the various 
castes in corroboration of their assertions, but I have only 
received vague and unreliable statements. 


Derivation of the word Pariah. 


If - the term Pariah is considered to signify every out- 
caste from every caste, then the Pariahs, as such, do not 
come within the scope of this discussion; for though the 
greater part of them belong no doubt to the original or 
rather aboriginal Dravidian population, from which they have 
in later times been sovered by hereditary social rules, and 
though they in their turn acknowledge among themselves 
caste distinctions, yet as every outcasto becomes to a certain 
extent a Pariah, the term Pariah does not represent now a 
strictly ethnological sub-division. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that irrespective 
of this foreign element which has boen added to the Pariah 
community, the Pariahs represent a distinctly separato class 
of the population, and as such wo have to deal with them here. 
The general name by which the Maratha Pariahs is known 
is Paravdri. 


t'GloniTdu. Malh'.n i:; alao call d a rural deity which is act up on tho toixU-r 
or on the ridges of rice-fields. Compare Dr. Oundort’s ALdat/ilnm Diction* 
•* v y> p. SOI, and note 21 on p. 21, 





miSTfiy 



That their name, in spite of its usual derivation from para 


or parai , driun, should rather he connected with the name 
of the original Dravidian population, seems to me to admit 
of no question. The supposition that the Pariahs are the 
drummer-caste and have obtained their name from that 
instrument appears to rest on a weak foundation. It is most 
probably an afterthought, the more easily explicable since 
the lower classes delighted in the noise of the drum, and the 
name of the drum-beating class was transferred to the instru¬ 
ment by which the Pariah made his presence known. Tho 
lute of the Candala (the canddla-vallaki , canddtiikd , candalikd , 
handoll or kanddla-vind) is similarly named after the Candala, 
and not the Candala after the lute. Moreover, the word para 
or parai is, except in Malayalam and Tamil, not found in 
the other Dravidian languages in the sense of drum and at 
the same time as the name of the Pariahs; for tho Pariah is 
called Holey a in Kanarese in spite of pare signifying a drum, 
and in Telugu he is known as Malavadu , which word origi¬ 
nally signifies mountaineer (see pp. 21 and 56). If tho 
Pariahs were really the caste of drummers, they would most 
probably be called so, wherever they are found in India. 

I regard the Pariah as the representative of the ancient 
Dravidian population, and as having been condemned to 
supply his name to the lowest layers of the population, as 
tho ancient Scadras after their subjugation gave their name 
to the Sudra caste. It will bo subsequently shown that the 
Canddlas are among the Gaudians, what the Pariahs are 
among the Dravidians. This connection is even indicated 
by the name of the Candidas, which resembles those of the 
Kandaloi, Khands and Gonds. 

I think that the word Pariah, the Paravari of the Maratha 
country, is intimately connected with the names of the Poratas, 
Pilradas, Paravar, Pardliis, Parheyas, Pahanas or Maler, 
Pars (lihars), Brahuis, Mars (Mhdrs), &c., &e., and that it 
designated originally a mountaineer , from the Dravidian root 


misr/ty 
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preserved in tlie Malayalam par 0 , id the Tamil par tine 
parai , and the Telugu paru. The formation of the word 
Pahdria corresponds probably with that of M(ihara y and as 
Mahara or Mahar is derived from Mhar and Mar, as Bahar 
is from Bhar and Bar, so may also Pahdr be regarded as a 
derivative from Pliar and Par. 21) 


29 Bishop Caldwell remarks on p. 519 on this subject: “ It has been said 
“ that the name Paroiya, or Pariah, is synonymous with that of the Paharias 
“ (from pdhar , a hill), a race of mountaineers, proporly called Malcvs, 
“ inhabiting the Rajmahal Hills, in Bengal; and henco it is argued that the 
a Parciyas may be considered, like the Pah&rias, as a race of non-Aryan, non- 
“ Dra vidian aborigines. It i 3 an error, however, to suppose that there is 
“ any connection betwoon those two names. The word Pariah, properly 
4 'Paroiya, denotes not a mountaineer, but a drummer, a word regularly 
“derived from parei, a drum, especially the great drum used at funerals. 
“ Tho name Parciya is, in fact, tho namo of a hereditary occupation, tho 
“ Parei vis being tho class of poople who arc generally omployed at festivals, 
“ and especially at funerals, a ? drummers.” 

The improbability of this derivation, though advocated by such a great 
authoritv as the highly esteemed and learned Bishop, has boon pointed out by 
me. Moreover, it may he remarked that Pariah drummers are not employed 
at tho festivals of Brahmans. 

As tho namo of tho Pariah is thus by high authorities derivod from parai, 
drum, it is hero perhaps not out of place to mention some of the various kindB 
of drums used by the natives of Southern India. The drums vary as to 
their size, construction, tho material they are made of, and tho manner in 
which they are carried. A Vamdra (Sauskrit Qamaru) is carried by a hull, a 
tyhanka (Sanskrit l)hakkd) on a horse, a Naylrd (of Semitic origin, in Arabic, 
e.ff., & A&; Tamil Xakara) by an elephant or camel, and a 11 ht ri (Sanskrit Bheri 
(*)) on a cart. Other kinds of drums are carried by men, as tho T'tppatiin, a 
small drum, which hangs from the left shoulder and is beaten under tho 
loft arm from below with a stick in the right hand, and from above with a 
small stick in tho left hand. Tho Tata, a small semi-globular shaped drum, 
is worn in frout round tho neck bt*low the chest and beaten with two small 
sticks. Thu Qol (Sanskrit J)hnia) is a big drum which is also carried over 
tho neck, but is beaten only with one stick in the right hand and with tho 
other hand. Tho Parai, which has the euphemistic name of Alan ku ram, is 
not carried, when beaten, but lies on tho ground between the foot of tho 
drumimr and is used at festivals, weddings, and funerals. It is beaten only 
by a particular class of Pariah tho Vetfiyon, who burns corpses and digs 
graves. It is therefore neither be aten by all Pariahs nor used in common 
life. Tho TappcitUii and Tam are in fashion among tho Pariahs find other 
low classes, though Muliammodano and Sodrus practise on thorn occasionali\ . 
The boaters of the other drums arc mostly Sfidrus. Tho K6ta^ and tho Tvd.i* 
on tho Kllagiri also have tho TappaW* and Tasft. Tho term pa*ai is in 
Tamil now used as the general tenn foi drum. L believe thm t of tho 
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The Brahuis. 



On the northern frontier of India near the Bolan Pass 
not far from the fceats of the ancient Bhalanas, who are 
mentioned by the bards of the Rg-veda, begins the long 
chain of the Brahui mountains. This mountain range 
extends continuously from the vicinity of the Bolan pass 
to Cape Monze on the Persian Gulf, and is to this day 
the home of the Dravidian Brahuis, who must be regarded 
as the western borderers of Dravidian India. The origin 


above-mentioned names of the drums are merely imitations of the sounds 
these instruments make. H. H. Wilson introduced by mistake the “ Palat/a 
or Par ay a” in his translation of the second edict of ASOka. The Mdlalu or 
Telugu Pariahs are also caUod Mannepuvdpdlu or Highlanders ; seo Ind. 
Antiq vol. VIII, p. 218. 

Compare Fr. Buchanan’s History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics 
of Eastern India , oditod by Montgomery Martin, vol. II, pp. 122, 123 : 
u The mountain tribes are, 1 behove, tho descendants of the original inhabit¬ 
ants of tho country, very little, if at all, mixed with foreign colonies. Their 
features and comploxion resemble those of all the rudo tribes, that I have 
seen on the hills from tho Ganges to Malabar, that is on the Vindliya moun¬ 
tains. Their noses are seldom arched and are rather thick at the points.. 
Their faces aro oval..Their lips are full..Their eyes.. are exactly like those of 
Europeans.” See Lassen, lndi&ohe Alterthumskundc, vol. I, pp. 451-453 
( 1 st od., pp. 380-384) : “ Die Paharia nennen sich selbst Malor oder Berg- 
bewohner,. . sie haben diesolben Ziigo und dio Hautfarbo, wie alio die rohon 
Stanimo vom Gangos nach Malabar . . es soli die Sprache der Paharia 
roich an Worten sein, dio dem Tamil and Tehnga zugloich angchoren.” On 
p. 1028 Lassen remarks in note 5 : “ Est is zu bemorkon, class Pdrada zwar 
auch Bergbewohnor bedeutet habon wird.”—I believe that the Parjas of 
Jeypure should be includod among these people, though Mr.D. F. Carmichael 
prefers to regard this name as a corruption by metathesis from tho Sanskrit 
word Prajas, subjects. Soe Manual of the District of Yizagapatum, p. 87 • 
Madras Census Report of 187L vol. J, pp. 223-225.—One of the Koli tribes 
on the Mahi Kant a hills is oidled Pariuh. Two Rajput tribes of Mallaai are 
known by the mime of Paria and Paridria . 

The tishermon in Tinnevelly are called Paravar (or Paratar and Paratavar) 
According to Mr. Simon Casie Ohetty in his “ Remarks on the Origin and 
History of the Parawas ” in vol. IV of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, pp. 130 -134 : 44 It is the general belief among tho Parawas that their 
44 original country was Ayudhya, or Oude ; and it. appears that previously to 
“the war of the Mali&bhOrat, thov inhabited the territory bordering on 
“ the river Yamuna, or Jumua... In that Boction of tho Mahahhfirat entitled 
“ A dipur va, it is said, that the king of tho Parawas who resided on the hanks 
“ of the Jumna, having found an infant girl in the bolly of a fish adopted 
44 her as his own daughter, giving hor the name of Machchakindi, and that 
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lie names of the Baluclies 30 and of the Brahuis is 
unknown, but I believe that they are in some way related 
to, if not indeed identical with, each other. I recognise in 
the name of the Paratas 31 and Paradas who dwelt in North¬ 
eastern Baluchistan,—which country coincides with the Para- 
dene of Ptolemy, 32 —the origin of the modem word Brahui. 
Both the Sanskrit as well as the Dra vidian languages possess 
the two liquids r and /, yet the former letter seems to have 


“ when she grew up, sho was employed (as was customary with the females 
“ of the Parawa tribe) to ferry passengers over the river. On a certain day, 
“the sage Pdrdsara having chanced to meet her at the ferry, she became 
“ with child by him, and wa3 subsequently delivered of a son, the famous 
“ Yyftsa, who composed tho PurAnas. Her great personal charms afterwards 
“ induced king Santanu , of the lunar race, to admit her to his royal bed, and 
“by him she heroine the mother of Vachitravirya , the grandsire of the 
“ Pdndavaa and Kauravas.. Hence tho Para was boast of being allied to the 
“lunar race, and call themselves accordingly, besides displaying at their 
“ wedding feasts the banners and emblems peculiar to it.” 

This is the story of Satyavati (Ifafsyagrwdht)* the mother of Vyflsa by 
Partialra_, and of Vicitravlrya and Citrftftgada by Santanu, which is told 
in tho Adiparva in the 63rd and 100th chapters and elsewhere, as also in. 
tho Harivariina, XYI1T, 38-45. Compare also J. Talboys Wheeler’s History 
of India , vol. I, pp. GO-62. 

It is peculiar that tho PaUevdridlu in the Telugu country who corres¬ 
pond to the Pajlis in the South are mostly fishermen, though the same term 
pallevandlu applies also to villagers. In North India a class of fishermen 
is called Malla. The name denotes the tribe and not the occupation. 

30 The modem Baluehea say that they came from Aleppo in Syria. Little 
is known about tho origin of their name. It rcsomblcs that of tho Balias 
and Bhuliinas, though it is unsafe to make any conjecture in this respect. 

31 See Bfhatsaihhita, x, 5, 7; xiii, 9; xiv, 21, &c. Varahamihira men¬ 
tions the Pftratas together with the R&matas, and with other nations on tho 
northern frontier of India, e.g. y Sa ka-Y avana - Darada-P&rata-KftmbO jAh. 
The P&radrta occur in Manu (x. 44), in the Ramayana, and repeatedly in the 
Mahahharata, Harivariada and Visnupnrdoa. 

It has beon also proposed to explain Pdrada as meaning a people living 
across the river, in this caso beyond the Indus. Such a mime could hardly 
have been assumed by the Panda thems. Ives, especially if they bad never 
crossed tho Indus. 

When describing Gcdrosia Ptolemy VI, 21, i, says: Ta ptu o$y tnl 
0a\dcrcrj) ttjs xajpas kclt^x overt* *1 pfitr&v kw/icu, ra 8e irapa rfyy Kappaylav 
na/[)rr(5ai(^ Uapaipai) y raSe irapk t)jv 'Apaxwlav Wf ovcapyaiot, i) 8^ r?}* 

\d>pas Tra.o’u koXutou napaoryrrj, avrify Tlapiu pc O' %v ra nobs Tcp 

Ti '$$ K*Ttxoi><n 'P dfjLiru. Besides Parndcuc may hr mentioned as connected by 
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leen preferred in more ancient times, as is seen, in tlie 
Vedic words dram, enough, and rarata, forehead, instead of 
the later alam and laldta. The same peculiarity has been 
observed in ancient Iranian, and no valid objection can be 
raised against connecting the word Parthva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions (the classical Parthiva ) with Pahlav. The Par- 
thians were Scythians or Turanians and so were the Pallas 
(Mallas) of India and their neighbours on the northern 
frontier of India. 

The power of the Parthians becoming supreme in Persia, 
the name became identified with Persia, and after the disap¬ 
pearance of the Parthian or Pahlavi kings the words Pahlari 
assumed in course of time the meaning of ancient Persian 
and even of ancient. It is a curious coincidence that in the 
Dravidian languages also a word resembling Falla in form 
means old, in Tamil and Malayalam pain, in Kanarese pale 
or hale , in 1 ulu para, etc. Under these circumstances I regard 
the Bra in Brahui as a contraction of Bara,, and obtain 
thus in Barahui a name whose resemblance to that of the 
ancient Barrhai the modern Bhars, as well as to that of 


mmila.ty of rmmeand vicinity of geographical position the districts Panin 
and Par sieve, the tribes of the Fanui (Arsaces and Tiradates are 
ea.d to have been Pomians), ParUtai, Fanidai or Farsi,-ui and ParsvUai and 
the mountain range of the Paropamisos, 

According to tho command of the king Sagara, the lava,,a, ahaved their 
heads entirely, the Fakas shaved tho upper half of their heads, ihe Fdrndas 

vamUS^-T-).’ the F * hl ™' let ** bCards 8TO-. JBefSX 


fiftgara^ evftm pratijfiftm ca guror vakyam nMarnya ca 
dharmain jaghftna tOsfim vai vSSftnyatvam cak&ru ha. 


15 


Arddhnm Sakftnam ftrnRO inuijidayitva vj nearjayut 
Yavan&nam 6imh sarvam KambOjanam tathniva ta iq 

PftradA zriukUfclg6&Ac& Pahlavfth smafirudharipah 
nisavadhuya va^atkflxah krtftb tSna mahatmana. 17 

Compare also Vishnu Purdna of H. H. WiLoo, edited bv F TTnii 
m, p. 204. ’ * ’ au > Voh 

IJiHhop Caldwell mentions that the practice of wearing long hair * 
char act eristic of the Dravidians. (See Dra vidian Grav>mar i L'nd edit Intro ' 
duction, p. [ 14.) Beards are ajyo worn by many Dra vidian races ? 
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aratas and Paravar, and tlieir kindred the Maratna 
Par awn and Dravidian Parheyas of Palamau is striking. 
It is also not impossible that the country Parasa, which 
corresponds to Northern Baluchistan and not to Persia, and 
is mentioned in Pliven-Tsiang’s travels, contains the same 
name. The interchange of r and l is equally apparent in 
the name of the Maras or Malas of Palamau, who derive 
their origin from Malva. The connecting link between the 
Braliuis and the ancient Dravidians through the Bhars, 
Parheyas, Mars and Malas, &o., seems to be thus established. 33 


The Bars or Bhars. 


After the Braliuis the aboriginal Indian race of the Bars 
or Bhars claims our attention. The earliest mention of them 
is found in Ptolemy VII, 2, 20, where they are called 


33 The late Dr. Trumpp was fully persuaded of the Dravidian character of 
the Brahui language. With respect to tho explanation of the name most 
authorities seem to admit that the first syllable Bra is originally dissyllabic. 
The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society contains in vol. XIX, pp. 59-135 

“ An Essay on tho Brfthui Grammar” after the German of tho late 
Dr. Trumpp, of Munich University, by Dr. Theodore Duka, M.R.A.S., 
Surgeon-Major, Bengal Army. On p. G4 we read: “ The national name, 
44 Br6htii is pronounced in several ways. Xicolson and Maulawi Alla Bux 
“ spell it Biruhi (that is Biroohi or Birouhi), but we must not forget that 
44 Biruhi ( ) is a Sindhi word, and it is therefore difficult to say how 

4 ‘the people in question call themselves. In Nicolson's Reader tho word 

4 * occurs twico written which cannot b< pronounced otherwise than 

44 Brdhdi or Birahdi, and this should, therefore, bo adopted as tho proper 
44 pronunciation of tho word.” 

This statement is not quite correct; it can as well he pronounced Bara hub 
for large, is pronounced bar a, and abreast, ba. rfbar. Sc c. 

According to Mr. C. Masson Brahui is a corruption of Ba-roh-i. 

Tho word Brahui appears to indicate a highlander , for a tribe of the Baluchis 
is called Nhch'tii, not a hill man, i.e., a dweller in the plain. The Nhftruis 
“may he considered to hold tho same place with reference to tho Braliuis that 
4 lowlanders 9 do to * * * 4 highlanders *8co The Countiy of Baloohhtan, by 
A. W, Hughes, p. 29. 

My derivation appears thus to have n good foundation. 

See Dr. Fr. Buchanan's Basu n .India, edited by M Martin, vol. II, p. 
120 : “ The northern tribe consider their southern neighbours as brethven, 



tribe, shocked at the impurity o£ the othus, deny this consanguinity, and 
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ihai. They do not appear to be specially quoted in 
Sanskrit literature, unless the wild mountaineer tribe of the 
Bharatas, who occur in the dictionaries along with the 
Sabaras, is considered identical with them. Sir Henry 
M. Elliot thought that the Bhars might perhaps he the 
Bharatas, whose descent is traced to -Tayadhvaja. According 
to the Ilarivamsa the Bharatas are very numerous. The 
Bhars pronounce their name very harshly, and it is by no 
means impossible that the well-known Aryan word barba¬ 
rian, Barbara or Varvara in Sanskrit, owes to a certain 
extent its origin to them . 34 The Bhar tribe is also known as 
Rajbhar, Bharat and Bkdrpatva , 35 There is some contention 
between the Bhar and the Bajbhar as to superiority, but this 
is a difficult point to decide; some regard the Bajbhars as 


<SL 


most usually call the northern tribo Chet, while they assumo to themselves 
the denomination of Mai or Mar, which however is probably a word of tho 
same derivation with Maler.” Compare also note 23 on p. 22 , and De¬ 
scriptive Ethnology of Bengal , by Colonel E. T. Dalton, p. 264 : “Wo have 
a tribe called Mai or Mar. .They declare, thoy came originally from Malwa. 
.. Malwa is the chief seat of the Bhll race, who are considered aborigines of 
that district. Mahivas and Bhila may bo identical, and our Paharias and 
Bhlls cognates.” 

31 Soe Genl. Sir A. Cunningham in his Archaeological Sun: eg of Lidia , vol. 
XVII, p. 140 : “ We know at least that the Aryans ridiculed the aborigines 
on account of their bury , and gave them the nick name of barbaras, or barba¬ 
ric, tis, from which we may conclude that any words containing tho burred r 
must be indigenous.” 

The word barbar is spolt in Hindustani batbar , Compare “Notes on 

the Bhars ai d other Early Inhabitants of Bundelkhand,” by Vincent A 
Smith in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal [1877], vol XLVI 
pp. 227-236, where in the first note on p. 227 we read: “ The mime is 
usually spelt * Bhar, ’ hut tho spelling ‘ Bharr ’ would more accurately 
represent the pronunciation.” 

36 See Sir Henry M. Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary of Indian Terms vol 
I, pp. 33 and 34 : “ Common tradition assigns to them the. . whole tract f r ,. m 
Gorakhpur to Bundolkhand and Saugor, and the large Pargannah of Bhadoi 
in Benares (formerly Bhardaf) is called after their name. Many old stone 
forts, embankments, and subterraneous caverns in Gorakhpur, Azimgirh 
Jaunpur, MirzapUr, and Allahabad, which are ascribed to them, would 
to indicate no niconsiderable advance in civilization. The wildBhlls of 
Mar war arc called Bhaunrls, hut I know not whether there is any connexion 
betwoen thorn and the Bhars The Bhoyas and Bhuttias of A„gorl and 
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ruled from the old Bhar nobility, who themselves claim 
to have been formerly Ksatriyas. They do not eat swine’s 
flesh as the Bhars do, and this abstention is regarded as an 
indication of greater respectability. All these race3 are now 
very much mixed. The Bhars are often mentioned together 
with the Cherus. 

We possess very little information about the ancient 
history of the Bhars. Legend associates their name with 
the earliest Aryan heroes, e.g.> with Rama and his sons, but 
the Bhars suddenly disappear from the scene, and, so far 
as history is concerned, reappear just previously to the 
Mahommedan invasion of India, at which period they cer¬ 
tainly possessed a vast territory, and were indeed the real 
owners of the soil. 

In fact the Bhars must havo once ruled over a great area 
of country stretching from Oudh in the west to Behai* in the 
east and Cliota Nagpur, Bundelkund and Sagar in the south. 
Their name still survives in Bahar, Bahraich (Bharaieh), 
Bara, Baragaon, Bara Banki, Barhapara and Barwan in 
Oudh, in Bareilly, Barliaj, Barhar (or Bliarhar) in the 
North-Western Provinces, in Bar, Barabar, Baraghi and 
Barliiya in Behar, in Barva in Ohota Nagpur, and in many 
other places. 36 Bara in Oudh is said to have been founded 




Singraull, who aTe generally classed as Ahlrs, may probably bear some 
relation to the Bhars, though no trace can now be had of their descent. 
The Cherils ulso are sometinies said to bo a branch of the Bhars. . . It is 
strange that no trace of Bhars is to bo found in the Puranas, unless we may 
consider that there is an obscure indication of them in the ‘ Brahma 
Parana,’ where it is said that among the descendants of Jayadhvaja are the 
Bharatas, who. it is added, ‘are not commonly specified from their great 
number, ’ or they may, perhaps, bo tho Bhargu.-, of the Muhubharata, 
subdued by Bhim Sen on his Eastern expedition. The Bhars con udor 
themselves superior to Raj bhars, notwithstanding the piexiornon of Raj, 
but this claim to superiority is not conceded by the Rajbhurs. They do not 
cat. or drink with each othe r.” 

See Harivamia XXXIII, 53 : Bharatiya suta jatA bahutvAnn&nukivititah. 

,i0 See The Bhars of Audh and Band,us, by Patrick Curuegy, Com¬ 
missioner of llai Burcl'i, Oudh ; printed in the Bcmjal Asiatic Journo’, vol. 45, 
p. 303 : «« The parganas of Bliardoi, Bharosa, Bahraich, and Bhmoli and the 
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Bhar Raja called Bara, while the foundation of Bara 
!anki is associated with Jas, another Bhar Raja. The Lihga 
on the top of the Bdrabar hill near Gaya was according to 


local tradition placed thereby a Bar Raja, whose combats 
with Krsna are even now remembered by the people. 37 This is 
most probably an allusion to the Asura Bana , the son of Bali. 
The Barhapara pargana is still populated with aboriginal 
Bhars. The pargana Bhadohi or Bhardohi is called after 
them, and the name of the town of B/iaraich is also derived 
from their name. 38 

Traces of the former supremacy of the Bhars are found 
scattered all over the country. Most of the stone erections, 
fortifications, as well as the ombankmeuts, and the subterranean 
caves in Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, Janpur, Benares, Mirzapur, 
and Allahabad are ascribed to them. Such forts generally 
go now by the name of Bhar-dth. The grand ruins known 
as those of Pampapura in the neighbourhood of the modem 


town of Bhartipur (near the Bhar capital, Kushhawanpur alias Sultanpur), 
are all behoved to derive their names from the Bhars.. Slooman also mentions 
a large district of nearly a thousand villages near Mahumdi, which even in 
his day was known as Bharwftrft, now occupied by Ahban Rajputs.” Com¬ 
pare Bengal Asiatic Journal , vol. 46, pp. 227 and 228 : “ The former presence 
of the Bhars in the Hamlrpur District is attested by the traditions, which 
will bo presently described, and by local names in overy pargana. A few 
examples of such names out of many may be of interest ; thus tho old 
name of the town of Sumerpur (in Parg. Sumerpur) is Bharua, and in tho 
parganus of Maudha, Panwarl-Jaitpur, Jalalpur, and Bath, respectively, 
we find localities named Bhars a wan, Bharwara, Bharkharl or Barkharl, and 
Bhanraura Kora, and in several of these cum s the evidence of the name is 
confirmed by that of tradition.” With respect to Baragaon Genl. Sir A. 
Cunningham {Arch ecological Sure ay of India y vol. I, p. 28) says: 44 By tho 
Brah.nans those ruins (of Baragaon) arc mid to be the ruins of Kundilpur 
. .1 doubt the truth of this Brahmanical tradition, more especially as I ran 
show beyond all doubt that tho remains at Baragaon are the ruins of Nolan da 
tho most famous s* at of Buddhist learning in all India." 

37 About Barabar compare Arch. Survey of India, vol. T t pp. 40-53. 
Sir A. Cunningham derives tho name from “ bora and auara, or Baratcara, 
tho great enclosure (sec p. 43).” as there w.ts an enclosure on the Siddhog vara 
hill. See ibidem, vol. VIII, pp. 35-37. 

38 Genl. Sir A. Cunningham identifies tho Bardaciis of Ptolemy with 
Bharhut. See Arch. Survey of India, IX, pp* 2-4 and XXI, p. 92. 
Compare also Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XVI, pp. 401-416. 
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Mirzapur probably owed their origin to the Bhars. Mr. C. A. 
Elliot states that u almost every town whose name does not 
“ end in pur, or abad, or mow, or is not distinctly derivable 
“ from a proper name, is claimed by tradition, in the east of 
“ Oudh, as a Bhar town. The district of Bharaich ... is their 
“ oldest abode, and the name of the town Bharaich is said 
“to be derived from them.” Traces of the Bhars abound 
according to Mr. Duthoit, late Superintendent of the Maha¬ 
raja of Benares, <c on all sides in the form of old tanks and 
village forts. One cannot go for three miles in any direc¬ 
tion without coming upon some of the latter.” Not very 
long ago the Bhars were the lords of the soil in the districts 
of Benares and Oudh, and according to the still prevailing 
tradition in Azimgarh, the Raj bhars occupied the country in 
the time of Rama. The structures left by the Bhars prove 
that they were equally proficient in the arts of peace and of 
war. The remains ascribed to them are especially numerous 
in the Benares district. 39 

Benares or Varanasi (BaranasI) lies on the banks of the 
Barna (or Varam), where it flows into the Ganges. I ani 
of opinion that Bdrdnan owes its name to the Bars or 
Bh&rs. I assign likewise the name bf Behar or Bahar to 
the same origin, especially as the Bhars were once the rulers 
in this district, and as the usual derivation from Vihdra, a 
Buddhist temple, seems to me very problematic, the more so 




Compare Sherringhs Hindu Tribes and Castes , vol, I, pp. 367-375 on 
the Bhnr tribe, and the Archaeological Survey of India, vol. XII, p. SO: 
“It is said that N a gar Khfts and Pokhra, and the land generally around 
“ the Cliando Tal, w^re originally in the possession of the Bhars, who may 
“ poRsihly, therefore, have founded some of the ancient sites in that 
“ neighbourhood.” l\oad also Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XLV, p. 305, 
about tho Bharddis (or Bhar-fthftdis). 

On the other hand, Mr. Smith, id'dem, vol. XLVT, p. 234, remarks: 
“ Tho Bhars of Bundelkhand, so far as we know them, seem, to havo 
“possessed little of the arts of civilization, and to havo con sequent ly left 
“ behind them almost nothing of architectural or artistic interest.*; 

6 
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as Bebar was not the only district in India which was covered 
with such religious buildings. Not far north from the old 
town of Behar lies to this day the district and village of Bur. 
Bahar is also the name of a small place in Oudk. It might 
perhaps be advisable to discontinue deriving the names 
of Indian localities from Sanskrit words, as has been usually 
done hitherto, unless where such derivations ore well sup¬ 
ported. General Sir A. Cunningham thinks that too much 
stress has been laid upon the popular traditions which ascribe 
nearly all the ancient remains to the Bhars. 10 But, impossible 
though it may be to prove the authenticity of the legends, 
it can hardly be doubted that a good deal of truth doel 
underlie them. 


In the explanation of the local names a great difficulty 
arises because many words of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabio and 


_ C-- S “ uT' A- C unrimgham, Archeological Survey of India, vol. XI, 
P ' 07 • *“? b ® e “ th0 fashlon to refer all the remains of antiquity in East- 

cm Oudh to tho barbarous race of aboriginal Bhars.” 

Instead of proving tho incorrectness of such statements, that mnv bo 
and ind eed a re, wrong in some cases, Sir Alex. Cunningham substitutes 
another etymology, to which also many real objections can ho made Ho 
is m favor of substituting for tho name of tho Mar people that of tho bar 
(banian) tree, which is m Sanskrit Vata. Speaking of the native burr as 
mentioned on p. 38, m noto 34, he continue* on p. 140 of vol XVII • “ T 
“ Ulis cUi83 1 would rePor ‘he name of the banian tree, bat which t 
“ m 7 dabl >' pronounced bar Or .car, with a burring r. Hence, as da means 
water in several of tho aboriginal dialects, we have IFardd, or tho ‘ II ,nil 
“ tree river.’ That this is tho true derivation of tlm „„„ ™ 

“ca tain from the plontifulness of tho banian troo in the 
“whero we ulso find the names of War-ora Ware - nr ,' tuct , 

“ Work*. Wargai, Worjhari, Warhuli, Warn^ZTwIZT^ 

“ ,iov,,:a tim,a repeated; and oven the name of Bora.' itself fo J 
“ properly War Mur or Barker, tho country of tho bar, a t . ,*?, bu 

Some of these etymologies appear very doubtful, csDeciullv 
Warga,, and Bcrar. I should perhaps remark £?££%£* 
Sir Alex. Cunningham differ from those quoted by mo on p. 39. ? , by 

peculiar that most of tho localities above mentionod oro writton rJ?) 3 S ° 
initial W. Compare also tho notices about tho Banian (£«,.) farZl ™ 
the Uwcl 1 pargana in the Arehawlagical Survey of India, vol XVTTT 8 Ul 
62-31, and vol. XXII, pp. 13-15. . AVIII > 
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origin are very similar to the tribal name of the 
Bhars. 41 

These people formed no doubt a considerable portion of 
the old population of Northern India. Though the Aryan 
power was for some time paramount in this part of Bliarata- 
varsa, and our historical accounts about the Bhars begin 
at a considerably later period—in fact after the Buddhist 
reformation—we are as yet unable to define the time of the 
supremacy of the Bhars. I am of opinion that the Aryan 
invaders subdued the Bhars, and kept them in the back¬ 
ground till they in their turn were vanquished by other 
intruders. The non-Aryan population continued to occupy 
the ground as previously in the capacity of landowners, 
farmers and serfs. The Buddhist re-action brought them 
again to the front. Some of them who were landholders or 
farmers were called Blifimiyas, from Bhumi , land, and are 
now known by this namo. 42 


"E.g., bar, bhdr , bhdrd, burden; bar , signifies also in Hindustani 
according to the various words from which it is derived, time, water, prohibi¬ 
tion, &c.; bard, boy, bdrah, twelve, bar , excellent, barr, wasp, bard and 
bard , large, bar , Indian figtree, &c. 

42 See General Sir A, Cunningham in the Archeological Survey of India , 
vol. XI, pp. 130-131 : “ There is a ruined fort on the hill above the village 
“ (Bhuili). The derivation of the name is not known, but I suspect it to bo 
“ connected with the great tribe of Bhuias . and that it may be only a 
“ slightly altered form of Bhttidla. The Bhuias are by far the most numer- 
“ ous class in the Chunar and Sahsaram districts. Tlioy aro evidently the 
44 aborigines or old inhabitants of tho country. Buchanan writes the name* 
“ Bhungihar, hut I believe that the proper appellation is simply Bhuinia, or 
*' mui of tho earth, or autochthones, a title given to them by tho Brahmans. 
“ They generally call themselves Musahar 

Sec tho History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern Tndia , 
edited by Montgomery Martin; London, 1883, vol. I, p. 1 G8 : “The 
“ Bhnr have been fuUy mentioned in my account of Puraniya, in tho north. 
u western parts of which, and in tho ad jacent parts of Tirahut and Nepal 
“they were at one time the governing tribe further, pp. 170 , 177 , 178: 
“ In this district the most numerous of these tribes is called Mtisahar, and tin y, 
“ probably like the Bhungiyas, are tho remains of tho armies of Jarasandha. 

In some parts, Musahars and Bhungihars are reckoned two names for 
*‘ tho s&mo tribe, which is probably a just opinion ( 1 76). Thu Bajuanu are a 
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As many changed or disowned tlieir tribal name, the- 
seeming disappearance of the Bhars can be explained to a 
great extent. They were also largely absorbed by other 


“ pretty numerous tribe (177). They pretend that their common ancestor was 
“ a certain Rishi, who had two sons. From the eldest aro descended the 
“ Raj wars, who became soldiers and obtained their noble title j from the 
“ younger aro descended the Musahars, who have obtained their name from 
“ eating rats which the Rajwars reject. .. They differ in scarcely any of their 
“ customs from the Musahars.... The Raj war and Bhungiyas aro allowed to be 
“ higher than the Musahars... .They all speak a very impuro dialect of the 
“Hindi.. Tho Musahars live chiefly in little round huts, like bee-hives; 
“ but the huts of the Bhungiyas and Rajwars aro of the usual form. The 
“ Bhungiyas and Rajwars have chief men called Majhis, like those of the 
“hill tribes in Bhugalpur.” (178); vol. II, p. 119. 

About the Musaharread: “ The Musheras of Central and Upper India,” 
by John C. Nesfield, in the Calcutta Review of January 1888, pp. 1-53. 
On p. 2 , Mr. Nesfield says: “In Buchanan’s Eastern India they are 
“described as a people ‘who ha^e derived their name from eating rats.’ 
“In an old folk-tale, which lias recently come to my knowledge, the name 
“ is made to signify flesh-seeker or hunter (being derived fron masu, flesh, 
“ and hera t seeker).” 

Compare Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal , pp. 81, 82, 92, 130, 148— 

“ The Kocehis then gave a lino of princes to Kumrup ; at this time a part 
“ of Upper Asam was under a mysterious dynasty, called the Bhara Bliuya, 
“ of which no one bus ever been able to make anything (81) . .All tlio works 
“still existing in the deserted forests of the northern bank of the Brahma- 
“ putra are attributed to tho Bhura Bhungyas or Bhuyas(82). (Buchanan 
vol. II, p. 012, mentions already tho lege nd of the 12 persons of Bdrah 
“ Bhuiyas .)..The Kocch app< tr to mo equally out of their clement among the 
“ Lohitic tribes. .In short I consider they belong to the Dravidu n stock and 
“ arc probably a branch of tho great Bhuiya family, and wo thus obtain a clue 
“ to the tradition of the Bhara Bhuiyas, to whose peiiod of rule so many great 
“ works in Asam are ascribed(92). 

According to Colonel Dalton, p. 327, the Raj wars inSirguja “are skilled 
‘■in a dance called Chalk, which I believe to bo of Dravidiaa origin. •*' See 
the two 1 “On the Bftrah BhOytts of Eastern Bi n_ by J)r. James 
Wiuo, in the Bengal Asiatic .f>j<irn'il y xQ\. LXIIT, pp. 197 . 21 p , (n <t Vo i f 1 V 
pp. 181-83. Dr. Wiso relates the history of five Bhnyas, i.e.[ of Fuzl Ghuzi of 
Bhowft], Chrmd Rfti and Kcdar Rfii of Bikramptir, Lakhan Manik of Bhnluah 
Kandarpa Narayana ItAi of Cliandradlp, *uid Isa Khan, Masnad-i-Ali of 
Khizrp&r. 

.Compare further Note on Ma/dsthdn near Ragttrd (Bogra), Emttni Hero 7 
by 1 d. O’Donnell, ihitlnr^ LXIV, pp. 183--1«0 On page I 83 
“With regard to Muhftsthftn ho (tho District Deputy Collector) seems more 
“correct. He identifies it with Bdnndra , the capital of the Barondra 
4 ,f:, »dua. In favour of this view the only arguments are strong, though 
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~''tes and communities, but a sufficient number of them still 
exists. 43 


Many Rajputs have Bhar blood in their veins, and 
Dr. Francis Buchanan went so far as to state that tho 
Parihara Rajputs of Shahabad are descended from the 
Bhars. 44 


“ simple. The whole country between the Ganges, the Mahflnanda, Kamrup, 
“and the Karatoyd, was undoubtedly the old Barendra Desha. To tho 
“ present day, much of it is called ‘ Baiind.’.. AU round it, however, there 
“are Bhriues, holy wells and embankments connected with tho name of 
“ Bhlma, one of the Pfl,n<java brothers .. Bhlma is said to have made a lurrre 
“ fortified town south of Maliftsthan, which is marked by great earthworks 
“ altogether about oight miles long, and stiU in places, as much as twenty 
“ feet high. Tho whole country between them and Maliasthan is in places 
‘ 1 covered with bricks. .. It may be mentioned in connection with Mahasthan 
“ that there is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons of very 
“high distinction and mostly named Pala came from the west, to perform 
“ a religious ceremony on tho Karatoyft river, but arriving too late, settled 
“ down on its banks till the next occurrence of the holy season, the Narayani, 
“ which depends on certain conjunctions of the planets, and was then twelve 
“years distant. They are said to have built numerous places and temples, 
“ dug tanks, and performed other pious acts. They are said to have been 
“ of the Bhuinhar or Bhaman Zamindar tribe, which is, at the present day, 
“ represented by the Rajas of Banaras and Bhettia.” Seo also Archeological 
Survey of India , vol. XV, p. 116. 

43 Tho Census of 1881 counts 382,779 Bhars, of whom 20,870 live in 
Bengal, 1,639 in the Central Provinces, and 360,270 in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

44 See Dr. Buchanan’s report in Montgomery Martin’s vol. II, p. 463 : 
“ In tho account of Shahabad I have mentioned, that those pretending to bo 
such (Parihar Rajputs) were in fact Bhars or Bhawavs, and tho same might bo 

apposed to be the case here (in Gorukhpoor), where the Bliars v. re once lords 
of the country ; but the Bhars here do not pretend to have any kindred with 
the Parihars, and the latter are not only allowed to be a pure but a high 
tube;” and vol. I, l‘J3 : “Tho tribe of palanquin-beaTors, including Parihar 
Bqjputs, Bajbangsi Bhars > and Pajbars amounts to about 600 families.” 

Compare P. Carnegy in tho Bengal Asiatic Journdl, vol. XLV, p. 300-2. 
“ Many years of tho official life of tho w iter have been devoted to duties 
l * ■which involved the o.i urination of the genealogies of somo of our oldest 
*’ and best nut ivc families, and the trulls of his inquiries have led him to 
“tho following conclusions :{ 1 ) that not a single member of tho Iambi! 

‘ gentry or local priesthood can trace buck to an ancestor who lu-ld an uero 
“ of land, or who administered a spiritual function within the area under 
“inquiry during the Bhar supremacy ; (2) that scarcely any of thorn can 
“ trace back to an ancestor who came into Audh at the Muhammadan advent. 
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lie Blifirs like other tribes have embraced the different 
creeds, which from time immemorial prevailed in India; 


“ when the Bhars, who were then in universal possession of the land, were 
“ overthrown ; and (3) that the great mass of the landowners of to-day can 
“ trace no further back than to an ancestor whose origin is easily discovered 
“ to be both indigenous and spurious. .. I have found the opinion so gener- 
** ally entertained that there was a Rajput conquest and colonization of 
“ Audh, that it requires a distinct answer.. .1 have not discovered the exist- 
“ ence of any such central tradition of conquest by Rajpats from without.. 
“ I can refer to the histories of many Rajput clans,. .but none of them declare 
il • *^ ie arrival of an army of clansmen, and colonization by the victors with 
tl their families and ldn. The very fact of tho singular connections to which 
*‘ so many of the clans trace their descent is opposed to tho idea of a con- 
44 quest by arms. An orthodox Hindu, the conqueror of a low-born race, 
“ would not have founded a family by an alliance which his religion sternly 
“ rebuked.. .It is finally noticeable that the Audh clans who claim an extra - 
‘‘provincial origin, trace their descent to single ChatrXs, and not to troops 
“ of Rajput invaders. Such are the Bais of Baiswara,. .and the Rajkumars. 
“ . .With these two exceptions none of tho clansmen of eastern Audh claim a 
“western origin. In regard to the third class, it is always invidious to 
“ enter into details of pedigrees, but a few amongst very many available 
“instances may be given. Tho Kanpuria is one of our most important 
“clans; so is the Bandelgot. In twenty generations according to tho 
“ members, both these pedigrees are lost in obscurity ; but what tho world 
“ says is this, that they are the offspring of mal-alliances botween two 
Brahman brothers, and women of the Ahlr and Dhfltrkar tribe. Tho 
“Amethiais notan unimportant clan. They call themselves Chamar-gor 
“ Raj pats, and their generations are not longer than the other named. 
“ What tho world eays of this, is that a Chamar-gor is tho offspring of a 
“ Chamar father and a Gor-Brahman woman. Moreover within tho memory 
“ of man. an Amethia Chiof has, according to Sleeman, taken to wife tho 
“ grand-daughter of an ox-Pasl Chowkildar and raised up orthodox seed 
“ unto himself. Tho Raolars are another numerous clan with hut half the 
“ number of generations, and with precisely a similar parentage as tho Kan- 
“ ptirias (Brahman-Ahlr). Their name is taken from Rawat, an Ahlr chief. 
“ The Pulwars are influential and numerous, and of these it is said that they 
“arc descended from a common ancestor, who had four wives, of whom 
“ one only was of his own tatus, tho others being a Bharin, an Ahzrin and 
“another low caste woman. Hero we have a Hindu-Bhar origin freely 
“admitted. The Bhalesaltan clsn, also, is comparatively modern, and of 
“ equivocal Ahlr origin. There are numerous families of Bais, too, who aro 
“in no way related to the Tilokchandl Bais of Baiswara. The former are 
“ modern and equivocal, the term Bais being, it may bo mentioned, the most 
“ ready gate by which enlistment* into the fraternity of Rajpata could for- 
“ morly bo achieved... Finally, all those landowning families, who can only 
“ urge an indigenous origin, must, whether they admit it or not, recognise 
“tho fact that they are descendants of Bhars, for every acre of land was 
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Buddhism and Jainism were naturally more popular 
than any other foreign religion. 45 

A considerable number of Bhars fills the post of village 
policemen, while others are ploughmen, but the vast majority 
of this race are now in a miserable condition. 

In spite of the abilities they exhibit when suitably 
employed, and in spite of the reputation of their ancestors 
which has survived to this day, the descendants of the ancient 
rulers of the land have now lost nearly everything and are 
reduced to the most abject condition. 


The Mars , ffiidrs , Makars y Mhairs or Mcrs . 

While speaking about the Ifallas I availed myself, on pp. 
21 and 22, of the opportunity of introducing the Makars or 
Mliars, whom 1 recognised as the people who had given their 
name to Hahdrdsfra. But it was not to that country alone 
that the Makars were confined, for they have always been 
occupants of Rajputana. The provinces which now go by the 
name of (Ajmere) Mhairwara and (Jodhpur) Marwar are their 
aiu lent home. “ The Mair or Mem is,” according to Colonel 
^ od, “ the mountaineer of Bajpootana, and the country he 
“ inhabits is styled Mamoarra or the region of hills.” These 
hill men by and bye populated the plain and are also found 
there. J hey remained masters of the soil until they were 
ousted later on by victorious invaders. As chiefs and 
warriors, like other aboriginal tribes, they have a olairn to be 


„ 0wned > and tho country was throughout peopled by,these alone and by 
no others.’’—Compare also tho article “On the Bhar Kings of Eastern 
anda’oo by W ' °' Ben0tt > iri thu InihaH Antiquary, vol. I, 1872, pp. 2C5 

46 Compaio Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. XLV, p. 30.?. 

46 See Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Lieutenant-Colonel James 
0{ii vo1 X » 630.—1 lie name of Minrtria generally connected with 6 m -krii 
desert, mountain, rock. JL believe this dvrivrtlit. i to bo wrong*, 
° ugh u gives a pretty good explanation of tho diversified nature of iho 
■uuutiy, which is hilly in one part and irid in t•.»' other. 
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called Rajputs, for the name of Rajput or Rajaputra confers 
only a social, and not an ethnological distinction. The 
term Rajput is generally applied to an Aryan Ksatriya, 
though everybody knows that the victors intermarried freely 
with the vanquished non-Aryans, who were never totally 
annihilated, and that the Mars and other non-Aryan tribes 
claim relationship with the Rajputs. 

No real ethnological difference between a Mar (Mhar, 
Mahar) and a Mhair (Mer) has been found to exist. It 
has been previously mentioned that, according to Colonel 
Dalton, “Mar or Mala is a very uncertain name applied 
“ to or assumed by different people in different parts of India, 
“ hut it may ho that there is some affinity between all the 
“ tribes who hear it.” 47 

Many Mars (Mhars) have clung to their hills as strong¬ 
holds ; some have comfortably settled down as cultivators, 
while by far the greater part are exposed in consequence of 
their indigence to severe oppression, and are treated like 
Pariahs. In fact, the history of the Mar (Mliar) resembles 
that of the Bh&r and the Pariah, and, like the latter, ho 
has also retained in the Dekhan a small amount of influ¬ 
ence. For, according to Mr. R. N. Gooddine, “ he is the 
“ watchman and guardian of the village and the living chro- 
“ nicle of its concerns. His situation or his curiosity makes 
“ him acquainted with everybody's affairs, and his evidence 
“ is required in every dispute. Should two cultivators quarrel 
“ respecting the boundaries of their fields, the Mhar’s evidouco 
“ought to decide it, and should a similar quarrel happen 
“ between two villages, the Mhars are always the chief actors 


* 7 See Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I, 681 ; Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, vol. I, 97: “All the inhabitants of Mhair wara bear tho common 
title of Mairs or hillnion, which, however, must be regarded rather us n 
fTaograpliioal than as a social or religious distinctionand VII, 514 ^ « 

</f these (the Minas and Mhairs) claim irregular descent by half-blood from 
Hnjjtute, while some of them arc closely connected wilh the Bhlls. M 
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n it, and to tlieir decision alone it is sometimes refeired. 
44 The Mliar is emphatically called the village-eye. 33 


Tick Maravar. 

The l\I<irat'd)' in Madura and Tinnevelly likewise claim 
the position of Rajputs, and if we regard them as a warrior 
tribe, they are eutitled to tliis distinction. They are also 
most probably in some way connected with the Mars of the 
north. The Maravar have to a great extent preserved 
their freedom and independence. They are brave, warlike, 
and self-willed like most semi-barbarous races, but they 
have latterly taken to more peaceful pursuits than they used 
to follow formerly. They were once very numerous, but 
are now greatly reduced in numbers. Their chief is the 
Setupati of liamnad, one of the oldest and most respected 
princes in Southern India, and who is still highly honored by. 


48 See this extract from Mr. It. N. Grooddine’s Report on tho “ Village 
Communities of the Dekhan,” in vol. II, pp. 207-208 of Rev. M. A. Sher- 
ring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, as well as Sherring’s further remarks. 

Mr. W. F. Sinclair says (see Indian Antiquaty, vol. Ill, 1874, pp. 130, 
131): “The Makars or Dhtds are the most important casto of Par wails. 
Whether they aro the aborigines of the country or not, there does not seem 
to be any way of deciding ; but it seems to me that the term Mabavfishtjft, 
generally translated 4 country of the MarathAs,*’ is at least as likolv to 
mean ‘ country of the Mlahars 4 ’ and 1 iimow this out for more learned 
Sanskptists to decide upon. However, they aro a very important people in 
it now, nor must it be supposed that their position, though socially low, 
is without its rights and dignities . . . The Mahflx, as I have mentioned, 

is not only the guardian of boundaries, but also of the public police and 
health, as watchman and scavenger; of communications, for he should guide 
travellers and make petty road repairs ; and of tho public treasure and 
correspondence, for it is his duty to carry tho revenue to tho treasury, and 
convoy all messages on account of Government. It will 1 .hj seen that ho 
has no sinecure (and) . . it is obvious that hi.' is not ouo of the Queen 3 
bud bargains.’ These duties belong to tho MahAr aa or village 

watchman . , , But the Turdl or gate-ward, an officer f. -uid in a go*4 

many villages, is generally also a Mah&r by caste, 1 ho t' n11 in simply 

Hindustani for a Muhfti and is found as vo go north wank” Compare “ i Vo 
1 .eetm-os on the Aboriginal Baco of ImKa,” by f.i.-.u..<: ■!). ,1 Brijtp.. n.,„,t 
.So,-. Journal, Mir. pp. 275-309. •pocialt.v p. 281. Sec my remavks 
about tUv origin of tho tenn Jfohiraftr* on pp. 22 altd-23. 
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and exacts honors from, tlie surrounding chiefs and princes. 
The active life which the Magavan leads in the open air has 
imparted to him great bodily strength. He can be easily 
distinguished from other natives by his good figure and 
generally erect and proud bearing. 49 

The Pariah, Paharia, Parheya, the Brahui, Bar or Bhar 
and the Mar, Mhar or Mahar of our day should, as I hope to 
have proved, be regarded as the descendants of the original 
Dravidian population. I am of opinion that all these tribes, 
whose names contain the letter r, are the representatives 
of the first and oldest stratum of the Dravidian race, and that 
the descendants of the 'Malla or Valid are those of the second 
stage, from which the other part of the present Dravidian 
population has been gradually evolved. 

Religious and Social Privileges enjoyed by 
Pariahs. 

In Mysore the Iloliija or Jlolcfja (aojsDcxb, SojaSocb 
takes the place of the Pariah. The word Holiya may be 
another form for Pulaiya, unless we assume that the / in 
Holiya is a change from r and connect the word Holiya with 
Paraiya. 

However despised a position the Pariah and the Holiya 
occupy in the places whore they live, they have preserved 
and still cherish, as the Mhar and Bhar do, the memory 
of former greatness and regard themselves as the original 
owners of the soil. Political revolutions, about which we 
now know nothing, have most probably been the cause of 


Mnravan also moans originally mountaineer , but Mr. Nelson in his 
Manual of Madura, has quoted (II, p. 39) a legend. u« ording to which tbo 
Mamvar -ided with Rftma against Havana, and Uftma thanked thorn and 
41 exclaimed in good Tamil, Mam?not ‘ I will never forget ; and that they 
4t have ever since been railed Maravans. With more pro! ability the name 
* ' may be connected with the word maratn , LO& h, which means killing, 
** ferocity, bravery and the like.’* See Nelson 9 II, p > 33 . p 2 , on 

the Majravar. 
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subversion by other kindred Drayidian tribes. Tot, 
considering the unstable nature of the Indian states, the 
continual disturbances and fighting which give to Indian 
history such an unpleasant and unsatisfactory appearance, 
there seems nothing peculiar in the claims advanced bj those 
Pariahs, who are in reality the descendants of the original 
inhabitants. The Pariah calls himself to this day the eldei 
brother of the Brahman, claiming in this manner precedence 
of the Brahman. The Brahmans on the other hand ascribe 
the origin of the Pariahs, Candfilas, and other low castes to 
the connection of Brahman women with low caste men, 01 to 


the curse which sages, like A isvamitra, were so fond of uttci- 
ing against their own flesh and blood, or against an\ one 
who was unfortunate enough to come across them at an 
inauspicious moment. The legend of the curse of Ais\ii- 
mitra’s sons is interesting, as it ascribes to them the origin 
of some wild tribes like the Andhras, Tundras, Babaras, 
and Pulindas.™ 

The Pariahs have according to the Xanaicffi eighteen 
titles like the Vellalar and possess also the same insignia. 51 

The chief goddess of the Pariahs is called Altai or Amnia], 
mother, and represents Parvatl as mother of the earth, 'while 


w The older fifty of the hundred sons of Hsramltra offended tlieir father, 
and Iwiing eiiiscd by him, became oute^istes and the forefathers of all the 
wild tribes. 

According to an old tradition, found in the Purilnas and retold in the 
Ki'tetiMaraMitd of Vr*fikatuealaeaivar of Dayupurim and in the Kummso 
JSfiiiMvaraitttika, Vhsistfm was the son of T’vvasl, the famous divine prost i¬ 
tute, and the husband of a Candida woman of tin' Cakkili caste, who was in 
reality Arundhafi, reborn as a Caudali. As such she bore him one hundred 
sous, "lundy-six of whom disobeyed their father and reverted to tlio PatVamu. 
(fifth; or Pariah east- , while the four othci* remained Brahmans.-- tt/vsty* 
wa I, *»air. adv intimated on p. 24 , U this birth the brother of Vasi,t> . 

51 Among those insignia are mentioned the following : whH«L curth-nrele 
umbrellas : lion, swan, green and white, monl.<*v (//- .. '■■■> ;(!•')> *■ u< k«>o, pb'u, h- 
handlb, wheel an.l Hon fared flags; a trumpet ; olosaly eanivd tor. hes 
and day torches; victorious hells two v.n.!, ehowri.-,. « ll ° ' h|‘>.int, 
white horse ; ivory palanquins : cttscUS fan, flute ; v. lute petticoat, two poles 
wiiii cloth neruBB the street i/r .''' ■ ■)> £°l'-lcn 1 r -’ 
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(dari she resembles through her evil inclinations Kali. 
_ ifTerent personifications of Parvatl and Kali are variously 
named, as Yelattal (Eiattal), Nagattal, Egatt&l, Cemattal, 
Mariyattal or Mariyamraan, Angalamman, Ellamman, Pun. 
ganamman (Pungattal), &c. Temples are found everywhere 
in South India, and she is generally the village goddess. 
Mariyamman , the goddess who inflicts and removes small-pox 
and other diseases, is found among the Grauda-Dravidians 
of the whole of India. 


§L 


The feasts of these goddesses extend over a week and last 
occasionally sixteen days. During the whole of this time a 
Pariah is kept clothed and fed in the temple as the accepted 
bridegroom of the goddess. High across the streets festoons 
of margosa leaves are hung, and on the last day, while pots 
filled with water are carried by the people and the idol is 
taken in procession round the streets of the village, tom¬ 
toms are beaten in honor of the Pariah bridegroom, and after 
he has fasted and bathed, he gets a new cloth dyed with 
saffron, and the priest fastens a quarter anna piece to tho 
right hand of the goddess and another to that of the Pariah. 
This ceremony is called kappu, •srruLf. 

The name Velatta] is commonly explained as mother of 
Subrahmanya, from Vel and Altai. Nagattal is regarded 
to signify the same from Nagan (Subrahmanya) and Attul. 
Some Tamil scholars however do not favor this explanation 
When revered in these forms Parvati or Kanyakumarl is 
regarded as a Pariah woman or Matangi. 

The Pariahs enjoy even now, in many places, privileges, 
the origin of which cannot ho explained except by admitting 
the existence of substantial reasons, which have long been for 
gotten. A Pariah ties to this day the tftli round the neck of 
Eg&ttal, the tutelary goddess of Black Town in Madras. The 
Pariah, who acts ns the bridegroom, arrives at the temple 
about ten days before the feast commences and is treated ns 
described above. At Pemmbur, near Madras, tho same deity 
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is gonerally the priest of the village goddess, and the Kulvadi 
or Pariah headman of the village community is regarded 
as the real proprietor of the village. At Melkota a Holiya 
presents to Celvapillai, or utsava-idol, which is thus called as 
it is carried in procession at the festival, a branch of the 


Cami or Vahni tree to he used as an arrow for his bow at 
the hunting festival ( pdrivettai ), and while the idol is moving 
in procession, a Pariah huntsman lets a hare run across 
the road in front of the car that the god may shoot at it ; 
this done, the idol returns in grand procession to the temple. 
The Pariah receives as a reward (pdritd§ibwi) a garland, the 
flowers of which are distributed among the heads of the 
large conflux of Pariahs. This hunting festival is in Mala- 
yalam called pnllirctta , or royal hunt. It is just possible that 
pari and palli are identical words. The Iloliyas puli the car 
at Melkota and are not debarred from approaching it. They 
pull also the ropes of the cars at Kahcipuram, Kurabha- 
konam, Krlvalliputtur, and other places. In fact they do so 
wherever there are big temples. To obviate any unpleasant¬ 
ness arising on such occasions, it is laid down, as a rule, that 
the touch of Pariahs and outcastes who come to revere the 
deity does not pollute. 

Dev a 1 ay asanil p a s than devasevartham ft gat an 

Candalan patitan vapi sprstva na snanam aoarot. 52 

The Iloliyas are permitted in Melkota to enter the Tiru- 
na ray a na temple on three days of the year. The Brahmans 
ascribe this privilege to the circumstance that a poor but pious 
Pariah had observed that a cow approached every day a 
white ant's hole and let her milk drop into it . lie searched 
and discovered that the image of Celvapillai was concealed in 
it. In consequence, the Pariah took compassion on the cow 

6 " One need not bathe if one touches C’andilns or outeaates, >vlio stand 
noai the temple and have come to worship God, 
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Ciai£t^supplied her daily with fodder. The great Vaisnava 
reformer, Bhagavat Bamamijaearya, liad at the same time 
been dreaming of this Celvapillai image, and the Pariah 
showed it to him. As a reward for this act of piety, Rama- 
nujficiirya allowed the Pariahs to enter the temple in future 
for three days of the year. Others say that this favor was 
granted because the Pariahs had protected him in their 


paraiceri, when he was pursued. Very likely, the privilege 
is of older origin. A similar custom prevails in KadiriP 
It is most peculiar that the origin of the famous Jagan- 
natha temple is also closely connected with the low-caste 
Pariahs. A Savara mountaineer, called Bam , worshipped in 
secret the blue stone image of Jaganuatba, to obtain which 
the powerful king of Malva, Indradyumna, had despatched 
Brahmans to all quarters of the world. One of them pene T 
trated at last into the wilderness where Basu lived. Basil 
detained the Brahman, made him marry his daughter, and 
led him after some time blindfolded to the place where the 
image of Jagannatha was lying concealed. The Brahman 


“ Compare “Archeological Notes” by M. J. Walhouse in the Indian 
AMiquanji vol. HI, 1374, p. 191 : “ It, is well known that the servile crust.-s 
in Southern India once held far higher positions, and were indeed masters of 
the land on the arrival of tho Brahmani--.il caste. Many curious vestiges of 
their ancient power still survive in the shape of certain privileges, which 
are jealously cherished, and, their origin being forgotten, are much mis¬ 
understood. These privileges are remarkable instances of survivals from an 
c a tirvt order o# 8ocioty«r-sbn4owB o£ long-departed upremacy, Sparing wit- 
n. ss to a period when the pi t s, nt haughty liigh-easte races were supplimt s 
hefors the imcx stoi of d< gred< d A - whose touch is now n garded as poUti* 
tion. At MhIvoh.i, iht < hi,u of the followers of R&m&rv&jA Aoh&rvj 
and at tho Ihahman temple at Bailur, tin Ilohyars or Pareyurs haveiho 
right of entering the temple on three days in the year, specially sd apart for 
them. At the * bull-games ’ at Diudigal, in the Madura district, which have 
some resemblance to Spanish bull-fights, and are very solemn celebrations 
thcKallftr, or robber caste, can alono officiate as priests and consult tho pre¬ 
siding deity On this oc<a.*ion they held quit-' a S-iturn.ilia of lordship and 
ariogance over the DruhnmiH. In the great festival of Siva ut Trivalor i n 
1 . 1 njore the head-man of the Pureynrs is mounted on the < 1 <-j>l»nut with the 
god, and caiTi hi* chaun. In Madras, it tho annual festival of the g (M ( 

d< ;-<. .,l tlu Black Town, when u tuli is tied round the ncclv of the idol in U\ C 
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worshipped tlio god, and, after the lapse of some time, was 
able to communicate his discovery to the king. As the king 
was very proud of his power, the god Jagannatha, in order 
to punish his pride, did allow him to build the temple, but 
did not manifest himself personally to Indradyumno. This 
favor was granted him after prolonged delay, and it was 
only with the help of the Savara Basu that the image could 
finally be obtained and removed. Until very recently, 
pilgrims of all castes and outcastes frequented Puri and par¬ 
took together of their meals, as the presence of Jagannatha 
is said to destroy all distinctions of caste, race, and faith ; 
but now out-castes are no longer allowed to enter the 
sanctuary and to join in the eating of holy food, though 
the food prepared and sanctified at Puri can be eaten by 
Brahmans anywhere, even in the presence of the lowest 
people. The descendants of Basu are thus debarred from 
worshipping personally them own divinity. 


Many Pariahs have attained high renown as poets and 


saints. Take for example, Tintvallitva Ndyandr^ the author 


name of the entire community , a Paroyar is chosen to represent the bride¬ 
groom. In Madras, too, the mercantile caste, and in Vizagapatam the 
Brahmans, had to go through the form of asking the consent of the lowest 
castes to their marriages, though tho custom has not died out.” See 
Mr. J, 1). 13. Cribble's Manual of C add a pah y p. 241. 

Soe Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Lanyuaycs by Bishop Caldwell, 
second edition, p. ^48 : “Thus, at tho annual festival of Kg&ttal. the only 
mother-a form of Kali, and tho tutelary goddess of the ‘ Black Town* of 
Madras — when a idti, or bridal necklace (answering to our wedding ring), 
wus tied round tho neck of the idol in the namo of the entire community, n 
Pan iyu u^-d lobe chosen to represent the people as the goddess’ bridegroom.” 

I am indebted to tho Rev. 11. Jensen of the Danish Lutheran Mission 
for my stat« merit concerning the * ontinuation o:f the service of a Pariah at 
the t£g*U&l temple in Black Town. 

Major J S. F. Mackenzie has contribut'd »m p 30 <>1 volume VIII of 
tin Irihan Artujuary an article on tho “ Customs of the C’omti Caste.” 
of the statements that note contains 1 have repeatedly hoard in Madras, nnd 
1 myself p-is^i ss J,), i .1 nmiirming them. 1 <piuto thi* indd 1 *' 1 brio 

merely hm it.ought not to he • utirely mu bit d nnd • it ;iM'o»’J“ 'Urong* v idenci 
<»t tie 1 gv< it inUuenee and authority once enjoyed hv tho now - d<- pisrd 
Pariahs—an inthioneo which apparently is exercised ov n at the prey out 
time. 
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e Kur.il and Ms so-called sister, the famous poetess, 
Arcai, the Vaisnava Alvar Tin,pan, the author of the work 
beginning with Amalan Adipiran, who was brought up by 
Pariahs, and the Saiva saint Nandan, who was a Pariah. A. 
K urumba robber, Tirumahgaimannan, became afterwards a 
celebrated Vaisnava Alvar. 

These and many other instances can be adduced to prove 

the once flourishing condition of the now despised lowest 
classes. 


<SL 


Wrong Derivation of the term IIoleya and Pulaya. 

The Telugu Pariahs are called Malavandlu, its corre¬ 
sponding term in Tamil Malar is often used in the sense of 
i’ulaiyar and equivalent to Paraiyar. The word Mala, in 
the sense of mountaineer or barbarian, occurs in Sanskrit, 
As the word holeya is derived from hole, afoS, pollution, and 
the 0out h-Indian Pi,lagan from pula, ujcj, pollution, so also is 
Afalaya occasionally derived from the Sanskrit mala, taint. 
AH these derivations rest on no substantial philological 
grounds. They have been suggested by the accidental resem¬ 
blance existing between the Sanskrit words mala, taint, and 
■p da, flesh, and the Dravidian pula (hole), pollution, and their 
derivatives on the one side and the names of the Mo lias 
or Pallas on the other side, and are used to revile and as 

an excuse for despising the low defenceless and ill-treated 
population. 54 

This tendency to revile strangers, enemies or slaves 
is, however, not confined to any particular country. The 
Tatars, when they first invaded Europe, were called Tartar , 
because they were supposed to have como from Tartarus r r 
heU. 

1 further believe that all such Sanskrit words as malh 
'“ 'la, mala i/a, pal/i, Sfc., which are connected with tho name 


51 Jtr. Lewis Rice in Lis Mu tore ani Coorg. rol. I, p. 312, vontureg another 
deiivaiion : “ tho lioluyar, whoso name may ha derived from a field M 
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tie Mallas and Pallas, to bare been introduced into that 
language from Dravidian. 


Caste distinctions among Pariahs ; Right 
and Left Hand Castes* 

The Pariah caste is divided into 18 classes 55 like the 
YeUalar, as has been already intimated. The first class of 
the Pariahs is called the Valluvapparai. The highest caste 
of the Pulayar in Cochin also bears the name of ValjLuva. 
One great cause that keeps the Pariahs and the Pallar apart, 
or that prevents them from being on friendly terms with 
each other, is the fact that they take different sides in the 
great question of right-hand and left-hand castes. 

The reference to this distinction necessitates some re¬ 
marks. The cause of the division into right-hand and left - 
hand onstos, and the time when this difference arose, are both 
unknown, though weighty reasons can bo adduced against 
assigning to it a very early period. The legendary reports 
abound with suspicious details which militate against their 
trustworthiness. The contest seems to have been both 
national and religious. 56 


55 Dr. Winslow enumerates in his Tamil-English BicU<.. t ,,n; tho following 
classes among the Pariahs : Tho Valjuvapparai, Tutapparni, TaAkal&nparai, 
Tun filipparai, Kulipparai, Tippaiai, Mura cap parai, Mottapparai, Ampup- 
parai, Yutukapparai, Aliyappumi, Kdliyappumi, \ alipparui, Vetliy&rp- 
parai, O&ftkupparai. Compare Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura, III, 
pp. 75-79. Mr. W. F. Sinclair says in the - ndian Antiquary , vol. Ill, p. 
130 “The Parwaris should not by rights bo called outcast* . seeing that 
they havcj caste of their own, obey its rules, and squabble among tbomsclvos 
for prccodcnco with a pertinacity worthy of ambassadors.’ 1 

06 In tho edition of a portion of tho Rural which was published together 
with an English transi tion and valuable notes by one of the earliest and 
heat European Tamil Scholars, tho late Mr. T. W. Ellis, of tho Madras Civil 
Sorvico, is found on pugo 44 tho following passage: (t Intercourse with 
foreign nations, tho extension of conum rco. and other circumstances have in 
latter times materially altered the manners of tho olden time nml infringed 
the privileges of the larded proprietors, but they havo n>4 been able to 
prevent a lively tradition of tlw-m remaining, ind this has given origin to the 
dissensions between the factions donominat^d Vala< >• u : y>'' and tdury-caiydr 
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live classes of artisans— the carpenters, goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, braziers, and masons, well known in Southern 
India as Pancdlar or Kaminalar — regard themselves as the 
real Brahmans and, as the descendants of the divine artificer 
Viha karma, call themselves Vi6va Brahmans. They assiune 
the title of Acdrya, wear the holy thread, and claim the right 
to perform religious ceremonies among themselves, especially 
at marriages. They further declare that there were origi¬ 
nally five Vedas, but that Veda Vyasa , in order to curtail 
their privileges, suppressed the fifth and arranged the other 
four in such a manner as suited Vyasa and the falso 
Brahmans whom he headed; that he tried to win the reigning 
king over to his side, and, when lie did not succeed, that he 
instigated the king’s murder and placed an illegitimate son 
on the throne, who conferred on Vyasa the dignity of priest 
of the royal family. According to one version Vvasa induced 
the king to issue a proclamation, enacting that all those 
who sided with the king should be styled right-hand casto 
men, and all those who opposed him left-hand caste men. 
Another tradition asserts that Vyasa’s right hand was cut off 
by a bigoted Baiva, who heard Vy isa swear with his uplifted 
right hand that Visnu was superior to Siva and that ho had 
never in his Puranas opposed Visnu. 57 Others transfer these 




or, as commonly though improperly called, the rifjht and left hand castes ; the 
lorn; r including the whole of tho agricultural tribes, who endeavour, under 
Ji ditfei nt order of things, to maintain their ancient pre-eminence ; the lsittor, 
including chiefly tin trading and manufacturing tribes, who rndcavom, and 
in modern days gem rally with am . , . s, to evade it.”—According to the lato 
Dr. Burned! (see Im/ian Ar>/djuaet/, vol. II, (ls7:'d. p. 27 V: “The distinc¬ 
tion arises primarily from the landowners and their serfs b*ing tho heads 
of one class, and the Brahmans, artisans, and other interlopers forming tho 
other. But the constituent castes of either party vary.” The Paficalu:, or 
Kam malar are known in Tamil by the title of Atari ^^rrrff. 

So far ; T am informed, mid as I have staled above, the Brahmans arc 
not included in either faction, though some lists mention them a* partisans. 

Compare tho /tceislon of the Cittdr Jit Id Cant 

printed at CUtur, 1481, on tl & nul 
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events to Kancipuram, and declare that, when the two 
opposed parties brought their complaints before the Pallava 
king reigning over the Cola country, the Kannnalar, Leri 
Cetties and their friends were sitting on the left hand of the 
king and the Velialar and their adherents on the right hand. 


The left-hand side is regarded by the Kannnalar as the place 
of honor. 


is given on page 29 of tho circumstances in which VyAsa lost his hand. His 
opponent is in this Cittur Decision described as 

VtrnmuBti means a Vira Saiva or Jangama, who precedes a procession, holding 
a shield and brandishing a sword. Me is also culled Yr^abhesvara.. The 
Skainlapur&na contains also tho story about the cutting off of Yytlsa’s arm. 
Captain J. S. T. Mackenzie connects the Vyasanu-tolu Kalla (VYusana’s 
urmstone) found in Mysore with this event. Compare Indian Antiquary, 
vol. II, (1873), p. 49. 

As the Pancalar claim tho privilege of being their own priests and the 
Brahmans oppose this claim, many disputes and • veil serious disturbances 
of the public peace have ensued. Such was the case, c.g ., at Cittur in 1817. 
Through the kindness of the present Judge at Cittur, Mr. Crolo, I have 
obtained a copy of the judgment from which I give the following extracts : 

Aftor mentioning the names of the plaintiffs and the six defendants it 
begins: “1. This*uit was brought against tho defendants by the plaintiffs 
to recover Hs. 530} damages on account of the defendants having prevented 
the plaintiffs from celebrating a marriage in tin ir family. 

“Tho record consists of the plaint, three answers, one reply and two 
rejoinders ... 2. The plaintiffs in this suit call themselves Kammalnrs, tho 
descendants of five Brahmas. The KammAlavs follow five crafts, nan.' ly, 
that of carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith, mason and brass-smith. 3. Tho 
plaintiffs stato that they and their tribe have been accustomed, and that they 
consider themselves entitled, and have resolved, to conduct their own mar¬ 
riages, and other domestic a ud religious ceremonies without tie interference 
of the Brahmins, to which tribe tho defendants belong. The plaintiffs 
maintain that one of th< ir own tribe 1; their Guru, and performs their reli¬ 
gion Trite s, and that they will not attend to, nor employ a Brahmin therein, 
and they stato their confidence that no Court of Justice can giro the defend¬ 
ants or Brahmins liberty to enter their houses by force to officiate at their 
ceremonies, moreover, they state that they are neither of theVaisya nor Sudra 
tribes, but arc descendants of Brahma and that therefore th< y do not require 
Brahmins to officiate for them. That moreover they, tho plaintiffs arc 
Dova, or divine Brahmins, and that the defendants aro Go or cow Brahmins 
who were originally Sudras, and by certain penance and cercin mios obtained 
Brahminism, and that they, the plaintiffs, can prove their right from tin 
Vcd;t, Sinriti and Vn-ishtbapuranum and tho Silpa Strain. J Tho principal 
defendants, namely, tho 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and olh mnintaiu that they are 
Brahmins of tho Sivi Bhakti and have a right t*» perform the cuvmunies 
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lie charge of having suppressed the fifth Veda is very 
extraordinary indeed, especially if one considers that the 
original number of the Vedas is indicated by the name Tray}, 
or Trinity, representing the Rg, Yajur and Sama Vedas, 
and that, the fourth or Atharvaveda is generally ascribed 
to a later period. The existence and destruction of a fifth 
Veda, assuming such a work to have ever existed, must 
therefore be assigned to a comparatively late or modern 
time. 


and religious rites of the plaintiffs who they stato to bo Sankaras, or out- 
castcs of the Sudra tribo. Tho defendants in consequence deny that tlio 
plaintiffs could ever become Brahmins, though they were born again ever so 
many time-3. Moreover that if the plaintiffs think proper to perform tho 
marriage and other ceremonies using forms of prayers taken from the Veda 
they will not only bo liable to suffer a great punishment in their next birth, 
but to bo punished criminally by the executors of the law appointed by 
Government, who they state would never suffer the plaintiffs to perform eny 
ceremonies contrary to the law of their sect, to ascertain which tho defendants 
request that tho opinion of the law officer of the Court may be taken on tho 
subject. 5. Tho above is the sum of tho difference betweon the parties. . 

‘J. The ovidenco in this caso is very long and contradictory, but the 
Court h,.a no doubt from a consideration thereof but that tho defendants .lid 
actually, seriously and violently molest tl.c plaintiffs in tho celebration of a 
marriogn which the plaintiffs worn oolchrating though they (the defendants) 
d.d not actually prevent it, U Mu nmtfage took pbu i BO 
thuir interference, though not without tho plaintiff* mooting with „mcU 
obstruction from tho defendants. 10. It is a notorious fact whTch tho plain¬ 
tiffs witm ssos have deposed to, that tho plaintiffs and persons of tho KnmniA- 
lar caste (liko Kannadiyar, iSatftni a md Jainas) do froquontly colobmto Hie'" 
religions festivals without calling in tho Brahmins of any othor sect to ail 
them in the performance of any part thereof. The plaintiffs have declared 
that they admit those marriages only to be perfectly regular, which ar- 
celebrated by Gurus of their own appointment. They do not ndmi t> ° 
superiority of any othor tribo to themselves. These opinions they stnt° 
to bo according to the Hindu SAstra, hut it is a point and a riJht 
which it ib well known the Si sm and Vishnu Brahmirn do not admit ^ J 
thorofore it liA3 not boon considered nee- sary to con iuU on this subject*tho 
pandits of tlio Courts, no more than if it wore a question of law regurd' ° 
religious difference between any other sect and tho Brahmins, on which th 
nuv. r won id agree. If the plaintiffs, who deny tho supo iority of tin doff iu\ 
nuts as Brahmins do in their tribe choose to follow or relinquish anyan< i ( , n t 
on. tom or to establish any new ceremony which is not contrary to hone f r 
decorum, and tho peace of the country, noil her the del- minds nor any 0 the > - 
poison* have any right to interfere, nor would tho oil?curs of Oovcnuncut 
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division of the population into right-hand and left- 
hand castes occurred most likely simultaneously with the 
religious agitation which introduced into Southern India the 
now prevailing Brahmanical supremacy. The imminent decay 
of the Jaina power opened a fair prospect to the Brahmans 
of which they were not slow to take advantage. They 
gathered round them their followers, while their opponents, 
who represented in certain respects the national party, did 
the same. This movement seems to have been originally 


ever interfere, if it should not appear to be necessary for the peace of the 
country. It appears that marriages celebrated by Gurus of the plaintiffs 
own sect have been for a long period at least admitted by a very great body 
(if not perhaps by tho whole) of them, and at all events are now by them 
acknowledged to bo good and proper and valid, and according to their inter¬ 
pretation of the Sftstra perfectly conformable thereto. No other sects there¬ 
fore have any right to interfere, especially a sect (namely that of tin defend¬ 
ants or Smarta Brahmins) which tho plaintiffs do not acknowledge to be 
superior to them ; for the plaintiffs’ rejection of them (tho defend;ints, the 
Smarta Brahmins) as their spiritual guides or Gurus is what tho defendants 
themselves acknowledge that any Hindu is at liberty to do. Thousands 
among themselves (the Smarta Brahmins) have of late years left them and 
from being Siva bhaktars havo booomo Vishnu bhaktars, and have conse¬ 
quently chosen tho Gurus of another sect to bo their Gurus. Had the 
plaintiffs introduced over so many innovations into their ceremonies (which 
they do not Appear to havo dono), as they do not admit that tho defendants 
have any mere concern with them (the plaintiffs) than they (tho plaintiffs) 
have with the defendants (Brahmins), tho latter had no business to go near 
thorn on tho occasion of the celebration of their marriage. They (tho 
do fondants) havo no right to foreo themselves as Purohitais upon any tribe 
who do not acknowledge them, as their superiors, and Purohitus. In the 
opinion of the Courts the plaintiffs were, and arc, fully ontitled to perform 
(tho marriage in question or any other) their religious ceremonies in such 
a ma .hor as the tribe to which they belong may from time to time establish 
to ho the rule and form of their caste, and it is so decreed accordingly . 
Given under my hand and the seal of tho Court this twenty-eighth day of 
Juno in tho year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty. 

(Signed) Joseph IUcke, 

Judge” 

In 1813 a similar case was tried in Salem bofor« a Brahman, N. Krish- 
nauiftchftryulu . . . A Paficftlan, l\fttnaliVigfl.chari, for claiming certain rights, 
had been insult d and severely beaten by some persons, and his sacred thread 
had also boon torn to pieces. The defendants pleaded that KuinuliAgAchftri, 
as belonging to the Goldsmith caste (or Kamstalajati in Tolugu) hud no right to 
study the Vodu and to undertake any Pr&yaseitta ; or any other religious Cere • 
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< 3 ^ 1 mied to Southern India, its centre being at Kaneipuraru, 
the seat of so many religious and political dissensions, where 
there are to this day special halls for both parties, called 
Valankai-mantapams and Itankai-mantapams. 58 As the 
Pallar and the Pariahs belong to different hands and the 
Valluvar are the priests of both, the division into right-hand 
and left-hand castes must very probably have taken place 
after the Valluvar had obtained this position. At the time of 
'BJuigavat Rdmdnujdodnja this division into right-hand and 
left-hand castes was already an acknowledged institution, as 
different hours were assigned to right and left hand people 
for entering the Celvapillai temple at Melkdta, which place is 
also called PatitapdvanaksHra , i.e. 9 the field where even out- 
castes can be purified. The influence of the Jainas was 
perhaps strongest in towns where the artisan classes form an 
important and powerful portion of the population, while the 
Brahmans appealed to the land-owning and agricultural 
classes, whom they won over by entreaties or by threats. 
The Brahmans have not joined and strictly speaking do not 
belong to either side, but their interests lie mainly with tho 
right side. As in various localities the same castes have 
embraced different sides, it is difficult to assign to all a 
permanent position. Yet, on the whole, the principal parties 
on both sides are always tho same. 5u 


mony, whoso performance is a privil. go of the Brahmans, and that the Kam- 
salaj&ti ranked according to the Dhurmaa&stm among the Giamaearm.Haa. 
The Court concurred in this view and the < lift • od, R&malifigach&ri 

paying costs. See Scl(t v/t Jilld r~in)idnctvu y Madras, 1886. 

M On p. 326 of tho Sdti*anyraAasdra (in Tamil fd&wQjr<s,&rrjo db) 
frt mentioned a, copperplate order or TduivajSdsanam which confirms tho 
p- sition of tho Vauniyar, they held at Kftuci during the reign of $ukhakal~ 
yarn in the 762nd year of fc&livftbana Sitka; but, though it is stated there, 
that thin Surinam is still pitiserved, no one seems over to have seen it. 

The quarrels and actual fights which occurred botwoen those hostile pi¬ 
ties have given ri.io to much litigation before Magistrates and Judges, espe¬ 
cially in tho Chlngh put and North-Arc ot districts. The judgment of 
George Coleman, Judge and Magistrate of Chingloput, dated the 25th July 
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dissension must have seriously affected, for some 
time at least, the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial 
interests of the country, for, as "both parties were stubborn, 
a great deal of inconvenience must have been felt, till each 
party was able to supply its own wants. The right-hand side 
had in these circumstances to seek a fresh supply of artisans 
until the necessary knowledge was acquired by men in its 
own ranks. * Some who j oined it were perhaps deserters from 



1809, specifies the different people of both hands, gives their emblems, flags 
and instruments, and fixes certain privileges. 

I have applied to the Court and gone to Oliingleput with the express 
purpose to obtain a copy of this important judgment from tho District 
Court, hut it could not be found among tho records, though many decisions 
of less consequenr-o and of earlier years are still extant. 

However, through tho exertions of Mr. A. Kriahnasvamy Iyer, u.a., an 
official of tho Accountant-General’s Offieo, and a much esteemed former 
pupil of mine, I liavo been able to secure a Tamil manuscript copy of tho 
judgment. On the riff hi hand aro enumerated the J7ld[ar and Kavaraikal 
with the following insignia : white umbrella, white flag, curved fan, chowry* 
arukutivaHi, plough, plough-flag, monkey-flag, cuckoo-flag, parrot-flag, 
bell, conch, wheel stick, big-drum, green, blue lotus garland, Atti flag, 
Tavanfai , trumpet; 2 , Vat aka Vila tar (Northern or Telugu Vellalar) with 
swan flag; 3, Pcddikal with plough flag; 1 , Kammavarukdl (agricultural 
labourers) with bull-flag; 5, Kontalavarkal with chakora flag ; 6 , Kattaman 
with Ali flag; 7 Malaiyamdn with An tala or J§ritala flag; 8 KdnuUtikal 
(merchants) with cotton-flag, Makaratoramm-dram, Vimumayir, Ifcimutaeu; 
9, Itaiyar (shepherds) with wheel; 10, Vatuka Itaiyar (Telugu shepherds) 
with conch; 11 , Kann itaiyar (Kanareso shepherds), with tent, . . . five- 
coloured flag ; 12 , Patmacdliyar (weav< re) with tiger vehicle, male tiger flag ; 
13, Patturdliyar {silk weavers) with two-headed bird flag ; 14, Vatukaccni- 
par (northern weavers) with jasmine flag, N&kap&cam, live-coloured flag; 16, 
Japtravar (Tolugu weavers) with crocodile ; 16, Kannituiya-Ccniyar (Kana- 
'TOSe weavers) with wild jasmine garland, big eagle flag, Vicurutapfcd . 

Putt unfilled rar (silk thread weavers) with silk flag; 18, Of tar (weavers) with 
tortoise flag, and Kotihci flag; 19, Cikkuvdpiyar (oilprpas mongers) with 
ccduieeti (c<ntu-toptu), eUur&ci, soaiunum-leaf garland, garudu-flag, drum ; 
20 , llaivdniyar (leaf oil-mongers) with kovai-garland, drum, cuckoo flag ; 21 , 
Onfi crulti vdnniyar (one bullock oil-mongers) w ith five-coloured parrot flag ;* 
22 , Jarutppnr (hemp dressers) with chowry flag ; 23, M • v-.y r (painters, &c.,) 
with makara flag; 24, Kdiiciyar (bru/nors) with Poti flag; 25, Vetchdrar 
(basketmakers) with Cikkiri flag, woodon-leggod horse, sword flag; 26, Kart 
cokiyar (Fox-beggars) wuth dog Hag; 27, Ta.-nil Kncamr (potters), Panda 
Xa<a> or (Telugu potters), K : Kanakkar; 28, Milakkdrar (Hooters) with 
drum flag : ‘>9. Xo’t.o-ar 'dancing masters' -with cymbal flag: 30, f)a< kaf 
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camp, while others were outsiders, Muhammadan 
artisans, for instance, who were allowed to earn their living 
in the Hindu community by following their profession. 

The fifth caste formed of outcastes is in consequence of 
this dissension divided into two great hostile camps, on the 
right side are ranged the Pariahs, and on the left’side the 
Cakkilis or leather-workers. It appears that there prevails 
in some parts of the South the peculiar phrase: “ the Pariahs 




ostile 


(dancmg g.rk) with Manmathai flag; 31, Canar and liar (toddy-drawer,) 
w.th kunilci flag, knife and ladder; 32, Kuravar (mountaineer.; foresters 
snake-catchers, basketmakcr,, salt-sellers), with donkey flag; 33, Cukkar cclti 
lu.npatikal (salt-sellers) with picturesque flag; 34, Vittakkdrar (hunters) with 
sling flag; 35, Paltanarar (?) with tortoise flag ; 36, Karaiyar (sea-coastmen) 
with fish flag; 37, Of tar (road-makers and tank-diggers from Orissa) with 
spade flag i 38, Upparavar (common tank-diggers) with pig flag; 39, 1‘oyi 
(hearers) w,th palanquin flag ; 40, PaniceyvOrkal (? ) (menial servants ? ) with 
T&rai (trumpet) flag; 41, Tamil Vanndr and Vatuka Tannar (Tamil and 
1 elugu washermen) with curved kmfe, lotus garland and white elenhunt • 

44 t , (1 “5 tt barber ") with nakasaram (musical instru- 

mont) , 44, Tompuraiar (rope-dancers) with Koki finer- d ^ ir- • 

I’u.curikat (Uariyamman priests) with small drum flag ; 46. PuadrlkTZZ 
hollow brass . mg flag; ,7, Iratar <wiid foresters) with hoi hai fl ,g g 
Artppukkdr Karma, (kav.mu weavers) with lotus flag • 49 V ’ 

*•">« (northern mendicants) with battle-axe fla<-• -.r!’ V ~ - ‘ r ''n,l a - 

r-:.rl flag: 51, Kufuiufuppaikirai (aoothsayin^WgU^h 
52, Kniti (forestmen) with hare flag; 6:;. Katucukdrar (LcKrs) tuh ^ 
flag; 54, Velxkkarumar excommunicated blacksmiths) with ^ 

hammer flag; 65, VcUkal ,array (excoramunicatod carpenter,) wlSV'l 
flag ; 56, Kapp-t tacear (ship carpenters) with adze flaw ■ 57 c- , chwel 
(Telugu sailors) with ship flag : 68, Pantar (bards) with sword fl. " at " kar 
The people and ensigns of the fifth class are l • lg ‘ 

(processionists) with damara (drum) flag ; 2, l r uVuvav Un » ° r 
(mihaut), rural yar and Pant nparal,jar w ; th „?y ta umhroiia ^^"rivt 
white flag, conch, vajra stick, trumpet (tamukku), drum (tarn, h ° '' ho ' vr >'> 
(trumpet), tuttlri (short trumpet), big tuttari, puraiya muH ;,. ’ r aft ki 
* white makani (alligator) fostoons. * ve P 0 * 8 and 

The hft hand musters 1, Peri Cetfikal (BZri merchants) with v* „ 

Nalrnm _/<._„.-i_\ _!*i. . ! 11 K, tC flag ; 



T*Wr (goldsmith*)’’ 
blacksmiths) and T„,- C ar ( au ..’ 
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not left-hand people, they belong to the Tamils ; ” an 
expression whose exact meaning it is difficult to make out 
especially as a Tamiktn or Tamulian denotes, in Madras, a 
Hindu in general, and not a Pariah. 60 I believe that the 
meaning of this phrase is that, as the Tamilar or Yellalar, the 
masters of the Pariahs and principal Rudras, are right hand 
men, so are their dependents, the Pariahs. The Pariahs enjoy 


penters) ; tho word Kamm&la is most likely the Sanskrit Kammftra, which 
occurs already in tho Ysda *n the meaning of artificer.] With hammer, chisel, 
adze, compass or ulukani, stick, parrot Hag, eagle flag, or white kite flag ; 5, 
Pallikal with big axe, crane feather, vehkai garland, red lotus garland, crow 
flag, cloud-coloured flag, fire flag, cock flag, vulture flag, fox flag, date flag, 
stone flag, green flag, hair-queue flag, drum and bow, kuptuli, black flag. 

As belonging to tho fifth class of the Jpifikai are mentioned— 1 , Pallar 
with nclli garland and crab flag ; 2, Cakkilikal (leather-workers) with saffron 
screen, black garland, Warrior sword, cocoa leaf, drum, curved stick. 

Mr. Coleman’s decision refers also to the manner in which temple, 
funeral and other processions should bo performed by the different castes 
but to quote his remarks here would lead us too far away. 

Tho Government Oriental Manuscripts’ Library contains two lists of tho 
right and left hand castes. 98 different divisions are ascribed to each sect. 
If the lists had not been very inaccurate, T should have printed them here, 
but they place inter alias the Kammdfar on tho right-hand and tho Brahman s 
on tho left-hand. 

Dr. Madeane (in the Administration Manual, vol. I, p. 69), though 
without producing confirmatory evidence, makes tho important statement 
that tho male Pullies belong to the right and the female Pullies to the loft 
hand. Ho says : “ Tho following lists show the more important of tho cantos 
“ which take part in the disputes of the rival hands. On the left hand, 
“ Chettios, artisans,oilmongers, weavers, Patnavar, male leather-workers, and 
4t female Pullies. On the right hand ; Vellaular, Oavarays, Conmties, account- 
“ ants, silk-weavers, male Pullies, Pariahs and femalo leather- workers. 
“ It is to ho observed that the females of two of tho inferior castes take differ- 
“ ent sides from their husbands in these disputes.” I have made inquiries 
among tho Pall is on this point and they deny the correctness of the .state¬ 
ment, yot it is very difficult to decide such a question, unless both sides 
produce their authorities. It must certainly appear peculiar that husband 
and wife should belong to tho different rival hands, as if it were desirable 
to spcrially provide causes for domestic disagreements. Mr. Nelson has, as 
will bo soon on tho next page, made a similar statement concerning tho 
Calckilis in Madura. 

(l<t Hie Rev. E. Lovcnthnl of Velloro communicated to mo the existence 
of tho saying; Utfi/vujljr (§)<_¥?/*&'<$ ^y»06i) ,3/ ®jrr&pn fuQj.fr j “ Tho 
1 ariyar are not left hand, th y urc Tamilian#. M 
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ie honorific title of Valahkaniattdi or VaUihkulattdv and 
claim in consequence precedence over the left-hand Pallan. 

The Tamil Cakkili, the Telugu and Kanarese Madiga, 
and tho Maratha Many all do belong to the same caste. 
Their occupation is mostly connected with leather and rope 
making. The enmity between tho common Pariahs and 
thoso people is vory acrimonious as it concerns precedence ; 
and a Ming, who os ropomaker is generally also tho hang¬ 
man, is said to regard as his proudest and most meritorious 
action the hanging of a Mahar or Maratha Pariah. Never¬ 
theless, the Pariahs and the Oakkilis, when not actually 
engaged in hostilities, acknowledge each other in a friendly 
manner as brothers-in-law. In his Madura Manual (II, 
p. 7) Mr Nelson mentions the curious fact that in Madura 
the Cakkili women belong to the right-hand and their hus¬ 
bands to the left-hand. 

The words Mdng and Madiga are corruptions of Mdtafiga* 

Tho division of the Sakti worshippers or Sdktas in Dak- 
sinftcaris and Yamacaris has nothing in common with tho 
right or left hand castes. This difference concerns merely 
the pfija, inasmuch as the dakvnaedra , the right observance, 
allows only milk, fruit, cakes made of blackgram, and other 
sweetmeats and sweet drinks, while the vdmaedra * the left 
or adverse observance, permits, besides the mentioned eatables 
and drinks, meat and liquors also. 


The Valluyab. 

The oppression which ihe Pariahs and Pa]J[ar have suf¬ 
fered has not drawn them closer together, but yet these 
two classes have their priesthood in common. These priests 
are called Yajluvar, and their name has become renowned 
by Tint Vulluva Na g a nd r y the author of the famous Tamil 
work the Kural (@/D6rr). It is evident from this appellation 
itself, that Tiruvaljuvu Nfiyaiiar is not tho real name of this 
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man, but only his title. 01 This poet, who was Lorn 
and died at Mailapur, a suburb of Madras, showed in his 
writings a knowledge of, and a tendency towards Jainism; 
and though some deny the fact of his having been a Jain, 
other Yalluvar admit it: at all events the title Nayamir 
may bo taken in favor of such an assumption, as it is used by 
the Jain3 as an honorific appellation. The word means lord 
and devotee, and is probably a contracted form of the Tamil 
honorific term Nayakanar , from which the syllable ha has been 
dropped. Ndyaka , a leader, especially a leader of troops, 
i.c., a general, is derivod from the Sanskrit ni, to lead. This 
word becomes in Tamil NoLyakan (Naik), in Telugu Ndyadu 
(Naiduj, and in Malay alam Nayar (Nair), and is used as a 
title by many Hindus in Southern India ; it is adopted in the 




61 The accounts given about Tiruvalluva Ndyanar aro very obscure. 
One fact alone is clear that ho belonged to ono of the lowest classes of the 
population, but that the highest classes could not ignore his talents\ind to 
save their superiority connected his birth with the Brahman caste. Another 
important item of information is that other celebrated Tamil poets as Kapilar 
and Atvai are also brought into intimate contact with the same lower 
classes. The legend given below makes Kapilar, Avvai and Tiruvalluva 
Nftyanftr, brothers and sister, though it is manifest that they did not all live 
and compose their works at the same time ; still the connection of all with 
one another and with the Pariahs and Pulayar is very peculiar indeed. 

Brahma performed, according to the legend, a sacrifice for the explana¬ 
tion of tin; Sanskrit and Tamil languages and Agastya arose from it out of a 
pot. The sage married the daughter of tho Ocean, and had from her a son 
Peruncdrakan. His son married at Tiruv&lur a Pulaiyan woman or Putaiivi, 
and their offspring was Bhagavan (u&eu&ir). About this time there lived 
Tavamuni, a scion of the BrahmavamSa, who had married a Brahman woman 
Arubnanka . They had a daughter, but left her behind to perform a sacrifice 
at the Virali mountain. A Pariah of Uraiyur found the girl, and brought her 
up, until there fell a downpour of earth which killed all the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood oxcept tho girl, who took rerugo in the house of one Xtttyap- 
pan at JleltUakaram. On his way to Benares the young Bhagavan stopped 
at the choultry near M< lOrakaram, when the girl passed. Ho asked her 
wb thor she was a Pulaicci or Valaioci, and boat her with a w« oden bulla 
on her head, so that it bled, and tho wound left eventually a scar. On his 
retm i from Benaros the pilgrim stopp, d at the same inn and again saw tho 
young girl, who had since become very beautiful, at the house of Nltiyappan, 
but he did not recognise her and asked her foster-father to give him his 
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e meaning by the Bhillalas, Mahars and Gronds. The word 
Valluvan euar, (PI. Valluvar) I take to mean “ the 
honorable Palla;” Vallu or rather Pallu being the collective 
name of the Palla caste and an («;•) the honorific pronominal 
affix. The present position of the Yalluvar is highly inter¬ 
esting. Ho is famous for his superior attainments in Astro¬ 
logy, and is much consulted when horoscopes are to be cast 
Though socially an outcaste, he is respectfully treated by 
Brahmans and especially by Brahman ladies, who often have 
recourse to his advice. He wears the holy brabmanical 
thread or yajmpamta, in Tamil pununul or piimV. c 2 At the 
weddings of Pariahs and Pallar he utters Sanskrit passages 


S™n in T Ht n C0I,aenU ' d and th « “age was celebrated when 

BIuiga\ an returned from Ramegvaram. On his anointing, according to the 
c, remonia., the head of his l.nde, ho saw tho scar on her head wufrecog- 
aised her as the g,rl he had beaten. Ashamed he ran away, but the 
gul-who was hence oxth called Ati (^Jg) -run behind him. At VinacS 
he overtook him at hurt when Uhagavan exacted from her the promise U at 
ho would leave behrnd her all the children which they might have on thdr 

adXTt K he C ,T. entcd a " d mu<:h “gainst her inclination kept her word 
adv sod by her bab.es to do so. Thus were bon. Mrai (*&*,«,) <’ 

; (SS ';“ ) ( ;' 3 / !m 7“-** Wau, Uppai (7u«u) iu 

TopdamandaLan., AUU,,„ r <n (^ auur ^ i tl KarnvOr, UfmU 

m Kapilar («cW) iu TiruvarOr, r*lU nir 1 

mountain and TiruvaUuKtr in un oil nut tree tope at Muilapftr 

All these children play important parts in the legends and poedra of 
.Southern India. Avv<n was nursed by hunters. Uppai was brought^ bv 
washermen and married a Panul.■ •<ravt-ditr*«'(-r Tlu-v ™ b * Uy 
was attacked by small -pox and went about covered only with 
leaves. Tims she became known and worshipped us 

was cdacatod '-y dermnan, Ur,u-i by brewers, Kapil,,, bv tbe liiv* 
man Vdpuiya, and Vulti by Kuravar. The names of Ta-.L/hu ar and of ^ 
of his BO-culled hrofclu rs urid sisterB arc no proper names. " most 

™ Rtoavetli (^rresrQsuili^) ascribed to Tiruvalluvu 
edited by Arui>&calu Mudaly, p. 9, stanza 40, which begins (/. ^ anar 
&ftpgikQ&rr<8<rQ<3iirru) £)®j &6u (PC^umdl turittiikkolvOm, 
u Let uy wear tho sacred thread, Siva, .Siva, lot 1**1 follow the prompting 
H v. seiitji.K ; lot us carry all tho insignia, especially the white umbr 
white chowrfoB, as well as tho golden fans used by the gods and 
beautiful marks und clothes. Let us praise by worshipping the Win™ • 

€u ' lllI & (),t b Ul which lustre of wisdom and divine essence are uiuuil\f ^ 
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m the marriage ceremonial, the meaning of which he pro¬ 
bably does not know. Considering how jealous the Brahman 
priests are of keeping secret their sacred verses, it is very 
strange indeed that the Valluvar knows and uses some of 
them. This knowledge must have been acquired long ago, 
perhaps at a time when friendly relations still existed 
between the Brahman settlers and the original population. 

He is most probably the representative of the ruling class 
of ancient times, and his name can still be easily discerned, 
as it is preserved in historical records and geographical 
accounts. I need only mention the Valluvakon , of Valluva- 
nadu, tho king of the Valluvar, who presided at the great 
assembly of Keralam, w’hen a new Perumal was chosen every 
twelfth year to rule over the whole of Malayalam. I 
pointed out some years ago the connection which exists 
between the Valluvar and Pallavas and shall recur to this 
question lfitcr on. 


All this splendour of the Valluvan has doparted and lie 
is now known only as the priest of the Pariahs and Pallar. 
lie ocoupies the highest position among the Pariahs, while 
his name connects him with the Pallar, and among the 
kindred of the latter, i.e., among the Pulayar of Cooliin, the 
Valluvar still rank highest. We may perhaps be justified 
in regarding him as representing a link between the first 
and second Druvidian stage. 

ihis suggestion will naturally be repudiated by the 
V alluvar, for they regard themselves as much superior to 
the people committed to their spiritual charge. 

To accept the assertions of every individual Hindu would 
be to admit a separate creation for each tribe, sect, trade, 
profession, and calling. Tho pride of caste, even among 
the lowest in the country, the tendency towards exclusive - 
noss, and the firm belief in individual superiority combined 
with a strong spirit of conservatism, divide the Indian popu¬ 
lation into innumerable sections. And as if the existing 
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inctions did not suib.ce, new conditions and new compli¬ 
cations are continually giving rise to new variations and 
combinations in Hindu society. Thus among the Vellalar, 
such new castes have lately arisen, and, if I am not mistaken, 
some promoters of the widow-remarriage movement advocate 


the establishment of a new caste, composed of those who 
have married widows and of the offspring of such marriages. 


CHAPTER V. 

On the Pallar, Pallavas, Pulayar, Ballas (Bhallas), 

B'HILS, PuLINDAS, &C. 

What was originally an accidental discrepancy in the 
pronunciation of the name of the Mallas or Pallas, though 
immaterial in itself, has produced occasionally in the course 
of time a real difference. It may perhaps be assumed, 
either that those who had descended from the mountains to 
the plains preferred to be called Pallas, because tho Dm- 
vidian word pallam signifies depth or low country , or that the} 
imparted this meaning to tho term pallam, unless the vocal 
similarity between Pallon, a Palla, and pallam , low country, 
is regarded as an accidental freak of language. 

In these circumstances one may be justified in distin¬ 
guishing in certain localities, between the Mallas and Pallas 
as between Highlanders and Lowlanders, while we may find 
elsewhere Mallas living in the plains and Pallas on the 
mountains. After a prolonged residence of the descendants 
of tho Highlanders in the plains and of tho Lowlanders in 
the mount runs, both might re-adjust their names to tho actual 
places they are occupying, and call themselves, respectively, 
Mallar and Paljar. 

The Pallas appear in Sanskrit literature as Pallavas, 
Pa/' !>■'ear, Pahnavat, Palhara aud Flams, 
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The formation of the word Pallava 63 can be explained in 
different ways. It may have been derived from the word 
Pa I/a which, being combined with the pronominal affix an, 
formed the honorific term P alia can, and eventually dropped 
the final n; or, if of Sanskrit origin, the affix va may either 
have been added to Palla, or the Taddhita affix a to the term 
Palin, which denotes the Pallar caste as an aggregate. In 
the latter ease Pallava would have been formed from Palla 

and ought to have been Pallava , bat according to Panini Y, 
2, 127 (arm ddibhyo*c) Vrddhi or long a is not necessary. 


The omissiou of one l and the insertion in its jdaee of an h 
requires a few remarks in order to connect Palhava, Pah- 
lava and Pahnava with Palla , which was no doubt the 
original Dm vidian form with which the Aryans became first 
acquainted. 


Before a language reaches the literary stage, dialectical 
differences excepted, only one form of speech does generally 
pro vail, whioli is the language in common use, the popular 
or Prakrit idiom. In course of time, with the growth of 
literature, the language, or rather the literary speech, becomes 
more and more settled and stationary, and certain forma¬ 
tions, owing to their having been preferred by poets and 
other authors, are widely adopted and supersede those pre¬ 
viously used. The refined or Sanskrit language must have 
originated in some such manner. Its very existence pre¬ 
supposes the Prakrit , as the original Prakrit must be older 
than the later Sanskrit, The so-oallod Prakrit forms, which 
are found, e.g., in the Vedic literature, should not for this 
reason be regarded as belonging to a later period, simply 
because they belong to Prakrit, as they may even represent 


M JMuabgrahasara on p. 171 says .that Palin van i« derived from 
Pnravft?an t ono who has got the strength of body, that punt w.ir dropped »‘n 
course of time, /' changed into P. «ml nw added. 
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the older Prakrit phase . 64 While Prakrit is indefinite, Sans¬ 
krit is definite and becomes in consequence ossified and 
unchangeable. Eventually it loses its hold on the people, 
bat remains the linguistic standard of the educated and the 
dialect of the learned. It supplies in its turn the material 
for a modern Prakrit, which may likewise contain some 
relics of the original Prakrit, but from which, as prior to 
Sanskrit, it must be distinguished. 

^Applying these remarks to the special subject before us, 
it is not at all impossible that, as the Gaudian Kanda has 
been changed in Sanskrit into Khanda, similarly the original 
Dravidian and ancient Prakrit word Falla has been already 
at an early date altered and become Pa lha and Pah la, which 
three different terms were then in use at one and the samo 
time. Sanskrit prefers on the whole a form whose pronun¬ 
ciation is more difficult than what satisfies the Dravidian 
languages. Some of these changes may have been made for 
reasons of which we are now ignorant. In support of my 
supposition that Pallia or Pah/a is a modification of Palla, 
I contend that a similar connection does apparently exist 
between the names Kalhana or Kuhlana and Kalla ; between 
Balhana, Balhi,Balhika, Balhika, Bilhi, &o., or Bahlana, Bahli, 
Bahlikd, Bahlilca, Bahli, &c., and Balia; between Bit liana 
( Vilhana) or Bihlana (Vihlana ) and Bilk, {Villa); between 
Malhana or Mahlana and Malta ; between Silhana or Sihlana- 
and fiitla ; and between Balhana, Suhlana or Sultana and an 
original Sulfa. The names ending in n like Balhana. Tful- 
hana, Malhana and Sulhana have somo resemblance with 
those Dravidian names ending in anna, as Ragbanna, Nio- 
anna, &c. Of the change of double l iuto Ik, the change of 
Mal/an into Malhdri in Marathi affords an example. ° 




M For instant e compare krikaldsn with krikndain^p <roddia with vv rd~< 
kfHHaka with keudrrtka and bhallakfa with bhfldrtikfa y in Professor A C7 ?’ 
lndmrhc Sindian, XI, p. 87, note. 
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e introduction of an h into words in which it originally 

found no place has already been commented upon when 

discussing on p. 61 the origin of the names Mhar and Bhar 

from Mar and Bar. 

The practical result of this inquiry is the establishment 
of the Indian equivalents Pahlava, Palhava and Plava for 
Pallava and Palla, and the conclusion that the names of 
such peoples, where they occur in the Mahabharata, Eama- 
yana, and other ancient Sanskrit works, refer, in most cases, 
to Indian tribes and not to nations beyond the frontiers of 
India, e.g., to the Persian Pahlava*. This assumption does 
not dispute the fact that relationship existed between Non- 
Aryan races dwelling on both sides of the Indian frontier. 

The Pallar, as well as the Pallis, claim to be connected 
with the Pallavas. The Pallavarajas were in early times 
already riders in this country. Some rajas, c.g., those of the 
fSambhugotra in the North near Rajamandry still affect tho 
title of Pallavaraja and worship at their marriages the fire 
and the ra/wi-tree, a twig of which, as we have mentioned 
above, is used as an arrow at the hunting festival (Pdrivet- 
tai) on the YijayadasamI during the Navaratri or Dasara 
feast. 03 

In accordance with the interchange between v and m 
which has been previously pointed out, the word Pallar a 
can be easily recognized in the more modem Vellarna, 
Vcllamha , Bhillama , Ycllama and Ellama. The connection 
between Valluva and Pallava has already been mentioned. 

The majority of the Pallar now-a-days occupy the plains, 
but they have even there retained their innate predilection 
for the woods and mountains. Wherever possible, they erect 
their shrines in forests and on hills, and their marriages 
also take place in such localities. A pandal or wooden shod 
is there constructed to celebrate them. Before the marriage 


w Read The PaUavan by the learned Rev. Thomas Foulke*, and rw 


p p. 63. 
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actually performed, the bridegroom suddenly leaves his 
house and starts for some distant place, as if he has sud¬ 
denly abandoned his intention of marrying, iu spite of the 
preparations that have been made for the wedding. His 
intended father-in-law intercepts the young man on his 


way and persuades him to return, promising to give him 
his daughter as a wife; to this the bridegroom consents. 06 
The marriage ceremony is then proceeded with: the Val- 
Juva priest shows the Tali or marriage necklace to the 
assembled guests, pronounces the necessary prayers and 
mantrams, and hands the Tali to the bridegroom, who ties it 
round the neck of his bride. It is highly probable that the 


Pa liar adopted a part of their marriage rites, especially 
those resembling the Knsiyatra, from the Brahmans. The 
•marriage of the Pallor can be dissolved on either side ; the 
husband divorces his wife by breaking the Tali , and the 
woman can remarry. Should a wife run away from her 
husband, she can only remarry with the consent of a pah- 
cayat. A widow can remarry. The dead are either burnt 
or buried : burying is cheaper and, therefore, more common 
among the poorer of the lower classes. 


68 This ’ tfce 8o-caHed Kasi among the 

Brahmans and high-ca-ic Hindus. Pretending to go on a pilgrimage to Kd si 
(Benares), the bridegroom h ^ves his him so with a wooden stick in'hi* r jAf. 
hand, a kadjan (palm-leaf) book under hiB loft arm, on his left Bhouldor ho 
carries an umbrella, to which is tied a bundlo of clothes, containing also soino 
doll and other necessaries for the jourm y ; his foot are encased in u pair of 
P'hlayuksa or hard leather shoes, and on his head ho wears a pa* ,i AVhilo 
on the road, he is overtaken by the father and mother of his bride, who car rv 
lively two cocoanuts and two vessels filled with water. The intended 
mother-in-law pours the water over the feet of the youth, while her htmbaud 
washes them and then gives him the two oocoatmte. Both entreat him not 

and marry their daughter, to whieh 


to proof 
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return 
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' Maljan , Kulantan, and Murukan are common names 
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among Palla men, wliile Valli, Tevanai (for Devayana cor 
ruption of Devaeena) and Kulantai (Kulumai) are applied to 
their women. 67 

The Pallor are an industrious, hardworking, and hard- 
worked class of land labourers, fouud mostly in the Madras 
Presidency, and especially in the southern districts, lhey 
toil unintermittingly to enrich their masters, the actual 
owners of the soil, and they were, until very lately, not much 
better treated than bondslaves. The time is not remote 
when the owners of tlio ground oven regarded them as 
their property, as Helots belonging to the land. Continual 
bad treatment and exposure to all kinds of hardship have 
been their sad lot, and it is only natural that this condition 
should have eventually told on their mental and physical 
development, but it speaks, on the other hand, much for 
the superiority of their original nature that, in spite of all 
the miseries endured, they have been able to retrieve their 
position under a kinder government and are now starting 
again with fair prospects of improvement. 

The Pulayar of Travancore, Coohin, and, Malabar corre- 
spend to the Pallar in the Tamil country, the Pallar set¬ 
tlers in these countries being often called Pulayar. Their 
fate resembles that of the Pallar. Constant exposuro to the 
heat of a scorching sun, to the unceasing downpours of rain 
during the monsoon, and to the violent gales and thunder¬ 
storms so prevalent on the West Coast of India, combined 
with insufficient and unsubstantial nourishment, has under¬ 
mined and stunted their physique, and their skin has in the 
course of generations assumed a colour approaching black us 
nearly as possible. Unfavorable local circuinstances have 
made the position of the Pulayar even worse than that of 


67 Muvukan :\n<l Marukc-Son are alao names of Subruhmanya. See note l(j 
on y, 10 
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>st oppressed races in the Tamil country. The Paria 
'aUar, who despaired of their sad lot, had at least a 
chance of improving it by running away from their oppres¬ 
sors without being caught again; but even this prospect 
was denied to the unfortunate Pulayan. Hemmed in on all 
sides by mountains, woods, backwaters, swamps, and the 
sea he could not hope to escape and to better his position; 
even if he evaded recapture, he had to face death in another 



cruel form in the wilderness in which he found himself 
entangled, and out of which he could not extricate himself. 

Like the Pallan, the Pulayan, when well treated, has 
shown himself to be possessed of creditable mental and 
physical powers. In the census report of Travaneore it is 
said of them that “ they are an extremely useful and hard¬ 
working race, and are sometimes distinguished by a rare 
character for truth and honor, which their superiors in the 
caste scale might well emulate.” 


The degree of contempt with which the Pulayan is treated 
is evident from the disgraceful etymological derivation of 
his name from Pula, pollution, as has been already men¬ 
tioned. Like every other Hindu, the Pulayan takes a pride 
in his caste and despises, in his turn, all those whom ho 
regards as beneath him. As has also been remarked, the 
highest class among the Pariahs and the Pulayar is that of 
tile Valluvur, who arc moreover (ho priests of tho Pariahs 
and Paljur. Thin rooms to bo another proof of tho identical 
origin (if tho Palin- 11 and Puhiyun. 

The chief doilies of the Pulayan are Mu dan and the Site 


Panda vas. 

As a Pariali found at Melkota the image of GVlvapilJai 
as a Savnra was originally in possession of the floored stone 
of Jagannatha, so also is the worship of Padmanabha in 
Trivandrum intimately connected with a Pulayan. Once a 
Piik/cci or Pulaya woman, who was living with her husband 
in the Anautakadu jungle, suddenly heard the cry of a baby. 
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She rushed to the spot and saw, to her surprise, a beautiful 
child lying on the ground, protected by a cobra. She had 
compassion on it, and nursed it like her own child. The 
appearance of a cobra intimated to her the divine origin 
of the infant. This bblief proved true, for the ohild was an 
incarnation of Visnu. As soon as the Raja of Travancoro 
heard of this wonderful event, lie built a slaine on the spot 
where the baby had been found, and dedicated it to Padma- 
nabha. This is the origin of the Padmanabha temple at 
Trivandrum. The Pulayar round Trivandrum assert to 
this day that in former times a Pulaya king ruled and had 
his castle not far from the present capital of Travancore. 68 

This constant connection of individuals belonging to the 
lowest population with the worship of the Hindu gods is 
indeed a very peculiar and significant circumstance. 

While the Pallar on the East Coast and the Pulayar on 
the Malabar Coast are mostly agricultural labourers, the 
Puldiyar and the PalUyar ( Palliar) in Madura are on the 
other hand mountaineers. The former are regarded as the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Palani Plills, and have been 
the bondslaves of the Kunnuvar. The Polliyar dwell on 
the hills also in Madura and the adjacent districts, avoiding 
as much as possible any intercourse with strangers. 

Related to the Pallas by kinship, and bearing also a 
similar name, are the Puf/u (Bala, Vti/la> Vella) and Bhtllla 
(flh If a or BhU)> 

It is now impossible to decide or explain when and 
^’hy the original narao Palin became thus diversified; but 
after these dialectical variations had once come into use, it 
was advisable to retain rather than to drop them. 




6H god 'Padmanabha resis with his head at, TiniraHotn ami with his feet 
at 1 irupqiapu r or Tirupadapur. Hie chief Nambdri priest of Tr&vunoore 
comes from Cochin uad is called Ai'.'.ruhctri Tan barakal. Sec 'al:» Kov, 
S. Matoor s Land of Chanty, p. 1G1, and JY alive Life in Tra: *wenr, p. 34. 
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The Ballas. 

The tribe which bears this name has become famous 
throughout India at different times and in different places. 
We meet the Ballas in the North as well as in the South, 
but their fame is especially connected with those coimtries 
which form now-a-days the north-western part of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, including its dependencies. Their ancient 
capital was the renowned Balabhipura in Kathiawar. Enor¬ 
mous ruins, spread over fifteen miles, are evidence of its 
splendour before its destruction in the eighth century. 
Walla lies now near the site of Balabhipura. The kings of 
the Ballas are known as Balia Rajas (Balla-Baos), Balharas 
and Ballalas. The power and splendour of the Balharas 
excited the admiration of mediaeval Arabian travellers who 
visited the Indian shores. 

Some Ballas claim to belong to the SurynvaMa or sun¬ 
line and trace their descent from Lava’s son Balia. The 
bards praise them as Tatta-Multan-ka-Rao , the Lords of Tatta 
and Multan. They called the territory which they conquered 
Ballahsetra with Balabhipur as its chief town. The Ballas 
of Surat derive their origin from Candra or the moon and 
connect their pedigree with the Balikaputras, the ancient 
lords of Aror on the Indus. The present Ballas and the 
Kathis, like their ancestors, still worship the sun, which is 
the presiding deity of Multan, a circumstance that intimates 
a Scythian and Non-Aryan origin. The Ballas arc probably 
identical with the 3Iallas whom we have mentioned above. 
The Kilthi of Kathiawar, who as Kathah fought against 
the great Macedonian, claim to be descended from the 
Ballas. 

The name of the Balia Rajas reappears in a different 
form at a Inter period in Mysore as the well-known. Ballalas. 

Many places, all over India, still preserve the name of 
tho Ballas. I reserve this subject for a later chapter, hut 
mention here only such places as BvUjavm or Baliagrfiiatt, 
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Insamudram , Ballapallcm > Ballapur , Mdbleuar (Mali a- 
balleSvara), &c. 69 


The BhIls. 


Tlie Bhlls are probably aborigines of Marwar. They 
live scattered over a great tract of country; they dwell so 
far north as the Aravalli Hills, and they are found in the 


^ Soo 1-lieutenant-Colonel James Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan , vol. I, pp, 
112, 113 : “ All the genealogists, ancient and modem, insert the Balia tribe 
among tho Raj-culas. The byrd , or blessing, of the bard is Tatta Mooltan ca 
rao (Princes of Tatta and Mooltan), indicative of their original abodes on tho 
Indus. They lay claim, however, to descent from tho Sooryavansi, and 
maintain that their great ancestor, Balia or Bappa, was the offspring of Lava, 
the eldest son of Ram ; that their first settlement in Saurashtra was at the 
ancient Dhank, in more remote periods called Mongy Pottun ; and that in 
conquering the country adjacent, they termed it Bullakhetr (their capital 
Balabhipoora), and assumed the title of Ballah-rao. floro they claim 
identity with tho Ghelote race of Ms war : nor is it impossible that they may 
ho a branch of this family, which long held power iu Saurashtra. Before 
tho Ghelotes adopted the worship of Mahadeo, which period is indicated in 
their annuls, the chief object of their adoration was the sun, giving them 
that Scythic resemblance to which the Balias have every appearance of 
claim, l-ho Balias on the continent of Saurashtra on the contrary assert 
tluur origin to bo Induvansa, and that they aio tho Balica-pootras, who were 

thoancjontlordsofAroroontho Indus. . . The Cattis claim descent W 

• 'i / an ad ' iltl0nal P roof of northern origin, and strengthening their 
nght to the epithet of the hards * * Lords of Moolthan and Tatta/ TheBallas 
wen- of-suffleent consequence in tho thirteenth century to make incursions 
on ®lewar, and tho hrst exploit of tho celebrated Sana Hamir was his killing 

0 ( .‘ a cWeftain of Choteola. Tho present chief of Dhunk is a Balia, and 
the tribe yet preserves importance in the peninsula.” 

® ead : , ; IT- 216-219. “A Work written to oommomorete tho 

i t rm S^ Of Rama Raj Sing opens with the so words : ‘ In tho west is SoomtdCs, 

^ a country well known: the barbarians invaded it, and conquored hhvl- 
a ™~ nath > ; l11 fcl1 m tbe sark of Balabhipoora, except the daughter of tho 
r iunarM.’ And the San deni i roll thus commences: When the city of 
” Balabhi win sacked, tho inhabitants fled and founded BulH, Sundorui, and 

T’.olole in Mordur des. Those are towns yet of cotisequenco . . . Tho 
J ; l,out Balabhipoora and northward is termed hhal, probably f r <. m 
,, tribo of Balla - ■ The sun was tho deity of this northern tribe 

lt sokr orb and its type, fire, worn the chief objects of adoration of 

• llMityu of Balabhipoora.” The BaLirftjaa are also mentioned in the 
sU>atn Rcscc. ohes, vol. IX. 

I-utenant-Colone! Tod’s Trawls in TH n} India, London, 1889, pp. 
biO, contain the same information as above, t > {his is added ihc folri, w - 
U1g: “ l lle pays adoration exclusively to the nun, and it is only in 
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deserts of Sind and Rajputana as well as in the woody and 
inaccessible gorges of Kandesh and Ahmedabad. 

The name of the Bhlls occurs in various Sanskrit works, 
and also in Ptolemy, VII, 1, 66. He makes mention of 
the Phyllitai together with the Bettigoi and Kanclaloi. 

Instead of connecting the Phyllitai with the Bhils, as 
Lassen first rightly proposed to do, Sir A. Cunningham 
prefers to derive the term Phyllitai from the Greek word 


“ Saurashtra that temples to this orb abound ; so that religion, tradition as 
“regards their descent, and personal appearanco, all indicate an Indo-scy- 
“ thic origin for this race, and in order to conceal their barbarian (; mletchd) 
“extraction, tire fable of their birth from Rama may have been devised 
“The city of Balabhi, written Wullch in the maps, and now an inconsider¬ 
able village, was said to be twelve coss, or fifteen miles, in ci re inn fere nee 
“ From its foundations, gigantic bricks, from one and-a-half to two feet in 
“length are still dug; but of this hereafter. Enough has been said to 
t lhe or, £ 1Q of tho Balhara of the Arabian travellers, tho Baleokoums 

of Ptolemy ; for, even in the second century, it had claims to tho attention 
ot the royal geographer of Egypt.” ibidem, pp. 150, 150-169, where 
Colonel Tod discusses the Arabic accounts of the Balhara princes of India. 
Jn page 160 he says : “ We may remark upon this description, first, of the 

I' f,tlH th '' lt if WaS derivod **° m whose ancient capital 

was Balabhi poor, on whose site Ptolemy has placed a Byzantium ” I 

be derive Balhara from Balia Baja, the word Balia having undergone tho 
••hunge, wluch I have explained on pp. 71 and 72. Though Colonel Tod 

gives ahovetho right explanation, he callod these rulers on p. 115 “Balhara or 

more correctly lialha-raos exalted kings.- The Arabic travellers, especially 
,la«ba and Al /tf™., styled these monarehs and integrated their 
name Balhara as meaning king of kings, and the late Mr. Edward Thomas of 
numismatic reputation explained it to signify Bara Hai, great king or lord 
paramount of the train being Compare about this subject “ Tho History 0 f 
xnoia. edited from the posthumous papers of Sir H. M Elliot by Pro's, 
.lolm Dowson. vol. X, pp. 3-5, 9, 13, 21,24, 86, 87, 201 and 864 358 which 
Litter passage contains u great deal of information on this s'.l,j e et T1 
Jl.ur,.,,, dts Voyages fain par ha Arabca et lea Bar,ana dm,a Binds at if 
Chine, par M. Remand ; Pans, 1845, should be also consulted. 


Colonel Tod devotes a special chapter to Balabhi in his Travel ■ 
li < ah - India, pp. 268-27L “The name of this i • now Balli, or Wullch < ? 
^omo interesting additions. . amply confirmed all I Lud recorded of it m (4 p iV.! 
fiom tho Yutia of Balli and Sandora in Marwar, the descendants of iV ^ 
wlio wore expelled on its sack in S. 300 (A.D. 214)“ . . Still both 1 

and tradition connect tho tribe of Balia with the aneiont soveru f 
B ilubhi . . The lord of Ball i-khetra would, of course, ho p H ] 

\liii li 'loubtb its originated the epithet, so often noticed, of tho '{ n ll ' 
prim •„ . . Not fur from Balabhi, th< rc is a spot still sacred to tho pilgrim 1 
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yu^kov, leaf, and to assign to it the meaning of leaf-clad. 
This expression, according to Sir Alexander, appropriately 
describes the Gonds, though parna, leaf, is used only m 
connection with the Sabaras, as he himself admits when 
referring to them. There is no objection to his explaining 
parna by “ leaf-clad,” though it can also signify “leaf-eating.” 
In fact I prefer to a certain extent the former interpretation 
of parna. But as the PlnjlUtai are mentioned by Ptolemy as a 


and connected with the grand national epic, the Mahcbhara.i, caU 
Bheemnath, where there is a fountain, whose waters, in past days, ru.ro of 
miraculous efficacy, and on whose margin is a temple to Siva, which attracts 
votarics from all quarters. Tho origin of this spot is referred to the adventures 
of the Pandua brothers, and their wanderings in c-xue amongst the forests of 
Bemt which tradition places in this very region, and its capital, Boratgurh, 
he i d t o ho tho more modem, but still interesting Dhollca, included in Balia- 
khetra, and affording fresh and almost superabundant testimony to the 
veracity of the ancient chronicles of JlOwar, which state Balabhi, Boratgurh, 
RTid Gnrh-Gijni to have been tlie three chief cities, which owned their sway 
on their expulsion from tho “ land of tho Suuras.” The era of Balabhi, which 
is identical with the Gupta era, begins, according to tho correct statement of 
Alblrftni, in A.D. The Balabhi grants are dated between the years 207 
and 417 of tho Gupta era. (See Colonel Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan , vol. I, 
sol and Travel* in Western India , p. 213, and in the Indian Antiguan,, Win. 
XI, pp. 241, 303—9 ; XV., pp. 189, 273, 333 ; XVI, p. 1J7 ; the researches 
of Dr. Hultzsch, Prof Biihlor, and Mr. Fleet). Balabhi was visited by Hi ven 
Tsiang about 61C A.D. “On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 


century, Anhulwarra became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, endured 
until the fourteenth, when the title of Bal-ca-rae bocame extinct.” (Tod’s 


Travels in Western India , p. 211.) 

Ptolemy mentions, VII, 1. 83 'linr6Kovpa-, fiacri\eior BaXftiKoJpovf for which 
Willberg in his edition of Ftolemy substitutes BaXepKnripov. 'i bis is tho 
passage to which Colonel Tod has referred above in his Travels on p. 149, and 
which is mentioned also in his Annals, vol. I, p. 213. Chr. Lassen speaks in 
hiB hidischc Alterthumsku idc, vol. Ill, pp. 179. 18$, and 186 of this passage, 
and places this liippokura in tho south : “ Die St . it muss in dor Nuhe d«s 
4 * jetzigon Mulkher gelegeu habcii.. . Nur so viel la ->t sich, ohno Bvaoigmes zu 
u irren, bchauptea, dass dem fiiripol nues dio liurdliehorn, dem Balookuvoo 
“ die sudlieheni Gobiete unt rworfen wnren.’* I con jecture that tho wo rd 
Balia is contained in Baleokft T 'ft us well as in RalerkUrO, and if *ho latter is 
accepted as n reading, the r must indicate the title of Baja or Rno. 

About Balabhi consult “Notes on the Ancient City of Balabhipurn, ,, 
by Mr. B. A. R. Nichole n, in tho Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society) v._ 1 
XIII, pp 146-163. Rend also the :uticks on this . ubjvot by the abo\ o men¬ 
tioned scholars, and those of the late Mr. J.Forgussor., and Prof .dor B. (ropal 
Bhandaikar. in the A By '/ v ‘K I. IIT. IV, V. VI, VU, IX M, 

11 
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separate tribe distinguished from the Kandaloi , both cannot 
be merged into one, nor can PhylUtai be taken as a Greek 
word, for Ptolemy does not use Greek expressions instead 
of, or among other, Indian proper names without tendering 
an explanation for such an unusual proceeding. PhylUtai , 
moreover, does not occur in Greek in the sense suggested by 
Sir A. Cunningham. 

The passage in Ptolemy has no connection whatever with 
the Sabaras. 70 


XII, XIV, XV and XVI. Professor Biihler especially has by his publication 
and translation of a considerable number of Balabhl grants considerably 
contributed to the elucidation of this hitherto dark passage in Indian history. 

Compare also Sir Alexander Cunningham’s remarks in tho Archeological 
Survey of India , vol. II, pp. 33-35 : “ We know also that both the Balus 

and the Kathi of the present day pay special adoration to tho sun, which 
was tho chief deity of Multan, from the earliosfc times down to the reign 
of Aurangzib, by whose orders the idol is said to havo been destroyed. Tt 
seems probable therefore that the Balas may be the same tribe as the J fain 
or Main of Alexander’s historians, as the interchange of the letters b and 
in, which is of frequent occurrence in most languages, was very common in 
the Macedonian dialect.” Compare about Multan, vol. V, pp. 114-136 of 
the Archeological Survey of India ; and about the golden statue of the Sun, 
II. M. Elliot’s History of India , vol. I, pp. ll, 23, 27, 35, 82, 205 and 469. 

Tho remark about the Macedonian dialect is misleading, as tho Greek 
historians mention the Malloi, and as tho change of m into b is in this 
instance of Indian origin. 

70 The Pardsarapaddhuti mentions the Bhlls, Pulindas, Pullas, Mallas and 
others in the following lines : 

Pulinda-Meda-Bhill&Soa Pullo MalliiSca Phftvakah, 

Kundak&rO DokhnlO v£L MrtepO Hastipas tatha ; 

£te vai Tivarajjfttah kanyayain Brahmanasya ca. 

Sec Ptolemy, VII, 1, 66; “TUpl rbr Narayovrar 4>o\A?rai teal BijTTiyA, 
lv o'U Kch/5oAoi pxv tr apb. tous as koI rbv izorapirP See Sir A. Cun¬ 

ningham in the Archeological Survey of India, vol. IX, p. 151: “ In hia 
(Ptolemy’s) day the large district at the head of the Nanuguna , or Tapti 
“ River, was occupied by tbc Kondaii or Oonduli, a name which has boon 
generally identified with that of the Gonds. But their country is described 
44 as pars Phullitarum , the PhuUitae themselves being placed more to the 
t: north. I take this name to be a pure Greek one, (pvWeirai , descriptive 
“ of tho 4 leaf-clad* aborigines. Varahn Mihira notices tho ParnaSabaras 
" or 4 leaf-clu:l Sauras’ , and wc know that tho Jiuings of the present day 
44 still preserve this primitive costume. I holieve,^ therefore, that there may 
“ have boon Povna Gaud**, or 4 lcuf-clud Gonds, in the time of Ptolemy, 
44 and tb it these arc tho pooph intended by his PbuUituc-QoridalL” 
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he Mars of Ajraere resemble the Bhils, and these again 
are not dissimilar to the Parheyas and Khonds. The Bhils 


J ills opinion docs not appear to coincide with that expressed by Sir \ 
Cunningham in vol. XXI, p. 93 : “ Still further to the south Ptolemy places 
the Ihullitae and the Kondali, whose country is described as Pars Phulii 
„ ‘* nm - Phullitac 1 tak e to be a Greek name descriptive of the Par,,a 
Zavalas, or ‘leaf-clad Savaras,’ one of the most powerful of the aboriginal 
races in the early centuries of the Christian era. Their only town was 
■A.jara, which may perhaps be identified with Sugar.” In H.T.Colebrool re's 
edition of AmarakSia, Serampore, 1825, p. 252, note j, we read : savarah or 
patraiavarah, wearing feathers (a peacock's tail, See.). A. Loisoleur Lesion.-, 
champs French edition contains on p. 233 the same remark. In Bsthlingk 
and hoths Sanskrit Wbrterbucli, vol. IV, p. 417, stands patraiarara, “cm 
nut Federn sieh Schmiickonder Savara.” Brhatsamhitd, XIV, 10, m< ntions 
t ie Punkadatarna/i with saha nagnaparnaiabaraih; and Biithlingk calls 
,b ‘ P ' °l itho Pornasarara, von Blattern lebende Savara, i.e., Kavaras 

who hvo on leaves: the term occurs also in Markandeya Purapa. Some take 

trentl* r v n " me ° “ pC ° ple; C ' J -' Mr ‘ N ' Chidambaram Iyer who 
t •anslates this passage: Nagna, Parna and Sahara. It is possible that in this 
place three different tribes aro enumerated, the Nagna (naked) tho /•„ 
and hoSabam: for if two tribes, the Auy,*. 

*•*•> tho naked Sahara” and the “ leaf-Sabnrn ” ^ ? ^ 

in order to prevent any doubt on this subiect mv \\ ^ i mcntlono(i , 

would have been preferable to the use of the compoundTnTlf 6 f CXpTt ^ ion 

Plural, i.e., to nagnaparnaiabaraih. I oughtTZToJ omit t' 

the Sabardh occur ton times in tho Ttrh at* * • 1 * i 1 to mention tluit 

*»<•> .«,<**»** 

%■ 

abongmes, the Puiikas, tho Dasama i the ' tmntory ot the 

-d in the south thoT,,*and KLai Z' *" ^ 

“ however, takes these two names as one or W r ^T co,nmenlflt ” 1 5 

■■ arjHML’r. 

“ and Parna Sara, a., or « Leaf-clad ' Z7 W ’ ?v I 1 
“ A.D. 650.” “ Amara and Varaha date about 

i’o my previous remarks, I onlv add that n - 

Ptolemv canm-t «. r. 1 , , 6 i , “ mo tonn pvAA.mi, as used bv 

near the PPy & * raS ’ who are mentioned bv him Vn , ’ 

though hUt ? '"T * v3 ^ Tttt d0C8 ' 1 believe, not occur in A 

lea Vi's , Thanh t'T Mt ‘: { { *'* WU « •«-»' < ^ .,. 

-hut the PbnUit,. „ro distinguished bv Ptoh-mv from t>„ 
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Seio^mostly mountaineers, are called in Kanarese Koracaru 
or Kuruciyar , and a Bhil woman or Koravanji is known in 
Sanskrit as Bid lid stri or PdrvateyV 1 Koravanji is also the 
name of a girl whom Arjuna is said to have married when 
.e stayed in the Red vat ah a forest. 72 


<SL 


Cairns, cromlechs and stone platforms testify on the tops 
of hills to the presence of the Bhils. Clay horses are as in 
Southern India, dedicated to the gods. If images of horses 
are deposited near or on the tops of hills, the souls of the 
dead are supposed to shorten their journey to heaven by 
using them. 

Though of a wild and unmanageable disposition and 
much addicted to thieving, the Bhils can, when they have 
once been won by kind and just treatment, be easily turned 
into useful and trustworthy servants, soldiers, and land 
labourers. Some of their villages show superior cultivation. 
In Nimftr and elsewhere they 611 the post of hereditary 


rui'i that both cannot bo regarded as one nation “ Phyllitac-GondaH" (IX, 
p. 1)1) or an “ leaf-clad Savaras ” (XXI, p. 93) ; that tho country of the Kond- 
ah w not by Ptc lerny d snbe d as J»«r« PMHtanm ; and that tho Sabaras 
are in tho llfhatsuriihita, IX, 15, 29, and XXXII, 15, not respectively culled 
- tiavara jmvageB,” “savage Sabaras and Pulindas,” and of “Various 
•ribos of Babara savages,” for wo find there in the text drikaMur.^Udn 

1 ;.' 7 'Vi T'i : {1 ?' “’ ) “ nd Vatii/a- 

hrnr.duh Sabardka naikavxdhih, tho Sabaras mentioned, but nowhere as 

SuKim ravages. Tho mitya Darptn* mentions the different diab ets bv 
whom thoy should bo spoken, and indicates that the language of tho Abhhua 
tn.i Bahama bhould bo usod by those who gain their living by wood end 
lcr ca; i.e, t most probably by woodcutting and leaf-gathering (Abhlrl 
8d . ari capi kasthapati6pajtvi?u). We meet here the Sabaras in connection 
with pntra. 


Iiishop Caldwell advocate* in his Comparative Grammar the derivation of 
7?/b ; fi m bil, arr w, as ho -ays on p. 4(54 : “ Bhillas , probably llil/as, froth 
the Drnvi lian rit, bit , a bow, bowmen.” The Bt-ttigoi are also called Bit! * 
and Bittigoi. Comparo lesson, vol. I, p. 113 (88), and Sherri n°!* 
vol. IJ f p. 128.9, 284, 291-300, 326; 1H, 81-84. *' gf 

71 Boo paltnn, pp. 264, 281, 430 and 439. Compare also “An Account 
r tbc MaiwAr Bhih, ? ’ by Mr. T. II. Hondh v, Bivgai Asiatic Journal v/'i 
BIV, pp. 317-388. » V01 * 

’! TJ ’" “wrriago is montionod in u Kanarese ballad. A oommentarv of 

• - tii ainpu goes uK,« b\ the n.uno of K ’a erahifrjam. 
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watchmen, as the Mhars and Holeyas do in other parts of 


India. 

The chiefs of the Bhils are known as Bhilldlas. Some 
Bhll chiefs have assumed the title of Nayak or Naick, as the 
Pallis and Mahars have done. The founder of the Yiidava 
Dynasty of Demgiri bore the name of Bh ilium a, which word 
I have previously explained. This Bhillama is also called 
Bhillamanrpa, and Balanrpa, and Bellam. 

Colonel Tod names Bulla as the progenitor of the Bhils. 73 

The Pulindas. 

Not only in their name but also in their habits and 
customs do the Pallar, Pulayar and their kindred tribes 

78 Soe Mr. T. II. Hendley’s Account of the Maitcar Bhils, vol. 44, p. 347, 
ff. : “ In tho hilly tracts, the erection of cairns, usually on hill tops ; the 
adoption of Shiva and liis consort as symbols of the powers of terror and 
darkness; the construction of stone platforms on wliich stand blocks smeared 
with red paint; the sacrifice of animals and tradition of human oblation? ; 
tho use of effigies of the horse are apparently relics of their ancient faith. 
Piles of loose stones, . . or mere platforms, are erected on the summits of high 
hills, . . on these are arranged a large number of stone or burnt clay images 
of the horse. I have seen a hollow cairn on the verge of a steep crag near 
KhairwArft, four feet in diameter and as many deep, filled with these 
images, each of which was about four inches in length . . The common 
explanation of the construction of cairns and horses is as follows :—Heaven 
is supposed to be but a Bhort distance from earth, but the souls of tho dead 
have to reach it by a very painful and weary journey, which can be avoided 
to somo extent during life by ascending high hills, and there depositing 
images of the horso—which in addition to reminding the gods of tho work 
already accomplished, servo as chargors upon which tho soul may ride a 
stage to bliss. . . The Bhll is an excellent wood-man, knows tho shortest 
cuts over the hills; can walk the roughest paths and climb tho steepest 
crags without slipping or feeling distressed. . . Though robbers, and 
timorous, owing to ages of ill-treatment, the men are bravo when trusted, 
and very faithful; they have boon looked upon by tho Rajput? as wild 

is to bo hu rn as vermin, and ai ly beginning to feel 

themselves men. . History proves them always to have been faihful to 
thoir nominal Rajpftt sovereigns, especially in thoir adversity. The Phil 
is a merry soul loving a jest.” About tho Bhils read tho account of Mr. 
W . I. Sinclair in tho Indian Antiquary, vol. IV, pp. 330-338. 

Colonel Tod mentions Buiia on tho first table of his Anti.its. In the IV 
Appendix to tho same volume on p. 802 PuHnda-Bevi is ox plained as th<> 
goddess of the Bhll tribe. 

With respect to the Naick title in use among the Bhil^, aco l)r AVilm - ’ 
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resemble the ciiicieiit PnliiidciSy wbo lived in olden times in 
various districts all over India. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana the Pulindas, together with 
the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 74 and Mutibas, are declared 
to ho the offspring ol the cursed elder sons of Visvamitra, 
while, according to another tradition, they were descended 
from the dark-skinned, liat-nosed, and dwarfish Nisada, who 
had been produced by rubbing the thigh of the corpse of the 
impious king Vena. The Pulindas are frequently mentioned 
in the classical language of India as well as in those of 
Europe. The Ramayaua fixes their abode in different parts 
of Northern and Southern India. They are found on the 
banks of the Indus, and even in Ceylon; 75 in Central India 
they occupied extensive tracts and dwelt among the Bhlls, 
Sabaras, and Crouds in such a manner that the one are often 
mistaken for the other. The Mahabharata, Visnu-, Bhaga- 
vata-, Padma-, and other Puranas, the Brhatsamhita and 
various works contain repeated allusions to them, and Ptolemy 
introduces them by the name of Pulindai agriopkagoi, 16 or 


Indian Caste, voi. I, p. 99 : “ Tho word Ndk, the contraction of Ndyatc, is 
th>: common epithet (of respect) used by tho lowly Mah&rs of the Mor&tha 
country. From tho abundance of Ndks connected with the Bhills of the 
Buria jungles, cast of Baroda, they are called Ndkadas.” Compare also 
bherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. II, p. 299 t “ The territories of 
Baria and Chota Oodopoor, in Rewa Kanta, wore infested by a class of 
Bheels, known as Naikras, of peculiarly savage and predatory habits.” 
Consult also Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, p. 208, on Nftkara; Kftyak; 
Nayko. 

u x quote here the derivation of the word Sahara proposed by 
General bir Alex. Cunningham, Archceological Survey of India, vol. XVII, 
p. 113: ” The origin of the name of Savara must bo sought for outside tho 
‘ language of the Aryas, In Sanskrit Savara simply means a * * * 4 corpse.’ 

‘ From Herodotus, however, wo learn that tho Scythian word for an ‘ axe ’ 

4 was Sugar is ; and as (j and v are interchangeable letters, Savar is tho same 
11 word a i Sugar . It sooms, therefore, not unreasonable to infer that tho 
*'• tribes, wbo were so called, took their name th - 1 habit of carrying 

*' axes. Now it is one of tho striking peculiarities of tkebavaras that they 
‘ ‘ are rarely seen without an axe in their hands. 

™ See Lisbon’s Indische Altovthumskund*, vol. II, P- 101, 469. 
n.ivAb'Sat kypio^&yoi ; Viol., VII, 1, 6*1* 
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raw flesh and wild fruits eating Pulindas , as living north of 
the present Barok. 


§L 


On Pudaha, Pulastya, Puloman, &c. 


The previously mentioned names of Pula ha, Pulastya, 
Puloman , #(?., hear in their first two syllables Pula a strange 
resomblance to the name of the Pulayar and Pulindas . Sans¬ 
krit grammarians generally connect the names of these 
Saints with the root pal, to be great, and the word Pulastya 
is also derived from pulas, standing for puras . These deri¬ 
vations, however, appear too artificial. 77 

Pulastya is said to be the father of Agastya and Varavas. 
Visravas had four sons, Kzibera by Idavida (or Ilavila) 
and Havana , Kumbhaka/rna y and Vibhisana by Kosinl. The 
saintly civiliser of Southern India, Agastya, is thus, as pre¬ 
viously noticed, very olosely indeed related to the chief of 
the hated Raksasas, being in fact the uncle of Ravana, the 
god-despising king of Lanka. While Ravana conquered 
India and reduced the gods to abject subjection, from which 
they were only rescued by Visnu appearing as Balarama, his 
uncle Agastya waged war with the demons and advised 
Rama how to subdue the Raksasas. Similar family discords 
assisted Rama in his warfare against Ravana and Bali, 
whose respective brothers Vibhisana and Sugrlva joined 
Rama. 

While Ravana is regarded with horror by the Brah¬ 
mans, Ravanahhet , a Yedio work on Phonetics , is ascribed to 
this Raksasa. His memory is still cherished by the Jains. 


17 Compare the remarks of the Rev. F. Kittel on the root pulai , pair, pole 
and on Pula ha and Pulastya in the Indian Antiquary , vol. VIII (1879), 
pp. 60, 61. Though I arrived at my conclusions previously to my realm” 
Mr. Kittel’s suggestive article, I admit his priority in this rcspci t ami gladly 
quote his opinion : 44 The j PaHiva . . and tho Pvllavuko , ft libertine, a gulliun^ 
“Ido not hositate to connect with Polya; and *svhn known whether la 
“ ancient l'allnva, dynasty was not a dynasty of certttiu Polyas when still a 
“ powerful tribe.” * " ... 
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It is also curious that Havana is esteemed and acknowledged 
by pious Pandits as a learned man, and is supposed to have 
been the author of a Telugu Grammar . 78 


Though the Raksasas are described in the Ramayana 
and elsewhere as horrible monsters both physically and 
morally, it appears that the condition of being a Raksasa 
depended more upon the sins committed by an individual or 
by his progenitors than upon the accident of birth. If 
this be admitted, the physical monstrosities ascribed to the 
Raksasas must be regarded as the exaggerated creations of 
a morbid and hostile imagination. 

Even the Ramayana extols the beauty and grandeur of 
Lanka, its architectural splendour, and the efficiency of its 
administration. This latter was so excellent, that no thief 
dared to pick up any valuable thing lost in its streets. 
The enemies of Rama could hardly, therefore, have been so 
rude and uncivilised as they are generally represented. 

The ancient historical capital of Ceylon went by the 
name of Pulastinagara. 79 If Ravana is regarded as the king 
of Lanka, and perhaps also as the master of Southern India, 
and if the present Pulayar are admitted to be representa¬ 
tives of the aborigines, the startling similarity of tho names 
Ptdadya and Pulat/an is at once explained. 

The relationship between the Paulastya Agastya and 
the Paulastya Ravana opens at all events a now and wide per¬ 
spective. It thus appears that the mind-born sons of Brahma 
should be taken as tho progenitors of all the different races 
of India, and that, as all men emanate from one common 
source, no vital difference is acknowledged to exist between 


16 Compare the Andhra Kauiiindl in which the Kdvanlya , the Telugu 
Grammar ascribed to K&vapa, is repeatedly mentioned. 

7k * * Mr^aathenoa calls the Singhalese JPalaioffonoi and the Ptripl us maris 
Ivnjlhrtf i calls Ceylon Palaetimundu. See Lassen's Ind. I, p ojO 

* ~nd ( lition) : compare aJaoMr.T.W. Rhys Ravids in the Indian Antiquary 
vol. IT '1873), p. 280, on Fulastipura. 
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at first. The degraded condition into which some sank 
was, therefore, due to subsequent events. 

The word Pula must be regarded as a corruption of Palin . 
This change from a to u is easily accounted for. Not only 
is the letter a changed into u> as in the Sanskrit pah which 
in lamil becomes pul at , but the vowel a is often, especially in 
the North India, pronounced as ti. 

It is even possible that the names of the demon* Hr a la, 


who was destroyed by Agastya, and of his son Balvala con¬ 
tain another reference to the original Pallas. At all events 
the similarity of the names of P alalia, Pulastya, Palo man, 
&e., with that of the Pulayar, as well as the connection 
which the near relationship between the Sage Agastya and 
the Raksasa R&vana suggests as existing between the Brah- 
manical eiviliser of Southern India and the representative 
ruler of the aborigines, should command in future researches 
the attention of the scholar. 


CHAPTER VI. 

On the Pallis, Agnikulas, Panovas, Vbllai-ar, 

The Agnikulas . 

Another portion of the aboriginal South-Indian popula¬ 
tion is represented by the Pallis . The Pallis form at this 
moment on the whole a highly respectable class, liviug partly 
as agriculturists in the country and partly as citizens in towns. 
They belong to the caste of the Vaimiyar (wesr&fltu.r). 60 
The word Vanniyan is generally derived from the Sanskrit 

‘"‘This caste includes also tho Ahuppar, Pailagur* Dtivadi gar, KalJar 
Maravar, Masadikur, Ilantar, Muppar, Naitamhadis, Padaiyri<.eis[ l^m i\a- 
ram - s,l,lrftS , Uppiliyar, l dayar and Vauniyar. V* cording to the lull Census 
Report the TalUs number 1,300,733 souls, of whom 1,20-3,049 live in tho 
Wu tr is Presidency, which number is only exceeded by tho Slmn.tr with 
2,028,-316, of whom 1,478,660 dw.-ll also in Madras, by' the Vt llulur with 
1,683,100, and by the PariahB with 3,223,938 persona, and tho whole of the 
other unclassified population consisting of 3,934.900 individuals. The 
last two figures refer to tho Madras Presidency alone. 
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lire. Agni, the god of fire, is connected with the 
regal office, as kings hold in their hands the fire wheel or 
Agneijacalcrciy and the Vanniyar urge in support of their 
name the regal descent they claim, for they contend that the 
Pandya kings belonged to their race. In the north of India 
four races —the Oauhdn , Cdlukya (Solahki), Pramdra, and 
Parihara —similarly claim to originate from Agni, and are 
called Jignikulas. 

The existence of these Fire-races, Agnikula or VahnihuJa 
(Vauniyan), in North and South India is a remarkable fact. 
No one can refuse to a scion of a Non-Aryan warrior tribe the 
title of Rajaputra , but in so doing we establish at once Aryan 
and Non-Aryan Rajaputras or Rajputs. The Vctnniyan- of 
South India may be accepted as a representative of the Non- 
Aryan Rajput element. Yet, if we thus admit a Turanian 
element among the Rajputs, the question arises, how far does 
it extend ? The modern Rajputs of Northern India are in 
most oases the offspring of mixed parentage, for even Aryan 
warriors of pure extraction did not scorn in bye-gone times 
to take as wives by peaceful or violent means the alien 
daughters of the soil. 81 

The legend goes that after Parasurama had swept the 
Ksatriya race from the surface of the earth, ignorance and 
infidelity began to spread again in the land, and the Brah¬ 
mans were prevented by impious races—Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas—from fulfilling their sacred rites. Vaafytha, or 
acoording to others his great rival VmdmUva y took compas¬ 
sion on the oppressed, and with Iudra, Brahma, Siva, Yisnu 
and the other gods repaired to the Agnikunda, />., the hollow 
which ooutained the consecrated fire, on Mount Aba y the 
celebrated peak of Rajasthan. There the hermits prayed 
and purified the fire fountain with the saored water of the 
Ganges* halva first formed a figure of grass and sprinkling on 



1 tiompare pp. 46 and 40 on the goneulogie# of the R&jpuU. 
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water of life, cried : “Mar, Mar ” “ Slay, Slay/’ and tfie 
aramdra , the killer of enemies, appeared. Abu Dbar and 
Ujjain were assigned to him as his territory. Brahma instilled 
his essence into the second image, and throwing it into the 
pit, Caluk or Solaiiki appeared with a sword in one hand, 
the Veda in the other, and a noose round his neck. He 
received Anhalpur . Siva formed the third figure, and Pari- 
liara rose as an ill-favored black figure armed with a bow. He 
stumbled and was placed as a guardian at the temple gates. 
Nine places of the desert, Marusthalam, were assigned to him. 
Vi mu formed Caturbliuja Cauhan, who appeared like him 
four-armed, in each arm carrying a peculiar weapon. ITe 
received Macdvati Nagari. These were the ancestors of the 
Agnihulas who destroyed the demon races, and of all the 
thirty-six royal races the four Agnikulas rank highest, ac¬ 
cording to “ Chand, the great bard of the Chohans. ,, 82 This 
creation " is dated so far back as the opening of the second 
"ago of the Hindus ” (Tod, ibidem, p. 412). Cauhan chro- 



Soe for lhis Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. IE, pp. 440, ff. Viscdmkra 

is hero mentioned as tho presiding priest, while in the first volume, p. 95, 
Vwitfha fills this place : “ From the fire-fountain a figure issued forth, but 
b had not a warrior’ $ mien. Tim Brahmins p!ae,-d him i Lian 0 f the 

galo, and thence his mime, Prithihu-dwnra (portal or door {(hear) of the earth ; 
contracted to Frithihuru and Purilm-a). A second issued forth, and being 
formed in tho palm (rhaloo) of tho hand was called Chalooka. A third ap¬ 
peared and was named Pm mam (tho first striker;. He had the blessing of the 
Kies, and with the others went against the demons, but they did not prevail. 
A.;ain \ a.dstha, seated on the lotus, prepared incantations ; again he cal LI 
tho goda to aid : and as ho poun d forth tho libation, a figure arose, lofty iu 
stature, of elevated front, hair like jet, eyes rolling, breast expand* d. fierce, 
terrific, clad in aniu ir, quiver lilted, a bow in one hand and a brand in the 
other, quadcifuriu {phatuorant/a), when- .- his name Chohun (rhafoor >v , ?.,t 
♦four'; body L.” About Cauhan, sec Klliot’s Sup. Glossary vol I 

p. Of, ff 

The discrepancies between these two legends ar< considernbb , md only 
fie fur mb the presiding pric sis an oonearmni, but also with rospeet t*. tho order 
of creation, and because in the description given in the text lhn 'rods them- 
hike part intha creation. Cut a k*t orculuAa signifies a Imllowd hand to 
)e.>M water. Colonel Tod assigns p. 441), as uLu ,f ,o <1. th- i 

Mayvafaa;, or « nine habitations of tho desert ‘ to Pai 'hara, xn hile h. had 
previously \*oi. J f p. 01 allotted lie• AL-4- ./, j/] 1; ,> v >/ to FmiuAra. 
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nicies mention Aja as the founder of 'Ajmer? , the mountain of 
Aja. Tradition connects Candragupta with the Mori branch 
of the Pramaras. TJjjayim , the capital of Vikramaditya, is 
assigned to them, and Blioja Raja, at whose court the Nine 
Gems are said to have flourished, belonged to the Pramara 
tribe. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the fortunes of these 
celebrated elans; they are only of interest in this inquiry 
m so far as a connection might be established between the 
Agmkula of the North and the Vanniyar of the South. 

Liassen regards the derivation of the name Pramara from 
1 arumara in the sense of killer of enemies as suspicious and 
ascribes it to a later period. 8 ’ Colonel Tod says : “ that 
these races, the sons of Agni, were but regenerated, and 
“ converted the Brahmins to fight their battles, the 
“ dearest interpretation of their allegorical history will dis- 
“ close >nnd . . warrants our asserting the Agniculas to be 

“ of tins same race, which invaded India about two centuries 
before Christ. (Vol. I, p. 90.) No matter whether 
Colonel lods reasoning and conclusion are right or wrong, 
one can agree with him so far as the Non-Aryan origin of 
the Agnikulas is concerned. 

As has previously been stated, mention is made by 
Ptolemy, VTI, 1, 70, of the P&maroi (Ilcopovapoi), a name 
which Lassen thinks is derived from Pramara. 81 I believe 
that Lassen is mistaken on this point. I prefer to explain 
the "i as a modification of an original r, as, ejj i n Veil a mu 
for Patlava, and to suggest Pararara as the original fond 
of Paraumra. 

Law-riV hid. Altcrth If I, p. 572 ‘Da sain Xarao sonat I'rdmdra 
luutct, must j“lit’ KrklUrung d-s Nmntus ah fine willkiihrliche Diolitumr 
g-ftlten/' ® 

l.asHcn, ihidnu. Ill, p. 150 : “ Von d«n Porvaroi Hat* i L h Sc ] lan 
her 1 omurkt, dash ilit Name horhst wahrschoinlirli d< m bokannton aich 

nofiTiombm <n s'dili'rhtv drt Rfljaputru oJiatclIt i«t f woJehcr in dor 
V<il kfiftpvaohu Vunvar und in diesur Form weitm von 1‘rainam citfornt 

. PorvarH,*' 
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I have already connected the Paravarl of the Maratha 
oo an try with the Poruaroi of Ptolemy, and eventually with 
the Pariahs of Southern India. Others identify the Poruaroi 
with the Pariharas. Whichever derivation is right, we can¬ 
not be far wrong, if we regard the connection between the 
Poruaroi and the Paravar and Pariahs as established, mainly 
in consequence of the identity between the Marathi Paravarl 
and the Mahars. 85 

One of the 15 sub-divisions of the South-Indian Vanniyar 
is called Parivaram , which name, if not of Sanskrit ozagin, 
may likewise be considered as a connecting link between the 
northern and southern Paravarl. 

Under these circumstances the terms Pramara and Pari - 
liar a can bo traced to an ancient Dravidian source and 
associated with the P&radas and similar names. Dr. Fr. 
Buchanan has, as I have quoted, proposed to connect the 
Pariharas with the Bhars. 

No doubt most of the Rajputs are easily distinguishable 
m other Hindus by their proud bearing, fine figure and 
iter comploxion, but these peculiarities do not necessarily 
nt to an Aryan origin, for such varieties in outward 
pearance are found in all large nations which contain 
cuiferent classes and ranks. The Turcomans of Western 
Asia, the Osmanli Turks and the Magyars of Hungary, 
who are not Aryans, count among the finest races. If the 
origin of the Agnikulas throughout. India can be eventually 
proved as Non-Aryan, a very important historical fact will 


« Artkaological Survey of India, vol. IX, p. 5. “ The Porudri, who arc 

41 very probably the «amo people as the Parih&rs ; " ibidem, vol. XXI, p. 03: 
‘ To the south of tho Bolingae, Ptolemy places the Poruari with their threo 
‘‘ towna > earned Bridima, Tholobana , and Malaitn . Tho people I tako lo bo 
“ tho l;ajputs, who have occupied this pan of the country from a 

very early date.”—Mr. McCvindlo says in his Amlmt Itidxi d,scrif>c,i 
by p. 104: “ POrouaroi (P'Waroi) :—This is the famous race of 

tJo« Panravns, which, after th(' time of Alexander, w all pvcd6ininrmt in 
Ki»jns(hflna under the name of tho PramAras.*’ 
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fave been ascertained. New researches have shown that the 
Aryan population in India is very limited in numbers; and 
that even admitting all Brahmans to be of pure Aryan origin, 
this highest caste counts according to the last census only 
18,698,489 members against a grand total of 252,541,210. 86 


On the Pallis. 

A feeling of superiority has of late re-asserted itself 
among the Pallis. The Madras Census Report of 1871 states: 
The Vunmas or JPallies are the great agricultural laboring 
class 01 the southern districts. Before the British occu- 
“ pation of the country, they were slaves to the Vellalar 
“ Brahman cultivators; but a large number of them 
“ are now cultivators on their own account, or else work the 
“ lands of the higher castes, on a system of sharing half 
“ the net produce with the proprietor.” 87 With the return 


60 See Madras Centm Report of 1881, vol. I, pp. 103—105. “ It will also 

“ unnecessary hero to go over the old discussion u to how far the caste svat 
i% of Southern India is of Aryan origin. It may bo safely accepted that 
“mass of the people are not Aryan; that indeed none of them aro Ary 
“ except the Brahmans, probably not all of these, for thoro are several olaf 
“ or sub-divisions of Br&hm ms of more or less hazy origin. All the rest 
“ th< so-called Hindus may, if they ploaso, call themselves Shtldras, but tl 
“arc in fact aDravidian or Turanian or Scythian people, who have adop 
ct in avory highly-developed form, tho Aryan caste system, who:* gorins . 

“ found in the four caste system of Menu ... Of late years, castes have* been 
“so inlinitely multipliod that, even if there were any recognised principle of 
“precedence, the )itut>urs of rank would bo so slight, that, the phiccs of t h«i 
“several castes could not. be distinguished. But thoro is no such principle. 
“Except thomembi rs of tho admittedly degraded and depressed caso-s, earli 
“ Shudra thinks, or pvofesM-i to think, his caste bettor than hi * neighbour's. 
“ The Shftnftr claims to be Rftjput. The KammAla and I'uttnQl growl that, if 
“ they liad their rights, they would be recognised as Brahmans. But in this 
“ matter, as in the matter of occupation, modern innovation has had its effect. 
“ Wealth means Hot dal pre-eminence in th» India of 1881 n< arlv us much as 
“it does in England. A v dn'idni millionaire cannot be made a BrtLhman, but 
“ he can purchase the serviei s of Brahmans. A Brfthmun cannot cat with 
“ him : but this is the Brahman's he for the millionairo’s rice is f u i r an( j 
“ his ghee unexceptionable.’* 

17 The Mndr.'t Cuwt* Report, vol. I, p. 157. oontinuo* : “ Others are 
id in ply litbonrcrH, and many of them, by taking advances from their 
employer^ arc still ^radically serfs of th'- -'“hr ^ unable to extricate 
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of self-esteem and independence the Pallia have not been 
backward in denying such a statement as the one just 
made concerning their alleged condition of serfdom, and in 
urging their claims. They have thus lately presented to 
Government a petition in order to obtain certain concessions 
at K&noipuram, §r Iran gam and Madras. They claim to be 
the descendants of Man im alia muni and, as what formerly 
belonged to them, demand the Dharmakartaship of the 
Ek&mbare6varasvami-kovil in Ivanclpuram, and the censor¬ 
ship over the nine classes of people there, including in it 
even the chiefs of the Itahkai and A alankai, i.c. y of the 
left and rigid hand people. The Jati&ahgrahasava and the 
JdtibhSdanul contain much valuable information on this to]:>ic, 
though no critical aoumen has been exercised in arranging 
and verifying the evidence. 

It is very unfortunate that hardly any question of his¬ 
torical interest which concerns the various classes of the 
population of this country is considered with impartiality. 
Class interest and caste pride prevent unbiassed inquiries and 
even-balanced decisions. The relations of the various agri- 


themsolvos from the bomlage of the landlord. In all respects, these people 
have the characteristics of aboriginal tribes. They arc, as a rule, a very dark- 
skinned race, but good hold laborers, excellent farm servants, and cuUivators. 
They abound largely in the Tamil districts pi Triehinopoly and Tanjoro. 
The J like so many of the Sodra castes in the south, are stiiving t.> 

prove that their position in the caste system is a wrong one. In 1833 they 

attempted, in Pondicherry, to get ft legal decision that they wore not of a 
low cast*.; but the administration refused to deal with the question, on the 

ground that the Hindu law did not refer to the Vunnias at all. There can he 
no doubt that when the aboriginal tribes ruled in South India, many 1 uunm* 
raised themselves to tho position of Folyyars, or independent chiefs. Tho 
term Naick is usually affixed to the names of the Vunnias, and tho K ticks of 
Madura and Tinnovelly were great men not very long ago. Thorc are about 
■ ns of the named chiefly after th« ir different o< < upa 

tions, hut they may all oat together and some intermarry.” The < vnsus of 
1881. in vol. I, p. 104. says : • : The Palli, onco tho Vellala’s '; nA 

working on the soil as ft laborer and ufl.-n as u proprietor. Put tho woi .< of 
divorce between occupation and caste has not only begun, but lui.ja uivo<, 
and is advancing.” 
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;ural classes to one another are very strained, and the 
evidence which the one may supply with respect to the other 
should always he accepted with great caution. Thus the 
acrimonious dissensions which exist between the Pallis and 
Vellalar are a matter of deep regret, but they must be men 
tioned here to explain why certain statements concerning 
both cannot be admitted in an historical inquiry, as they are 
unsupported by facts and are tainted by prejudiced 

The investigation which I a m now moliog u , y<j 

el Mo, and I trust it will he accepted as such by those 
wiio come within its range. 

The difference which at an early stage divided the Pallar 
Lorn the Pallis was, I believe, that the former confined 
themselves to the country, pdlayam, while the latter congre¬ 
gated mostly in villages and towns. These were named pa Hi 
(uoveS) or palli (ueirerf?; in contradistinction to the country 
or Palaiyam (uir^tuti) iu Tamil and palemu ( M4b) 

vy gn ' M u e u T k n CljieHaitlS Were called after the countl T 
Poligars . 89 The bulk of the Pallas, who lived as agricultural 


System of Madras,’* by A. vSkXLlk ^ ^ VCnw 

sac ‘is 

tho sorvnnts of tho Brahmins. They \ VCro formerly h ° T ,. UMieers were not 
I-irgo porliou of Southern India. The potentates Sharon* f'h ^ I * Ce °f * very 
dian wer- all Vmine rs, and all the southern and r" d PaUn ' 

Zemindar* are, even at tho present time, Vunneera; and on ^ io° t** and 
that the Pulleea or Vunneers were the most powerful an In proof 
rate in Southern India, there aro the boundary stonos whirh nr S ^ re y aleu * 
L hc *** “when! of mandat ” in ensign'of 

\ muicore ; also the inscriptions on the temples of Conjeevonim u ] ■ * he 
on tho muntai>uins and other sacred shrines throughout tho Pi,; aCt 
durtnot. Whilst the Vdlulars tiad the mark of a trident on their H nffl ^ put 
stones, and the boundary „ lt0 n,> a of the agraharums bore tho imr,rll™ . 
a short Brahmin with an umbrella. pwssion of 

PP-flJsU*** th ° TOncomi “S the Vanni >“ '“i'^rahaiira, 

m in Tamil and Pdb.jdi* in Telug,, 

encampment, baronial village, occurs in folugu also the word *ZJ 
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labourers in the country, were, like our rustics, peasants or 
boors, while the inhabitants of a village or small town {path , 
palli, path, &c.), assuming the same name as the place they 
inhabited, became gradually urbane and polite citizens. 

The Pallia generally worship in temples dedicated to 
Dharmaraja . In these temples are found the images of 
Yudhisthira (or Dharmaraja) and of his four brothers Bhlma, 
Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, of Draupadi, of Krsna, and 
occasionally of Potaraja (also Potaraja in Telugu and Potappo 
in Kanarese). The head of Ira vat, the son of Arjuna and 
TJlupi, who, according to popular tradition, was killed on 
the day preceding the battle as an oblation to the battle-field, 
and whose head looked on the fight for eighteen days, is 
often exhibited on a pole during the festival. The Mahii- 
bh&rata fixes the death of Iravat on the eighth day of the 
battle. A Palli is, as a rulo, the pujari or priest of the 
shrine. The above-mentioned Potaraja is a rustic god 
revered especially in the Telugu, Eanarese, and Marathi 
districtf, and his wives are known as Grahgamma, Polakamma 
or Poleramma (the goddess of small-pox), &e. 

At the great annual festival in honor of Dharmaraja, or 
the local god or goddess, people walk over burning coals, 
in order to testify their purity of mind. 

The worship of Dharmaraja is very popular ; it is, per¬ 
haps, the most widely spread in this country. Over 500 
Dharmaraja temples exist in South-Arcot alone. The 
village goddess is occasionally called Draupadi, and, even 
where she has a name of her ow r u, she is often merely a sub¬ 
stitute for the wife of the Pandavas. The popularity w hich 
the latter enjoy among the 3ow r or classes of the inhabitants 
throughout India is very significant, inasmuch as it is in 
opposition to Rama, the favorite hero and divine represent - 

0(1 Compare the meaning of n-bjnra and ndgaraka, citizen, potato, do\ot, 
frora nat/nr i, town, in Sanskrit ; with xoAjtikJv from G:c k . and 
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among the Brahmans. It is also remarkable that 
Brahmans have nothing to do with these temples. 

Some of the most celebrated remains in India are those 
found at the Seven Pagodas near Madras. Famous among 
those rock temples and rock sculptures of Mamallapuram or 
Mdpallipuram are the Eathas or monolithic temples of the 
five Pandavas and of their wife Draupadi. Mamallapuram 
or Mavallipuram stands, I believe, for Mahamallapuram or 
Mahapallipuram, that is, the town of the great Mallas or Pallis, 
designations being almost identical. And even if 
Mahavallipuram is to be regarded as connected with the name 
of the great king Bali, he himself, as I have previously 
endeavoured to show on pp. 14 and 15, should bo looked 
upon as the representative of the Mallas or Pallas, Pallis 
and Pallavas. If we now associate the cult of the Pan 
davas with those relics at Mamallapuram and consider that 
the inhabitants of this town, the Mallas, worshipped those 
heroes as do their descendants even to-day, and that the 

l a | 1 . 8 are 5® pUjans of theso d «fied persons at this moment 
believe that a relation has been sufficiently established 
between the Pundavas and the original inhabitants of this 


1 See in the India,i Auto, nyu, voT Ti lea , 

“ Walking through Fire,” by Mr. II. J. sWs^M.O s ^Th ^ ** ic] * : 
on an extonsivo open plain boforo the village d-itv 0 sltn «t»on was 

Th f P Jt la >’ CMst sad w est; tho imago of the goddess was nw’i' 1 * 
tmd, and it was towards it fBaf wcr-aE,*™,-... _ , , at tne xveat 


< nd, and it was towards it that the worshipper walked 

tip pit from east to west.” Vlrappa V&ndyan states:—-“I w . CI1 ^ 1 °* 

<< ^ dcs ! Amman p Z V Z 


n -A i ,-^ laco ^horo 

Iho fire-pit was a trench about two p ( ,l * 

Six babul trees wore cut into faggots and 

« i- , , -- tho firo worn Nachchu, Puj&ri of tv...: „ 

R ' ’ Chidambaram ; I’ajsri of Angalmnmnn temple at Aohohafi,'*".' 


1 firo-treading took pb« 
“long by two strides broad 
“ kindled. Thoso who trod r 


*.W ;, Ka rf rai 1>md > *-•"*•* ofllranpnti A«, of IVrS ’ 

1 thc place, his broth.r Stibrav;,'- <?'"}’ * 

mr.akkun ; ,f Valkm. Nag:,,,,,, M^rtvan state* : -*a 

Hirijut to furim, , r.f n,.... ... . ... * Athene** 


b to the temple of Draopatl." . . Kaohdbu Fadoyachi »tai 
hjiui of (hie toruplo of Draiipntl.” Tin' practico of fj, 
wnnu -led in some places with a legend of Draupadi 


the next 
I am 

e -treading is 
the wile of tho 
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In Chingleput and its neighbourhood the PalUs add to 
their name the title of Ijfdyakar or leader, which term is 
synonymous with the Telugu Nayadu and the Malay alam 
Ndyar. Those in Tanjoreand its neighbourhood prefer the 
Tamil title Padaiyacci (uzxL-ujrT&gl )* 2 army-leader, which has 
the same meaning as Nayakar ; while others in Coimbatore, 
Salem, North and South-Arcot call themselves, like the 
neighbouring hill men, Kaundar (G<sefre^rL-tr or &Gu0&ri—ir s ). I 
connect this word with tho root ko, and derive it from Honda, 
mountain, and if this etymology is right, it shows that 
those Pallia have preserved in their name some recollection 
of their original habitat. 



P&jrfuvas.”—X havo mentioned tho names of the worshippers, in order to 
prove that they are Pallia (Ndynkur) and Paflaiyuecis. 

Read also “The Village Feast,” by Captain .1 .S. F. Mackenzie in tho Turfi-in 
Antiquary, vol. Ill, pp. 6-9, and “ Parsing through Fire,” by Mr. M. J. 
WalhousQ, late M.O.S., in tho uidian Antiquary , vol. VII., pp. 126-129: 
4 ‘ When not done in discharge of vows made in time of sickness or disaster, 
tho firo-walking seemed to be performed (generally in March and June) in 
“ most places in honour of Virabhadra, the portentous flame-clad progeny 
“ of Sivu, who is especially feared as presiding over family discord and mis- 
“ fortune, or else of Dharmaraja, the elder Fapdava, to whom there are five 
“ hundred temples in South Arkafc alone, and with whom and Draupadi the 
“ ceremony has some particular association. In (jrunjam and MaisOr it is por- 
44 formed in honour of a village goddess, and everywhere seems connected 
“ with aboriginal rites and Siva-worship, Brahmans always disowning it.” 
I myself witnessed this fire-treading in June 1885 in Coimbatore. With 
respect to the sun worship previously mentioned on p. 62 as peculiar to the 
Scythians, it should bo remembered that Draupudl prayed twice to the sun 
god for assistance. Concerning the explanation of Mah&mallapura I may 
also add that T regard Matin pur a as the original form of Mailnpur in Madias. 
These names will be considered in tho last part of this treatise. 

« The higher eastos are often anxious to enhance their superiority at 
tho expense of their inferiors, whom they ridicule. To this tendency must 
be ascribed many expressions which ivfleot on the language used by Fan dis, 
Fail n. Fallis. and Pud. dyuccis. Tho v\ onl Padaiyacci is derived from pajui 
it util, which originally signified Army ruling. Its more correct spelling 
is FadaiyaV'b uGDu.ajtnl^^ 

The Uev. Mr. Luvcnthal of Vellovo informs me that the hiU-peo| )<' near 
Vellore insist on being addressod as Qauniuu and Gau\nf<d> J t n(1 lt * ll0 > r 
feel insulted when called Ayya or Amma. Ho tolls me also that many 
Paljis adopt now the title Uudaliyftr. OecusiomJJv tbe term Kaii^ur m 
us-d by Puiayar and OuiiiJ&his- 
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Tlie few necessaries which in India suffice to sustain life, 
the simplicity of manners, and similarity of external wants 
create a great uniformity in the habits and mode of living 
among the population. In this lespect there is less differ - 
ence, perhaps, between the rich and the poor in India than 
elsewhere. The dwelling places are pretty much the same in 
villages as in towns, and architectural ambition displays itself 
mostly in the erection of the temples devoted to the gods, 
or the palaces occupied by the kings. Difference in population 
—irrespective of caste, religion, and occupation—forms, 
therefore, in India the most striking distinction between 
village and town. In these circumstances even speech does 
not, as a rule, distinguish between them, and in the Dravidian 
languages the same expressions palli {palli , halii, §c.) and 
ur ( uni , &c.) are applied both to village and town. 


Different meanings of the word Palli. 

The word Palli has also various other meanings. In 
towns, and even in small villages, where people congregate in 
greater numbers, such buildings and institutions as temples 
and schools are more easily and more appropriately founded 
than in a lonely and sparsely populated country. These 
establishments are accordingly called after the place in which 
they are erected. The Buddhist and Jain missionaries were 
probably the first preaohors and religious teachers who 
devoted themselves to the indigenous population and who 
succeeded in their efforts to win by their sympathy the affec¬ 
tion of the masses. This may he the reason why a temple, 
more particularly if Buddhistic and Jaina, is called palli t 
Everything connected with royalty has the term palli 
prefixed to it in Malayalom as palltkon lakaat , a royal palace, 
pallimctta , a royal bed, pallivdl , a royal sword, pallkitta y 
a royal chase, &c. 93 This expression is very peculiar indeed, 

93 In Tamil tho word pa Pi is at timed also used in the dense of royal, 
thus paljsyarai, like the Main;, alum r-PJjyara, denotes the royal bod- chamber. 
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and seems to prove that the recollection of the splendoiir and 
power of the ancient Pallas or Pallis had not died out in the 
minds of the people when these words came into use. 

The Buddhist missionaries, who propagated throughout 
India the precepts of their master, spoke and wrote a Bra- 
kritised form of Sanskrit. This became gradually the sacred 
language of the Buddhists, and from India it was, together 
with the Buddhistic faith, introduced into Ceylon. Though 
this idiom differed widely from the language which rhe 
Dravidian Pallas spoke in those days, in the same way as 
the priestly Latin differed much from the vernaculars of 
Northorn Europe into which it spread with the progress ox 
Christianity, yet, as the Buddhistic religion came to Ceylon 
from the country inhabited mostly by 1 alias, or in whose 
towns and temples— Palli or Pah—it had found a firm 
abode, the dialect in which the sacred books reached Ceylon 
was likewiso called Pali aftor tliom. 

Explanation of the words Fandya, Ybllala, Ballala, 

BhillIla. 

The Palmar and Pallis claim, as hasheen previously pointed 
out, kinship with the kings who ruled over them, i.c., with 
the Pandyas and Pallavas. It has been proved that a 
philological connection can be established between the words 
Palla , Palli and Pallava, and no great difficulty will be 
experienced in extending it to the name of the Pandyas. 

The Pandyas of Southern India have been linked by 
legends with the Pandavas of the North. According to the 
HarivaiMa (XXXII, 123), Pdndya , together with Kerala , 
Kola, and Cola , was a descendant of the famous king Dusyauta, 
the husband of Sakuutala and father of Bharata. Arjuna 
meets and fights in bis adventures for the Aivamcdha with 


while pafukkaij/arai is the cominun sleeping room. Oomp’V® about 
in the sense of a royal title the Jdtiaahynihacdra, p* 281* 
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liis son Babhrmahnna , the king of Manipura, which place I 
have identified with Madura. 94 

The legend of the king Yijaya of Lanka is likewise 
mysteriously and intimately connected with the Pandavas. 
He is reported to have wedded a daughter of the Pandava 
king of the southern Mathura, and, as he had from her no 
offspring, to have invited his nephew from the Indian conti¬ 
nent to become his successor. This nephew, Pdnduvam&adeva , 
married, in his turn, the princess Bhadrakahcana, the daughter 
of Pandu-Sakya and grand-cousin of Buddha, who had 
drifted in a boat with her 32 lady companions to Lanka 
and arrived providentially just in time to marry the king. 95 

But there exist also other legends which do not mention 
this connection between the Pandavas of the North and the 
Pandyas in the South. Among these is one which ascribes 
the colonisation and civilisation to a northern VcUalan named 
Madura Pmdiyan , who, on his pilgrimage to Barnes vara, 
observed the great fertility of the Dandaka forest and deter¬ 
mined to settle in it. He returned to his own town, came 
back to the South with his family and dependents, cleared the 
country and erected on the banks of the Vaikai river his 
capital, which he called after himself Madura. The neigh¬ 
bouring Maravar assisted him much i n the cultivation of 
the country and foundation of his capital. Madura Pdndiym 
ruled according to this account 50 years after his arrival, 
and died 90 years old. He was succeeded by his son Can - 
(Irapdnclij/an , who reigned 40 years. Malayadvajap hidiyan 
and Alakapdndiyan are mentioned as the next kings. 06 

04 Sco my monograph “ On the Weapons of the Ancient Hindus ** 
pp. 145-152. 

00 »Scc Laden’s lad. yiUerth ., voL II, pp. 95-111. 

M Boo •* Historical Sketch of tho Kingdom of rarnlyu,” hy Horace 
Huyrnan Wilson, in the Journal of the Royal Aviat e Society of G. ] llnr i y 
vol. Ill, pp. 199-242, 1836, reprinted in tho Madras Journal of literature 
n,.(t Sncnccy vol. VI, pp. 176-216, and H. H. Wilson’s Suppl emem , lry N(>to 
in tho Madras Journal, vol. VI, pj>. 217-220. Compare also Rev. William 
Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts t Madras, 1635, in two volumes ; and 
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Though some have proposed to derive the name Pdndya 


his Observations on Professor Wilson's Historical Sketch in the same volume 
of tho Madras Journal , pp. 142-157. H. H. Wilson had said in the Loyal 
Asiatic Society's Journal, vol. Ill, p. 201, and in the Madras Journal, 
vol. VI, p. 177, that “ an adventurer, named Pandya, of the Yel&lar or 
“ agricultural tribe, first established himself in that portion of the south to 
“ which his name was afterwards assigned.’’ See also Wilson’s Mackenzie 
Collections, Introduction, p. 46, and Tamul Books, p. 203 (new edition). 

Tho Rev. W. Taylor took exception to these statements in his Oriental 
Historical Manuscripts , vol. II, pp. 73, 74, and its Appendix, pp. 35 and 
30, and animadverted on Wilson’s want of acquaintance with the Tamil 
bmguago (p. 63), to which chargos Wilson replied in his Supplementary 
Note. The Rev. W. Taylor admitted the error of indulging in strong 
language, but maintained (on p. 144) that : M Vada dcsattilulla pdndiyan• 
“ dkira rellazhan might ha vo been still better and more accurately rendered 
“an ancient agriculturist in (or of) tho north country,” and (on p. 140) that 
“ there is, however, throughout no mention of this person’s proper name.” 
In both these statements Taylor is not quite correct. Akira means hero 
“called,” for in tho 6 amo manuscript o<-cur repeatedly such phrases as 
lrdmaudkirairacd, the king eallod Rama, or SUaiydkira penedti, the wife 
culled Sltft. 

Tho Tamil manuscript in question is tho Pdntiyamantalam Col am ant a 1 , am 

olunku in the Government Oriental Manuscript 1 / 

No. 241, in Wilson’s Mackenzie Collections , Tamil Local History No. 4 , and 
in W. Taylor’s Catalogue jRuisonne, vol. Ill, p. 88 , No. 2322. On p. 4 a tho 
pdndiyan is first mentioned as follows: 

QeuGreirrrGirafijEp irrrQLn&murrp$ 5 ®rr£(§uLjpp 
uilQ ans&rrsfr (Appatiye vafritecattil ulla Papuan akira Vellalan inta 
R&mficurayattiraikku purappaftu vantan). The translation of which sentenoo 
is : “ r lhus haviDg started came on a pilgrimage to RamOsvara a Vellalan 
named Papdiya, who lived in tho northern country.” Again on p. fib: 
@L/L/i9_ .... Luir&esr uirem-L^msar Quit u>nrp itiu& uiresarispiuissr 
(Lp UGsarewflsisr ULLi_emr£g}ac&)p&&ir Quc-^rrfs&nr 

QgsT <5to6Ujfi^ LD^pJTITLjH Qtu T JQJih Gmr JE&Q(T60T ib QuHlLQ 

l9&j7'@p)] toQjS'fu Lji LL-ttriEJ6s1ttiL}(y.\6&ir(b) LJ&focrAirt5B)r. r (Ippati. . 

yaracan Pftp^iyan j»t5r Mnturanay.aka Paptiyan avan mutal up(u panpina 
patt.inaltukku tan p€mi tine voittu Mntur&puri yomum Mutitrainnkarenrum 
porittu pirmtim an&kappattanaftk&luiyum uptn panpinan); or in English.- 
1 'hu this Paptjiya king, called Maturapftpdiyan, hadng given to the town hn 
founded first his own name, and having named it Maturflpuri or Mattirainagui, 
established afterwarda many towns.” The founder < >f the Cola kingdom, Taya- 
JV yV >, ig also called a A ollflj[an, sc*' p. 6 b. Compare Lassen*-; Indite he 
Alterlh vol. II. p. 108. Mr. J. H. Nelson remarks in his Ma, i of 
Madina, Part HI, p. 44 * 4 ‘The story of tho man of Oudo may doubtloei 
Ik found in certain Hindu writings, but I do not beliovo if i’h iiadifional in 
the country to which it relates. And th Pandya kingft 0 / the lunar r.ao* 
are couimoni}* believed to b <3 of the Kehatriya, not of the \ ofltlla or any 
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from Pandu and some have ventured other explana¬ 
tions, I believe that none are generally accepted as correct, 97 
I do not flatter myself that I have solved the difficulty, 
but merely hazard a new conjecture. I suggest that the word 
Pandi which is specially applied to the ancient 

kingdom of Madura, and the term Pcnidiyan (u,t 
which denotes the king who ruled over it, the Panditin , 
TlavStcov of Ptolemy, VII, 1, 11, are contracted forms for 
Palldndi and Paltendiyan . The king of Madura, the Peru- 
mal of the Pandiyas, was regarded as the most powerful 
king of Southern India, and as such he might well have been 
named after the people over whom he ruled. The word 
Pallandiyan , the king of the Pallas, was contracted into 
Pandiyan as Tiruvaliankodu has become Tiruvankddn , &o. 9S 
(^<eE5T£$-) and an da van b ruler, come from 



agricultural caste.” Compare also Part II, p. 31. Already the Rov. W. 
Taylor lias pointed out that Oude is not mentioned as Pandya’s, but only as 
Rama’s home. Whatever is the right extraction of the Vellfilar, they as well 
as their Telugu relatives, the Velamas, regard themselves as Ksatriyas. The 
Rev. J. F. Kearns in The Tribes of South India, Madras, 1860, alludes to the 
tradition that the Reddies of Tinnovelly derive their origin from Oude, for ho 
say s on p. 8: “ There is, however, a circumstance connected with the Reddies 
wliirh in some degree appears to impart an air of probability at least to 
the legend, namely, all the Reddies in the province style themsolvos Oude 
Reddies, and assert that Oude is the native country of their tribe ” 

01 Tfrf* MttHh„ vol. II, p. 102, and Bishop Caldwell's 

Introduction to lus Comparative Draridum Grammar, p. 10 : « Tho Sanskrit 
, is written in Tamil ramliyc. but tlio awe’ . omplctclv Tamili',.',1 
form Pandi is still more commonly used all over Southern India I ,} rf 
Pandi not from the Tamil and Malnyftjain pandu , uncient, tL jugh that is 
a very tempting derivation, but—as native scholars ulwuys derive ‘h< ■ 
from the Sanskrit Pandu, tho name of the father of tho Papdava brothers 
This very form Pdndya, in tho sen) ” 1 ‘ " ~ 

us I am informed by Professor 
successor of Papini.” 

Compare A History of Travancore, by P. ^hungoonny Mono 
* • Thirnv rncode instead of Sreevalumcode.” Tir ividdnhoifu j H a wron 
conjecture. 

Not far from Tiruvapndkodu lies Valjr-anhodu, both localities } 
mutely connected w ith < 
sons to Biippofi 


, ; .; L11U 1 auaava brothers. 

sense of a descendant of Pantju, ismentiom d 
Mux Muller, by Katyaynim, the immediate 


p. 2: 


being inti- 


h other in the history of Travancore. j ] mve n | 80 
that the name of Tinuvdatyddu near Tollichorry is 
1 hr i imc a-- that of Tt, m.ytanyddu near Calient Both places have celol»ratod 
temples. Tiiat of tho luttor belongs to the Zamorin. I rcgmJ thu U3U . a 


strong 
the 
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Dravidian root dl, to rule. If we admit that names in 
common use are more subject to change than other words, 
the alteration from andavdn to dndlyan can be easily accounted 
for. Yet oven this modification is not absolutely necessary, 
as andiyan can also be formed by adding the pronominal 
affix an to cindi 


The root al is also used in the formation of other similar 
words, e,g. y in Vdllala ( Vclldla ), Balia la, Bldlldla, &c., and 
indicates a person of influence among or a lord of the Valias, 
I>alias, and Bhillas, which names were originally identical 
with the name of the Tallas. 

The Vellalan is thus the territorial lord of the despised 
Pall an, and though both were originally intimately connected 
■with each other, the institution of caste seems to have parted 
them for good. The relatiou of the Pallan to the Vellalan 
was that of serf to the owner of the soil, like what existed 
in Russia, where both, serf and master, belong to the same 
nation. The abbreviated form of Vellalan is Vellal. It is 
dialectically changed in Kanarese into Bella l and is applied 
to tho landowning agriculturist of Kanarn. The Toda words 
Paldl, the milkman or priest, and Kavilal, herdsman, ore 
similarly formed. Vellalan is also contracted into Yell-ln. 


derivation of vahi in Tiruvulahgadu from tho Sanskrit word vahtya , bracelet, 
and the legend connected with this valaya as a Inter invention. 

Some time ago advised by a friend I visited Gdduvdtieeri, n small station 
on the South-Indian Railway, between Pallavaram and Chingleput, in 
search of some old tombs. Nobody in GQduvafuOri was acquaint d with 
these remains. I found them on tho slope of a hill near the hamlet 
VallancZ'ri, whence the old now d, verted village PallaimOri was pointed out 
to me. I was further told that GOduv&fieori was formerly call* l Putuvftm ■ i i 
or New VftiieOri. In this case Vadceri should bo, regarded as a contraction 
of VapaficOri. 

Sir A. Cunningham idontifios in ,vol. IX, p. 56 of the Arch. Sof 
Bdndoyarh with the Balan ipurgon of Ptolemy ; und this dorivnti .n is 
^cpMuted »n vol. XXI, p. i'2 : “ Mr. Curlleylo a) sugg, -ts thit Ptolemy's 
<k fort of liulantipurgon, which I have identified with JJando-garb, may have 
“ derived its name from lho Bolands.” 

03 See / o(o JG about ftubrahmagya being called or Rtlani 

An (Invar, 
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ie Vellal ar are essentially agriculturists and live upon 
the produce which they derive from cultivation, agriculture 
is called in Tamil and in Malayalam vellanmai or vellayma . 
The Tamil word Vellanmai is a compound of Vellal and 
mai, the affix indicating abstract nouns. It means Vellalan- 
ship or the occupation and position of a Vellalan or culti¬ 
vator. It may perhaps be necessary to add that the terms 
Vellalan and Vellanma are hardly ever used in Malabar, 
except in Palghat, which, as a border district between tlio 


<SL 


Tamil and Malayalam speaking population, contains many 
Tamil words. It is customary to derive the name of the 
Vellalan from zellxxnmai , i.c. } the name of the cultivator from 
the work of cultivation to which he is devoted, but I regard 
this explanation as erroneous. The Telugu representative 
of the Tamil Vellalan is the Velama (Yellama), and if vel- 
Idnmai , agriculture, were derived from a common Dravidian 
root, a representative of this word should be found in all or 
most Dravidian languages. It is most probably not indi¬ 
genous in Malayalam, nor does it exist in Telugu, where we 
find words like Mpu denote a cultivator and sagu cultivation. 
The Velama is the baron, the grand-seigneur , in the Telugu 
country. Most of the Telugu Rajas belong to the Velama 
caste. The identity of Velama and Pallava has been already 
established by mo. The Vi-Udlar of Malabar are called 
Ndyar , which word means, as we have seen, ruler. This 
circumstance is very significant, as the term Vollfilan, 
according to my explanation, designates also a ruler. J00 


100 Tho derivation of VeMnmai is very uncort tin. The Tamil pai^Ra 
propose different explanations, a sure indication of their uncertainty. Some 
. *rivu tli - word from rel, "benefit, and wish to write it accordingly T r elf/n~ 
. - ii ; other* prefer VcJJinn, abundance, &o. The VeJia^ir are cultivators. 
Cultivation in in India generally divided into dry cultivation, which iB 
applied in higher lewlr. ar.d in places which depend entirely on the rain- 
fitll. and into wet cultivation, which is carried on by means of irrigation 
chiefly irotn tanks. Thcso two kind* of cult I - itioii .'.ru called in Tumil 
pioiccy (or pvncai) and »a >y (pczrQ&ii. 1 or narwey), m Telugu tnetta and 
jinUt'in from pnll(V)< } plain, and in KuiureHO p u i anc ] nn i 

mean bad and good; pu/wy is a sterile field for dry grains and mncey a 
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Tho name of the Ballalas is well known 
which brought it into prominence, and to 
alluded previously. 
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lay the dynasty 
which I have 


rice field. The Telugu and Kanareso expressions denote high land and low 
land. The liigli land for want of irrigation produces generally poorer crops 
than tho woll-irrigntcd low land. Veil am in Tamil, VeUuva in Telugu, and 
Holla in Tulu denoto as in tho other Dra vidian languages^ooc?and inundation. 
No inundation can be without water, and in Malayalam Vollam seems to 
mean also water, but this appears not to be tho ease in Tamil and Telugu. 
Mr. Nelson lias in his laborious Manual of Madura first proposed to derive 
VeUdnmai from vcUam and dnmai. Ho says in Part II, p. 31 : “ The Tamil 
“mode of spelling tho word Volldlun is Q <su &r uii rr6iraiT ; and as Vcllflnmei, 
“ © su<ou (iTTa cow oold , is the word commonly used to express tho act of 
li cultivating (strictly, ruling or managing irrigation), it is but natural to 
“infer that Vellalan means a cultivator or irrigator of rieo fields, rather 
“ than a man of a particular tribe or country.” This derivation has been 
accepted by some authors, generally without giving Mr. Nelson credit for 
it: but it is not known to tho Tamil pap<Jits whom 1 liavc consulted, and is 
repudiated by them. Dr. Gundcvt, who gives in his Malayalam and English 
Dictionary water as a meaning of i'rfjflm, docs not connect it with tho word 
vcUdnmai which ho places under vcllan , a true man. VeUdnmai is also in 
Dr. Winslow's Tamil and English Dictionary not derived from u vollam an 
inundation, a flood, a deluge, a strong current.” It cannot bo denied that 
it is grammatically possible to derive veUdnmai from vellam and dnmai , but 
as vcUfuiinai in this sense denotes only wet cultivation or irrigation, and 
the Vellalan, as everj* agriculturist uses both dry and wot cultivation, 
this name would bo inappropriate if applied to him. Curiously enough 
dry cultivation prevails, if I am not wrongly informed, in tho wet districts 
on the West Coast of South India where, owing to the heaviness of the rain, 
no tank irrigation is necessary. The derivation from PaJJan and dlan as 
the master of the PnUar or agricultural labourers seems simpler and 
more preferable. My conjecture is supported by tho Tamil and Malayalam 
term Vellapti. a slave girl, a femalo servant. The meaning of this expression 
has not her a explained so far as my knowlodgo goes, but is clear, if if is con¬ 
sidered 1 j denote a Palla woman, a woman of the servile class (u&r<dir-\- 
In this particular instance atti signifies 'woman in general, as 
dl does also occasionally mean servant or slave. Atii occurs in a similar, 
though moro respectable, sense in manaiyatti, housewifo, and poppdfti, 
wife. The feminine! of VrUdLin is YelJd[ac,'b. Tho truth of tho wiving 
Usus tyrcunni manifests itself pci uliarly in this caso. 1 may add that 
oven my derivation of VoU&pmai contains the word dnmai as formed from 
di 4- tnai. 

The Punina of Tintkaljik unram near Chingleput, also known aa Fa/.st- 
tictham, mentions 24 classes of VollaJ ir. They arc generally divided in 
throe great h.< de ns in Gnfigalnilatar, Indrakulutar, and Miedculatar. < ^tho 
63 Alv&r 13 are Vogldar. Mr. Nelson has in his Manual, II, pp. 27 -37 
colli cted a great deal of information about them. Compare also Notes 
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The Bliillalas are the chiefs among tlio Bliillas or Blills 

some of whom are regarded as tlio offspring of llajput men 
and Blill women . 101 

The similar formation of all these words tends much to 
prove the correctness of my conjecture, and as according to 
my explanation the meaning of Pdndiym as Pallandiyan is 
identical with that of Vcllalan, the legend which' assigns 
to the Vcllalan, who founded the celebrated kingdom" of 
Madura in Southern India, the name of Pdndiyanov of ruler 
of the Pallas, may be considered as by no means irrelevant 
evidence in support of my theory. 




on Castes in Southern India,” by Mr. J. A. Boyle, in the Indian 
gmry, vol. Ilf (1874), pp. 287-289. 


Anti- 


•jM is idtntkal ^ r*mu, baronial village, so is VoW 

P4lega4u - ^ hoai thu Vo11 ”ms compare Rev. 
n Cam s article m the Indian Antiquary, vol. VIII, p. 21G. 

and'33o'. 0ml>are a ' S ° / '^ <<< " Anti t uar V, vul - HI, P- 203, and IV, pp. 33S 
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PART II. 


THE GAUD IANS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Philological Remarks. 


Having in iho first part of my work treated of tlie Dravi- 
dians, I have now to deal with the other aboriginal tribes 
of India, whom I have clnssod together under tho name of 
Gaudian. As already intimated, I dorivo tho term Gaudiar, 
from the root ko, mountain. 


This word ko or leu is of the old Turanian stock. It is 
still extant in tho Tamil Qarr, ko, mountain, and can bo easily- 
recognized in many expressions found in Telugu, Gondi, and 
other kindred dialects. Among words which perhaps are 
related to it is the Persian 5/ (Ieoh, huh,) or iS ( koh, kuh) 
mountain, for Persian, I would remark, contains a con¬ 
siderable number of Turanian words which have their re¬ 
presentatives in the Gauda-Dravidian dialects of India. 
The Sanskrit word go has many different meanings, most of 
which are also expressed by its Tamil tatsamam ko; but go in 
Sanskrh does not, so far as my knowledge goes, signify 
mountain, while, as already indicated, ko occurs in Tamil in 
the sense of mountain. As tho root ko can be traced in other 
Gauda-Dravidian dialects as synonymous with mountain, it 
is pretty clear that the Tamil ko, mountain, is a separate 
word not identical with the torn ko, denoting cow, &o.; and 
that it is not of Sanskrit but of Gauda-Dravidiau origin. 1 

1 About tho derivation of Gaudian from ko, boo p. 13. Tr'aannon is n 
word introduced from Sanskrit into an Indian vornueular villi Jittlo or no 
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The Gauda-Dravidian numerical roots o(r) one, and mu, 
three, are found in Tamil as onru ( ora and onnu ) and mitnru, 
in Malayalam as onnu and munnu , in Telugu as ondu and 
mud a, in Kanarese as onclu and mum, in Tulu as onji and 
muji, in Madi as undi (wandi) and mundu, in Gondi as midi 
and rnunu (mund), in Kurgi as ondu and mundu. In a 
similar manner the root ho (/««), mountain, has developed in 
Tamil into Jcunru, kunram, and kandam, in Malayalam into 
kunnu, kunnam, and hum, in Telugu into konda, gundu and 
O u tt a J in Kanarese into gudda, in other dialects into kundtt, &c. 
The tribal names Roracaru and Roravaru, mountaineers, 
permit the assumption of a root kora? The fact that lingual 
and dental letters are promiscuously used in these formations, 
is rather peculiar. Lingual and dental affixes must have been 
indiscriminately employed in Dravidian languages for the 
construction of words; thus ondu signifies one (and onti, single) 


(lu’ii. The term ku in preferred by the Khonds, for Colonel John Campbell 
.•■tateaonp. 13 in his Personal Narrative of Service among the TFild Tubes of 
Khondistan : “The hill districts of Orissa . . are peopled k (morally by 
Khonds, .r N i, as they call themselves.”— 1 The namo of the Koyar.d, one 
of the sevon rivers which flow from tho Mahabalfisvara mountain, is “ derived 

* ither from lvu\enu,or from A a primiuvo term signifying a mountain.” 
bco Bombay Asiatic Journal, vol. IX, p. 253. With respect to the Now- 
IVraian and Tarsi koh, mountain, 1 should mention that /•««/«, mountain 
occurs in tho cuneiform in' criptions of the Persian king Darius at tho 
l.V'hidrm. In Huzvaroah mountain is kuph. Yot U is not impossible that 
in spito of this fact, tho word ko (ku) may also in this caou ,.•> originally 
Non-Aryan. 

Only whevo Tamil letters actually o' cur, they are transcribed according 
to tho principle cont vined in note 1 on p. 3. 

2 Rev. I)r. Gundert in Li * * Malay alar* and Englith Dictionary preeuppoeoa a 
root o. Bishop Caldwell white advocating in his Comparative Grammar of 
G'.'j Drc Idian !:■ on pp. 217-223, tho assumption of a bards or, writes 

on ]>. 220 : “ Dr. Gtr dort co: idcra c.ndru an euphonised form of on with 
the addition of tiu, tin. neuter formative, indthal r,n and or are equivalents 
t»cing b(*11i verbal nouns from o, to bo one. It is quite true that such a verb 
as o oxiatH, that ti nr ■ alternating with am, is used as a formative by many 
nouns, und that. *» ftomctlcios changes into or alternates - ith r or *>.*> \nd 
on p. 222 : “ There ia a verbal root i.* TunJil o, which boa been supposed to 
mum, tn bo one. On and or {omit and u; *♦) are suppoaed by Dr. Gumdert to 
l verbal nouns from this o. An unduuhb d derivative of o in Tamil and 
Malay Atem id okka, which in Malayalam and the Tamil of ihe extrem* 
men.* altogether. 1 ‘all’ loomporc Mordvin wk, all); and ilm ; 
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in Kanares© corresponding to the Telugu ondu, and in Telugu 
Kodu and Gondu mean a Khond, while their equivalents iit 
Sanskrit are Konda and Gonda , to which corresponds the 
Telugu Kondarudu . * * 3 

The addition of these lingual and dental affixes with or 
without a nasal, is a peculiarity of the Gaiidc.-Dravidian 
languages. 4 * The change of k into the other gutturals kh, ff 3 
and gk, or perhaps more properly the interchange between 
them, need hardly be mentioned, being of such frequent 
occurrence ; nor is it necessary to draw attention to the 
resemblance in the pronunciation of the vowels a, u and o, 
and to thoir being promiscuously used the one for the other, 
in It it da kit and Kodaktt , the name of the province Xurg, 
in Knraoanji or KoramTyi, a common expression for a female 
gipsy. 6 

The names of most of the Gaudian races are formed 
from the above-given variations of ho , a circumstance which 
explains the very considerable differences occasionally 


bv Dr. Gundcrt to be identical with the Telugu oka, one. Every stop in this 
process, with one exception, is encumbered with difficulties.” The question 
is still very doubtful, and can bo hardly over settled. Bishop Caldwell himself 
admits on p. 220 that: “ or, in its primitive, imnasalised shape, is not now 
found in the cultivated Dravidian dialects as the first abstract neuter noun 
of number for one or unity.” Tho Rev. F. Kittol Booms to agree withtho 
Bishop as ho writes in bis <l Notes concerning the Numerals of tho Am i i»f» 
Dravidians” hi the Indian, Antiquary , vol. II, p. 24 : “1, ondu, onru (pro¬ 
nounce : ondu), ohji, or, Or, om, on, ondu, ottu, to bo undivided, to ho one. 
A unit without a branch.” * * “ When the affix an is join- i to a short 

monosyllabic root with final r, the root in this case being or, this liquid if 
sometimes change d into tho Hindu. Observe du has be< ome ji (in Tulu).” 

3 Kodu, steep, kodu, peak, and similar words belong to this group. 
Ku and #5 donoto in Sanskrit earth, hence 'kVa, mountain (a peg or pin 
of the earth) Whether any connection exists between the .ndc ii kuin 
monntaln, frrt; kuffdra uud btftha , mountain; ktlfa, mountninpeak ; kdfm 
fort; and kdti r end, &c., and some (laiula-Dravidian w >rds of hnnilnr o»«l 
aud sumo meaning', is now very diffi Ut to docide. Except which 
occurs already in tho Rgvflda, none uf these Sansb - terun ar. fouc. in 
very ancient works. 

4 It is thus conspicuous in the formation of some irr.-galnr p! d.« h*? 

Telugu. 

4 Sec p. 84. 
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oliceable in their outward appearance. People resort in 
private life to a variety of names in order to faoilitato 
distinction between kindred individuals, families and clans 
The same name is often borne by various tribes who, though 
originally akin to one another, dwell separately in distant 
places of the large Indian continent. Sorno tribal terms 
originally unobjectionable have had attributed to them in 


course of time a disparaging meaning,—such terms, for 
instance, as Pariah and Canddla. Yet, neither individuals 
nor races should be despised simply for the name they bear, 
particularly, if it is uncertain whether any stigma can be 
attached to them on that account. This caution should be 
strictly observed, especially as identical terms have often 
different significations in the various districts and separate 
communities of so vast a country as India. 


tC 


Application of the teem Gaudian. 

I am aware that it is impossible to be too cautious in 
drawing up the following, the more so if they 

are the find of their kind; but one must guard as much 
against mistakes of omission as of commission. It is 
preferable, I believe, in a research like this, to make at first 
comprehensive statements, and to leave to the competent 
critic the task of pruning them. 

I regard under these circumstances the following tribes 
and races as belonging to the Gaudian division .-—the Koi 
(Kui, Ku, Koitnl, Koya, Koyi), Kodu and Gondu or Konda 
(Khonda, ICunda, Kavunda, Ganda, Gonda, and Gaunda) 
or Kanda (Khanda, Kandara, Canda, and Canddla), Toda 
Kota, Kodaga, Koraga, Kola (Cola), Koli, Kulu, Koraoam 
(Korearu, Korsaru, Kurneiyar, Gurcari), Korava (Korama) 
Kuru va (Kuru, Ycrakala, Kururna, Kurumba, Kurmi ) 7 
Kunnuva, &o. 

Tho following Sanskrit names can, I believe, be con¬ 
nected with tho Gaudiaus, though it may be difficult actually 
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prove such a connection always. Tribal names' sud 
as:—Gauda, Gaudaka, Gonda, KandSla, Kbanda, CandaljjJ 
Kontala, Kundala, Kuntala, Kunthaka, Kunti, Kuntika* 
Kurata,Konvasira, Kola, Kolvagireya, Cola (Coda), &c. The* 
following names of men: Kunda, Kundika, Kundina, Kola, 
Cola, &c.; of women: Kundala, Kunti, &e.; of countries : 
Gauda, Khandava, Kunti, &c. ; of mountains: Kunda, 
Kundoda, Kuraiiga, Konva, Kolagiri (Kollagiri), Kolahala, 
&c.; of streams: Kundala, &c. ; of forests: Gondavana 
(Gondavara), Khandava, &c.: of plants: Kunda (or Malli, 
jasmine), Kundali (mountain ebony); and of towns : Gauda 
(Gonda), Gaura, Khandavaprastha, Kundaprastha, Kun¬ 
da gni, Kundina (pura), &c. G 

Ptolomy mentions among Indian tribes the Gonds as Kan- 
daloi (YII, 1,66). 7 Strabo speaks of the coimfry Gandaris 
or Gandarltis 9 in the north-west of India, while Ptolemy 
distinguishes (VI, 12, 4) between the Kandaroi in Sogdiana, 


c Koi-jdti is a terra generally given to the Koi tribe. In the July number, 
1837, of th Madras Journal of Literature and Science , the Hev. William 
rks as follows on page 17: “In the title to Mr. Stevenson’s 
paper on their customs, they (the lvhoonda) are styled r Codulu and in 
Dr. Maxwell’s list Khoi-j&ti ” 

It is perhaps not quite out of place to mention among the* tribal names 
also the Gatulhdra , Gandhdra or Gandhiri , who appear in tho Behielun 
inscription among the subjects of Darius Hybtaspes as Ganddra. If Ibis is 
the case, the mine of the Queen Gatuihdri would find a place among tho 
fomalo naira j connected with the Gaudians. Some connect the name of 
Kandahar- with tho G&ndharas, while others derive tho name oi tho town 
Kandahar from Alexander the Great. 

I oraiL to in-ludo above in tho text the names of the other sons of 
Dhrtarartia: Kupdabh&din, Kupdadhara, Kundaka, KundaSftvm and 
Kuufjlodara. 

■ Soe p. 82, n. 70.—Cfhrislian Lassen used the edition of E. G. Willborg 
and wrote in vnl.I; p. 113 (88), No. 2: Teh lore: mit Willbc.g GondaKi 
stutt Kondaloi .” I used C. F. A. Nobbe’s edition, which coat**ms on p. 
155 KdrSaAo,. 

* Sec Xfrabonos Qeographika roccnsuit G. Kramer, T3i roJini, 18« r .J, lib. 

1, 2G (CasaubonuB, p. 607): Tho Chous pcs (\tU h) run:’, into lb*' 
KGphoe (Cabul) near tho town PlOmyrion, after pausing by liflrys, anidb.r 
city and going through Bundobonft and Gandantia ; und XV, t. 30 (V. mi. 
bonus, p. 099): vSorau cull Guudarit the country subject to him {tho 
nephew of Torus). . 
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{VI, 12, 4) and the Gandarai (VII, 1, 44) between the 
Suastos and Indos. 9 The same geographer names also the 
Korankaloi (VII, 2, 15), who lived probably near the river 
Gandalu, winch Plinius calls Condochates in his Natural 
History. Omitting a number of places, which may perhaps 
refer to the Gaudian population and are mentioned in tho 
work of Ptolemy, I only draw attention to Kandipatna 
(VII, 1, 92), Kondota (VII, 1, 14), Konta (VII, 1, 51), 
Eontakossyla emporion (VII, 1, 15), Koreur (VII, 1, 86), 
Korindiur (VII, 1, 89), Korunkala (VII, 1, 93), and 
Korygaza (VII, 2, 14). 10 


Explanation of the use of Gauda (Gaudian) 
as a Tribal Name. 


The term Gauda (Gaudian) is now generally regarded as 
appropriate to North India, while Dravida is connected with 
South India. Neither term is used in its widest sense, for 
this division, though right in a general way, ignores the faot 
that many Gaudian elements are found in the south, while 
the north contains numerous Dra vidian constituents. In fact 
both branches of the kindred stock exist side by side through¬ 
out the land. With this restriction, tho use of both terms 
may be admitted. 

The word Gauda is a derivative of tho root kd, mouutain, 
and its equivalents are Gr.da and Gonda. * 11 The substitution 
of r arid l for d givos Gaura and Gauhi, which fiv > forms 


• Ptol. VI, 12, 4. “ EItol irapA rh 26y*ia 6py *0£v$payKai teal A oupdicrai, Hal 
Kthoapoi,” and VII, 1, 44 : Mera£6 rov ^.ovderrov Hal to 0 MyfloO r avlJclpaj.’’ 

10 Sec C. Plinii Socundi NaluraliA histori<v y lib. VI, 22 : “ Ejt iis navig.v 
bilcu, praetor iarn diefcos, Oondockstm#, Eninoboam, Cosoagum, Sonuru.” j 
have not inoludod tho Gundakl ariODg the rivers, as its name is grnoisily 
derived from (,landaka , rhinoceros, which oro said to bo foui'd in it. I regard 
thin etymology as doubtful. 

11 Soo G moral Sir Alexander Cunningham's Archeological $uy •» oy of 
India t vol. I, pp. 327, 328 : 41 In Uttara Komla ihov (the districts) p.re Gauda 
(vulgarly Gondu) to tho south of the Rapti, and Ko&.la to the north of tho 
Rapti. . Tho«o apparent discrepancies oro sathhiotorily explained when wc 
lornn that Gauda in only a *ub*di vision of Uttara Koivila, and that the ruin* 
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^ecur simultaneously. There is no reason for supposing that 
Gauda is an antiquated Sanskrit formation ; it was origi¬ 
nally not Sanskrit at all, though it was received in course 
of time into the Sanskrit vocabulary. So far from being 
antiquated, it is still used in popular language. The modern 
Gaucjas have formed themselves into a separate clan, the 
greater part of which dwells at present in Southern India. 
The chief of a village, even when the principal villagers do 
not belong to the Gauda caste, is in Mysore and its neigh¬ 
bouring districts now generally called the Gaudan. It must 
not, however, be overlooked that in spite of this fact the 
term Gauda has a tribal meaning and was probably given 
to the headman of a village community in consequence of the 
honorable position the Gaudas occupied in the estimation 
of the population. According to the last Census report 
259,110 Gauda s liv e in Mysore alone, and 4,387 in the 


of Sravasti havo actually hern discovered in the district of Gauda, which is 
the Gonda of the maps. The extent of Gauda is also proved l>y the old name 
of Balrampur on the Rapti, which was formerly Ram nark Gauda." 

Compare also vol. XXI, p. 13 : " GoMa (or Godn) is a largo flourishing 
village . . 13 miles from Kurwi.. .To the oast of tho village, . there is a pair 
of old temples., known asChandeli Mandar, or the « Chnndcli temples,’ nj ail 
the old buildings are designated throughout BundclUiand.” S. > further, 
vol. IX, p. 151: “ The namo of Go id in simply a corruption, of Gauda. 

In tho northern Gauda, or TJttara Koaala, tho chief town is *till nai led 
Gauda,? oich the Muhammadans ho foreiw corruptnd to Gonda. On tho finger- 
posts loading to the plat e, the Nagarl Cauda a.*'! the I’oglish Gonda are 
placed sido by side. 1 spent several months in tho Central Provinces, and 
I ai v,r once hesrd the aborigines called Gond, but ulwa>s Gor. Now, as 
Gauda h a pure Sanskrit word, it would aoom that this wns not their tru* 
nanit . and that it must havi. boon derived from tho countrv in whi di * 
dwelt. This appears tho more prohahlo when we learn that they do n« 
themselves either Gond or Gor, but Kottnr. It is also Strongly contirr 
tho fact that there are no Gonds in the northern Gau JL, or U tt ira i\. . 
none in the eastern Gauda or western Bengal . . My explanation of 
ran geographical term, which pave it j name to tho (.onci people, int<: 
having received it from thorn, is still confirmed hy tho fn t Hut ;m» 
temples which are said to h.avo been built hy tho Gond', wore certain 
trci tod 1 m them.’* Sir A. Cunningham overlooks that Ji ' f . the 

v ^ '41'Gond» ivc t' «*h 
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ombay Presidency. I am well aware of the fact that the 
term Oauda has often been derived from the Sanskrit go, 
cow; but this I take to be a wrong derivation . 13 

The name is foimd in fact all over India. That the terms 
Oauda and Gouda are synonymous is proved by the fact that 


the well-known district and its capital in Oudh are known 
both as Gouda and Gauda. True, the term Gond signifies 
now only a section of the Gaudian population, but this 
affects neither its etymology nor the point at issue. On the 
contrary the common origin of both terms explains why one 
can be used for the other, or both for one and the same placo 
or individual. 

It is a curious coincidence that the national division of 
the Indian population into Gaudians and hravidians was 


13 There are altogether 2C3.497 Gau&u and 101,363 Gaudcs in India. 
About the Gaudus see Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through 
the coiiutries of Mysore, Canard and Malabar, second edition vol I pn 1 x 7 
207, 208, 274. 338, 340, 367, 395 and 396. Jn p. 187 ho remarks’ : <’< The 
Gauda, railed corruptly Gattr, and in the Mussulman language tho Potr'-t 
is tho chief Ityul, or farmer, in tl, • , , j v <* tho whole duos of 

government.. The offi< a of G Ma , originally hereditary ; but now these 
r- " e •' ,,ud l;y tho Amildar, and continue in place so long as they 
Loop up tho collections to thou- supposed value, or until some other man uZ 
, by bringing a gi terp . . ffarmen. t., mi wtk 
productive. Tho Oauda settle aU dispntoT to £ 7 ** 

ditary chiefs .,1 casts do.” On pp. 207 "V f her0 * 

2 f ■ I ’' r ;v , ;v^ muLniX}Z 

Am Idar ; while they receive authority to take from tl 0 c.nltivnt,V 
as they legally can. Some Gauda, rent two or thr. Gramas, or vill v**.'" w 
to each thoru i« a*, hereditary Gaud*, who iv.. i Vr8 tho titJr ” s Co ]] 

“ In !lU this Iart ( I!, llun ') °f tho country it has been cu tomary whm a 
w e w.s founded, for the person appointed to be hereditary Gaud' 
hief, to place a no in or are no is called 

uruvu CitUu, or call-stone, and is considered as representing tho Gram a 
b or 8 od o£ the vilbigo. The horeditary Gauda always officiates 
W or priest; and at the annual village f.. .st, after having ruhh 1 it, 
il, oilers a sacriBco, with which he feasts his relations and the chief 
,f the placo.” On p. 274 we read: “The proper Caruba* have 
Italy .hi fs, who are called G< Mas, whether they be head-men of 
or not, and possess the usual jurisdiction.” S' alsop. 3 x 0 . "pi w 
'leiidun is (Htenmed >" '' -ore. About 1 he name Kouy.far, see n 119 

"" n > J ' bout* 
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adopted by the Aryan Brahmans after they had settled 
in Bharatavarsa, and like the Gaudians and Dravidians, 
the Ganda-Brahmans are mainly settled in the north, while 
the Dravida-Brahmans preponderate in the south, I have 
already alluded to this classification on pp. 21 and 22. 

The five divisions of the Gauda-Brahmans are, as pre¬ 
viously mentioned, named respectively after the Sarasvatl- 
river, Kanyakubja (the modern Kanauj), Gauda, Utkala 
now known as Orissa, and Mithila. 

When applied to Brahmans, many explain the term 
Gauda as describing* those who lived near the celebrated 
ancient town of Gauda or Gaura, the ruins of which still 
excite the admiration of those who visit them. Others 
tako Gauda as the kingdom of which Gaur was the capital. 13 v 
It appears somewhat improbable that the Ikahmnjrv^ho 
came originally from tlio W est, should have chosen for them- 
selves~a "name from a locality so far remote in the East. 
This supposition becomes even less likely if one considers 


13 Instead of Karn&ta KaSmlra is mentioned in the Jdtiinald. 

See H. T. Colebrooke’s Enumeration of Indian. Classes in hia miscellaneous 
Essays, vol. II (1873), p. 169 : “ In Jambu-dwipa, BrAhnuuias are reckoned 
tenfold; SAraswata, KAnyakuhja, Gauda, Maithilu, Utkala, DrAvida, MahA- 
rAshtra, Gujjara, and KuSmira, residing in tU« several countries whenoo 
they are named.” 

Read An biological Survey of India, vol. XV, p. 39: “ The great city 
of Gauda or Gaur, the capital of B:\lal Sen and hia descendants. . is not 
mentioned at all by Hwon Tlisang. . (p. 40) Tho nnmo of tho province 

in which Lakhnauti or Gaur v us situated was Barbanda or Barandr. At tho 
eamo time wo know that tho Ga;;fas w ro a tribe, and that tho Pah Rajas 
t k tho title of Gauresrara. It seems certain thereforo that th wet mu 
part of the province at least must have been called Gcmja or ( . . 

(p. 41) The name of Gaud t or Ga is, I believe, derived from G fa or O \ r, 
the common name of molussea, or ruw sugar, for which this province has 
always been famous. In former days when tho Ganges How d past .ho 
city, Gaur was tho great mart where uU the sugar of tho nnUum dislrii is 
was collected for exportation. 

Thi.-: derivation of Gaur is also mentioned am 1 re ornnu nii ' l by others, but 
it is still doubtful. Gaur or Lakhnauti lies in int. 24° "2' N., long. 88* 10' 
L., in th*' Maldah diet: ict of Bengal. 

16 
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some of tlie principal Gaudian sub-divisions aro named 
after such western districts, as Kanyakubja, or the country 
watered by tho sacred Sarasvati which loses itself in the 
deserts north of Rajputana. 1 ' 1 Some scholars even state that 
the Brahmans known as Gauda-Brabmans are not Bengalis, 
but inhabitants of Hindustan proper, who according to their 
own legends left Kanyakubja and emigrated to the East in 
the time of the Pandavas. 15 

According to this tradition, the Kanyakubja Brahmans 
migrated to tho Eastern Gauda at an early period, but 
the question when the division into Gauda and Dravida 
Brahmans took place, remains unanswered. JSfor are we^ 
better able to decide the reason of this peculiar separation. 
The most probable explanation may be that the Brahmans 
simply adopted the division which they found existing among 
the original inhabitants in the midst of whom they settled. 
In that case we have no means of assigning an historical 
date to this event. If, as I suppose, tho Gauda-Dravidian 
populat ion existed in this dual state already in prehistoric 
times, it will be very difficult indeed to ascertain wdien 
tho Brahmans adopted this classification in their community. 

u Compare H. H. Wilson's Vishpupurdna, vol. II D iqa nnr i tv 

T 0 ** OttM* BraC," 

form the only class of natives of India now distinctly receded as connected 
with the SArafivata nation. They are found, not only in th Panjab and 
Sindh, whore ilioy abound, hut in R&jputApa, Gujarat, the North-West Pro¬ 
vince:', and even, hh wo have moo n, throughout the southern province of 
India” (pp. 125, 126). H. T. G.lobrooke states in his MhccUantou* Kssaya 
London, 1873, vol. II, p. 21 : “ Tho Saras w a ta wu a a nation which occupied 
the banks of tho river SaraawatT. Bra lima nan, who uro stiU diatioguinlic d bv 
tho name of thoir nation, inhabit chiefly tlie l J unj7lb or I'anchanaJa, west of 
the river from which they take their appellation.” 

® 8co H. T. Polobrooke, ikidtm> vol. II, p. 25, m-to 1: “It fa necessary 
to remark, that though Guura (Gau<Ja) bo tho name of Boug.il, vot the 
Brahman os, who boor that appellation, are not inhabitants of Bengal, but. of 
Hindustan proper. They reside chiefly in tho Subfl. of Delhi, while f} l0 
Bralr.naijaH of Bengal arc avowed colonists from Kanoj. Jt in difficult to 
account for tliia contradiction. The Ou rra Brfthmapas allege a tradit ion, that 
thnir an con tors migrated in the day,* of tho P&p<favuH, at the couimoncJiuont 
of the prosont Kali Yuga. Though no plausiblo conjt iuro Cdn bo formed on 
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considering that the Dravidians gravitated in the 
course of time towards the south, while the Gaudians 
preponderated in the north, and that the Brahmanic divi¬ 
sion corresponds -with this fact, we may not err in assuming 
that the Brahmans introduced this arrangement among 
themselves after the Gauda-Dravidians had thus settled 
down in their respective places. However, even this sup¬ 
position will not supply us w r ith accurate dates, especially 
as Southern India was already known as Dravicla at a com¬ 
paratively early period. 

It seems thus vory improbable that the Gaud a- Brahmans 
were originally called after the celebrated town Qatula , or 
after the kingdom of which it was the capital, especially if 
the true derivation of this word is from (jauda, molasses 
(from tjuda ), and if Gaudndem is an equivalent of Sugarland , 
an explanation which also appears to be doubtful. The name 
Gauda applies to most Brahmans in the North, but it is 
also used as specifying a particular sub-division; in the 
same manner as Dravida has also a general and a special sig- 




tliis tradition, yet I am induced to retract a conjecture formerly hazarded 
by me, that the Our of our maps waa tho 'original country of the Gaura 
priests.” 

Sir Henry] M. Elliot supports in his Supplementary Glossary of Indian 
Terms, Londcu, 1869, vol. I, p. 102, tho Pftndava legend : “ They (the Gaur 
Brahmans) ajl state that they came from C. tur in Bong.il, but thoro is much 
improbability in tho story. Thoro < n ho little doubt of Kanaujias emigrat¬ 
ing on the invitation o Adiswara from Ivanauj to Bengal ; hov. then can wo 
account for tho whole tribe of Gnurs not only leaving their native scats, but 
crossing through tho country of the Kanaujius, and dwelling on the other 
side of them Y If t hov emigrated in or about tho timo of the ah 

universal local tradition would indu us to tapposo, it would lead to tho 
inference that Kunuujius are a moro modern xace. Gaur, moreover, was 
ouly made tho Bengal capital shortly before th© Mahomed .id conquest, 
and that 16 too lute to admit of its giving a nan ■ to one of tho ton tribes.* 
Compare also Uidem the remarks made on the Gaur taya on pp. lot 116. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan month no tho legend of a westward Brahmanic 
emigration from Gaur, hut disapproves of it ah«o Anally. Ho allude* to it 
twice in tho third volume of hi; History, AntiqHiiir, Tt>i jranhy t ami 
Statistics o f Sash rn India , thus on p. 42 he writes '• ‘ ^ nc (tradition) is that 
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From wliat lias been already stated, the origin 
of this expression is to be looked for in the "West, though no 
doubt the subsequent preponderance of the Eastern Gauda 
kings made this fact fall into oblivion. KuGdmba, a grand¬ 
son of Balakaiva and son of Kuia, is the reputed founder 
of the well-known town Kausambi, south of Ayodhya and 
north-west of the modem Allahabad. The HitopadeSa 
places it in the Gauda country. 16 Similarly is the city 
SravastI described as situated in Gauda, while it belongs to 
Kosala, likewise a part of Oudli. 17 These and many more 
examples can bo quoted to show that the term Gauda does 
not apply only to the distant East. Moreover, the tradition 
which Colebrooke has preserved assigns to tho Gauda-Brah- 
mans a western home and connects their origin with the wars 
of the Pandavas. I am inclined to attach to this legend 
some value, though I quite admit that we possess no records 
to prove its authenticity. If deserving notice, we ought to 
ascribe to this division a comparatively early date, while 




.Tnmncyaj non of Pwikshit, non of Abho.nnny„ * ftn of Afj br()th( , . 

Jn tho Br'h ° n ki "‘- of U- fiunlly of Panda, removed 

all tho Brahmans irom Gaur ou i setth*] thrm 41. . . ’ 

toyoud Mftntiimpoor, whore On°pp“lf" 

nt tSS Y l ' fUW BrahmaM the CUar nation, that aro 
now in Bengal, have avowedly conn, very roccntly from tho wet ot India 

and the same is the cate with almost all Uio tril os of Sudras, who claim to 
be of tho Gaur nation none of whom, tho Voishnav. except*,, nr,- now to 
be found in Gaur. 1 therefore concluded, that some place cull, d Gaur in the 
vicinity of Agra or Delhi, was the original country of thin nation. I have 
however, since mot with some woll-informcd Brahmans of this nation who 
alloge, that the Gaur of Bengal is their original place of settlement, but 
that tho wholo of thorn wero removed from thoneoby Janmeyaj, and phu ^l 
near Hastinapoor. . Tho Sudras, however, of Gaur, having an well as th( 
Brahmans come from tho wear, of India, raidors thL emigration in tho time 
of Janmeyaj rather doubtful.’* 


I have proved above tho existence of a western Gau^a (Gaur.) 

Road about Qaur , also ibuL n, vol. Ill, pp. 68-80. 

Compare Jtinutyapa, I, 3 *. #; Pdmni, I\ •: JlitipadHa in 

nagari A ‘ 911 (Gaudadofe, GauJlyO) ICau6ambi n&raa 

17 ( ompare Vithnupurana, vol. Ill, p. 263, and above p. 115 n. 11. 
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if the city of Gauda was not in existence when Ptolemy 
lived, it is evident that no Brahmans could have been 
called after it before his time. I merely call attention to 
this fact, though I object to the proposed derivation of the 
name Gauda-Brahman from the city of Gauda, whatever 
may have been the origin of the name of that town. 

V 


On the name Kolarian. 


Before entering into any further particulars about the 
Gaudian group, it is necessary to make a few remarks on 
tho name Kolarian. It has of late been repeatedly and 
authoritatively stated that India was in ancient times called 
Colaria, and that tho Kols in Central India represent the real 
aborigines of India, to whom it is indebted for this name. 
To both theso statements I demur, and though I admit the 
antiquity of the tribos which are now styled Kolarian , I 
would at once observe that the Kola and Koli, who are 
mentioned in the Epio and Pauranic Sanskrit literature, 
should not he confounded with the modern Kols . 18 

Tho Ivolarian theory, if I may so call it, derives its main 
support from the writings of three eminent men, Colonel 
Wilford, Colonel Dalton, and Sir George Campbell, for whom 
I must nee Is have the greatest respect; but while recog¬ 
nizing their merit, I trust to be able to show that in this 
matter they have erred in their conclusions and built up a 
theory on very slender foundations. The view they main¬ 
tain will be found presented in the following extracts. 

According to Colonel Dalton the word J£°l 44 i 9 on ' °* 
4< the epithets of abuse applied by the Bramanioal races to 
41 the aborigines of the country who opposed their early 
44 settlement, and it has adhered to the primitive inhnbi- 


1 " Jidli, us it occur*, , ia KoJisari'Ati* 
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“tants of Chota - Nagpore for ages. It includes many 
“ tribes; the people of this province to whom it is generally 
“ applied are, either Moondah or Oraon; and though these 
“ races are now found in many parts of the country occupying 
the same villages, cultivating the same fields, celebrating 
“ together the same festivals, and enjoying the same amuse- 
“ ments, they are of totally distinct origin and cannot inter- 
“ marry without loss of caste .” 19 


Sir George Campbell is the inventor of the term Kolarian , 
and I shall now quote his arguments in favor of it: 4 ‘ The 
“generic name usually applied to the Aborigines of the 
“ hill country of Chota-Nagpore, Mirzapore, and Rewah 
“ is ‘ Coles 5 or ‘ Koles . 5 Europeans apply the term to the 
“ Dravidian Oraons as well as to the others, but perhaps 
1 erroneously. It is difficult to say to which tribes the 
“ name is properly applied, for most of them have other 
“ distinctive names. But in the south of the Chota-Nagpore 
“country, about Singbhoom, &c., it is certainly applied to 
“ the ‘ Lurka Coles,’ and I can myself testify that on the 
lt Mirzaporo-Jubbulpore road, the Aborigines are called by 
the natives Coles or Kolees, which they volunteered to 
explain to me to be the same word 4 which you call 
“ Coolee. On the Bombay side again a very numerous class 
“ of Aborigines are styled Kolees. In the Simla hills also, 
“ the inferior people are known as Kolees. Altogether I 
“ have myself little doubt that the ordinary word Coolee, as 
“ applied to a bearer of burdens or labourer, is tho same word, 
“ and that in short it is the word generally appliod by the 
“ Northern Indians to the Aboriginal tribes, most of whom 
“they roduced to the condition,of Helots. There seems to 
“ be good reason to suppose that the original form of the 


10 f*Vo Colonel Dalton's article u Thn Hole of Oiota-Nofjj.oro,” iv M>o 
Suppliant to the Journo' of (he A^utie of Bengal, vol. XX$V, 

UW, Pan IT, p. 154. 
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“ word was 4 Kola 5 or 4 Kolar. 5 In fact, India seems to have 
44 boon known to the ancients (who approached it coastwise 
44 from the West) as Colara or Coolee-land (Astatic Re - 
44 searches , vol. IX) and the people as Colanrians. If Kolar 
“ th© original form of Xolee, it would seem not im- 
44 probable that, as in the mouths of some tribes by dropping 
4 4 the 4 r * it becomes Kola or Kolee, so in the mouths of 
14 others by dropping the 4 1 9 it would become Koar, Kaur, 
44 Koor, Khar, or Khor, a form which would embrace a 
44 large number of those tribes as now designated. I proposo 
44 thon to call the northern tribos Kolarian or Coolee 
44 Aborigines. 

44 One may see frequent allusion to K< laries or Colleries 
44 in the south of India. It appears that the word thero 
44 used is properly 4 Kallar.’ In the Canarese language, the 
44 word 4 Kallar/ it seems, simply means a thief or robber, 

44 and hence some of the predatory Aborigines of the hills, 
44 are designated Kallars or robbers, just as the thieves of 
44 Central Asia are called 4 Kazaks ’ or 4 Cossacks. 5 The word 
“ is a PP lied 50 differently from that of Coolee, that there 
“ ma ? fairl 7doubt of its being the same. But the subject. 
“ ia worth 7 of further inquiry, and if it prove that in fact 
“ the two words are identical, the term Coolee or Kolarian 
* “ust be applied to tbe Aboriginal tribes generally, not to 
“ one division of them. Meanwhile, however, I apply it to 
“ the Northern tribes only, but I confess I have misgivings 
44 whether the more goneral sense may not prove to bo tlio 
44 true one. 5520 


20 Seo Tho Ethnology of India, by Mr. Jufefcioc Campbell, in tlw Sup] U ment 
to Part II, pp. 2(, 2S of vol. XXXV of the Journal of the Asiatic .Vo. »«7y nf 
JBcngaL 

Comprue A Comport ive Die* intact/ of the Languages of In ia <■ J Asia 
by W. W. Huntor ; Dipaortation, pp. 26 - 27 . ‘ S ki. i Jit - iuIuio r> It rt» to 
othor so ct ion a of the Kol race undpr auoh names u b ('hol-ws, Kul-imtya, ... 
lu the Amalie Society'* Journal tho ancient name for India bu*br»d to have 
eon Rolaria, and timing to the modem map of India, wo find indications of 
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George Campbell appears thus to be rather diffident 
as to the propriety of his selecting the term Kolarian and 
his doubts are not without good cause. A perusal of the 
arguments of Colonel Wilford will confirm them. In the 
twentieth volume of the Asiatic Journal of Bengal was 
published “ A comparative Essay on the Ancient Geography 
of India ” by Colonel Wilford, in which we read on pp. 
227 and 228 the following remarks: “ The oldest name of 
“ India, that we know of, is Colar, which prevailed till the 
“ arrival of the followers of Brahma, and is still preserved 
“ by the numerous tribes of Aborigines, living among 
i€ woods, and mountains. These Aborigines are called in the 



the race in every province from Burraah to Malabar : in the Kols of Central 
India; Kolas of Katwar ; the Kolis, inferior husbandmen and a landless clan 
of Gujar.it; the Kolis, obscurely mentioned as helot cultivators on the Simla 
range ; tho Kolitas of Northern Bengal and Assam ; tho Kolami of Central 
India, clawed with tho Naibude, &c., in my vocabularies ; the Kalars a 
robber or., to in tho Tamil country ; the Kalars of TinneveUy : in tho Kolis 
of Bombay ; in tho names of the Kolarun river in Southern India, of the 
Koel river, from the Ohota Nagpore watershed, of the Culinga and Koladyn 
rivers, and of many other streams; in Kulna, a district in Bengal* 

!”" r* *■““ <h. m wTL“ 

breadth of India,—names which the reader mav identifv in n ^ 

referring to Dr. Keith Johnston’s index to his Map from Dm Roy^Atlas 
Koldah, Kulkori, Kulianpur in threo diflerent districts. Kullavakiirti Kul 
lean, Kullcr-kaher, Kulu district, Kulluin, Kullung River, KuUunji several 
Kullurs, Kulpani, Kulpi, Kulra. Kulsi. Kolaohi, Kolapur town and slate 
tho three Kolars, Kolaspur, Kolbartu, Koli, Kolikod (Calicut), Cola Bira* 
Cohiir, Colgong, Collum (Kayau-kulam). Culur, and Colombo in Ceylon. I 
would go further, and, if time permitted, could philologically prove the 
connection of thu abo;e with hundreds of other names and places in regular 
series. M 


I am afraid that something more than time would have been required by 
Sir William Hunter ior proving the philological connection of the Kola 
v;Ltli the Gaud inn Kolami, with tho Tamil KaUcn% with Kolikod the modern 
Calicut or Kdli-kAdn, with Ki'l.anpur or Kalyftnapura, not to mention 
mmy others of tho above-quoted namos. The Royal Atlas of Dr. Keiih 
Johu-L.n c ti hardly be regarded as an authority with respect to the snellin ' 
of Indian places. r L 
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peninsula to tliis day, Coldris and Colain, and in the 
“ north of India Coles, Coils and Coolies ; thus it seems, 
“ that tho radical name is Cola, This appellation of 
“ Colar was not unknown to the ancients; for the younger 
i( Plutarch says, that a certain person called Ganges, was 
“ the son of the Indus and of Dio-Pithusa, a Calauria .1 


“ damsel, who through grief, threw himself into the rivei 
“ Chi hints, which after him was called Ganges; and Chharvs 
“ is probably a mistake for Calaunus, or the Colarian 
“ river. I believe, that Dio-P it hits is the name ot the 
“ father and Sindhu of tho mother: for Deva-P it hit, or 
« Dco-Pithu, is worshipped to this day on the banks of th<> 
“ Sindhu, a female deity. The etymology of Color is pro- 
“ bably out of our reach : but it is asserted by some that Cola , 
a Coil, or Cail, signify a woodlandcr, exactly like Chad, Gal, 
« [ a Great Britain; and the otymologioal progress is the same, 
u In several dialects of the peninsula Cadu , is a forest, and 
“its derivative is Cddil; from which striking off the d 
“ remains CailP 21 


I come now to the passage in Plutarch’s work “On 
Itivers,” which has originated all these statements about 
India’s ancient name Colaria, Plutarch gives in his work 
some legendary accounts of twenty-five rivers. Three among 


21 Tho article to whic h Sir Georgo Campbell rotors when quoting vol. LX 
of the Abiotic Rmoankt •» is the angge.stivo * *' on tho Magudhu uings,’ by 

Captain F. AVilford, where on p. 92 we read : “Theoffspring of TVnww, so 
fur from settling in the west, is declared, in tho ]hr,;v*ww t to have satloil n 
tho southern parts of In-Jia ; and in tho tenth generation, including their 
Sire, four brothers divided tho psaiusuUr among themselves. Then names 
were TWya, Ceral*, Cdln , and Ch6it: and this division obtains, even to tin* 
day. Cola lived in tho northern parts of the . ula f and his drsa ndauts 
aio called Cotii, and Colters to this day : and they court iw • 1 rowdy. *'it • 
much probability, to be the aborigines of !■ -• h thoj gi'e t # ni J n ‘ 

• ' . . 
formerly the Calaurian rinr, and tho 8am< nH y alaurmn, 

or Hindu, and a handsome damsel, called Diopithim, who was also u »- 
ria», 0 ^ native of Indin, or connive bordering up u the Cuhtunan river. 

17 
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Ihese are Indian streams: the Hydaspes, Ganges and 
Indos. 22 

The Hydaspes is the first river desoribed. Plutarch 
relates that a certain king Hydaspes had a daughter Cluy- 
sippe, -whom Aphrodite out of spite caused to fall in love 
with her own father. She was for this offence crucified by 
the order of her father. But, these calamities so upset 

Hydaspes that he threw himself into the river Indos, which 
was henceforward called Hydaspes. 

In ancient times there lived a youth called Lidos, who 
had raped Damasalkida, a daughter of the king Oxyalkos 
while she was celebrating the feast of Bakchos. The king’ 
her father, pursued him, and when Indos saw all escape im¬ 
possible, he plunged into the river Mauaoloe rather than 
expose himself to the king’s vengeance. This river had 
been so called after Mamohs, a son of the Sun, but from 
that tune it was named Indos which is a river in India in the 
country of the Ichthyopkages or Fish-eaters. 

The story of the Ganges resembles these two. 23 It is as 
io ows: 11 m Gunge, i» a river of India, called so for tiro 

foUowiDgre , Tb. byapl.g.tort, lot , ^ „ 

22 Soe Plutarch tlep} rurafiStv or ihfluunnih Th ♦ * "* 

tho Uydaspcs, Ismonoe, Uebros, (langtia, Ph^j* i 

Maiamiros, Marfiyaa, Ntrymon, Sarahs Kh ' ’ , * ^ Lykoimas, 

Kilos, Eurofci Alphoios, Euphrates?’^'‘2 t t"h' lh, ' I '“ 0,Ion > 

iigne, and Indos. A * 4 ^ 008 * Aruxea, 

^ Plutarchi ChaeroncHsi ■ otnuif/m , 

GuliolmoXylandro Lute ZZ %>’ 

BU,: ° nd V ° 1Um " V*** ■ *< P , rOr,,,, Kat opM , ^ 

«; «vrm <uw‘^—riutan-hi de Eluvioru,., . i, Montium nominih, » 
ot do us quao m illis mveniuntuv, interprote rhilippu Jucobo Macaco " >n ’ 
wo roud in vol. IF, pp. 1151, 1152 : * acr ° 

Uyyr\s iroTo^j tart tvs 'lyllar, tV rposvyoplay \a$H>v «,* unlay rotaiS 
tU Ka\avpla yvpfrj 4yytumjtfty uily K d\\t, vtpi&ArKTov, T b 6vo h a 
Olros Kaprjflap-fjffas ry pijTpl kut' 6yyutay ovvtyyivcro rrj Aiujridoifo-j), d 
ri,u#pas Trupa rijs rpatpov uudcLy r^y aK^dfiav, 8ih Aifirqs i>ir€p^o\^y favrly tfuf* 
m -raranhi XAmply KaAoupcvuv, i!r Str* aurou Vu^yns H!T<ayop.daOi). Moi/ ^ 
tmniilatoii thu> p-i; or follown ; “Gangea flavins eat In<bf le it,, 
at *»o omiHa : Kx Indo Cnltiurin qua^iluin virgo genuit filjuni iiub ? h*)• 

« nupiriaira nomitio Gaugm : qui sornoo vinoquo sopultue (ura ma f rf! 
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conspicuous beauty, by name Ganges , who, when inebriated, 
had once in ignorance connection with his mother. But 
when lie had learnt on a subsequent day the truth from his 
nurse, he throw himself through excess of remorse into the 
river Chliaros , which was called after him Ganges.” The 
ancient edition of Plutarch, which was published by 
Xylander at Paris in 1024, contains in an Appendix at the 
end, the treatise On Riven. It was edited, translated and 
annotated by Phil. Jacob. Maudsacus. In its text ooours 
instead of the correct reading SVt rcovo-g the false expres¬ 
sion A ion lOovcrrj which Maussaous mistook lor a name, 
though liis predecessors the learned Natalis a Comitibus and 
Turnebus had already doubted the uecuraoy of the text, as 
Maussacus himself mentioned in a note which is quoted 
below. Colonel AVilford unfortunately acoepted the wrong 
reading and built on it anew theory. According to Plutarch, 
so says the Colonel, Diopithusc w r as a Calauriun damsel, 
but Wilford himself further changes Diopithusc into a man 
Dio-Pithus (for Deva-Pithu or Deo-Pithu), and declares 


thuse concubuit per in- itiam, sed interdiu cum a nutrico r. i veritatem didi- 
cissot, ob dolorcin extremum soipsum conietit in UuYium Chliarmn, qui ub 
eo Gangis nomen assumpsit.” 

However, in the 5th volume of n\omap\ov 'ATomac/tara Hat Vfvti&rtypcupa 
edited by Ft. Hiibner, Paris, 1865, and in tho edition of riutarehi lihtUv.s 
<ie Jluviis , roc. et notis instr. Itud. llercher, Lipsiae, 1867, wo read : 
rdyyrjs TrorafiS^ urn ’Ij'Sfas . . . Ot>ros Kaprifiap’ficru.s rf} fx-qro) kclt* tlyroiav 
<nn'*yytPtTQ. Tj; 5*&r*mJ<r>7 ruip Tjufpcip trapa rrjs rpo<pov p'Jwp tJjv a\^Ouai‘ 
iairrby typof/cr tin Tora/ibv XAiupoP . . . 

Wo read already on p. 72 in the Appendix to the edition of Mtmsxtrus 
entitled, Plutarehi libr< :uin mpl ■r.rapwv Philippi Jac. hlaunaaci em< -1 1 - 
tionesut notae: “ Mirum eat hoe noinun proprium DiopithuRae noutro-in- 
torpretofl oxorcitofl habuisso. Natalia a Oomitihua Bicc*o pedu haoo Iranfdvit, 
*iuno tmnon fida interpretationc opus habebant. Magnua Tumebua tint a 
‘-ot uaus cireumlocutione in vero h>ic nomine expli ando, lit plan*’ cum ib 
ecopo aberasae nemo bonus negare andeat; qui per ebrit iai' (inqml) i u»cn 1 f< r 

divorum quompiam ess exist itnantewy cognovit 1’t eorua U:umiR 
AioinBoutn) hie non eea" nomcn propritim tain on Grao< is noil convonu- l>:ur 
intcrprctati« i\o Lutina, voTimduin »*nim obh« t :*im|>H« " "**, ' • rr’i ^ . 

crcdtnicWy v;d hoc Ctt nug.o i. AioiuOr-mj n«>n\on vcruin til DinjqihuKiu. 
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r as the oldest name of India we know of. That theory, 
however, must now be abandoned, and with the disappearance 
of Diopithuse from the pages of Plutarch, the whole edifice of 
conjecture so ingeniously raised on the supposed occurrence 
of this name, must fall to the ground; there being absolutely 
nothing to support the assumption that India was known in 
the earliest times as the Kolarian Empire. 

Sir George Campbell supported Colonel Wilford by stating 
that India “ seems to have been known to the ancients as 
Golara or Coolee Land and the people as Colauriansand 
by eventually advocating the name Colee or Kolarian for the 
aboriginal tribes of India. 1 need not specially mention 
that the dictionary of Greek proper names, compiled by Dr. 
W. Pape, does not contain Diopithuse as a name, though it 
refers to the nymph Kalauria and the river Chliaros. 24 

I had here in Madras at my disposal only the antiquated 
edition of Xylander printed by Antonius Stephanus, in which 
the reading Diopithuse occurs. Though doubting its accu¬ 
racy from the first, I was not prepared to emendate the text, 
for besides my own conviction and the note of Maussacus, I 
had no evidence to go upon. Later on, however, I consulted 
Dr. 1 ape s excellent Dictionary of Greek names and the 
fact that it makes no mention of Diopithuse confirmed ray 
suspicions. To ascertain the truth, I eventually wrote to 




24 The Worierblich dcr griechischen Eigennamen von Dr. W. Papo gives 
Kalauria as the name of a nymph, e.g. on p. 235 (third edition) 
“ Ganges,-3) S.-dos Indos u.-der Kalauria, wolchcr sich in den Cliliams 
stiirzte, wovon dieser den Namen Ganges orhielt, Pint. Jluv . 4, 1 and on 
p. 596 under Kalauria: ‘ i;> Nymphe, Gem. des Indos, M. des Gamres 
mm. jluv. 4, i.” 6 ’ 

Kalauria or Kalaurda is the well-known island with the famous temple 
of Po l Idon, which op- ned a iafo ;>vlum to all pursued. Domosthenes 
when hunted down by the Macedonian;, poisoned himself in it. The island 
was called afr r Kalauro.s, a son of Tv».-idon. Kalauria belonged originally to 
Apollo who had exchanged it with Poseidon for Delos. Poseidon is therefore 
nlao called Kalaurc'/ta, Kalauria in contradistinction to Kalabria in some-- 
timos explain* d as “1 uni of peace '' <\A K dauros as " peaceful 11 (IT loxic). 
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amends in Europe wlio kindly supplied me with tlie riglit 
reading Kemovar} instead of AlottlOovcti 7 . 

It may also be added that, according to Plutarch, all the 
rivers on which he comments have changed their original 
names in order to bear the one by which they were afterwards 
generally known. Plutarch refers occasionally to previous 
authors to verify his accounts, e.cj to Kallisthenes, Kai- 
maron, Kleitophon, Aristotele3, and others, but even if most 
of the works he quotes had not been lost, it is doubtful 
whether he could have substantiated his statements. The 
storios about the Hydaspes and Indos are so un-Indian 
and so mythical that it is hardly necessary to try to explain 
the report concerning tho Granges. Even if the term 
Kalauria were an adjective derived from a proper name, and 
Chliaros were a mistake for Kalaurios, there is nothing 
to prove that Kalauria should be identical with Indian, not 
to speak of the boldness of deriving from it Colar or Colara 
as a term designating India in ancient times; a term and 
a signification which occur nowhere in the whole classical 
literature. I am quite convinced that Kalauria has nothing 
to do with the Kols of Chota-Nagpore, though I am not pre¬ 
pared to venturo a decided conjecture as to the origin of tho 
word Kalauria used by Plutarch. 25 

It is perhaps a mere accident that the Yamuna which 
joins tho Gahga or Ganges at Prayaga (Pratisth&na, tho 
modern Allahabad) is called Knlimll, the daughter of Ka- 
litula , for she springs from tho mountain Kalinda, or is accord- 



» Heiodotos montions III, 38 and 07, tl** Indian Kahili ai or Kalantiai 
who ate their parents. The Brahman Kahn** (Kalyipa) who arcoiupviird 
Alexander the Great is well known for burning him*' If ulivo. 1 “nly n > i > n>n 
these names as they resemble Bomewhat Kal<ro' n > t mod hardly add 
that the Greek word Kcixapis , which is commonly pronoun, t d h kind 

of Bcreeeh-owl, has nothing in common with this subject. 

To declare Colara as a name of India, though such n,v r exited, nr. t 
to derive it from the nvmph Kalauria on ihe authority of tin* yomig. - 
Plutarch’s mythical aecmint of the river Gauge, appears l»kc a pun. or 
I dcr what a Berliner would call a AV<n 
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„ <s others a daughter of the Sun-god Kalinda who is in 
consequence known as Kalindlm, the father of Yamuna, while 
the god Yuma is called Kulindmdara, the brother of Yamuna. 
I mention this circumstance as Plutarch givos to Iudos the 
name of Mausolos after Mausolos, the son of the Sun. 

Another peculiar coincidence is that the Kail or Black 


<SL 


Ganga, which is also known as Mandate ini, has in its upper 
course some famous warm springs and that Chliaros in Greek 
means lukewarm. A second Mandakinl rises on the Kdlah- 
jara mountain, on whose top the lake of the gods is situated. 

It is somewhat astonishing that Colonel Wilford without 
giving any reasons explained Chliaros as a mistake for 
Calmrius. He could as well have conjectured Chliara for 
Kalauria. All editions, however, of Plutarch, the modern 
emendated as well as the old antiquated, read Kalauria and 
Chliaros as proper-names. 20 

The ancient inhabitants of the country round Mathura 
in North India are also called Kalars, but this name has 


not yet been explained and has presumably no connection 
with the Kalauria ni/mphe of Plutarch. 


Modern writers have often identified the Kolis and tho 
Kolarees or CoUerios of South India with the Kols. It is 
a peculiar circumstance that., except Ly tho Ho* or Larka- 
Kols, the term Kol is not used by tho so-called Kolariaus, 
who include the Mundas, Santals, Korwas, j uangs, and a 
few other tribes. 27 The Kolis arc, according to my opinion, 
GaiuliniiB, and must bo distinguished from those races now 


36 For K *n. Balaraina ' 

called KdlY .li-Knrs'W't, < r Kali>«fi-bhtdtina for diverting tho Yamuna by 
bin plough i-ha re inl<j a now bod in th. Vrnduv.mn-foi .J. Mauddhitn is i,bo 
the ruimo of th*. Huftgu of the hcp.vons. About lbi.< river sue Ohr. n *g 

Tnditehe Altntl., vu). J. pp ft 1-00, where this question is fully 

11 Hoc Colon(1 Dalton’s Ethnology of Jlcngal, p. 178: “The )Io 9 uro tho 
»nly hr. rn h of tho Koln th.it ha* pronorvel a national appellation.” Lari* 
moans fljsfhtoi. About tb* K* l*r>an* eon-nit Mr. d F. Hewitt’s “Notes on 
the '»arly Km *ry r.f Northern Indin,” in the Journol of tht Ji, .{. 
v* l. \X, pp. 321 103 





generally described as Kols. Besides, our knowledge of tliis 
people is still very limited, and it would be venturesome to 


make decided statements as to their origin. Though differing 
from the Gtauda-Dravidians in language, which must be 
regarded as a very important test, they nevertheless inter¬ 
marry occasionally with them, a circumstance which on 
the other hand tends to indicate some intimate connection 
between them. 

The word Kuli is a common (xauda-Dravidian term 
which signifies hire, and is eventually also aj^plied to tho 
person who is hired. A hireling or servant is thus called 
a Kuli. The name Kol is a totally distinct word. Tho 
now common term Kali started from the Eastern coast of 
India, where the principal English factories such as Madras 
were situated, and whence in course of time the English 
commenced to lay the foundation of their Indian Empire 
in the days of Clive. 2 * 

The Kolarees or Colleries represent the well-known 
Kallas, the dreaded thief tribe, who are mostly dependents of 


“Comparo Wilson’s Glossary, p. 301: “ Koli, Cooleu, (Tam. Mai. 

Ran. tfjs©, Tol. Beng. Hind. Daily hiroor wages: 

* day labourer, a Cooly : (tho w*. falolly Tamil, whence* it spread into 

tho other languages : in Upper India it bears only its second and apparently 
swb.Mdiary moanii»g: it appears as CuUalu, as tho term for hind labourors, 
in I ulava—Buchanan.V* Kdlnalu is ono oi tho Kanureso terms for hireling 
liko tho Telugu K'Uiyaj '. 

in Colonel Yulo’sand Dr. Burnell’s Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Phrases, p. 102, an attompt is made to derive tho term Kuh from 
K«lt, but it is notwithstanding admit tod : “Though this explanation of 
tho general uho of th<* term Cooly (from Koli) is tho most probable, tho 
matter is perplexed by other facts which it is difficult to traeo to lb* some 
origin Thus in S. Inilia, there ia a Tamil word kuli, in common mu*, 
afgnityfng ‘hire 1 or ‘wages,’ which Wilson indeed rerirds as the true ««ri ,«r* f ' 
ct Cooly, Also in both Oriental and Osmanli Tuiki.vh Kol is a word ior a 
hlav< , whilst in tho latter also Kiihth moans ‘ a main slave, n bon. man* 
ylhdhobw). Khol it. in Tibetan ftlao a word foi h. n.mt or rdtivo tNot»> from 
K. Schiefm r). familiar u*a of Cooly has extend, d to t b• Htniitn S' ltie- 

m ‘ nt-s .lava nnd China, as well a? to all tr» picai and subtropical »uloni' s t 
Whether English or foreign.** 
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the Kaja of Pudukota. A single individual of this elan 
is called a Kalian , of which word Kallar is the plural. 29 

Enough has been already adduced to prove that the 
Kalauria nympho of Plutarch does not refer to an ancient 
name of India, that the so-called Colaria is a purely imag¬ 
inary appellation, based in part on a badly pronounced and 
distorted plural formation of the name of the Kallar, or on 
Kolarees , and that, though the term Kolarian may be still 
applied to the Kol race, it must be clearly understood that 
all the wild philological vagaries concerning the origin and 
antiquity of this expression ought to bo abandoned. Yet, the 
history of the fictitious term Colaria provides us on the other 
hand with an instructive example how by a concatenation of 
conjectures and conclusions a new theory can be successfully 
started and find acceptance among scholars of reputation. 
It has thus now beoome a fashion to ascribe all ancient 
monuments with which the Kolis, Kolas and other kindred 
tribes can be conncoted with the so-called Kolarians, whose 
original homo and early history are shrouded in mysterious 
darkness, who, if we can trust reliable information, do not 
even use the term Kol as .1 tribal name, and who, so far ns 
it is known, do not claim as their own the scattered remains 
in Northern India, which modern writers are so fond of 
ascribing to them. 

I now proceed to discuss in detail the principal tribes 
whom I regard as representatives of the Gaud i an race. Tho 
linguistic and ethnological connection of these clans has 
in most instances been generally admitted by competent 
scholars, yet, their close relationship has, so far as I am 
aware, not hitherto been so distinctly stated, 

I shall begin with the Kolis, Kolas, and tribes kindred, 
pass on to the Gonds and their clansmen, then notice the 

’•» It is doubtful whe■♦hf'f Kalla■: i o nct originally a thiof, or simply u man 
of the Kalian tribe wh< . excelling in thieving accomplishment*, impnrtod to 
fciB tribal r nine thi incur. ing of thief I rocur to this subject on pp. 267 —60. 
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Kodagas, Koragas, afterwards consider the position of the 
Todas and Kotas, and end with a survey of the Kurubaa 
or Kurumbas in their various ramifications. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

On tiie Kolis (Kulis), Kolas. 

The Kolis and Kolas have already been mentioned in 
the previous chapter. Sanskrit works contain their name 
in connection generally with Pandya, Kerala and Cola, the 
bous of Akrlda and descendants of Husyanfa. Tho term 
Koli occurs in Kolisarpah, instead of which the manuscript 
used by M. Langlois contained probably Koldh Sarptih or 
Ktilasarpah, as he translates the passage by : “ les Colas, les 
Barpas.” Tho Kolis appear likewise in Sanskrit inscriptions, 
Tho name of the Kolas can be traced in that of the country 
Kolanca , which has, according to the Sabdaratnavali, Kanya- 
kubja as its oapital, or which, according to Horace Hayman 
Wilson, is identical with Kalihga. 

The word Kola forms also part of Sanskrit names of 
various peoples, plants, countries and mountains, as of 
Kdlagiri, Kollagiri, Kolahala, Kollaka and Kolvagiri, &c. 
Wo meet it even in South-Indian names of places, e.g.> in 
Kolam, Kolauadu, Kolattanadu and others. 

I regard the name Cola or Coda (in Telugu and Kanarose 
Co/rt, aud in Tamil and Mai ay a lam Cola) as a modification 
of the word Kola . It is a remarkable historical fact that 
the Colas and Pandyas were as a rule rival kings who 
fought continually against each other. With the various 
formations of the terms Kola, Cola, and Coda may be com¬ 
pared those of Kora, Cera and Co4a. The expressions Cera 
and Kongu are occasionally used identically. 

The first syllable ko in Kola aud Koli indicates the 
mountain home ; xv liile the second syllable la or It intimates 
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^ particular tribal distinction. Tho interchange between 
/ and r produces Kori (Koliri) as a variation of Koli. 30 

The Kolis and Kolas, as has already been pointed out, 
should be distinguished from the so-called Kolarian Kols. 
In oonsequence of the near relation of tho Kolis to the 
Bhils and Gonds, hardly any doubt can be entertained about 
their belonging to the Gaudian branch of the Gauda-Dra- 
vidians. The establishment of this ancient kinship is an 
important fact. It severs the connection between the Kolis 



20 Kdlanca means originally a country adjoining Kdla. Tho late Mr. C 
P. Brown explained Koladesamu , or as tho long country, which 
interpretation is obviously erroneous when applied to the Sanskrit word 
Kola. 

Kolagiri is a mountain in Southern India. Tho commentator Malli- 
natlrn is surnamed Kolagiri. The Sabhdparva says in Sloka 1171: “ Krtsnam 
KOI igirim caiva Surabhlpattanam tatha.” The Kollagiri occurs in Varaha- 
mihira’s Brhatsamhifti, XIV, 13 : 


Kurn r* ta-Mahata vi-Citrak Q^a - Naslh j-a - KolLtgiri - Calah 
K ruuhead vipa-Jatadhara - K avO’-yO- Kisy am fj kasca. 

Tho KauUagirGyas fought according to tho AsvamOdha with Arjuna : 
Arcitah prnyayau bhOmau daksii^am salildrn avam 
Tatrapt Dravidair Andhrair Audrair Mahi$akair api. 

Tutlia KauUagir>yai 6 ca yuddham aelt Kirltinuh. 


About Kllihala corny ,n Uoneral Sir A. Cunningham’s Archeological 
Survey ff India, vol. VIII, pp. 123, 125. 

Compare wlmtia K H about tho town Kotlagira in tho Indian Antigua,;,, 

P ' ’ rln ‘'■PP'*™ that Kollagira was another name 

of Kollapura or Kolhapur.” Sco ,b,d c vol. Ill, pp. 209 210 in the 
article “Tho Geography of Ibn Batata's Indian Travels " by Col If' 
Yule: “The Koil prince must bo the Kola-tiri or Chirak’a] Uaja, whose 
kingdom was called Kola-rad.,." About Kolatta-ndju, the district about. 
Tcllicbi rry, see l:Aicn A»'i r « ; >y, rol. VIII, pp. 115, 1 - 10 . Compare also 
Dr. Gundort’s Maluyatom and Jinylhh />irUo*ury, p. 318, under Kdlam : *^4 
North Malabar, subject to Kolattiri or IvOlaswurupaiu.” 


About the Cora or Kofigu kings confer among others the- Indian Anti¬ 
quary, vol. fl, pp. 155, 271 ; vol. V, pp. u ,-UO; vol. VI, pp. 99-103. 

About the change of tho l into r m words like Koli compuro General Sir 
A. Cunningham’8 Arohmologica] Survey of India , vol. XI, p. 101 : << [ pnid 
a visit to the old silo of Koran , or Ko> dwa-dih, because the people ngreed in 
stating that tho old name of th«> place was Kolpur . which I thought might 
perhaps bo connected with tho old city of K*di, tho birth-place of Mayadcvi 
But. . tho position of A> mnd ; h ... is much loo distant to ho identiiied with 
that of Kohl 1 Comparo also tho Into Mr. John A. C. Boswell's Af,usual of 
the Net lore Distrut, p. I V, ; '* T) V. ruU \ -1 in this district ,'i.iU thnl their 

tribe name iu their own language is Kurru, also Kola.” 
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^ Kols, which is still occasionally asserted to exist and to 

which I havo repeatedly alluded. 


The Kolis appear originally as mountaineers, but after¬ 
wards descending to the plains, some settled down as agri¬ 
culturists, while many others selecting the seashore became 
fishermen and sailors. 31 


The Koli mountaineers were not long ago the guardians 
of the hill-passes, especially of those in the Ajanta range and 
in the Western Ghats. Their ancient position as lords of the 
mountains is to this day certified by the fact that the 


31 Seo C. Lassen’s Indischo Alterthr/mskunde, vol. I, p. 137 (or 108): 
“ Bit ilia sitzen hior noch in dom Grtinzgobirge nnch Malva, Rfljputana und 
siidlicher ; ein grosser Thoil der Bovblkcrung bestcht aua einem andern 
urapriinglich uhnlichcn Volke, den Kuli {Kola), Welches aber Bruhmanische 
Bitten dem grossem Thoile nach angenoinraen hat.” Compare further Rev. 
M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castcs y vol. IT, pp. 307-316. 

Sir George Campbell remarks in his Ethnology of India about the Koolees 
on pp. 42-45 as follows : “ I find, however, that the opinion of those quali¬ 
fied to j udgo seems to tend to the belief that there is no essential difference 
between tho two tribes (the Koolees and Bheels) . Forbes in his Has Mala says 
‘ K< J° lee « or Bheels, for though the former would resent the classification, the 
distinctions between them need not be here noticed. , Captain Probyn says : 

f think there is no actual difference between Koolees and Bheels. Their 
religion is the same. Mr. Aslibumer : 4 Thero is no real difference between. 
Bheels ond Koolees; their habits, physiognomy and modo of life are the 
siim-, modified by local circumstun >.» And the Rov. Mr. Dunlop Mooro 
savs : ‘ Koolees frequently marry Bheel wive. .* Other authorities, however, 
say that they do not intermarry. They both si m to claim a northern and 
not a southern origin, pointii ; to the hills of Rajpootana and tho north 
of Goozcrat. Thu Bhcul-i say that tlu y were originally called Kaiyos ; Sir 
John Malcolm says that they are related to tho Mecmus of liajpootana, and 
once ruled in the Jeyporo » mtry. Forbes again tells us that the Koolees 
wore originally called Muirs, while in Rnjpootnna. Col. Tod speaks of Mairs 
or Me- nas as one race . . . Though probably in tho main of the same class 
nnd similar origin, tho Kooloos and BUm-lo aro now quite distinct tribes, and 
is this considerable difference that the Koolees have come biu< h >noro 
into oontaev. with Aryan blood civilization . .. The tvooloc-i ar«* tho Abori- 
jrmra of Goozcrat (whoro they now live in consul ibb number), • nd of 
hills adjoining that Pvovinco. Tho hills east of Qouzomt are v tiled 
^wun’ and soem to be the property of Kouleo tribes .. . the Bheels are 
P r °l' r possessors of the hills farther in tlu interior and cast, of the, 
lecH . Th«- Koolm ' hoc in to bu scattered down thn t oast country 
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famous sanctuary at Maliab ales vara is under the hereditary 
wardenship of Kolis. 

Many shrines throughout India are associated with the 


lowest classes of the population, as we have seen, when 
speaking of the temples at Melkota, Puri and Trevandrum. 
The sanctuary at Mahabalesvara over a spring which is sup¬ 
posed to he the source of the Krishna, though said to have 
been founded by a Sattara Brahman, named Anagada, is 
under the hereditary superintendence of a Koli family, and 
the chief official in charge is a Koli. Such a Koli is called 
Gangaputra, and whatever offerings a worshipper makes 
after bathing form the perquisite of the Kolis and are taken 
by them. “At the temple of Mahabalesvara also,” thus 
writes the Hon. ViSvanath Narayau Mandlick, " the Kolis 
“ hold a hereditary position, and the Guravas, who worship 
“ the Linga in that temple, appear more closely allied to the 
“ hill tribes than to the inhabitants of the plains ; they 
€% the Guravas ) have, however, no connection with the shrine 
4 ‘ of the Krishnd, where tho Kolis alone are the principal 


tho uuu>s of mor'' civilised Kooleco mo uaid to be not only fairer and more 
Caucasian in feature, but also more nly and cunning and loss truthful . . 
The wilder tribea of tho race arc ctiU predatory, and Forbes mentions tho 
Koolccs as by fur the most numerous of the arm-bearing castes who in 
former days, living in tho hills between Goozeiut and Rajpootana, disturbed 
the country. He describes them as of diminutive stature, with eyes which 
bore an expro-’ion of liveliness and cunning, clothes few, arms bows and 
arrows, habits swift and active, bold in assault, but rapid in flying to tho 
jungles, independent in spirit, robbers, averse to industry, addicted to 
drunkenness, and quarrelsome when intoxicatod ; formidable in anarchy, 
but incapable of nniting among themselves. This description seems exceed¬ 
ingly well to apply to the wild Bheds of modern days, whom indeed Forbes 
classes v.'ith tho Koolcea .. . Hasson in hiR map places Kooloos (Kolas ho calls 
them) in the centre of K&ttywar . . . Tho Koines of tho Simla hills and 
Domes of Kumaon arc merely inferior castes living among the general 
population.” 

Compare the Qazcttccr of Aura *Bombay 1881, p. 280 : “The Kolis 
belong to tho aborinines, and uro of low but respectable caste. They are 
divide into th" Kolis of tho hilly countries, and tho Kolis of tho plains. 
They axe also ai ranged in separate tribes, and were formerly very trouble¬ 
some. Several tribes of Kolis guarded the piss,.> of the Ajanta rnngo un ler 
th* .r own Nftiks, whiln others attached themtudves to the Bhils , hut Ihotnnj - 
rity have long settled down to peaceful calling: 9, and the land-holding Kolis 
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“ officers in charge.” 32 The origin of the famous Mahaba- 
leSvara temple is ascribed to the Paulastya Havana. He 
compelled Siva, so runs the tradition, by his severe penance 
on the mountain Kailasa, to surrender to him his Prana 
Lihga. The terrified gods tried every means to regain it, but 
their attempts were fruitless. At last Yisnu raised his Cakra 
to prevent the sun-rays from descending to the earth, and 
Ravana, who was then at Grokarna, believing that the sun 
was setting prepared to perform his Sandhyavandanam. 
But the Prana Lihga, which ho carried in his hand, prevented 
him from performing properly his worship. He, therefore, 
requested Oanapati to take temporary charge of the Lihga. 
The god assented, but pretending that the Lihga was too heavy 
placed it on the ground. Once there, it remained fixed in 
spite of all the attempts of the Iiak^asa to remove it. When 
trying for the fifth time he cried as his strength was 
failing: “ 0 Mahabala ” 0 great power! which expression 
is said to have given the name to the place. 33 


deny all affinity with those of tho hills. In the village establishment, tho 
Koli is most generally associated with the occupation of a water-carrior| and 
the Kunbi drinks water from his hands. Ho is known by hia ekumU, or 
twisted cloth which he wears on his head in order to rest the waterpot; but 
he is often a good farmer, or is engaged as a musician, handicraftninan, 
weaver, palanquin hearer, fisher, labourer . .. They uro meat, drink spirits, 
bury their dead, worship Khandobfc, Bairobi, and Bhav&ni, and employ 
Brdhmans for religious ceremonies, but havo also priests of their own.” 
Seo Historical and Descriptive Sketch of li. H. the Nizam's Dominions, compiled 
by Syed Ilossain Bilgratni, b.a., and C. Willmott, Bombay, 1883, vol. I, p. 
310 : 44 At one time they (thy Kolis) acted os guards in tho hill passes on tho 
northern frontier and in tho Ajanta hills ; there is a tribo of Kolis who had 
charge of the Ghaut pas3es.” The Kambali Kurumbas inako ami wear 
chamlis (kamhalis) in the same manner; see p. 229, n., 107- 

I agree with Sir George Campbell ho far as their n lationship with tho 
Bhils j s concerned, the latter 1 havo proved to bo Draviilians, soc pp. 19 
70-85. 

"* > “ The Shrine of tho Hirer Krishna at the Villago t i Mah&bales- 

v ' inj - ’ by R4o Saheb Yishvan'dh Nftruyan Mandlick in th. ■ ue 

Branch of (he Jloyaf Asiatic S’ iety, vol. IX, pp. 250-2O1. 

See ihuic:::, pp. 257. 268. Compare also Archeeologwal Surrey of hutta, 
vol. VlH f pp i 43 t in, about R&vapa’s connection with the In’igi of 
«hadeo B&vaQpftv&ra.” 
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The connection of the ancient hill tribes with many cele¬ 
brated Indian shrines is also admitted by the Hon. ViSvanath 
Narayan Mandlick. “ The above tradition of Gokarna,” ho 
says, “ points out to the origin of these places of Linga worship 
“ by the influence of, if not amongst, the wild tribes of the 
“ mountains of whom Havana is a fair representative. The 
“ actual position of the Kolis at the temples of the Krishna 
44 and also at Mahabalesvara, appears to confirm the above 
“ conclusion. The serpent is connected with both theso 
“ temples, and from the Linga temples he seems to be quite 
“ inseparable. In the latter he is represented as being coiled 
“ round the Linga y while in the temple of the Krishna, a living 
“ one is supposed to be guarding its sources.” 34 

The most accurate description of the Kolis has been 
written by Captain A. Macintosh, to whose account we 
owe, in fact, the greater part of our information about 
these people. Yet, he is compelled to admit: “ We cannot 
“ expect to glean much authentic information of an historical 
“ description from an ignorant and unlettered people like the 
“ I^hs- The few traditions they possess relative to their first 
settlement in their present locations and of subsequent 


R<*ad also Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s Journey from Ilmiras through the countries of 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar , socond edition, vol. II, p. 316. •* Oaukarna or 
the cow’e horn (?), is a place of groat note among the Brahmans, owing to a 
celebrated imago of Sica called Mahabakswara. The image is said to have 
been brought from tho mountain Coila by Havana, king of Lanca . Ho 
wished to carry it to his capital; but having put it down Imre, the idol 
oecamo fixed in the place, where it stands to tuis day.” 

** Tho Kanaru pooplo regard Gokarna as holier than Benares: for they 
•ay: 

Goknrmini ca m&hik&dl vifivanfttho mahftbulah 
KfllitlrUruu oa G ifuclvah slmadram adhikitm phalam ; ” 
according to the Journal of the Bombay Royal Asiatic, vol. IX, p. 268. 
Compare in the Indian Antiquary, vol. Ilf, PP- 217, '248, Dr. J. Qeraon 
da Cun ha'a account of tho legend concerning the Hhga of JVdlukvsvara, 
tho preaent- Malabar Hill, with which liftgn tho Kolis scum al-o to ho con¬ 
nected: “The Kolia, who, as will ho shown hereafter, woro tho original 
inhabitants of Bombay, pay special devotion to this lihya .... (their) 
principal quarter in the whole Kuhkan, I suppose, ia Kcd&ba.’* 
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u events until within the Inst century appear to be involved in 
“ much obscurity and confusion .” The late Mr. Alexander 
Kinloch Forbes mentions in his Rds Mala the legendary des¬ 
cent of the Kolis from Yuvanasva, the father of Mandhatr. 36 

Captain Macintosh repeatedly mentions in his Account 
the great veneration in which the Kolis hold the well-known 


M Sof! “ An Account of tho Tribe of tho Mhadeo Relies,” by Captain A. 
Macintosh, in tho Jft/dras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. V., pp. 
71-112, 238-279; compare also Ind: n Antiquary, vol. II, p. lo t ; vol. Ill, 
pp. 76, 77, 126, 127, 186-196, 222, 224. 227, 228, 248 ; vol. V, p. 8, and Sir 
O. Campbell’s I'lhnolo<jy of India in the Appendix to vol. XXXV. of the 
Journal of th« A untie Society of Bengal, pp. 46, 53, 123, 125. 

In tho Rds Maid, London, 1878, pp. 78-79, wo read : “ A similar fabulous 
descent is given to the Rodens from Youwauashwa, iho father of Mandhata 


R'.ju. Thoir ancestor, Koolee, was brought up by u sago in tho forest, and 
always 1. d a jungle life, whence it happened, us tho bard says, that In’s descen¬ 
dants, though in tho towns they arc of little importance, arc* lions in r he Jung It. 
The Koolee* lived for a longtime on the sea-shore, in the neighbourhood of 
the Indus, but they wore removed to the country about the Null by tho god¬ 
dess lliugla/, and brought with thorn the earth-nut called ‘ be rd ’ which 
even in famine does not fail. They were called at this time Muirs' as well 
Koolee, and Sonung Mair was their leader. He left twelve son.’ each of 
whom became the head of a clan . . . Iu these times, says the hard, there 
was nor so great a population in Goozerat, but there was much forest and 
the Bheels and koolee. ltved in security. They were doubtless then, as’now, 
heieditary and professional plunderers, ‘soldiers of tho night,’ as they 
d senbe hems,dves Raja Kurun Solunkee is the first ruler of Gooserat on 

record who devoted his attention to putting a curb upon th,se wild tribes.- 
Captain Macintosh derived tho term 1Mi from the Kali tribe. He writes 
in a no «. onp. i) On a former occasion, I ventured to derive the term 
Coe/y applied by us to porters, labourers or persons who work for hire, in 
-i to owing nutimei as tho fishermen, boatmen, and many of tlio common 
labourers, at Bombay, and along the coast, are Kolies, the term Coolg may 
have originated among tho English at Bombay. A passenger coming 
ashore, w a ship arrived from Europe, might have wished to givo a box 
<-’i package in charge to a native ^probably a person of rank or oastc); ho 
^ould suy, or a servant in attendance might way, that ho would fetch a 
° ~ ' ora certain number of KoIi*-a, to take 1 mastoris baggage* t.> tbo shore. 
hiiB the term would luive becomo familiar, and, in the course of lime, 
* K) irtdiscriin inately applied to all porters or labourers, and hj a 
nvo fi P r, nd among tho few English settled iu India in tho-u da; ” 

^ fl tho ttbovo-nuntioned Glossary of Anylo-lu ii tn CoUoquuil ICords and 
, * a * es ^ °n p. 192 the expression Cooly altfo eonnocted with iho Kolis: 

^ J" or igiu of tho word appuiry to havo been a rowiu nuitdr, tlic name 
if 1 01 a ru<v? ol ra ' l ° * n W estern India, who haw Ioug performed such 
cs ** Jtavo bcun mention'd . . According to l)r. U* V. Carter, the Kofis 
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whom I consider as a national deity of the Gau- 
dian Khands. 36 

The Kolis have among them a tradition, according to 
which they are the descendants of the famous Valmiki, the 
poet of the Ram&yana. It may be that the similarity 
of the profession embraced by Valmiki— previously to his 
‘becoming a poet—and by the Kolis, has something to do 
with this belief. Both are celebrated as robbers. 37 

According to the last census report, the Kolis number 
2,488,372 souls: 1,669,302 live in Bombay, 429,688 in 
Baroda, 213,966 in Hyderabad, and 123,171 in the Punjab, 
&c . 38 

The Kohlis in Bhandara and Chanda, who are agricul¬ 
turists, have a distinct Gond type, and have retained many 
Gond customs. 30 




proper are a true hill-people whose especial locality lies in the Western 
Ghftts, and in the northern extension of that range, between 18° and 24° N. 
latitude.'* I have referred on p. 131, n. 28, to another passage of this 
article in the Gloss ary. 

I have already on p. 131 declared myself against this explanation. 
Though it is a matter of minor importance, I may observe as an additional 
proof that the tribal name is always pronounced Kali, and not Kali. 

™ 8of; ' bidg,n > P-106 : “ Tho Holies pay their adorations to all the Hindoo 
deities, but their chief object of worship is lOmndy-row, commonly called 
Khundobah” 7 

37 8ce ibid * m ’ P- 82 : “ Ono of tho descendants of No- -had and a female 
ahoodur, wore the parents of the Poolkuss; and a male of the Neeshad lineage 
and a female of th<- Poolings family, wore tho parents of the Koly. He was 
to subsist, by killing whatever unimalo he encountered in the jungles and 
forests. It may further he stated, tliut the Holies say that they uro tho 
descendants of V.ilraik, the distinguished author of the Ramayun, v/ho 
although of Brahman parentage, and horn at Veer Walla, twenty-four milos 
south-east td Poona, it is said, followed the life of a Koly.’ * 1 About tho 
Koolcea or Bhcels see Sir (4. Carnpboli’s Elhnoloj'j of India, p. 46. 

33 According to the Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, p. ( 233, the late Rov. Hr. 
John Wilson derived tho name of the Kolis from the Sanskrit tsrord hula, a 
clan. I nco I not dilate on the groundlessness of this etymology. Compare 
p. 133. 

39 See llov. M. A. Sh aring’s Hindu Tribe! and Castes, vol. IT, p. 109: 
have a remarkable faculty foi the best sites for mi .t ; < : 

n-sorvoiis; aud to possess m largo tank is their higuost ambit ion. On th*» 
lands watered by theso tanks they cultivate sugar-cane and rice.” 
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believe that the Koris (Kohris) are of the same extra 
[Ion as the Kolis. The former are said to have emigrated 



from Benares, in the train of a Bhonsla prince of the 
Ohandah branch. 40 I am also inclined to connect the Koiris 
of Bengal with both these tribes. 41 

Whether there exists any connection between the Kolis and 


the Gaulis is doubtful. As was the case with Gauda, so also is 
the term Gauli differently interpreted. Some derive the name 
Gauli from the Sanskrit word go, cow, and explain Gauli to 
signify cowherd, others connect it with Koli. It is even pos¬ 
sible that both derivations are right, and that the term Gauli 
represents originally two different, but equal-sounding words; 
one being derived from Koli and the other from go. In the 
first case it has an ethnological and in the other a professional 
meaning. To those Gaulis who are cowmen both terms are 


4 ° SCO ibidem, pp. 107, 108 : “ They produce sugar-cano in large quan¬ 
tities, the production of which is chioflv in their hands. Tho tribe has 
distinguished itself for its great enterprise and energy in the excavation of 
noble tanks and in tho formation of numerous embankments.” According 
to the census of 1881, iho Koris amount to 946,851, 813,422 of whom are 
found in the North-Western Provinces, 48,826 in the Central Provincos, and 
43,505 in Bengal. Compare Mr. Charles Grant's Gazetteer of the Central 
Provinces, pp. 61, 137, 181, 194 and 438 on the Koris (Kohris). 

41 Compare Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of I n ia y pp. 320, 321 : “ In some 
districts tho Koiris appear to be move numerous than the Kurmis. Tho 
distinction between them is, that the former aie generally mark't gardeners 
as well as agriculturists. Buchanan estimated that thoro were 30,000 
families of Koiris in the ShfchtVb&d District, and 45,000 families in Bihar. 
.... A learned pandit informs mo that the derivation of tho tmmo is hu y 
earth, and ari, enemy. They are so called from their constant attacks on tho 
s *ii. Koiris, men and women, are always troubling it. . . Even’ throe years 
they make offerings on a hill known as tho Mamng Bciru of tho Kols, tho god 
that is invoked by tho aborigines, especially when vain does not fall in duo 
season.” See also Rev. M. A. Sherring’s Hindu Tr b,< uni Cades, vol. 1, 
Pi>. 326, 3*26: “ The e (the Koc.rla) and the Kumbhia aro tho gr -t ■ ; ’ 

< vltnral classes of th ■' provinces. . . • Tho Kocrls and Tvunibhis aro 
agriculturists by prohusion. . . Tho Koerls aro the principal growers -C 
poppy, and producers of opium, both in Benares and Boliar. . . Ba* Korris 
aro nutner 0 „s in tho district of Jbftnsi, wlioro they pnnmo tho oeeup.it ion of 
'•teaviniy. Thair tradition is, that thoy orano U-na Benares about * von 
htindu i yftaw a „ 0 y. Tho con-’its report of l««l «**'n .-».=• • <><>. >n 

Assam and 1,204,884 Koorio in Bengal. Iiev Sn i: Campbell a ht 
of India, p. K >7 

19 
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icable. The Mahadeo Kolis assert that their ancestors 
subdued the Gaulis, and to these are also ascribed most 
of the earlier graves. The Gauli chiefs, according to tradi¬ 
tion, ruled in the Central Provinces long before the Gond 
Rajas. I believe that future enquiry will prove that the 
Gauli Rajas were not Aryans, but that they, like other 
tribes similarly named, belonged to the Gaudian race. 42 


<SL 


I must not omit to mention hero the ancient tribes of the 
Kulinda, Kuliita, (Koluta, Koluka) and Kuuluta (Kaulubha), 
who inhabited the high mountain ranges of the Himalaya 
in North India. Their names occur in one form or other in 
the Mahabharata, Eamayana, Visnu Purana, Brhatsamhita, 
Mudraraksasa and elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, while 
Ptolemy’s KyXivBpivrf (Kylindrine, VII. 1,42) coincides in 
position with the country which some of these tribes formerly 


4 ) Ro£v ' r to PP- 114 aU( l HO, n. 12, where the Gaulas arc mentioned. 

&oo Mr. Charles Grant’s Qmetteer >f the Central Provincei, p. 3oi : 
“ tu ; P>-"l>lo (of Nftguur) tradition, widespread though vague, is not 

wanting, pointing to a time far anterior to the Gonds, when throughout 
noog uh Gauli chiefs hold sway. The exploits and renown of these ancient 
chiuis iro often referred to in the songs of the villagers. There are forte 
too and tanks and temples, or remnants of such structures, evidently tho 
lundnvonc of races preeclirg tho Gonds. .. ‘It was a Gauli, not a Gond king 
so our father told us, this is the common answer to all questions respecting 
such relics.” The same logcad in told about the fortifications of Ttftmtok 
ibidem, p. 428. Compare in the Indian An yob I, pp. 20] 

Mr. \V\ F. Sinclair’s article on the « Gauli Kaj ’> in Khandosh and tlio 
Central Provinces : T think, therefore, that the most probable explanation 

of tho Gauli llty La this,—that Gauli was tho surname, or nickname, of a 
fa uily of prim . i (and not of a nation) of Aryan race who establibhed them- 
sdvoa in th.; vfiUoys of the Tapti and Narmada dining the great migration 
southwa.) 1 which ended in the oolonination of tho Dckhau by tho Avyan 
Maratluis.” Mr. flinch dr* h remarks wore criticized by Mr. W. Kama ay on 
p. - 8 : notice»W jo Mr. Sim 1 •: query : “ Hema<J Pant and tho Gauli Uai;\s ” 
in tho Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, pp. 277, 278. 

Captain A Macintosh i marks in hie “ Account of Iho Mhadeo Holies '* 
jn tho Madras Journal of Litem!.;™ and Scicuco , vol. V (1 pp. 251* r, fi2 : 
“Th *to is .l popular tradition among tho people in this part of the country, 
that tho Gurmn j wore tho original inhabitants of tho Dukhan, tiint th y 
wore Hi : lac. -J from tin: hillytra* .. of th count. v by the race of Goullics <a 
cow lie !-• The r '' Ooullies, it is said, subsequently rebelled against thoir law. 
lul prince, who dotached an army that continued unceasing in their cxer- 
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occupied. Tho similarity of their name with that of the Kolis 
and of the Kulu distriot is therefore not accidental. 13 


CHAPTER IX. 


On the Kois, Konds, Kan ns, Gonds, &c. 

Much as tho several tribes, whose names head this 
chapter, differ from one another in their manners, dialects 
and appearance, still there exists suoh a general resemblance 
between them, that, as has been pointed out by ono of the 
greatest geographers of our century, the late Karl Bitter, 
all these various races, however considerable may bo the 
distanoos at which they live apart from one another, must be 


tions until they exterminated the. ntirc raco of Goullies . . It is a common 
nmetioe with such of tho inhabitant* of the plains as bury their dead, as 
well ns tho hill tribes to erect thurgahs (tombs commonly of a single stone), 
near the graves of their parents. In tho vicinity ot somo of tho Koly 
villains and nur tho site of deserted ones, several of these thurgahs are 
occasionally t'> ho soen, especially near tho source of tho Bhaum river. Tho 
people say they holonged to Gursees and Goullic^ of fonner times. Tho 
stones with many figures in reliof roughly carved upon thorn, and one of 
these holding a dram in hia hand, and in tho act of heating time on it, are 
considered to h wo belonged to tho Gursees whoo. o musicians by profession:. 
Tho other thurgahs with a Saloonka (ono of the emblems of Miudco) and a; 
hand of women forming a circle round it, with large pots on their heads, aro 
said to he Goully monuments. This may bo reckoned partly confirmatory of 
the tradition.’ 7 

Consult about the Gaulis also tho OazttUer of Auriiiigabad, pp. 136, 226, 


278, 279. 

43 About references concerning Kulittda , KulHta y KoW:a % Kt>idtA and 
Kaul ita consult Bothlingk and Roth’s S -skrit Wort' bitch. About Kau'.v.hha 
see Luzon's Imlinche AlthcrthumskumU , vol. I, p. 67 vp. 7 > second 
edition), and vol. II. pp. 206, 207. Lassen desires to substitute for KautMc* 
in Mudiav&keasa Kairfilbh i especially on the authority of Vilnius who 
in his Uistoria Naturally lib. VI, cap. 22, mentions that: “ Ultrv 
(Gangoru) siti aunt M •lubae, Molindao. . . Cvluhac, Orxulnc, etc.” In v l. 
I, p. 547 (661), Lassen speaks of tho Kiilindas : “ Die h da woh i ” nuoh 
dem Epos ini hoebsten Himalaya und zwar ostwarts bia au don Co nt/s- 


Uuollon. 1 * , 

Pt.domy assigns tho sources of tlieVipAiift, fiotadru, Vumunft and < a ^ 
to the - ^untry Wind-dHC : “ Hr* 

koI ror I'oyyou v KvlivSpu*,. ” Tho inhabit y.1 i of this dirtna 
■"•oro the Kul .-uia,. About Kylindrinc compare nl»> S|r ' , 

Oftgmphy of Mir, up. 106-138, win ro it in dent.hod ^ -W«ud- 
1 >um, whoso antiquity is undoubted, us it >« mentioned by Itol.mv a. 
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regarded as representatives of one and the same nation. 
They are still in occupation of nearly the whole area of that 
portion of the Indian continent which strotchos from Klian- 
desh on the west to Gan jam on the east. 


KGi, Kui (contracted into Ku), Godu, Gauda, Gondu, 
Goandu, Gtad, Koand, Kond (Kondh, Khond) or Kand 
(Khand) are all derivatives, as has already been shown, 
from the root Ko or Ku, mountain, so that their very name 
indicates a mountaineer. I have previously alluded to 
the peculiarity that both Linguals and Dentals are used 
in the formation of the derivatives of Ko . We need not, 


Ktilir.drine or Ktulindrine, which should probably be corrected to Sulindrine, 
aa tho K and 2 aro frequently interchanged in Greek manuscripts.” 

Itrad also in II. H. Wilson’s Vishnu-purdna edited by F. Hall the 
notes on the Kulatas (Kolfikas), vol. II, p. 174, and Kulindaa, p. 180. 

' H h llaon the Jvulindas were mountaineers, see Fr. Johnson’s 
Selections from the Wahabhflruta, p. Go. 

Vurahamihira mentions the Kulatas in his Brhatsaihhitft, Chapter XIV 
al. 22 and 29: ’ 

Viii paScimOttanisylm Ma.^avya-Tukliara-Tftlahala-Madrah, 
Asmalia-ffH/nfa.lAha'.la-Stiliijya.N^fahha-Vnru.ldiasthilli. 22 . 
Ais&nyam MGrukaimspmijya-Pa^upala-Klra-KaSralrah. 

Abhi8ani-narada-T\adgaMa-7G^^.,Sairindhn-Yanara^rA^. 29. 

Sir A .exanJer Cunningham considers the que M ion of these iiill tribes at 
length in the Archaoloyical Purvey of Indio , \ ol. X J y M) ije ior , 

“The origin of ll,e iCun.ls whofora, the hulk of the populaUon iu the 
Talleys of the Bids, the bath j and the Tons Rivera, has long entrust! my 
attention; and I believe that. I have now solved the puzzle by identifying 
them with the Kunindas or Kulinda* of early Hindu history-. Under both of 
these forms their name is still preserved in the districts of 'KhIu on tho Bi&a 
and Ji arm war on the .Satlej. Tlic Vishnu Purftna gives the name of Ku/inda 
W' 1 1 i:h is supported by Ptolomy’s Xuhndnne, a distri- i. occupying the whole 
cf the upper tract between the Bibar N or Bids River and tho Ganges. It 
c-'rrcKpf.rila thoieforo me si exactly with the Kunot District of tho present 
day. \ anlh i Mihir t p) ices the Kunindas ..long with tho Kashmirus, ADlii- 
stlraa, Kullitas, nd Sairmdhas, and makes their country one of hi 3 nino divi¬ 
sions of India. In another pluco In- marly their position still more 
definitely as being to tho i.iat of Madras, {^fodroso an,.. K^uvin^a ) 
H- also -peaks of the Kb g of the Km drub . TJiii was about A. I). ;,G0 } at 
we have coins of the King of Kuninda (JRajtn/a Kunindnta), which date 
botoro tho Christian ora. For JKiv.-nvto ih Miuk..ndoya Puratm reads AV«- 
i nda, which ugrae with the Kuhndi of tho Vishnu Parana. It would 
Qcom thuroforo thot these aro only two readings of the same n.iruu. 'This 
conjecture is strongly supported by tho tact that much more than half of 
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moro, bo surprised to see that the Telugu Kochi, e.g 
corrosponds to the Sanskrit Konda (in Kondabhatta) and 
Gonda, though konda in Telugu signifies only mountain and 


% 


not mountaineer, which meaning is expressed by Kondo.rv.du , 44 
The principal Gond tribes call themselves Koitor. Telugu 
people regard the last syllable tor of this term as identical 
with the word dora, master, which is not improbable, as the 
Kois affix this term to names, e.g., Bliima is called by them 
Bhimadur. The Kois of the Bhadracala and Kekapalli 
taluks in the Upper Godavari district are called JDoralu 
(masters) only by their Mala and M&diga servants, for this 
title is otherwise generally conceded only to the Yelama 


land-owners. 

It is a well-known fact that a word often loses its original 
meaning when it is usod as a proper name. Kdi designates 


the population of Kulu is Kunet. . . I have now traced the Kaunindaa 

up to tiie third contury B.C., when they were a rich and powerful people. 
But there is still earlier mention of the people in the Mahabh&rata, where 
the Kulmdas aro said to have been conquered by Arjuna. From the context 
Wilson rightly concluded that they were mountainoers and neighbours of 
tho Traigarttas or people of Kangra. In the Vishnu Purftna I find not only 
the Kuhn-hs but also KulinJopahjdkas or * Kulindas dwelling along tho foot 
of the hills,’ which describes exactly the tract of plain country bordering 
the hills in which Srughna. tho capital of the Kauuindas, was situated.” 
About Kulu or KuU% 666 Sir W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of l 
vol. V, pp. 4G5-4G9: “The character of the hill-men resembles that of 
most other mountainoers in its mixture of simplicity, independence, and 
superstition. Polyandry still prevails in Seoraj, hut has almost died out 
elsewhere. It ' insists simply of a community of wives amongst brothors, 
who hold aU their other goods in common, and regard their women us 
labourers on the farm. Tho tempi s usually'oc cupy picturesque sites, and 
are dedicated rather to . • »1 deities than to tho greater gods of tho Hindu 
Pantheon. 1 * 

Compare also Mr. «T. W. McCrindle’s Ancient India as described iy 
■Ptolemy, pp. 105, 109, 110. 

44 The Telugu pooplo call the Chunk, Konda or K inds, 1< •/</. K\" />» 

(I 1 * KOyavancJlu), K6d m (pi. Kodolu), Gondii, K>ndartidn t <&»’, W i • * >n 
Lieutermut Maopherson’s Report up n the Khondso/t! Di tri^ of G 
und Cuttack Calcutta, 1842, p. 20, §42, tho followint- account: “Tho 
Hindu name for this people wlih-h we have adopted, T i/' ^ in l ho plural 
Rboudoo/oo, moans mounts incur, from tho Tch’ogoo \vud signitying n hie. 
Theh , mtive appollatioi souih of uddeei% JSolng* <n Kutmg*, 

^bich may be a corruption of Kalin;?*, w hich, by the exchange of convertible 
letters m(l y \ )0 mminiug in Sanskrit and ihtmeo in Tamil a bar* 
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__mountaineer, but this radical meaning of the term 

was forgotten by that tribe when some of them had settled 
permanently in the plains. The Malvah or Gutta-Kois 
(Hill-Kois) are in consequence distinguished from the Sassi- 
Kois (Plain-Kois). The Khonds, on the other hand, call their 
own country Kui Dina or Kui Pruti , and that of the Uriyas 
Sassi Dina. 


<SL 


The K5is worship as deities Katuradu, Adamaraju, Kor- 
raraju (who governs the tigers), Kommalamma, Sarlamma, 
and others. The five Pandava brothers, especially Arjuna 
and Bhlma, are higlily revered. They have imitated the 
step of Bhima in their dance. The Kois or Koyas in the 
Nizam’s Dominions preserve a legend according to which 
they are descended from Bhlma and a wild superhuman 
woman whom he met in the woods. 45 


barian, a ravage mountuineer . . . They employ as distinctive epithets of tlieir 
race, the terms— Subboro and Mullaro, the latter signifying hill people , from 
a root common to Tamul and Tcloogoo, the Khonds designate tho alpine 
portions of Oriim solely by its Hindu name (from the root) * Malwa, * 
meaning highland e. Tho Hindu pcoplo they call Sassi , a word whose 
signification is not ascertained. The Ivhonds, who inhabit tho mountains 
are styled Maliah Koinga , those of the 1 »\v country Sassi Koinga 

The fifth volume of the Calcutta Review (January—June 1846) contains 
on p. 26 tho foliowing note: “ Respecting lh^ name of Khonds, Lit utenant 
Hill remarks,that, in [their own language, ‘ they call themselves Knee. A 
single Khond is called Kwinga. By Uriyas, thoy aro called Khonds and 
bv the Telingas, Kodulu and often Ivoduwanalu or hill people.” According 
to Sir W. W. Hunter in his Orissa , vol. II, p. 71 : “Tho word Kandh, 
like Mali and tho tribal names of other hill tribes, means in the aboriginal 
languages ‘ mountaineer.’ ” 

About the (lands or Gandas consult Mr. Charles Grant’s Qa~cit:>r of the 
Central Trovincte of India, pp. 100, 103, 247, 251, 412, 413, and 457. They 
cultivate sorno laud in R&Igarh, Laira and Sambalpnr, hut thoy seem not to 
bo regarded as good cultivators. Tho population of Luira is chiefly agri¬ 
cultural and consistn of Gonds, Khonds and Gandus. On the other hand th * 
(iandas aro generally classified as w avers. Their number in the Central 
Provinces amounts to 250,133. _ 

Koinga is tho plural of Koi, nga being the plural termination in tho 
K',:id language. A similar termination oxists in tho Koi language on tho 
G6dttv.n l, c.g.\ .. Ira, u c, pi. ma;.iugu ; goggddi, cock, goggodihgu ; batidi, 
carriage, bundingu; goddoiiy axe, gotldelifigu. 

is Soothe Rev. John Gain's uriicljs on “ The Bhadrflohftllam and Itcki- 
[Jdlb Talukas, Godft 1 . art District 11 in the Indian Antiquary, voi. V. pp. 301- 
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four tribes to whom the title Koitor is applied are 
the Raj Grond, Raghuwal, Padal and Dholi, and occasionally 


303, 357-359 ; vol. VIII, pp. 33-36, 219-221 ; and vol. X, pp. 259-264. 
Read ibidem , vol. V, pp. 358, 359 : “ Formerly on a certain day in the year 
the Koi men of each village were driven into the junglo by the women 
to hunt, and were not allowed to return unless they brought home some 
game,—a small bird, or even a rat, boing enough to give them the right; 
to be welcomed back. This practice is still carried on |by the Kois in the 
Bastar country, and also by many in the Nizam’s territory. Mr. Yun- 
stavern, whilst boring for coal at Beddadanolu, was visited on that day by 
all tho Koi women of the village, dressed up in their lords’ clothes, and they 
told him that they had that morning driven their husbands to the forest to 
bring homo game of some land or other. Mr. Vunstavern also states that 
the Kois round Beddadanolu do not eat the goat annually offered for a 
prosperous harvest, but leavo it to itsolf in the junglo tied up to a tree. 

“ Tho Kois nay that tho following gods and goddi sses were appointed to be 
worshipped by tho SiVliv.s ; — Muttelamm Maridim.zh Hakshml, Poturazu , and 
Korraeulu, and the following worn tor. eeive adoration from the Kois :— Korn - 
matamma, Kdtura.lu, Adame razu. Tho goddess 'Tamili or Lcde must be propi¬ 
tiated oavly in the yi >r, or ol~*' tho crops will undoubtedly fail; and she is 
paid to be very partial to human victims . . . All tho Kois scorn to hold in 
groat respect tho Panda ra brothers, ( specially Arjuna and Ilhlma. The wild 
dogs or dhoh are regard* d ns the dates or mes. ngorb of these brothers, and 
the long black beetles which appear in large numbers at the beginning of tho 
hot weather are called the Patjtdnva flock of goats. Of cour. thov would on 
no account attempt to kill a dhol, even though it should happen to attack 
tln ir favourite calf, and they oven regard it imprudent to interfere with 
the so data* whon they wish to feast upon their cattlo.” In vol. VIII, p. 34, 
we road: “ They say their dance ia copied from Bhima's march after a 
certain onomy. There is no Koi temple in any village near here, and the 
Kois arc soldorn if over to be found near a Hindu temple.” 

In tho Jeyporc territory of the Vizagapatam district a similar practice 
as tho abovomontionod prevails. Tho men aro ofton away for days in 
search, of gamo, and if they return with nono of an evening, their womoi 
pelt them with cow-dung. 

The Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H.H. the Nizam' * Dominions 
remarks in vol. I, pp. 325, 326, abont tho Kois as follows:—“ The Key as or 
Ards’ (46,300) are an aboriginal race, found chiefly in the Kharnnm District 
(39,990). They belong to th o same family as the Gonds and tho other primi¬ 
tive races of Central i-nd Southern India Tho Kois say that ‘ tin y pro tho 
descendants of Bhimadur, and tlio local tradition is that, w hen Blumadur 
accompanied his brother Ukimm Rugu to hie forest exile ho one clay went 
hunting in tbo junglo, and there mot a wild woman of tho wo. lK wh-m h■* 
R'll in love with and married. The fruit of their union was tho Koi people. 
The tradition further slates that this wild woman was iiwfc a humun b "ing.’ 
The language spoken by them is similar in some reaper's to that of tho 
Gonds. Lifea the latter they are noted for their truthful habits . . • Tho 
miit of the Ippa tree is dried and reduced to powdoi. This made into cakes 
ftn d porridge forma their favouritu and principal food f«>;. the greater part of 
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Kolam. The Marias who are likewise styled Koitur, 
represent perhaps now the purest type of the Gonds. 4G 

In ancient times these people occupied a much larger 
portion of India than they do now. Their name appears in 
places far distant from one another, in the north, e.g ., in 
Gonda or Gauda in Oudh, in Khandwa in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, in Gonddl in Kathiawar, in KhamJcsh and Khanddla 


in Bombay, in Gondvana in Central India, while Khandagiri 
and Ehandapara testify to their presence in Orissa. Even 


the year. They also distil great quantities of an intoxicating drink from tlio 
flowers; they will eat the flesh of every animal, not even rejecting that of 
the cow. They seldom remain long in one place, as soon as the productive 
powers of the soil are exhausted they move to another spot and make a fre.^h 
clearing. They have no caste, their religion consists of belief in one 
Supreme Being, they also worship the spirits of the mountains and a divinity 
who protects them from tho ravages of tigers. They regard heaven as a 
large and strong fort where (hero is an abundaiico of rico stored up for those 
who are permitted to enter. Hell is a place in which au iron cow con¬ 
tinually gnaws tho thisli of the unfortunate persons detained there. Widows* 
remarriages .ire allowed. Their wedding ceremonies are exceedingly 
simple; tho betrothed couple have a triangular mark placed on their 
forehead, they then kneel together, and the ceremony is completed by 
pouring water o.tr tho h< ad > of both. Tho personal appearance of both 
aoxos is the reverse of prepossessing.” 

« The Gazetteer of the Cuitrul ProriKres 0 f India, edited by Mr. Charles 
Grant, contains on pp. 137 and 600 tho following statements • •< The Marias 
or ns they arc- called towards t ho north tho Kohit urs . . are in all probability the 
type of Gond. It is worthy of note that in villages horde ring upon 
the more cultivated tracts the change of name from Maria to Kohit Or, then 
to Jnngli Gond, and then to Gond, can he. m n in progress, and it is c isy to 
Imagine that a well-to-do Maria family calling themselves Gond might in 
two or throe generations adopt tho more fashionable' stylo of Raj Gond 
(p. 137). . Goto* and Kus, or u3 they arc commonly caLled Gotcwftra and 
Koiwars—tho It 1 mination w&r beiny i Telugu affix, signifying person or man 
—are the aborigines of tho country (Upper Godavari). Although almost 
identical in customs and in language, they do not oat together or int^r- 
marrv, the Kols olniming super! ray over the Got-*H. 1 ho proper name for 
the Kois is * Koitor,’ and this is what they call themselves. By the 
TcliniMO thoy aro culled Roidhoru*, the word * dhoru * meaning gentleman 
or subib. This error I •« probably arisen from tho last syllable of * Koitor * 
haring been taken for * dhora/ owing to the similarity of sound. Tho 
Kois, where they come into contact with tho Tolinga population, have 
adopted many ot their customs. . Tho Gotc keep* mor. ; aloof from civili- 
ciut; ,r>; but . . tho customs of th* two races aro very sin ilar, and both belong 
to the Gond family (p. oOO).” OVj.nparo nb • ladan Antiquary, rol. V1TI 
P> : 1 1 be ou.i'Tu of ulliug the Koifl do rain {dor a lonl. Tol.) ha* 
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these tribes are found in all the Presidencies of 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, though their chief abode is 
in the Central Provinces. 47 

The Uriyas aspirate the final d, hence the name is often 
spelt Kondh or Kandh, but this pronunciation is only local. 

Wherever the Gonds, Konds, or Kands are found in their 
own homesteads, far from strangers, they have preserved 
their national virtues, among which honesty, fidelity, and 
hospitality occupy a prominent position. Like many other 
wild tribes they are bravo, but they are also cruel and very 
superstitious. In thoso parts of the country whore they 
dwell, the simple-minded Gonds are feared as dangerous 
sorcerers and intimate friends of the evil spirits. 

About the Religious Doctrines of the Klionds Captain Mac- 
phorson makes the following remarks: “ There is one Supreme 



been traced by some (Central Provinces Gazetteer , p. 500) to the ending 
tor in the word Koitor % This has always seemed to mo (Rev. Mr. Cain* 
rather doubtful, as this honorific affix is not only conceded to the KoU but 
al30 to several other castes, t.g„ the (true) Vellamma caste, and to all the 
most influential natives in the independent or semi-independent neighbour- 
ing states. The Gonds m the SingbhQm District are called Ihrowas 
or Natkt. See Dalton s iM .. y, p. 277, and Grant’s Gazetteer, p 137 
Elsewhere m Naraangpur are found the Dhur Gonds which term appears 
to be identical with the Dhnrwe or Naik Gonds. I wonder what is the 
meaning of the term Dhur (Dhurwe or Dorowas), and whether it is con- 
nected with the word dor a. 

About the Marias consult also the Report if the Dependency of Ttustar by 
Deputy Commissioner C. L. R. Glusfurd, pp. 46-52 “ 104. Tho Marlas 

and Jhoorias, I should sa v, are, strictly speaking, a sub-division of tho truo 
Gond family.” 

47 SeeLieutenant Macpherson, p. 13, ^ 13 : “ Tho Khond* ore now soon, in 
“ both of thoso situations, svithin tho foUowing iil-definod limits. Upon the 
“ east they appear scattered over tho wilder tracts of tho Ganjam district 
“ bordering \ipon tho Chilka Lake, and are scon in that qmrtor at a few 
“ points, upon tho coast of tho Bay of Bengal. They aro found on tho 
north-wo3t, on th confines of U ndw.ma, in longitude 83'. whilo on tho 
u west, they extend within tho unsurveyed frontier of Borar. They an.! 
14 found as far south as Bustar in latitu lo 19° 40', whilo tho Z< mindary of 
41 Palconda is like that of Kunnapoor possessed by a Khond Chi . on tho 
44 south-east, they are replaced on the limits of the Souradah and Molmrry 
di-jtriets in Gun jam, by tho Sourah r , whi* h henceforward occupies 
“ the eastern acclivities of tho Ghauts to tho G la very. To the north, 
4 ‘ fifty mil?s beyond (ho Mali mudd , in tho meridian. of Bond, thoy arc 
44 aucceodod by the Kl' people. Oath' i orth-ctfat, they arc found high 
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“ Being, self-existing, the Source of Good, and Creator of tho 
“ Universe, of the inferior gods, and of man. This divinity 
“ is called in some districts, Boora Pennu, or the God of 
« Light; in others, Bella Pennu, or the Sun God; and the 
« sun and the place from which it rises heyond the sea are 
“ the ohief seats of his presence. Boora Pennu, in the 
“ beginuing, created for himself a consort, who became Tari 
“ Pennu, or the Earth Goddess, and the Source of Evil. 
“ He afterwards created the Earth. As Boora Pennu walked 
“ upon it with Tari, lie found her wanting in affectionate 
“ compliance and attention as a wife, and resolved to create 
“ from its substance, a new being, Man, who should render to 
“ him the most assiduous and devoted service, and to form 
“from it also every variety of animal and vegetable life 
“ necessary to man’s existence. Tari was filled with jealousy, 
“ and attempted to prevent his purpose, but succeeded only 
“ so far as to change the intended order of creation. . . Tari 
“Pennu then placed her hands over the earth, and said, 


“ in Cuttack, while Hourahs (not identified with tho southern race) there 
“ inhabit the inferior ridges of tho Ghauts.” (Compare his “ Account of tho 
Religion of the Khonds ” in tho Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. 
XIII, pp. 220, 221.) 

Compare also Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of tho Central 
Provinces left in MSS., by tho lute Rev. Stephen Hislop, missionary of tho 
Free Church of Scotland at Nagpore: oditod, with notes and preface, by 
R. Temple, C.S.I., 186G, pp. 3 and 4 : “ Tho name of Gond, or Gund, Booms 
tc to be a form of Kond, or Kund, the initial gutturals of tho two words being 
“ interchangeable. . Both forms are most probably connected with Konda— 
*• the Teloogoo equivalent for a mountain—and therefore will signify * the hill 
** people.’ And no designation ctould be more appropriate to the localities 
« which the majority of thorn inhabit. Though they are also found residing 
“ in the villages of the plains along with the more civilized Hindus, yet 
** they chiefly frequent tho mountain ranges lying between 18' 40’ and 23° 40' 
4 ‘ north latitude, and between 78 # and 82 j east longitude. This tract some. 
“ what corresponds with tho old Mabouiodan division of Gondw&na, but differs 
** from it in not reaching so far to tho oast and in extending Considerably 
“ further towards the south-east. The Moghul geographers seem to have 
“ included with the Gonds of Nagpore tho Kola on their east frontier, and to 
4 ‘ have neen ignorant of the relationship ‘between thorn and tho inhabitants 
41 of Bustar. In tho north, Qondsaro met with about Saugor and no r 
“ §outvr the : on the •*f t, they cross that river into Sargujft, where 

tfcoy border on tho Kolu, on j iro found with Konds and (Jriyas in Nowa - 
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^ these beings you have made exist; you shall create no 

^more.’ Whereupon Boora caused an exudation of sweat to 
u proceed'from his body, collected it in his hand, and threw 
“ it around, saying : ‘ To all that I have created,’ and thence 
“ arose love, and sex, and the continuation of species. The 
“ creation was perfectly free from moral and physical evil. 
“ Man enjoyed free intercourse with the Creator. They lived 
“ without labour, .in perfect harmony and peace. They went 
“ unclothed.. .The lower animals were all perfectly innocuous 
“ The Earth Goddess, highly inoensod at the love showu 
towards man thus created and endowed, broke into open 


§L 


rebellion against Boora, and resolved to blast the loss of lu3 
“ now creature by tho introduction into the world of every 
“ form of moral and physical evil. . . A few individuals of 
“ mankind entirely rejectod evil, and remained sinless; the 
“ rest all yielded to its power, and fell into a state of uni- 
“ versal disobedience to the Deity, and fierce strife with one 
44 another. Boora immediately deified the sinless few without 
“ their suffering death. . . Upon the corrupted mass of man- 


44 gndda, Kareal, and Kharond or Ivftlahandi; in tho south, they form tho 
44 mass of the population of Bustar and a portion of the inhabitants of 
“ Jeypur (in the Madras Presidency), while they occupy the hills along the 
“ left bank of the Godavcry about Nirraul; and on the west, they arc intcr- 
44 mingled with the Hindus of Berar for 30 miles from the right bank of the 
44 Wurdah, and, along tho Ktirs, extend along the hills both north and south 
44 of tho Narbadda to the meridian of Hindia, where they give place to tho 
“ Bhils and Nahals. 

44 In such a large extent of cov.ntry, as mi. at be expected, they are di- 
44 vidod into various tranches, and distinguished by specific names. The 
“ classification adopted by themselves is into twvdvo and a half castes or 
“ classes, in imitation of th<' Hindus. Those are—Raj Gond, llaghuwftl, 
Jc Dadave, Katulyft, P&d&l, Oholi, Ojhyfll, Thotvdl, Koilahhutiil, Koikopal, 
*' K.olttm, Madyal, and an inferior sort of Padftl 'ij th*. half caste. The first 
4 * four,with the addition, according to some of the Kolftm, nro eomprehouded 
44 under the name of Koitor-the Goad, pur wt'ifruM. This term, in its 
** radical form of lvoi, ocrurB over a wide area, being the name given to tito 
“ Mem-sacrificing aborigines of Orissa and to tho jungle tribes skirting tho 
44 east bank of the Qodavory from tho apex of tho delta jib for up marly as 
44 tho mouth of tho Indiawati. Its moaning is evidently associated with 
44 the idea of a hiU , the Porsian name of which, Koh, approaches it more 
41 closely than even the Teloo^co, kondci I need scarcely. therefore, add 
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■> Boora Pennu inflicted high moral penalties, and.. 
“ entirely withdrew his face and his immediate guardianship 
“from mankind. He made all who had fallen subject to 
“ death.. .Universal discord and war prevailed.. .Diseases and 
“ death came upon all creatures; snakes becamo venomous.. . 
“ Man. .sank into a state of abject suffering and degrada- 
“ tion. .Meanwhile, Boora and Tari contended for superiority 
in fierce conflict; their torrible strife raging throughout 
“ the earth , tlie sea and the sky; their chief weapons being 
“ mountains, meteors and whirlwinds. Up to this point, the 
‘‘ Khonds hold the same belief; but from it, they divide into 
“ two sects directly opposed upon the great question of the 
issue of the contest betweem Boora aud his rebel consort. 
The sect of Boora believe that he proved triumphant in the 
“contest, and, as an abiding sign of the discomfiture of 
“ Tari, imposed the cares of childbirth upon her sex.. .The 
“ sect of Tari hold, upon the other hand, that she re- 
“ ma med uneonquered, and still maintains the struggle with 
" various success.” « I give this interesting story of the 




^ that jthns no connection with the interrogative Koi, ue some have sup- 
„ r e n T w 8 k0l ^ rai,> ; rp ' l! ’" 110 th ° San ' skrit J tohatriya, aa miggosted by 

o, H i r 8 - t lOT ° ar9af0W '' f moro wealthy Koftore who 

woaW gladly ptc ‘ themselves off as Rajputs, yet the great majority of 

, WD * y th0t “T WUU -nail vehemence, the imputation 

of belonging to any portion of the Hindu c immunity. Tim sacred thread 
‘ i the twioe-bom, instead of being an object of ambition, is to then a 
‘ source of defilement.” 

Tho on the Gonda and Khonds in 0. Lassen’s Indischs Alimhum*- 

A. /u/fr, vol. I, pp. 426-132 (or pp. 373-78), should bo consulted as well as 
: ^ o in the Rev. M. A. Shorn\g*s Hindu Tribes a : ? Cotes, vol. TT pp 134 
1 and vol. XII, pp, 200 and 206, and Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bernal 
PP 27 > ao-t. lu the second volume of H. H. Wilson’s VishnuoJd™ 
published by F. llall, p. 1G3, S/tantfa is read instead of Khanda. 

Lieutenant Miuphoraon gives in his roport on p. 01 a list of the Kbond 
<l(iri. find divides tie-in into national und local cL-itioa: “In tho first li 3 
) Bora Pt-unoo or the Earth god; (2) Bella IYnnoo, the Sun g^d and 
1 amm- lonnoo, the Moon god; (3) Sando Ponnoo, the g,,d of Limits S 

/ 1 "” 00 - U ' L 'J t : a * od or of Arma ; ( fi ) Joogah Pennoo, the god 

tSiunU-|iox . (b) Km.-mo Ponnoo, or the \ iliago doitv ; tlio univcraal 
‘ ! 7; : luM ■'?> ^raPcmmo, the Hill god, Jori Ponnoo, the god of Stream* 

1 Unnoo, the Foret goit ;«) hloonda Ponnoo. the Tung gvd j 
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creation of the world and the fall of man which Macpherson 
ascribes to the Khonds. It reminds one, however, in many 
of its features of the Biblical Accounts, and fills one with 
wonder that such an uncivilised Indian tribe as the Khonds 
should have so beautiful a legend of their own. 

In the human sacrifices which these tribes offered up in 
days not long gone by, and which even now they have 
not altogether abandoned, they displayed an indescribable 


(9) Soogoo Ponnoo or Sidrojoo Pormoo, tlio god of Fountains; (10) PicLz.o 
Pcnuoo, the god of Rain ; (11) Pilamoo Ponnoo, the god of Hunting; 
(12) god of Births.” Lieu mint (Captain) Macphorwn’s Report was re¬ 
printed under the title of “An Account of the Religious Opinions and 
Observances of the Khonds of Goomsur and Boad ” in tho Journal of tkc 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. VII (1843), pp. 172-199, and “ An Account of tho 
Ghonds in Orissa” in vol. XIII, 1852, pp. 21G-274 of tho same journal 
Besides Bnra and Tari there are (pp. 22G-22S) “ inferior gods divisible into 

two classes, distinguished by their origin, their attributes, and the scopo 

of their duti;s and authority. Tho gods of the first class sprung from Boora 
and Tari. . . 1, Pidzu Penn Uj the god of Rain. 2, Boorbi Pennu, the goddess 
of new Vegetation and First Fruits. 3, Petori Pennu, tho God of increase 

4, Klaoibi Pennu, tho God of tho Chase. 5, Loha Pennu, the God of war' 

6, Sundi Pennu the God of Boundaries. 7, Binge Pennu, the Judge of t ho 

dead ... The third class of inferior deities arc sprung from the Godh of h! 

first two classes. They are the strictly minor and local deities of the Khonri^ 
The folding are the chief of this class of gods. 1, Kedzu Pennu tfe vSlge 
God. 2, Soro Pennu, the Hill God. 3, Jori Pennu, tho God of Stre'ms 4 
Tozu Pennu, the Family or Hous. God. 5, Mounda Pennu, the Tank God 6 
s -°° k P , Pe p rmU > ^ fountains. 7,' Gossa Pennu, tho Forest G, d. 

8, hoosti Pennu, the God of Ranncs. 9, Bhorn Pennu, the God of New Fr p 
produced on trees or shrubs.” These two accounts diff.r in some i.-apeets* 
On pp. 243-256 : the worship of Tari Pennu is described : <• In the worship 
paul to Tan Pennu hv her sect, tho Chief rite is human sacrifice. J t is 
celebrated ns a public oblation by tribes, bronchos of tribos or villages both 
ut social festivals held, periodically, and when sped \ 1 occasions demand 
extraordinary propitiations. And b .idea these social offerings, the riio is 
performed. by individuals to avert the wrath of Turi from themselves an l 
their families.” According to Mr. Grant- (p. 106) tin> Gouda worship as a 
rule only “ Bard Deva and D61& Leva.” 


Colonel Dalton Bays in his Ethnology of Bengal n p. 281 : ‘ Tho 
Gonds ate, however, found to havo mm common. ohjo( i of worship, cnlmd, 
according to the linguistic peculiarities of the locality, Bdra T>oo, Jidda 
Deo, or BadiAl Pen. Pen and Deo moan the same, but tbo signification of 
Bur. 1 * * 4 * * * 8 or B.ida I am not : ure of. Mujor Macphcrson tolls us that Bn... 1\ n. 
the Kandh god, means the ‘god of light. .’ I was credibly info med that tbo 
Gonds of dirguja fortimrly offered hun *n sat xitic.: > to Burn Doo.” 

Mr. Glaafurd. 48 52, remarks about the religion of the tribes in Bust or 
as follows . ‘ The Moorcas, BhutLrao, Dhakurs, GudwaB, Matins, Ac , j»)l 
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■oeity. Yet, as an excuse for them, it ought not to he 
forgotten that their peculiar ideas about right and wrong 
made them believe that they had acquired a right of dispos¬ 
ing of their Heriah victims, as they had bought and paid 
for thorn. The great goddess of the Earth, their principal 
divinity, could only be propitiated by human blood, to grant 
good pastures for their flocks and rich crops for their own 
support. The buffalo was by some Khonds sacrificed instead 
of the human being. These tribes depend for their living 
mainly on the produce of the earth which they till, for 
besides hunting they do not follow any other pursuit. 
Trading, for instance, is unknown to them. 


worship Dunteahwarce, or, as she is sometimes called, * Maolee,’ with * Matha 
Devee,’ ‘Bhungarma,’ or * Dliolla Devee,’ * * * 4 Gam Devee,’ Dongur Deo,’ and 
Bheem. Thohigher castes worship ‘ Dunte3hwareo ’ and ‘ Matha Devee ’ with 
the other well-known deities of tho Hindoo Pantheon . . She is the same 

as Bhowanee or 4 Keloo* . . . Temples to Dunteshwaree or Maolee exist all 
over the vicinity of Jugdulpore and Duntewara. The teraplos to ‘Matha 
Devee* are, perhaps, as numerous, if not more so. They aro easily 
recognised Ly 3wings in front of the shed erected over the semblance of tho 
goddo.is, which is gem rally a stone daubed with red, although 1 have more 
than once seen hor represented by a grotesquely-curved figure dressed as a 
female, with a female attendant on each side . . small-pox appears 

this person, (her Poojaroel becomes of great importance. . . Bhungarma, or 
Dholla Devee is said to he the sister of Matha Devoo. Sho also has a awing 
put up before her temple, and id worshipped wkon cholera appears; but ns 
small-pox is much moro frequent in its visits, her worship is much neglected 
.... Tho Jhoorias, Mooroas, and Marias do worship the above-mentioned 
gods, especially towards Narayenpoor, Ufmjruard, Kootroo, &c. Tho 
dei ■ >f tho Jhoorias is ‘ Unga Deo he is represented by a piece -.f 
wood fastened to a framework mado of four sticks. . . It has boon tho 

custom for tho Bustur Rajahs to havoa duplicate of the Jhooria * UngaDoo 1 
kept at Busbar. Whonc^or any epidomic appears, tho Unga Deo at Nara- 
yonpoor is called for, and tho duplicate sent, in its stead. Racrificos aro * 
made to tho now arrival, and ho is requested to stuto whether tho cholera or 
the small-pox, aa tho case may he, will soon disappear . . . Tho Mtiroes of 

4 TJbujmard ’ call their god 4 Pon this word literally meond god. They 
huvo several god , wliich v? mblo the ‘TJngaDoo’ of tho Jhooriao. The 
most noted of thoao in tho Mare© country under Kootroo aro 4 Dodu Maida * 
at Kolm • and 4 Koolung Mora* at tho village of Dcwnloor ; they aro both 
rnprosented by logs of wood. . . The 4 Doda Mai da * at Kolnar in tho favo¬ 
rite deity of those wild people, and in tho month of May there is a fostival 
at Kolnar, at which all tho Marcon from far and near congregate and spend 
th-v day iu dancing, and drinking, and singing. Throughout tho Dnpon* 

' B< v the grossest ignorance and sup< rstition prevail, and hold tho minds of 
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Contact with Hindus more highly civilised exercisod 
a remarkably deteriorating influence on the Grond tribes, 
who soon began to lose their own virtues and sink to a 
lower social condition. Harsh treatment, coupled with spite¬ 
ful scorn, renders men callous and demoralises. Ignorant 
and uncivilised aborigines when they are under the influence 
of civilised and unscrupulous persons are especially subjeot 
to such degeneration. The Candalas are an illustration of 
this assertion. 

They were probably the first Gaudian tribe whom the 
Aryan invaders reduoed to abject servitude, and who 
became thus the prototype of the lowest Indian helot?, which 
condition they share with the Dravidian Pariahs. The 
word Canddla is evidently a modification of Kandala, a 
tribe mentioned by Ptolemy. 19 

Manu stigmatises a Candida as the offspring of a >§udra 
man and a Brahman woman, which definition, fostering no 


the people, from the highest to tho lowest, in miserable thraldom. Tho 
simple and unsophisticated Gond tribes are believed to be expert necro¬ 
mancers, * and on tho most intimato footing with evil spirits.’ Considering 
thoir secluded position from civilized lifo, their gross ignorance, and tho 
solitary jungles they live in, it is, perhaps, not to he wondered at that tho 
peoplo invariably impute their misfortunes to witchcraft.” 

Compare also the article if Gonds and Knrkus,” by Mr. W. Ramsay in 
tho Indian Antiquary , vol. I, pp. 128, 120 : “ The Gond admits none of tho 
Hindu divinities into his pantheon, and is moreover bound on occasions of 
doath to sky a cow and pour its blood on the grave to onsuro peace and rest 
Mr the manes of the departed In my experience, Gond3 almost always 
bury thoir dead. . . The Gond deities are numerous: hill tops deified are 
favorito objects of adoration.” Mr. Ramsay treats on the same subject 
on pp. 348—30, and he observes : * 1 It is worthy of vomark that one of tho 
ceremonies after a death consists in k.'ling a cow ahd sprinkling its blood 
over tho grave; in default of this it is snid the spirit of the depart. 1 
refuses to rest, and returns upon earth to haunt its relatives in lrio. Allu- 
sion8 to the Gonds are also contained in tlio Indian Antiquary, v l. 111. 
p. 221 ; vol. VI, p. 233 >1. IX, p. 140, and vol. X. p. 321. 

Road also the remarks on tho Ivhonda in Sir W. W. Hun tore <>ruM, 
vol. II, pp. 67-102, 2S3-8, and tho artiolo “On tho TJriya and Kondh 
Population of Orissa” by Lieut. J. F. Fryo, in tho Journal of KoyrU 
A.ft i/ie Society, vol. XVII (18G0), pp. 1-38. 

19 See p. 32. 
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doubt tbe prejudices of caste by assigning to tbe detested 
offspring of such persons a despised rank, does not explain 
tbe ethnological position of tbe original Candalas. 50 Tbo 
late Rev. Dr. John Wilson was, so far as I know, tbe first 
to recognize in tbe Candalas tbe Kandaloi of Ptolemy. 51 
Tbe name of tbe Candalas has great similarity with that 
of tbe Rajput Candris (whose Gond origin is an admitted 
fact), Ccindas , Candaks , and Candanis , and others. Tbe 
Candalas prevail in the Gmidian districts of the North, for, 
of the 1,779,047 Candalas who appear in tbe Indian Census 
report, 173,532 live in Assam, 1,576,076 in Bengal, and 
29,439 in tbe Central Provinces. 

Konda is even now a name common to Candalas, so that 
their original identity with the Gond race is likewise sug¬ 
gested by this ciroumstance. 

I must also not omit to allude here to the Kuntalas (Kon- 
talas), Kundalas and other tribes who are mentioned in 
Sanskrit writings. The famous capital Kundina (Kundina- 
pura) where Bhl^ma or Bhi.%maka held his court, so celebrated 




60 Compare ManavadharmaSSstra, X, 12: 

BodradayGgavah lrsatta cau<]tola4 cadhamd np^am. 

VaiSyarftjanyaviprOsu jayante vanjasaftkar&h. 

About the Ca^flalas compare also Hah .bh drat a, AnuSftsanaparva, 2621, 
and J. Muir’s {Sanskrit Texts, vol. I, p. 481. 

Consult also the Hctnoirs of the Origin of Slaves , by Rimappa Kumik of 
Barkur, translated arid annotated by Mr. Joseph Suldanha, Court Shoristadur 
at Mangaloro, and printed by Dr. Shortt in tho IV Part of The Hill flanges 
of Southern India, pp. 15-37 ; p. 17 : “Sub-division of Chandalaa . . The 
Chand'ilas arc subdivided as foUows : a. iiambatar or Famnudvn, b. Pnnur, 
c. Haaalar. d . Puravur, c. Belar or Modarar, /. Batfcadur, g. Merur, 
h. Karajar, i. Asadi, j Holeya, k. ttadiga, l. Bftkada with threo 
eub-divisions, T. Chujana Bakada, II. Turibina Bakada, III. Goddina 
BAkoda, m. Nuliga, w. Kappata Koragar, o. Soppina Korngar. (This class 
Bpcak a language peculiar to themselves which they won t give out under 
any circumstances.)” 

The Hindu h.tw rrcnguicf* fifteen different classes of Slaves or Gapdfibs. 

»» Road Dr. John Wilson’* In lian Caste, vol. I, p- 57: “A Chftndftlu, the 
lowest of mortals, whoso tribe is rccogniatod by Ptolemy as that of the Karr.hii 
or Ganrhli, on the vivor Taptl, pr rh.ips The Gonds—adjoining the Phyllitac 
of the same author, idor.tifi. a is the BhilU—oi the Gorrfhalit, still a wander* 
iug tribe of tho Maharashtra.” 
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is beautiful daughter Rukmini, may perhaps be con¬ 


nected with the aboriginal (jond race. 

Kliandc Rava (Khandoba) or Khandoji is, like Bhairava, 
an incarnation of Siva and much worshipped by the lower 
classes in the Maratha country. In that district he is every 
where revered as a house-hold deity and numerous temples 
are erected for his worship. The shepherds claim him as their 
tutelary deity. He is most frequently represented as riding 
on horseback, attended by a dog and accompanied by bis wife 
MaUara, another form of Parvati. As he generally carries 
in his hand a big sword, his name is popularly derived from 
lihamle, sword. I regard this explanation as very- problem¬ 
atic, and, taking him as a representative national deity, 
prefer to connect his name with the aboriginal Khand people 
of Khaudesh and its neighbourhood. It is now perhaps 
impossible to ascertain whethor his worship is connected 
with the existence of a deified Khand leader. No historical 
record on this topic has come to us. I explain the common 
term Khandoba as originating from Khaiyla (khande) + ha, 
a familiar Marathi form for bdpd, fathor; compare Ganesa 
CfanSbd, Malika Mahsobd, Vitthala Vithoba, Vinayaka Vinobd , 


&c. w 


ft- About “ Kondfi) a name common to Chandaloa,” sec Rev. W. Reovo’s 
Camrmand English Du tiotuiry, r^xi* X by Dr. Sanderson, p. 320. The namo 
of Khand’: Rdva is in Molosworth's Mara;hi and English Dictionary (second 
edition), p 193, explained us: *« ‘ Sword » and 

in- u nation of Shiva.” The word is peculiarly enough not found in this 
Marathi dictionary in llio sense of sword, though seven ditl'orcnt meanings of 
this word are given on p. 191 and nino various renderings of pqj,g aro 
contained on p. 202, without, however, mentioning that of sword. The 
Hindustani \3i\j£-khdndd, sword, is explained as a derivation of tho Sanskrit 
X^^-khadga. Khanda in tho Uriyn language signifies a sword, Even if thti 
etymology is correct, it is not at all necoesary that tho term khnndo in 
Eh :wh ltdva ha^ the same origin. M my Indian gods <arry, like An i 
a sword, but arc not called after it. 

The Hindu Pantheon by Edward Moor, F.U.S., Mod ms, iHli 4, contain® 
on pp. 285, 280, an account of lilvindobA: k * Whut I have to rel it'" of 
Kanilih Rno is path?rcd chiefly from I eona Brahmans; who state, that <$«>'» 
become incarnato iu his personage for vho puiposo ol destroying au 

21 
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It is perhaps worth mentioning here that the Gaudian 
Koragas, of whom I shall speak in the next chapter, place 
on a hillock a stone, which they worship, while most of the 


oppressive giant, named Mani-mal, at a place in the Carnatic called 
rhoncr. Par vat i, they eay, under the name of Mahccra, accompanied her 
lord, who appeared as a man clothed in green. he is generally represented 
w.th Parvati on horseback, attended frequently by a dog. Tiro giant Uani 
mat made a most desperate defence against Kandeh Rao’s attack, hut was 
at length slam: whereupon all the oppressed subjects of this giant paid 
adoration to Kandeh Rao, to the number, as the story goes, of seven Kroor of 
people, whence this Avatars is called Tehl-hhut: Tthl, in a dialect of the 
Carnatic, being seven, and Khut, or Koot, being a Mahrata pronunciation 
of Kroor (100,00,000),- a hundrod lakh, or ten millions.” About Khapdolia 
consult also Rev. Ntovcnson’s article “ On the Modem Deities worshipped 
by the Hindus in the Bekhan” in tli o Journal of the Royal Aoiatic Society, 
vol. VII, pp. IOa-112. ‘The first in ordor of the modern deities is Khan- 
dol as he is usually 1( rmed by way of respect, or more properly Klrnnde 
V LO. This name 1 may have been given him from his breaking the hosts of 
hi- enemies, or from his wearing a particular kind of sword called in 
Jlaiathi khunda. His Sanskrit name is Malian, which has been given him 
from the Daitya he vanqui bed. This name is corrupted into Malihar 
There is a legend relative to this deity called tl.o Mallari ifahatmva, which 
professes to belong to the Kshetra Kanda of the Brahmunda Parana. It 
is a dialogue betwom, I’arvati and Maliadeva, the latter of whom merely 
repca.s wbat Sanat Knmara narrated formerly to the sages engaged in ,„ r- 
th ' „ N '" imis!iaf<)r - t - TU® scene of this romance is laid 

M l Z Z? i °V" ,S d in Sttnsltrit the Mnni Clmda (jewel cliff) and in 
ii.iehi, Kliado Iuthar (table-land above tlic cliff). The town of J,j ur y 

Wluui Inn about thirty miles east from Poonah, is built close to its * 
extremity At this place, according to the logend, certain Brahmans were 
interrupted m their devotions by a Daitya called Mails, wh. with IPs brother 
Mani and a great army. . .bent and ill-used the Brahmans . . .In Sir John Mal¬ 
colm s account of the Bhils, in the first volume of tho Transactions of thus Roy, ’ 
A,,r:..- Society, mention is made of a powerful tribe of these tr boot.-r- 
wha derive their origin from a place .ailed Tonrn Malla. Their remotest 
ancestor, m the same account, is said to have murdered a Brahman and 
earn. ,1 off his .laughter ; and one of their patriarchs, Kundr Kuna, with his 
brothers, to have conquered and ruled over all the surrounding country- IW 
r, cm one of tl.n; tribe probably the Brahmans were oppressed when they called 
‘U * nid iomo othor local prince called Khand- Kilo . . Tho Chnrmv.l o 

ShmdiW is directed to belmM particularly, . Mallari. it,, 

dny of t t .,- moon in l!,c mtmth M&rgasiraha (November. 

December). 1hi,, is the great day accordingly at JojnrI, where KhundobVa 
p>" . ijs.l temple is. It ton... rly stood on tho top of the hill, but on bring re¬ 
ed,,md by Mall,dr Kao ilolkftr. tho first famous Maratha lender c( tluit 
name, whoso ami,y god Khando Rao was, the site was changed {0 a 1cel, 
•pot, hut a little way from tho base of tho mountain. The approach is bv a 
pretty broad flight of stone stair, ... The third Umdlng.phui.TC JlMform 
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other Candalas of the district revere a deity called Kandiya y 
who is most probably identical with Khandoba. 53 


In a similar way I am inclined to associate the name of 
the Khandesh district with Khanda . Khandesh .can be 
explained as signifying the Kbaud country, Khanda + 
deSa, Khandadeia contracted into KkandeSa, Khandesh. It 
is also possible to interpret it as the name of the lord of 
the Khands, Khanda , 4- lid, Khandesa. 54 

Some religious customs can be traced to the Gonds. It 
is thus not unlikely that the Gondana worship, in which 
the Maratha Brahmans and other Hindus revere Parvati, 
is of Gond origin, equally as the Gondala ceremony among 
tho Kolis. In this case the tribal name of tho Gaudian 
Gondhalis has been substituted to call the performance 
after tho performers, which circumstance was forgotten in 
course of time. Tho term Pariah in its wrong derivation 


of tho temple. .. Inside there ia the image of Khande Kao and his wife 
Mhalsa, placed behind a Linga, which is raised a littlo from the floor 
Although from the local nature of tho worship of Khande Rfio, the surname 
of Kao. and the engrafting of this worship on the more ancient adoration of 
tho Linga, it would appear to he comparatively modern, still wo cannot trace 
its origin by tho light of authentic history. 0 

Tho passage in the Gazetteer of Aur > ;7 abad, pp. 344-340, is taken from 
thh account, to which is added the statement that “ Kliande Rao or Khan¬ 
doba of Ujain was tho great champion of Brahmanism in the seventh century 
of tho Christian era.” The authority of this statement is unknown to me. 

About the worship of KhandZhS compare also the Indian Antiquary, vol. 
X, p. 28G, in the article Mur1 7* and Wdghtds. 

s:i In the Memoir of the Origin of Slaves we read on p. 28: “Tho two 
classes of Koragars place some stone on a hillock, worship it by performing 
Puja, as tho god of Koragaro. Tho remaining classes worship a deity culU*d 
Kandiya and pay her vows.” 

11 About tic name of Khandesh compare “ Rough Notes mi KhAndcsh ” 
by W. F. Sinclair, Bo.C.8., in tho Indin a .Intxquary, vol. IV. p. 108 : “ The 
tom Khandesh is of doubtful derivation. It ha. on supposed torch r to tho 
Li!lo of KhAn used by the SultAua of BnrhAnpur, ami has also 1" cm derived 
from Kdnh-Icsh, ‘land of Krishna, * (conf. K&ubpur) ; from Tan Jonh. * tho 
lend of thirst,* in allusion to its arid plains and scanty mini’ til ; fao'tioufdy 
from K&otad* sh, ‘tho land of thoino,’ in whit h it certainly abounds : .-.nd 
finally the- author of the .Ip - . Akin t and ■ ihor Mnmihnftn vrih vs allude to 
it as Khajvb sh. otherwise called Dtoulcsh,' which might be derived from 
‘ .Dangdt'&i. tho fountain and tho plain. 1 am im lined myself to 
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pcrrai, drum, offer3 a parallel example, as I have pre¬ 
viously explained on p. 32. 55 

If Gondophares can be accepted as the actual name of 
the well-known Parthian king who ruled in North-Western 
India in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, one may possibly 
associate his name with that of the Gaudian or Gond tribe. 
However, the name appears in so many variations on coins 
and inscriptions that it is a difficult matter to settle. On the 
Greek obverse of some coins we read Yndopherres , which 
Dr. Aurel Stein inclines to identify witli the Old-Persian 
Vindqferna, winning glory. On the Arian-Pftli reverse 
Gudaphara or Gadaphara is generally found. The name of 
Gondophares is of additional interest as the legend connects 
it with the visit of the Apostle Thomas to India. Tho 
locality of the adventures of Saint Thomas was eventually 
transplanted to South India; and Mailapur, now a suburb of 


in tho derivation front Kanb, and to suppose that it was afterwards 
alt i A by tho Musulin&ns to th6 modern form. Krishna, under tho namo of 
Khantjoba, i* at this day, and would seem to have long been, a favorite 
divinity in the country. 1 ’ 

J5 t , substituting Khandflba, for Krena Mr. Sinclair supports my theory, 
though Khui.idOba as a representation of Siva could hardly be identical 
with h V9M-** 

Nh> •• An Account of tho Mhndoo Kolies,” by Captain A. Macintosh in 
the Madron Journ.il of Literature and Set r nee t vol. V, pp. 10 ' -111 : Whatever 
malady man, woman, or child, or oven their cattle, may bo seized with, tho 
kwLioa imagine it is produced by the agency of some ovii spirit or offended 
deity .... two or throe sheep ure sacrificed as a pouco-offcring to the 
goddess Bhoany (Dewoe) and tho gods Khundobuh and Bhyroo, and the 
Gondbul ceremony takes place afterwards. 1 * 

In H. II. Wilson’s 0/ • try wo road on p. 182 : “ Qondana , Gondaia , or 
Gondii, Gondhala, or Guidti! A tumultuous festivity in honour of tho 
goddess Devi, lebraied, even in Mysore, chiefly by Maratha Brahmans, it 
being a Maratha f aival ffrom tho Mar. Gondhala, tumult, hustle), consist¬ 
ing of music, and dancing, and r of mythological stories ... It. ia 

probably the same thing ns tho Gondii a l .” 

GondAaH, incorrectly Gondali, and Gondii, or Gondlc e, corruptly 
duliee. The nans of iom . . ideal of it. whoso business it i« to 

sing and (lance, nnd perform th ti&ondhal: in some placo.* the Gondhali is 
the village drummer, sornofim;** ho ia a vagrant musician, dancer, and 
tumbler, or BubsintB by begcriny.’' 

Rcuul ulm> ILintorxcat and /Jca > xptive S 'rh of Jfts lUghncn the i’a 

Don mom, vol. 1, pp. 3lt», 317 * “ Tho G on .i halts. — Members this soil. 





Madras, is pointed out as tlie place of his last mission and of 
his passion. Peculiarly enough, we find that the Raja of 
Mailapur, who is associated with Saint Thomas, is called 
Kandappa , a name which has some resemblance with Ganda- 
phares, a variation of Gondophares. It must, however, be 
mentioned that Kamla or Kandappa is the Tamil form of 
Skanda, the well-known Subrahmanya, whose vehicle is the 
peacock, in Tamil mayil, muSeu. Professor Gutschmid has 
identified Gundophares with Caspar, one of the three Magi 
who went to Bethlehem. I have already explained in my 
monograph on Prester John the names of the three holy 
kings as representing the countries whence they came. 
Melchior, king of Nubia, became thus Malki tfor y king of 
the Nile, Balthasar , king of Saba, Behazzar , king of the 
Ohaldaeaus, and Kanpur y king of Tarsia in Central Asia, 
Kas-bdr , the ruler of the Casia regio. 5C 

arc distributed chiefly in tho Bi<Ur. Nuldi ug, Aurangabad, Birh and Nandair 
districts. They arc initially attached to temples, though some are wandering 
mendicants. Numbers of them arc found tit Tuljapur. They perform what 
is known as the Gondhal ceremony at the houses of Brahmins in the 
Dasara, Hauuman’s birthday and the coooanut holidays. This ceremony 
can only be performed by married member, of the sect, and these so entitled 
to perform it wear a string of cowries round their necks. They bury their 
dead and shave their beards as a sign of mourning.” Sno Gazetteer of 
Aurangabad , p. 309 : 44 They dance at Hindu weddings Hath n lighted torch 
in thoir hands.” 

Comparo noto 51 on p. 156. 

6 '' Tim variations of Gondapharcs are: Gandophares Gundopharua, 
Oundoforus, Tndcphorcs, Gaduphara, Gadaphara, Godapham. 

Sec on this subject The (bin* of the '/n k and Scyt'nv Sings of Iiactria and 
India in tin Hritish Museum, by Percy Gardner, ?.L.r>., edited by P. »S. Poole, 
i.L.d. ; Introduction, pp. xliii, xlvi, Ivxiii; 103-107, 17^. W ith respect 
to dental and lingual >i the editor makes on p. l.\x tho remark : “ 1 Gunnel 
distinguish on tliir coins between na and r.u, da and (jo." d ; nuful in Ch 
(6’u or (ro) day.ara has been omitted as in Ihr ...mo of Men an dor, which 
is spelt Menadni. 

Read also Dr, M. A tiro! Stein’s Zuroaxtrion Veitiex on tndo*Scythian 
C> p. U 

Among the articles oi tho pioneers of Indian Anlmoloov commit 
T. Prmsep’s .W on fit-tori**; tictuU* dedvr.b/o from • - 1 

in Afyhm \*tan, London, 1814, and his Lr*ayt ok In Uan An? kjui'ick „ II. li 
Wilson’s Anana Antigi a. pp 264*, 340, 342 ; Christiuu Buss' i 
Aar GexchiihU dcr Qttcchl. ch’ ayi Indot kg thitc hen Konige ami especially in 
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CHAPTER X. 

On the Kodagas, Koragas, Koravas, Todas, and Kotas. 

The Kodagas . 

The Kodagas or Kurgs are the inhabitants of Kurg and 
represent the dominant tribe of that province. They are a 
hardy race, independent and proud of the liberty they 
enjoy. A foreign dynasty of Lingayat Rajas ruled over 
them till 1834. Their country is generally called Kudagu 
or Kodagu, which term signifies, according to my opinion, 
mountain-tract. The beginning of this word means moun¬ 
tain, and the suffix gu is added to its end. A Kurgman 
is called Kodagan or Kudagan } but the term Kutavan is 
used in Malayalam besides Kutakan for the gutturals, as we 
have seen, interchange occasionally with the semi-vowel v . 
The syllable an indicates the pronoun of the third person 
masculine. 

h ' q Indnche Alterthwnekund *, vol. II, pp. 391-397: “ In dem dritteu von 
cl.L^n Rcichen, desBon Daseyn nur dnrch dio Miin,:< n un« bezeugt wird, in 
Arachonien war Yndopherrc « odor Gondophares dcr Wiedcrhorstollcr dor 
Partliicchon 1 rcrThehaft. Dio lotztrre Form i. : die oinhuimisch guweeon, woil 
Fv ' d * n A ™«”»<;hen InBchriften vorkommt . . (Wo dio Vocalzoichen nodi 
voibanden Rind, ist dor Noniu Guduphrra zu loson, dae n eeheiut nieht 
byiehnet zn seyn, we n i gste ns nicht wic auf den Miinzon d oh Monandro ) 
Seino Munzen etellea una Rleidhaam im Umrisse dir. Gc,ohichte seiner 
Thaten vor . . . Zwei Berner Typen Gnd zweifelhaft< r Deutung . . . Dio 
2 sveito iat lhm und Beinam Nachfokar eigonthumlich. Auf dicscr Miinzo 
eraohcint emo Gestalt in Indiechor Tracht mit cinem Zeptcr; viclleicht i«t 
es dor Konig aclbst. Worm dieses riehtig i t, kuna daraiw gcfolgert werden, 
(bvsa or, wenn a neb nirht eig Imb r, was unrabglich ist, dodi Unter- 

tkanon gehabt babo, deren Gebraucbo nur wtnig von jenen sieh unterschi. - 
den, und den»:n < r seino Achinng dadureh bewei* o vvollto, dass ur zugkieh 
aich ihnen in Partliischcr and in IndischorTraehfc zoigto.” 

Specially noticed should bo also Sir Alexander Cunningham’s writings, 
c.ff., hie <4 Coins of the Indian Buddhist Satraps with Greek inscrip¬ 
tions,’ 11 in tho Journal of the Asiatir Svci*ti/ of Bengal , vol. XXIII. pp. 
711 13; hie remarks in the Archf'dogical Surrey of India, vol. U 
pp. 59-C1, vol. V, pp. CO, 02, und vol. XIV, pp. 48. 110. Kuo furthor 
1>\ - Vaohfolyer Alexander des Or Rncn in Baetrtcn and fndim von Alfred 
von KjiUot; tho Indian Antiquary y vol. Ill, p. 309; vol. IX, pp. 258-203 ; 
vol. X ji 214 . vol. XII. p. 7 ; fny book Jter prab./tev Johannes in Snqc 
»*• 0 ' i. !•<, , woito . ra i>. - ■ rtv At: l.'.go, pp. 7,41 and >28 jjm j{ t rche dcr 
2homo Christen von Dr. VV. Gormanr., pp. 16, 22, 26, 100. 
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Tlie derivation of the word Kodagu is a disputed point 
among scholars. Dr. Grundert feels inclined to connect it 
with kotUy steep, the Ilev. F. Kittel connects it with the root 
kud, and Bishop Oaldwell gives as its meaning either cur red 
or west. I believe that Kodagu or Kudaku is in reality a 
name, and that the signification West is derived from it. 
To the Tamil people Kudagu is a western, but to the 
Malayalis it is an eastern district. We find thus that the 
king of Cera is called in Tamil the king of the West or 
Kudakon (Kudako and Kudauatan), while the king of Konnu 
or Cera is in Malaya lam the king of the East, and Cerak&rm 
is a name of the East-wind. Konnu signifies according to 
Dr. Gundert mountain-declivity, and, though a general name 
of the Cera (or Kerala) country, it is particularly applied 
to the Coimbatoro district. Moreover, kudakku for west is a 
Bpocial Tamil expression and not found in the other kindred 
tongues. Even Tamil generally uses in its stead the more 
common term merku . I feel therefore inclined to explain 
the Tamil meaning of kudakku as nest from the situation 
of the Kurg country which occupies a prominent position. 
Just in the same way the south-wind is called in Tamil 
Culakam after the southern Cola oountry whence it blows. 57 

57 Kurg 18 Kodagu in Kamiroso, Tulu and Tclugu, Kudaku and Kudakam 
in Tamil, and Kutahi or Kotaku in Muluyftlam. K "tat an and Kufaman 
signify in Mnlny&lam a predial slave, while Ktr'it/an means a slave in Kurg. 
The latter term may have* hem perhaps dorivod from tho word kut i, house. 
With respect to tho interchange of <j and v compare in Telugu pfyu and pt< >#, 
oarring; pagatlamu nnd pivatfamu, coral; agufa and avufa , to be. Consult 
C. r Brown’s Tel’tya Grammar, and see p. ’28. 

Respecting the name Kd-:yu the Itov. F. Ivit lei makes tho following re¬ 
mark: 1 in a iote to his article “Three Kongu Inscriptions *' in the Ii.V. i 
Anf+quartt' vol. VI. pp. 09-103: “ As evinced by the pronunciation oi hui;- 
ai o, Kouagti and other j >»ples, the name of tho country is h (no< K ••'gu 
with the lone: Sanskrits ; an inhabitant of that oountry. now-a-dnys <» r t* a 
identified with the Koynmbut ir (C'-imbatorfd districl, is culled u Kongu. 
Thus also Kotfar/u (Coorg) is tin- country, :*nd Kw.lny n native of * oorg 
Kofigipi, Kohgupi, Kofigani ire Sanskpitizod forms. Though KoVigu and 
Rodayu mom th in probabh have tho same root [Kud) t there t. corns > » he no 
historical-proef for tho identity of tho minus. Among tho h“Jayat of om 
time there n a well -known family called the Konya bouto,- u secondary 
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Lt is not impossible that the ancestors of the present 
Kodagas, unless they are regarded as aborigines, immi¬ 


grated at a later period into Kurg. In those early days the 
Billavas and the Kurumbas, the two representatives of the 
ancient Dravidian and Gaudian tribes, were already living 
on these mountains, as well as the Holeyas and Yeravas, 
who probably had not been degraded into bondslaves and 
outeastes. 58 


The principal divisions among the Kurgs are the priestly 
or Anrma-Kodagas and the Lay-Kodagas. 59 Both classes 
are of Gaudian origin, though the Kaveri Purana represents 
the Amma-Kodagas as Brahmans, who had been cursed by 
Agastya. Brahmanio tradition assigns to the ancient Tulu 
priests a similar fabulous history. These are said to have 
been fishermen, whom Parasurama had elevated into Brah¬ 
mans by investing them with the holy thread torn from 
the cords of their nets, but whom he afterwards again do- 
graded as unbelievers. The Amma-Kodagas were probably 


evidence ua to the influonco o! the Koftgas over at least a portion of Coorg, 

1, would be of some internal to know in what document Kodngu is first 

) V, ! *ivo8 in the introduotion to ius Comparative 

Gram.nar of tie Dravvhan Languages, . -eond edition, two different explann- 
tions of tho word hAagu. On p. 22 he eays: “ The word h,ngu y on, of 
thc ,amC8 of thf ‘ Ch, - m wintry, moans, like Kudugu (Coorg), erooked 
rurvod, and is evidently a nam» derived from tho configuration of tho 
country;” and on p. 30 ho writes: “ The native spelling of Coorg is usually 
Knrfa/u, properly Kudngi fr .m k west. ,» meaning of the word whirl, is 
u.,ual in anc lent Tamil. ” 'Thu original inclining of Kurg is often explained 
a * 4 unifying westn but this explanation like tho others proposed by the 
two previously mentioned scholars appears to me improbable. 

M £See Coorg Memoirs ; an Account of Coorg.. by tho Rev. H. Moegling, 
Bangalore, 1856; tie. Uev. G. Kiehlor’s ALtnual of C>arg (1870) and his Bth 
graphical Comwidin on the Cuslcn and Tribe* found in the Province of Coorg 
Bangalore, 1S87 ; a* well as Mr. Lewis Rice’s Mr/*or* and Coorg, y 0 l. IIL 
Moogling gives on pp. 1-10 a description of tho Kurg country. 

“ According to A At^nnul of Coorg civil Law , by Captain 11. Cole, p. 4, 
“ 'i’here nr- four diOoront soots or tribes a :iong4 tho Co »rga, viz., 1. Amina 

2. {Sauna, 3. Malta, i. B odd it Ooorgs. Amongst these soots the yimmn and 
. .1 Coorga an- to ho found in all ports of Coorg proper, whilst the Boddu 

Com p i are chi«-tly found to tho north of Mcnara. The Malic Coorg i uro 
aumlguiuund with tho ,u Cuor^.; luid are no longer distinguishable.” 
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BO called after Ammo, Kdveri or Mother Kaveri, whom they 
worship, though they do not assist at any ceremonies at the 
Kaveri temple. In fact for a considerable period the Amuia- 
Kodagas do not appear to have performed any priestly func¬ 
tions at all. They hardly surpass their lay countrymen 
in education, and they live entirely on agriculture. I hey 
possess no sacred hooks of their own, and their influence is 
very limited. Some years back they could scarcely be dis- 
tinguishod from the other Kurgs, and they have only lately 
discarded their national costume, in order to imitate t le 
Brahmans in their dress and food. They wear now the 
sacred tliread and abstain from animal food and liquor. 
According to tradition, the Ammas owned once half of the 
Kurg country free of rent, while the other half belonged to 
the Lay Kurgs. But circumstances have changed much of 
late, and the Aruua-Kotjagas are not only greatly reduced 
in numbers, but are still continuing to decrease. 


coCompare Coory Memoirs of the Rev. H. Moegling, pp. 24-27 : “ When 
tho Brahmans f or whom Parushurama’s victory opened the Western Coast, 
sottled in their now country, they found there an indigenous priesthood. 
They could not destroy them ; they could not, or would not, amalgamate 
with them. What was to ho done P The Faruahurflma Shri diti Kutho 
(history of the creation of KtSrala hy rarashurama) has managed the diffi¬ 
culty. The native priesthood, tho Taulava Brahmans are reply exiled as 
Brahmans, created by Parashurftma, but afterwards cursed by him. They 
were originally fishermen. Parashuramu elevated them to Brahmauieui 
rank by investing them with cords, torn from their nets. Afte rwards, 
provoked by their unbelioving presumption, ho degraded them tor our. 
Thus the ancient priests of the Tulu country wore absorbed by tho 
Brahmanical Dvatom as Brahmans, lying under a eurso. in n similar 
manner the Ammas of Coorg appear in this Kftveri jPurtpa, u Vmhwna 
indeed originaUy. hut degraded by the eurso of the Rishi Agaatya. • • J 1 
real history of the Ammas, or Amnia Ivodagas has thus burn ofia.ed and 
cannot bo r« stored. However, a few facto may be mentioned an proofs, lluit 
tho Ammas arc the remains of the ancient priesthood, though th-j ' * 
not themselves. 1. Their r mraou nauv is Amma Kodnga, * hl, _ ' 

naturally signify -. Ooorgsdevotod to tho worship of Amma, j tin d°' u • - 
of tho chief river of tho country, tho KflvOri. 2. riiev ° ,8 ‘"? ll , ^ 
festivals of the Co rg country in the same manner as the roti of o b * 
but of course. as priests, performing puja, ot ;. 3. lhov r ‘ 3 1 ? , , 

of the 0< ’rgs, though wearing at tho name time, loo m umimc.. 4 
However, on this subject my information is rather c’lrioua. It i 1 saul, t in 

22 
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ON THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 


e Lay-Kurgs were formerly a warlike race, but tho 
long years of peace and security liave to a' certain extent 
softened their manners. Still they are strong and brave, 
and though now not called upon to face hostile armies, they 
courageously encounter tho wild and fierce beasts which 
infest their woods and mountains. 

Their acknowledged bravery and the loyalty they dis¬ 
played towards Government secured to the Kurgs the dis¬ 
tinction of being exempted from the provisions of the 
Disarming Act after the suppression of tho Great Mutiny. 

It has been asserted that polyandry exists, or has existed, 
among the Kodagas, and though this practice has probably 
become extinct in more recent times, there is no reason for 
supposing that it did not once exist. Polyandry is a custom 
peculiar to the Gauda-Dravidian tribes, and is still found 
among certain races. The households of the Kodagas, in 
which two or three, perhaps even four, generations live 
together, have been likened to those of the five Pandavaa. 


1st 


having degenerated by degr... », and bring at last carried away by tho Turks 
they to put on tho holy cord, and began to wear the common (W 

dVi '** But lL W-’ 1 " to mo > ibe truth diiTcrs much from tho current 
i:ut- moot. I mppodo, (hat th,y woro tho Coorg-dress originally, know 
nothing of Brahmmucal pretensions and badges, and differed in nothin- 
from * heir brethren, except tlu lr solcelion for the priestly office. In more 
rm ntti.no. they h um to have inclined towards the proffered patronutre of 
the Brahmans, and to have gradually dropped into IJivJimanieai habits of 
thou « ht QIld llfe * A S 00 * ***** now wear the holy cord, haying laid 
lie dreflfl of their country, and nil profeae to abstain from moat and 
ferment e l liquors. Ibis return to Bruhuuiniuil initiation and dross was 
brought about by a Havigfc Brahmau, tho late Karpika, Timappaya, Hfte 
family still ororciso spirit.: 1 rule over tho Amina Ivodngus, who appear to 
delight in tho shade of Brahmonical patronage, 4 They have no Hhftatra. 
The whole Coorg rueo w.is unlettered from tho beginning. Their own priest¬ 
hood also, like the priests of undent Germany and Britain, had no need of 
books.” Mr. Lewis Rie- 's ef a'vim.nt.', loco c'talo, pp. 227, 228, . oineide with 
th oku of Mr. Moog]ing. The Rev. G. Richter gives in hi * Ethwjr tphital 
,o7i tho followinr description of th- Amina Kodagas on p. 21 : “ Tho 
Amtna Coorgi form but a small and exclu-ivo sect. They are eaid to have 
L > a lhu in ligenous priesthood, bat the vo in no distinet priesthood attached 
to demon w rahip, The Goo. - s b ing d rnon woisliippera can huvo had no 
priesthood in thu Brahumnicnl hi non mid the Au.ma Coorgs hmv rather ho 
considered as having b< .-n, like th* Ajjala Paly at, tho officiating Jhyuri* ufc 
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e Kodagas are very superstitious, worshipping demons and 
evil spirits. 


On the whole the Kodaga is a very worthy represen¬ 
tative of the Gauda-Dravidian race, and has no need to raise 
himself in tho esteem of others by claiming to be an Aryan 
Ksatriya. 01 


the bloody sacrifices offered to their Bhutas, an office which generally the 
hcid of the family performs. Yet their name, Amtnu Kodagas, denotes thet 
they were devotees to ‘ Mother XuvcriV a river deity which is identical with 
Parrati, the wife of Siva. . It may be conje turod that the Brahmans coming 
in contact with tho rude Coorg mountaineers and seeing in tho dominant race 
a promising Held to further their own interests, imposed upon thorn their own 
ptuunic auporstition and peopled tho high mountains, with celebrated risk** 
or hermits, chief among them / Jfn.n, and brought tho source of tho 

Kc.ceri in relationship with tho principal Brahmanicul doitios, Sivt und 
I'an and to giro divine authority to their proceedings they foisted upon 
tho Coorgs tho Kuv, ri Parana, a feat which may have overawed a rude and 
superstitious race, but which by modern criticism is discovered as a frau¬ 
dulent imp »dtion of recent dato. To conciliate and win over tho indigenous 
lUi 'la pujaris they woro admitted as a sort of inferior priests of K<vcri 
Anna, hone*’ their name A mm a Kodaga*. Ln the course of time disputes 
must have arisen h< tween them and tho more crafty and loomed Bmmamcal 
priests whom interests necessitated a monopoly und as legend has it, the 
former foil under AV rri’a cur. e and decreased, whilst tho Coorgs * who 
sided with Ayastia Muni , were promised imrea e l prosperity. But bowc\, r 
obscure tho history of tho A tarn Coorgs may ho, the tact is that from fimo 
immemorial they perform no priestly functions whatever, and hing un- 
lettc rod und ignorant they o: roiso n. .spiritual infiuonce up.m tho rest of 
the Coorgs from whom they are only distiliguishod by wearing the Brah- 
manual cord and by abstaining from animal food and ferment' d liquor. 
They do thorofuro not eat with Coorgs iv<r intermarry with them; hut tho 
Brahmans do in no wise acknowledge them as of e^ual standing or even 
resembling thorn in priestly dignity. Their numl. 1 d not ox iced 100, 

an I tho next • ms us will Iik ly confirm tho opinion of their 8teu ly decrease. 
They live <»n a qri culture only. It, is said that a cb» -j of poopl- like tho 
Ammo K>nU'ja* live in tho WiTiaad, with whom they claim relationship ut 
have now no intercourse.” The legend of ParutarAma elevating li In rnien 
on tlifi Tuluv.i riioro b< Brahmans by destroying thu to-ts and forming Bmh- 
manieal strings out of their meshes, isaldo contained in a Kunnro /.'d;.. a. 
I* •r.iH'o-.otn bee\m • in-■*used against thorn in consequence ol their tempt¬ 
ing to by tho truth oi liii' word. 

See C's ' Ainuth, pp. l’7, 0 ■ “ Thoro can be no doubt, that Die ( ta rge 
have an origin distinct from the population both of the Western coast 
(Cauar.i an 1 Main alum). id of the M vm r toMiiund T)nir veiy up- 
pminuicft prov s t! 11 -. Tin \ ..in a tall, muscular, biv . i-cj.csled, « 11-fuvore l 
race. Many 0 / them do not xceed tho neighbouring tribes in height of 
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The Eoragns. 

A greater dissimilarity can hardly exist between two 
tribes than is found between the Kodagas of Kurg and the 
Koragas of Kanara, though both belong to the same Gaudian 
race. The free and independent bearing of the Kodaga 
stands in glaring contrast to the shy and rotiring demeanour 


body. . Their complexion is rather fair, their features generally regular 
The national character of the Coorgs is perhaps tolerably well understood by 
the people of the plains, who look upon them as a fierce, irascible and revengo- 
ful race, net easily to be managed . . . They have a strange and noxious 
custom, a kind of marriage-communism within the family. The wives of the 
brothers of one house are considered as common property. The children 
consequently are rather children of the family, or of the mother, than of the 
acknowledged father.. . Among tho Coorgs the family property doscends 
accordingly not so much from father to son, as from gem ration to generation 
the oldest member acting as head of tho house. . In former days there was 
another way, my informant told mo, for contracting marriage, besides family 
agreement. Two young people of the samo (district) Nadu, would see each 
other, and without asking counsel of parents or friends, agree upon a un : on 
for life. 8m h a covenant would be hold sacred. Unfaithfulness in the case 
of such partners was a tiring unheard of.” Read also Sir. Lewis Rice’s 
OMrofCoorg, pp. 9a, f!„ 203,218, 251. Compare Mr. Richter’s AW*. 

phlr , : omi !'• 2 : “ Thc» can be no doubt that however varied the 

pepu at ion of Coorg may be, tho dominant tribe, tho Coorgs. as well as the 
other Hindu castes and tribes of tho country belong to the Dmvirlian rare 

modified of coursohy the difference of Draviduin 

rr, . co01 u,mau civilizinginfluencoa.” P. 19 - 

Kt t fTc r f ’ 3 ' M ’a a L y . ar6 Pr01>0, ' ly clU1 °d, «• principal ini 
brtunto of the country and from time immemorial the lords of the soil. Tor 

the last two centimes they an known as a com,met body of mountaineers who 
resemble more a Scotch clan than a Hindu cast . . . However, the pec , liar 
character attached to them is doubtless the result of physical and political cir 
cumstanecs in which they were placed. They are a tribe more f. . m po ition 
than g noalogy and cannot be said to bo of distinct origin. In (he Hindu 
ecal - th.y am considered as Sndias. By tho force of local circumstances 
tiny knira! like other pro-Aryan hill tribes hunters and warriors and 
wore brought into historical prominence through the chivali ous exploits 
'll their Raja Doddi. Verujendcr in his struggle with Tijipu Sultan for 
independence and hie alliance with the English, and again through tl 
I- .me li'ibirhty of the last Rnj.. n,.d tlio short invasion and .imn - 
" f , lh '; hv «'» to > s: »- Now the Coorgs are pc,.,ful 

•gr tlKumta and -hicfly fill .the office* of the local adminiat ration lU .l 
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the Koraga when he encounters a stranger in his jungles. 
The Kodaga has a comparatively fair complexion, while 
the skin of the Koraga is black; the former delights to 
cover himself with handsome clothes, the latter prefers rags 
or a state bordering on nudity; while the Koraga woman is 
even contented with a partial covering of interwoven leaves. 
In spite of his poverty and wretchedness, the Koraga is a 
contented man and lives happy and contented so long as 
nobody interferes with him, and of course so long as ho 
can satisfy his hunger and thirst. He likes meat and ia 
fond of spirits. The dead are buried according to Mr. N. 
Raghavendra Row. but burnt according to Dr. Francis 
Buchanan. Mr. N. Kaghavondra Row asserts that the 


owe their notable position to the sp' . ial favor of the British Government. 
Their presumption to be of Kshatria or Rajput descent may hatter their 
natural prido, but has not the slightest foundation in history or tradition, 
or in tho cvidonco derived from their language or social and religions insti¬ 
tutions and customs. Lieutenant Connor, whose professional duties brought 
him into daih intercourse with them for a period of two years, 1815-1317, en¬ 
joyed the most favorable opportunities to form an unbiassed opinion of the 
Coorgs before any European influence had affected their habits and social 
position. He rejects the supposition of their being a division of the Kairt 
as having ‘ no pretension to rank with tho higher classes of tho flood ra Iribo.’ ” 
r. 38: “ The Coorgs are generally charged with tho practice of polyandry, 
and Lieutenant Connor writes of tho custom as an undoubted fact, tho reason 
for which he fails to see. He states, 1 Tho Codugus generally marry after 
the age of puberty, the nuptials of tho eldest brother are first celebrated, 
and tho lady in all case3 yields a consent to become the wife of tho younger 
ones, who, when circumstances will permit, are married successively, their 
spouses being in turn not loss accommodating. * Upon a careful and conib 
dontiul examination of the matter, I have come to the conclusion that, what¬ 
ever muy have In on the custom of bygone ages, or whatever form if may 
have assumed,—Thornton in his history of tho British Empire alluding to 
the marriage laws of the Coorgs, called it ‘communism .J wives*—th re is no 
such thing now practised amongst tho Coorgs as u ‘general usuge * n P 42 : 
“ Regarding the religion of tho Coorgs tho general statement already given 
m -ds some special remark*. Considering their intimat connection v>ith 
local and m»igaborning cait‘<a and ! nbes, it is but u lined that their religious 
practices. which originally stood on tho same ! jvel with those of tho lloUym. 
vim, demon and an estor worship, havo hern much influenced b;, Mulyulim, 
Tulu, Kanarese, Brabmani* 1 and Lingu)--t suporstit ions. Malayans have 
tnudf them olv. indispensable at demon and ancestor worship; Tulu8 havo 
smuggled in 'heir demons and ar< in requisition (w ; 'juris Myseix.ms at 
•• rtuiu times oi the tm carry Ala >. Amm* shrines through tho country to 
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u\aga does not like to volunteer any information about 
lxis language. “ He may be induced to give an account of 
“ his feasts, his god, and his family, but a word about his 
“ dialect will frighten him out of his wits. At that moment 
“ alone, he will become impolite and unmannerly. Ho 
“ thinks his dialect is a shield in his hand and cannot 
“ be parted with, and therefore keeps it as a sacred secret. 
“ But good words and kind treatment can do something. 
“ A few words that have been gathered with great difficulty 
“ resemble those of the Keikadi and Naikunde Gondi tribes 
“ of Nagpore.” The unwillingness of the Soppina Koragas 
to give information concerning their language is also men¬ 
tioned in the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves? 2 




have the people’s vows paid to them ; the Brahmans who are domiciled in 
Coorg have succeeded in introducing Mahudeva and 8ubrahmanya> in entirely 
br thmani/iu;; Llic 'worship of the river Kavcri, in having temples orocted and 
idol i set up, in spreading puranio tales, and in usurping to somo extent tho 
puja at the places of the worship. They have been groatly assisted in these 
sat eesaful cmd« avoura by tho Lingagcts and Qvraeharis, especially in the in¬ 
tro lotion of the Li.ija. Christianity first presented to them by the Roman 
Catholic > A lenient in. \ irajondr.ijxt since the days of Dodda Virajondra, and 

tho lust .;<• y U, off. ro.l to tl.-m by thu ugonts of tho Basel Mission... 
has male little progress.” Ko.s-i also R 0 r. F. Kittol’s articles entitled 
C, " r 'J 5-1 /,The (!,.org» and Th,,e A’oneu Inirripliont in tho Jiulian 
A v " 1 - U, I*y. 108-171, 182. and vol. VI, pp. 90-103. The second 

ar! " ” ,lv:its: Wut tho custom of polyandry. Compare Rev. M. A. Shcrcing’s 
Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, pp. 28«»-*J90. 

According to tho last census tho number of Amani Kodngas amounted to 
475 and that of tho other Ko<Jnga» to 2G,63S souls. 

l,: See Mi. I dial Iti^lvu ■••iidra Ilao’s account on the Korngas of Canara. I 
havo not been ablo to obtain a copy of tho original lccturo. It has boon 
reprinted two years ago in tho May number 18SS of tho Madras Christian 
College Magazine, it is also in cxUmo quoted in the Madras Census Report of 
1871, vol. T, pp. 343-315. in the Indian Antiquary, vol. IH, pp. 195-199, and 
in Mr. Hhcrring’s Hindu Tribes an-i Castes , vol. HI. pp. 20G-210. “ With 

a bluck fa ;:, for oh...id of moderato size, and strong body, all bespeaking 
contonfcnvuit, (he hoe gar is separated from tho rest of mankind,—alien in 
dross, in m amors, customs and di.u-xt. Unoduc Red and illiterate as ho u, in 
his i ir< 1 . vii no thrives as in her proper oil. . . He has a god, and him ho 
knows to l"\ him li< knows to pray to, however incoherent hiB language 
P. . Lying, si - alirig. adultery, an ) other uocial evils, ho knows not. Ho 
tmw never appeared in a court of justi •mis defendant in u suit. IIo docs 
dviuk toddy, it is into. . lie does cat flesh. On what ok* should ho live, 
while havu denied him uvor means of ttubsidonee. ? Tho Kongar, bora 
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The Kora- 


tion they also were onco a governing race. Dr. Francis 
Buchanan states that: “ Hubushica, chief of the savages 


as a slave, is richly content with his ignorance, with his koppu, and with his 
squalid poverty. * * Ambition finds in him no place. Ho eats but the rotten 
flush of the dead cattle. He clothes himself but with rags. .. The dress of 
the Koragar docs not greatly differ from that wliich the lower classes, such 
as the li Mate art, make use of during their daily labour, the only point of 
difference is, that the poverty, of the Koragar docs not allow him to replaco 
the narrow piece of threadbare cloth, little hotter than a rag, by a more 
rceont suit of clothes on fc.sliv. occasions; while the Other da* ■ B brr* i ibly 
reserve some sort of finery for gala days. The dreas of the 1« males, how¬ 
ever, is very peculiar. While tho males gird a piece of cloth around thoir 
loins, tho tornuli3 cover their waist with tho leaves of tho forest interwoven 
together. The custom of their nudity is attributed to different reasons ; and 
u tradition, which has been handed down to posterity auion, • tho upper classes, 
who boast of the glory of the past, is hardly worthy of bcli. f. .. Ono of those 

* blacklegged ’ (the usual expression by which they arc referred to during the 
night) domandoda girl of higlibirih in marriage. Being onraged at this, the 
upper class withheld, after tho overthrow of the Koraga empire, every kind 
of dress frmn tho Komga women, who, to protect themselves from disgrace, 
have since had recoui: to the leaves of tk< forest . . .Within bis own 
circle, he has three divisions : 1. The Ande Koragars.--' These aro described 
as having a pot suspended from tlimr nock. This class, which is tho lowest, 
has been rarely seen since the cstablislmient of British rule in Can ora. 
They wero cousidored so unholy, that they were not allowed tothiBon the 
public way; and, consequently, tho pot was worn for this purp« . 2. The 
y u *tra Kcrajart,- -Ti ns appellation has reference to their wearing clothes 
such as wore us( d to shroud a dead body and wore given to them in tho shape 
of charity, the use of a new cloth being prohibited. 3. The Sapp a Koraga . 
—Those Koragars are such as wo now generally see, weaving haves for 
clothes. These throe divisions arc named simply after their dill• vent kin,Is 
of dress.” (This extract is from M. Shorring’s vol. Ill, and th follow ing 
partly also from the Indian ^dnhfjuiuy.) 

‘* Whoa a Koragar dies, as a mutter of simple duty, reference is made to 
his landlord, and with his permit-.-ion tlu dua. seA is buried in a place eon- 
paerated for the purpose, ami in his honour four balls of rice aro made and 
placed on tho grave, which must 1 > done within twelve month < from the 
ditto of his death. Kangars wore, it is said, originally wordurpci* of :ho 
sun. . . They have no separate temple for then god; but u V 1 ’ 1 ' r 1 ,r ' J 11 " 
a Kaaarkaua tree is consecrated for tho worship of their d«M\, 

is exclusively thoir own, and is called KtU4. . . the I£oragtti lisvejio * 

fear,u exclusively thoir own. Now, while liberty J I -, s throughout llu> 
world under this Christian Government, slavery still lurks m thoH V durko t 
comers whore the ruya of education have yet to pv.n< .rate. 11m >agars 
and Holey** are victims to tbit vestige of past despotism. Tho cu umun> 
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“ called Corngoru y or Corar, governed 12 years, till Kali- 
“yugam 2657. Locaditya Raya , son of Myuru Yarma, 
“ expelled tlie Cor ay or u } and governed Tulava, Malay ala, 
“ and Haiga 21 years, till Kaliyugam 2678.” C3 


of buying a alave needs a little explanation. The destined slave is washed 
and anointed witli oil, and new clothes are given him. The master takes a 
batlu, or plate, pours some water in it, and drops in it a piece of gold 
The slave drinks up the water, and taking some earth from his future 
master’s estate, throws it on the spot which he has chosen for his use 
which is thereupon givon to him with the trees thereon. The groat *r num¬ 
ber of slaves belong to the Aliya Santanam castes, and among these 
people a male slave is sold for three Bhaudry pagodas, and a fomalo 
olavo for five pagodas ; whereas the few slaves who follow the Makkala 
Santanam custom, fetch five pagodas for the man, and only throe for the 
woman. This is because the children of the latter go to the husband’s 
master, whilo those of the Aliya Santanam slaves go to the mother’s 
master, who also has the benefit of the husband’s services.” 

In the Memoirs of the Origin of Slaves of Ramappa Karnik of Barkur 
which I quoted on p, 166 in noto 50, p. 159, noto 53, and on p. 170 concerning 
the languago of the Soppu Koragar, contain also other interesting remark £ i on 
the Koragas on pp. 23, 24, 32, 33, 34,35. In 11 : “ Mirars, Kappata Koragars 
Soppu Ivoragara and those, who are aborigines of Ghauts feed upon 
carrion or carcasses of oxen, cows, calves, buffaloes and other cattle Fe¬ 
males of Soppu Koragars alone wear leaves of trees. .. Kappata Komars 
and Soppu Koragara do wicker-work, sell hides to shoe-makers and secure 
remnant* of food of all higher classes except the subdivided Chandalaa. Soppu 
Knrar ra also heat drum during buffalo race and other occasions. . . Atll J 

Korugars malo guests of their caste bring degradation upon 
thorn if ihcy enter nftcr fum-srt n. ^ . , u P on 

females of this class, failing to wexr U “’’T*- 1 * I 8ln>jla woman - Th » 
clu8s/ . ’ b lo wtar leuv<B . disrepute to the whole 

aaLs°^ r vtf CUT r/ rm 3ra * ra ’ ,irw * h thc <*>"'>"’ 

Canara andMaMm. by Francs Iluchanau. k.d., second edition, MadrotL 

r ’ **• and }*• 2 J 1 : 2,2 : “ n “ vln S assembled some of the Oorar 
or Corauar, who under then- chief IT-M hu, are said to have onco been 
innstcra of Tal/wa, l found, that they aro now all slaves, and have lost. ov< rv 
tradition of their former power. Their language differs considerably fro ,, 
that of any other tribe i a tho peninsula. When their masters choose to cm, lev 
them, they got one meal of victuals, and tho men have daily one //„ 7 
of rice, and tho women thrce-qnnrtoTs of a 7/;ay. This is a very p. rl 
allows',, o ; but, when (ho inustor bus no use for their labour, thov miisf , U 1 
port tin ' .selves us weU as they can. This thoy ondoavour to do by making 
Cmr, or ropo from coco-nut husks, various kinds of baskets from Rata,-., and 
climbing plants, and mud M ills. They pick up the scraps and offal., of other 
people's meals, and skin dead oxen, uu 1 dr.-:. - the hides. Thov build th-ir 
huts near towns or vi I ages. Their dress is very simple, and con-date "in 
general of a girdle, ui which Uioy st ick a bunoh of grass before, r.nd anot Uor 
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The same incident is mentioned in the following manner 
in the MS. of the yet imprinted “ Geography and History of 
Canara ” compiled Ly the late Mr. William Lavie, an official 
of South Kanara, during the years 1830 to 1841: “ About 
“ 900 years or more before Christ (but we must not be too 
“ particular about dates) Hoobashee brought an army from 
<£ Anantapur consisting of the Berar, Mundale, Karamara, 
“ Mailla, Holeya, Ando Koraga ; with these troops, whom 
“ Buchanan calls savages, Hoobashee marched against 
Angara Varma, the son of Yeera Yarma. They first came 
“ to Barkur and from thence proceeded to Mangalore, where 
“ they wore seized with the small-pox, and greatly troubled 
“ by the ants. Subsequently’ they went to tho south- 
«ward of Manj call war. Here Hoobashee established his 
“ capital, and put liis nephew Siddha Bhyru on the throne 
“ in lieu of Voera Varma. Ho reigned only twelve years, 

“ and then both ho and Hoobashee died, owing to tho en¬ 
chantments used by Yeera Yarma who went to Banwasee 
“ in Sonda for that very purpose. After their deaths, Yeera 
“ Yarma returned and drove the aforesaid army into the 


behind. Some of tho men have a fragment of cloth round their waist; but 
very few of the women over procure this covering. They aro not, however, 
without many ornaments of beads, and tho like ; and even when possessed 
of some wealth, do not alter their rudo dress. Sumo few of them are permit¬ 
ted to rent lands as Gaymyara*. In spite of this wretched life, they are a 
good looking people, and therefore probably are abundantly fod. They have 
no hereditary chiefs, and disputes among thorn am settled by assemblies of tho 
people. If they can got them, they take several wive.'; arid the women aro 
marriageable both hufuif and alb v puberty, and during widowhood. They 
will not marry a woman of any other casto ; and they aro considered oi so 
b.is~ an origin, that n man of any other caste, who cohabits with one of their 
women, is inevitably axcommunit.-ntod and oflorv ir da not even a Comr will 
admit lm society The marriages are indis- ’! ibb , and a woman who com¬ 
mits adultery is only Hogg* d. Her paramour, if ho be u Corny, is fined. I h 
master pays the oxpe.nso of tho marriage fe ist. When a man d.-s, his wives, 
with all their children, return to the huts of their respective mother 
and brothers, and belong to their masters. They wiM wit the otbil 9 oi any 
oilier caste, and can cut beef, carrion, beers, crows, and ofh* 1 impure 
things, they reject, however, dog- iud *nuk»'s They -"in lawfully drink 
iatoxicatiug liquors Th. c kirn Uu dead, and se* iu to know nothing of 
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“ jungles where they were driven to such extremities that 
“they consented to become slaves and serve under the former 
“ landlords. The way in which this was done was as follows : 
“ After washing and anointing the body with oil, new cloths 
“ were put on the destined slave, andliis future owner having 
“ taken a Ba.tlu or plate, poured some water on it and drop! 
“ in a piece of gold. After which the slave drank up the 
“ water. The slave then took up some earth from his future 
“ master’s estate and threw it on such a spot as he chose for 
‘‘ his house and garden 'which was accordingly given over to 
“ him with all the trees thereon. The Karamara wero set 
“ to watch the crops and cattle belonging to the village. 
“ The head-men who had been appointed by Hoobashee to 
“ the most responsible po^ts under his nephew’s government 
“ were taken naked towards the sea in order to he hung 
“ there, but being ashamed of their naked state they gathered 
“ the leaves of the Necky gida j. five-leaved trees, and 

** made a small covering for themselves in front. Thereupon 
“ their conductors took pity on them and let them go, sinco 
“ which they have continued to wear no other covering than 
“ the leaves of the said tree.” 04 


a fctuto of futuro oxintotico, no v do thov ‘believe in R'irachi, or evil Bpiritn. 
Their deity i» 'died Huta, and is represented by a Btone, t vhich is kept 
in a square surrounded by a wall. Tu this stone, in rill ernes of . irkunes, 
they saerifi fowls or make oiTia ir lth of fruit r, T grain, and every man ole rq 
Ilia own worship (Puj > r ): po that, they liavo no officiating prh ;t, and 
they acknowledge the authority of no Ohm. They follow ill the oxen and 
buhVo/Lfl of the village, a < so much of the live «t k, when thov arc driven in 
procession at a great festival which the farmers annually celebrate.* * 

I copied thi.. oxti.o-t from a MR. copy of Mr. Lavir ’n Geography and 
History of Canara kindly lent to mo by Mr. J. Rturroek, Collector of (South 
Cr.nnm. and if occur* thoro on pp. : ! , 22. Mr. La vie Fays about it: “ 29. Tho 
following traditionary account of tin Dhftre I quote in full from a Cnnarr.se 
paper obligingly furnished to n»o by a respec t able nutivo.” This extract is 
abn» contain*, l in a n<<to to the Vr:; ars of t/u Origm of Slwcs by Tturaappu 
Kuruto of Ilarkur, a friend i i’ Dr. Buclmnan. Those nu moirs wore trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Joseph Boldanha, Rheristud: r of Mangalore, and published 
by l)r. John Hhortt in the IV l\irt of Thr Bill Rangai of R-frthern India, 
Tin MR. copy of tin." Miunono and the print of I)r. Shortt (on p. 191 
(uknowlodgc Davit 1 Gwgmphy and Uai^ry of f’attara a« their original 
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In tlie English translation of Ramappa’s Memoirs of 
the Slaves , Iloobashee is always called Hubashika, and the 
Karamaras are called Marimans or Eappatu Koragas. 


Wo read also in this memoir that Ilubasika, king of 
the Candalas, subdued king Lokadiraya, that the king 
Candrasena, in order to get rid of Ilubasika, proposed to 
him that he should marry Candrasena’s sister, and when 
Ilubasika with his chief followers came, the guests were 
treacherously assailed and either massacred or enslaved. 05 


source. Tho following account is reprinted from The Kora gars by Mr. TTUal 
Kighavendra lino from tho Indian Antiquary, vol. JII, p. 19G : "‘The 
following tradition gives uh a very faint idoa of their rule :— 

*• About 900 years or more B.C. (but we must not bo too particular about 
dates), tho UahaAn brought nn army from Anantapur, consisting of tho Birar, 
Muiulul, Kurinaru, Maila, Holey a, Vndo Koraga; with tlu troops, whom 
th learned Dr. Buchanan calls savagor. tin Habashi marched against Angara 
Fa'-.aa, tho son of Vim Varum. They fir came to Bur/, and from thunco 
proce** i :tl to Mangafur , where they wort) attacked by small-pox, and greatly 
troubled by ants. Th* y went to tho southward of Ma.rir var. Thero tho 
Habashi established his capital, and put his nephew Sidda Bairn on tho 
thron*' in lieu of Vira Varma. He reigned only twelve years, and then both 
ho and the Habashi died, owing to tho enchantments used by Vira Varma , 
who went to Banaicasi in Sonda for that very purpose. After their death 
Vira Varma returned, and drove the aforesaid army into tho jungle.-, where 
they were pursued to such extremitk* that they consented to become slaves 
and servo under tho former landlords. Tho Karmara was sent to watch 
the crops and cattle belonging to tho village. Tho headmen who had boon 
appointed by the Hubashi to the most responsible posts under his nephew’s 
govornmeut wore taken naked to the seashore in order to be banged, but, 
being ashamed of their naked state, they gathered tho leaves of the Ktkki 
gida and made h small cocoring for themselves. Thereupon their conductors 
took pity on them, and lot them go, sine which they have, it is said, 
continued to wear no other covering than tho leaves of the said tr« o.” 

The Kora gars havo been rupublijhod in the Madras Christian College 
Magazine, vol. 111. pp. 821, 838. Tho contents of tho nine lines (loginning 
with “ The wa} r in which,” and ending with "all thr t v - thcroon,” «-on 
coming tho c. remoi^y of buying u slave) are omitted in this extract, and ate 
found in another extract reprinted at the top of p. 172 in note 02. 

Thu passage on p 197 beginning with ; “ Although those sluv. a are in u 
degraded position ” and ending with: “They uro also mortgaged for tbn a 
or four pagodas, 1 ' forms verbatim part of $ 30 on p. 23 of Mr. lavie* M •>. 
It is found in tho Madras Christian ColUsgt Maga. »»u pages 8.‘S, SI 9. 
Mr. Laviu resigned the service in 18-18 and died in England in 

w Th Loendityj Ranaol Buchan an is call d Iyba,Ura\u b\ Rnnmppn Kurmo 
of Burkur, in whost .Ucui. irsof tht unjinof Slatt in Dr. Blmrtl’i Jhll ft; / », 
Pail IV, pp. 78 tuid 19, wc read . " Formerly, u hero by uauio lluba^/uk 
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makes this tradition so interesting is that it con¬ 
nects Hubasika with the Kadambas; for Candrasena, the 
ruler of the Tuluva country, was a kinsman of Trinetra 
Kadamba. Trinetra is a favorite name in this dynasty. 
Candrasena had a son Lokaditya, who married a daughter 
of Trinetra Kadamba. The daughter of this Lokaditya and 
of the Kadamba princess Kanakavati was asked in marriage 
by Hubasika, the king of the Candalas. Lokaditya pretended 
to favour the suit, and invited the intended bridegroom to 
liis capital Tripura to celebrate the marriage. Shortly after 
his arrival Hubasika and his retinue were treacherously 
assailed and massacred by the soldiers of Lokaditya and 
Trinetra. 

These accounts differ very considerably. According to 
some Hubasika died owing to the enchantments of Vlra 
Varma, according to others ho was killed by Lokaditya, to 




became famous amongst tho Chandalas, subdued the king Lokadiraya and 
was ruling with his cn:*U men. King Chondushenu, with tho view of getting 
ml of Huhas h ika, propound a marriage betwoen Hubashika tad Chendascna’a 
sinlor, and invited tho brub groom und his ca 3 te men to tho nuptials. The 
invitation hoing complied with, a wholesale mus 3 acr< of the guests ensued, 
m.m fi 11 victims to the plot, a few c raped, others wore imprisoned and made 
ov, r to Brahmans to bo employed in tilling their lands. As the captives 
b* longed to Uio camp of the enemy, it was declared that tho Chandalas 
should bo pumshod by Uimr ro:.p otivo mm tors for faults committed by them ; 
that they should for over romain under subordination to others - that they 
Should possess no authority whatever , rind that they should b, allow, d only 
tho daily ratio of food rather than permit them to have at their disposal, tho 
previous day, moans for providing themselves with tho Decenaries of the 
next day Thus doomed t<* bondage foi ver, tho ( bandalae were transferred 
along with tho lands to the subsequent Nadavar and Brahman purchasers 
Tli ■ who had e- -p .d during tho aforesui i crisis had returned homo, pur¬ 
sued their avocations and lived an independent life . . Tho Soppu Koragars 
also appear to have been in Borne lor alitios attached to land and in otln ru to 
have on joy ud liberty.” 

With respect to tho Kadambas the main printed information hd far roi 
the subject concerns us her** is contained iu II. H. Wilson's Afatkenz.o Collec¬ 
tion, Introduction, pp. lix, 1, ci-iiii, 95-97 (now edition, pp. 30, 00,62, M9 
150). 


I bn vo consulted tho MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. Library 
on which me mostly founded tho con lusions of Wilson. Read ub . Mr. L 
Rice's Mysore an<J Coory, vol. 1. op. 1 i, ip 
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4n Buchanan ascribed the expulsion of the Koragas 
the death of Hubasika. The relationship of the Kadamba 
princes is also given differently; still these contradictions 
need not invalidate the main part of the tradition concerning 
Hubasika. 

If we could recognise in this prince a real historical 
personage, an important step would have been gained towards 
fixing the period of these events. The life of the first 
Trinetra Kadamba is placed by some at the beginning 
of the second century A.D., and this is the very period 
which the coins supply concerning the reign of Hu risk a 
or Hooerkes, king of the Korano, who would have been thus 
a contemporary of Hubasika, king of the Kur igas. 

The mighty Scythian king Kadphiarn II was succeeded 
in North-Western India by king Knniska or Kanerkes, who 
initiated in A.D. 78 the Saka Era, as has been first sug¬ 
gested by the late Mr. James Fergusson. Kaniska or 
Kanerkes was followed in his reign about 110 A.D. by 
Huviska or Hooerkes. The latter forms prevail on the coins, 
while the records contain the former. The Korano or Kusan 
are identical with the Yueh-chi , the Chinese name of this 
tribe, commonly known to us as Indo-Scythians. 

The Gauda-Dravidian race, as I have repeatedly pointed 
out, was not confined to India, some of its branches having 
remained on the northern frontier of the Indian continent. 
The invasion by the Korano can thus be appropriately 
explained as an inroad into India made by a kindred 
tribe, and leads to the suggestion that Hubasika , king of 
the Koragas, may be identified with Huviska, king of the 
Korano or Kusan. As Huviska's reigu falls in the first 
half of the second century A.l)., the period of Ilubasika’s 
reported invasion will bo fixed if Hubasika and Huviskft are 
one and the same person. 

Moreover, there are different kings of the name Trinetra 
among the Kadambas. The first Trinetra lived according 
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tive tradition early in the Kaliyuga, while H. II. Wilson 
places his reign in the second half of the second century A.D. 
Mtiyura Varma , the Myuru, Varma of Buchanan, either the 
third or the sixth king of this dynasty, had a son Trinetra 
Kadamha, also known as Ksotra Yarina and Candragada. 
He was the brother-in-law of Lokaditya, the son of Candra- 
sona. Great confusion prevails in this matter. 

The resemblance between the two names Hubasilca and 
Jlnckka is so great, that one might suspect them to be iden¬ 
tical. If this is the case, we must consider whether there 
existed only one or two or more kings of this same name. 
If only one king of this name ruled, his exploits must have 
been transferred to a subsequent period, iu order to confer 
on the then reigning dynasty (in this circumstance on the 
race of the Kadambas C6 ) the glory of having slain such a 
disting-iished sovereign. If we can trace more than one ruler 
of the name of Huviska (Hubasika), the difficulty as to tho 
date is removed. If ot, I feel inclined to assume that only 
one king of this name did exist, aud that Hubasika’s or 
Huv-bka’s invasion is separated from Lokaditya’s reign by a 
long intervening period. The identity of tho original Huba- 
Sika with Iluvi-ka will bo of considerable historical interest, 
as it proves the great impression which tho invasions of 
the Iudo-Soytliians made on the mind of the Indian people. 
The similarity between Korano and ICoruga, the names of 
the tribes over whom Huviska and Hubasika respectively 
ruled, must also not be overlooked. 

Mayura Varma is credited with having introduced Brah¬ 
mans to Kanara. His capital was Banavasi, already men- 
tioned by rtolemy fVJI> 1, 83) as BavaovcicreL 

Tho change of an r into a sibilant does not offer auy 
philological difficulty, especially in Sanskrit, so that tho 
f'-nns Kanifika and Ihu i-kn require no particular xpbination, 
if the original national pronouneiation preferred an r and 

M ISeo p. 20i. 
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was Kanerkos and Hooorkes. Certain euphonic rules even 
necessitate the above-mentioned change in Sanskrit. The 
Gauda-Dravidian languages are not very strict in the use of 
the liquids r and l, and the letter l is at times pronounced 
like an l or an r y and even, though faulty, like an .s. G7 

The Koragas, whom Buchanan calls Coraicar, though 
treated like out-castes, yet acknow’ledge east e-distinctions 
among themselves. They are known as Anile Koragas, Vastra 
Koragas and Snppu Koragas. They are divided besides into 
five tribes. The names of two of these are lost. The others 
aro called Bangaranna , Kumaranna , and Mungaranna. 

I explain the w T ord Koraga in the same manner as 
Kodaga, both names being derivatives of mountain. * 
Lh\ Francis Buchanan calls the Koragas, as above men- 


CT About thedo rulers and «specially about Hue ink a or Hooorkes, coraparo 
‘beside j other writings the Catalogue of th- Greek and Sagthie kings of Bactria 
and India in the British Muw'n by Percy Gardner, ll.d., edited by Reginald 
8. Poolo, ll.d., Introduction, pp. jrlix-Ii: “The evidence derived from 
the stylo and epigraphy of coins soems to show that Kadphifics 1. un d 
Kadaphes ruled but a part of North-West India. When Kadphises came 
in as an invader from the north, he found IIormaeiis ruling in tho Kabul 
Valley, and reduced him to a state of dopendonco . . . Tho Yueh-chi did 
not rapidly extend their dominion in India . . Only on tho accession of tho 
second K idphittofl did tho power of the invaders become altogether predomi¬ 
nant . . Kadphises It., Ooemo Kadphises, was a wealthy monar.-h, and tho 
founder of a powerful line of Scythic kings, us to whom inscriptions give uh 
some information. His date is about tho middle of tho first century A.D. 
His su f censors are the kings called on their coins KanerkeN and H* < rkes, 
and in tho records lCanishka and Iluvishka. Thoir rule compu.od tho 
whole of North-West India and tho Kubul V.illev.** Soo further pp. 129, 
168, 176; II. II. Wilson's Arinna Antigua, pp. 6, 9, 347-• : 77 ; The Arih.r- 
ological Survey of India by Sir Alexander Cunningham, vol. II, p. 238 ; vol. 
H. p ) . I, 03-70,* 88, 169, 102, 108 ; vol. Ill, pp. 30, 82; voi. V, p. 

67 ; vol. >‘.i\', p. 68 : fol X Vi. V:*.C, p. 1Y: r mi I lig <• , >■'. VI, pp. 
217-19 ; vol. X, pp. 216, 216 ; vol. XVII contains the articl. on “ F.croHsti.in 
Deities on Iudu-Scethiau C«'' : ns n by M. Aurel Stein. Ph.D., to white. 1 
wioh to draw attention, the ugh 1 cannot as yot see mj w av t<> a v*-< \ :iu 
him in his, at all event*, ingenious conivturo of identifying th*« Cre'kP 
which ho him- \i pronounces re, UeJiy r v *tli tho inhilnnt s. 

Thu Banavawi (Bavaav«rf» and BaraoucwU) of lHolemv has been differ* nt y 
explained. Sumo toko it. i< r Kuodapio , otlr rs for KmiUuiatpUm. hohsuftr 
and \ncgendi. See Mr T. VV. MeOrindlu’s An i :d bid u as u**i:*oed by 
Ptolemy, p. 179. 
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The Koravas or Kora mas, moun¬ 
taineers, are indeed a tribe widely spread in Southern India. 
They are identical with the Kuruvas, of whom I shall speak 
later on. To the mountain climbing Malaca , whom I 
noticed on p. 21, correspond the terms Koraca , Korea and 
Korsa unless they are taken as modifications of Korava. 
We find these people especially in the Kanarese districts. 
They are well known as basket-makers. 68 

The Todas. 

The Todas or Tudas, as these pastoral rulers of the 
Blue Mountains, or Nilagiri of South India, are generally 
called, have to a certain extent baffled all inquiries con¬ 
cerning their origin. But there is no doubt that they belong 
to the Gaudian branch of the Gauda-Dravidian group. The 
supposition that the Todos are connected with the African 
Ethiopian has, I think, no foundation whatever. 09 

The question whether they are aborigines of, or immi¬ 
grants into, the country they at present inhabit, has been 
much discussed. The probability is that, according to their 
traditions, they left their original abodes and settled on the 
Nflagiri mountain range; but the time when this migration 
actually took place is shrouded in mystery. Yet, even if 
they ascended from the plains to the Nilagiri hills, this 
circumstance does not militate against the fact that originally 
in their old homes they were mountaineers. At all events 
very many centuries must have (lapsed since their settlement 
on the Nilagiri. They possess, so far as we can ascertain, 
no trustworthy traditions, no inscriptions, nor any literature 
concerning their ancient history. 




ON THE 
ioned, also Corawar. 


Ron p. 07. 

« Hm*. Limit « n • iii t - C oIgt i■ I \V . E. Marshall's A Phrenologist amongst the 
'lode p. l- “Tin iv ia uch v>f i no ‘ blameless Ethiopian ' about thorn 
something of the. J. v and « the ( haldimin in thoir appearance.” “On 
l ho evt of winding this work to tho proas, 1 would bog again to urge in y 
belief in the connection between the Di'Uvidiun Tod i and tho Ethiop. 
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•; The Todas are divided into five elans, namely: PaiK, 
Pekkun, Kuttan, Kenna and Todi. We meet the term Paiki 
again among the Hale-paikis of Naga, and the Kumara- 
paikas of North Kanara, who make toddy-drawing their 
chief occupation. The Hale-paikis of Manjarabad are 
called Devara makkalu or children of God, and the Paikis 
who take the lead among the Todas, for from them the 
Palal or high-priest is chosen, call themselves also Per mokh , 
or children of God. 70 

The derivation of Paiki is obscure ; can it be connected 
with tho Teiugu postposition pat\ above ? 


70 In The Tribes inhabiting the KoiUjhcrry Ililh, Mangalore, 1861, theRov. 
F. Metz says on p. 14 : “ At what period tho Todn s first uimo to and settled 
upon tho Neilgherries, v.v have no means of ascertaining ; for they have no 
literature, nor any inscriptions, and such of their traditions as I have 
hitherto heard them mention afford no clue whatever by which this 
mystery cun ho unravelled. From t! : : 1 „ nds, and some particular 

words contained in their language, I am led to think that, prior to 
migrating to these Hills, they must, perhaps for centuries, have inhabited 
a range lying to the North-East, in the direction of Hassanoor beyond 

* ho Gazolhntty pass. Part of the tribe appears to have settled in a 
northern d.rection near Collegal; for I am frequently pressed to go and visit 
them and bring back intelligence respecting their condition in life; 
prosperity with tho Todas, as in patriarchal times, consisting in the munbor 
and extent of their heads ” See also An Account of the Tribes on the Xeil- 
ghnnes t by J. Shortt, M.n., Madras, 1868, pp. 4-12. On p. 4 he writes- 
“ Todawars, or Torawurs. who are reputed to be the aborigines, and, it is 
said, were once clad m leaves and roamed as free and unrestrained lords of 
the soil, leading a pastoral nomadic life. . .Todawars, or Torawurs—the literal 
name given to herdsmen in tin Tamil language—are the principal tribe, and 
nio believed to bo the original inhabitants, a* * well as the territorial 
sovereigns of these Hill tracts. Not only do the Todars themselves claim 
this priority of existence and possession, but tho right in conceded to them 
by the other Hill tribes, who, in recognition of it, always paid a tribute to 
their Toda lords, consisting of one-sixth of the produce in kind; but, under tho 
British Government, this practice it* being gi dually dificoutinued. . . J'he 
Toda or Thoddur tribe consists of five distinct intersocuons or su b-Ji virions, 
namely (1) Poiky ; (2) Pekkan; (3) Kuttan ; ( I) Kenna; and (6) Tody. . . 
(Onp. 7.) The Toduwars are entirely a pastoral race, and load a peaceful 
tiunquil life, chiefly employed in tending their cattle. They curry no weapon 
of offouce or dcfonco fur protection against enemies of their t'v\n bind or 
wild b* .idt3, except a cowherd’s wand or Ptnff, whicl is made cb juugic ' • J 
generally, about feet long with a largo kn-M> or kond.” Compare further 
ibidem a Geographical and S: tl Mcnnir ij' a S ■ ret -j ih> Xci\h > rtj 

Mountains, by Captain J. Ouuhtorlimy, 1647, pp 61-/1:*: ‘‘This remarkable 
race differs in utmost every essential respect from, all other tribes of the 

24 
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fXyhey also do not show much interest in the old cai: 

itistvains, sepulchral structures, and other remains that_ 

found scattered all over these mountains, though they claim 
some as their own. It is, therefore, still a matter of some 
doubt whether these relies ought to be assigned to them in 
preference to the Kurumbas, who may perhaps have a more 
legitimate title to their possession. From many indications 
it would appear that the people who erooted these stone 
buildings must have been agriculturists. The Todas, on the 


natives of Hindustan, and their singular characteristics and strange hahits 
have given rise to much speculation us to their origin and history. As no 
clue has however yet been discovered cither in the form of monuments, coins 
or oven in their own traditions, by which research could he directed all 
theories broached upon the subject cannot be otherwise than vain and illusory 
especially those which have been based upon the assumption that the 



« « XT * v Is 11 cl Is li] 

images, bones, and other relies which are found in the remarkable ‘ cairns 
discovered in such numbers all over tho Train *1..’ 
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other hand, are now shepherds, and lead a simple pastoral and 
nomadic life. They do not devote themselves to the culti¬ 
vation of the soil, an occupation which the Badagas, who 
immigrated at a later period, especially follow. \et the 
assumption that the Todas have always led a pastoral life, if 
substantiated, seems to speak against the connection of the 
Todas with such structures. However, it is quite possible 
that the sickles found in the cairns may have been used for 
other than agricultural purposes. 71 


Lieutenant-Colonel Will mm. E. Marshall, London, 1873, pp. 2-8 and 136, 
and A Manual of the Nllagiri District, by H. B. Gri^g, Madras, 1880, pp. 
183-202. Compare about the Path Mr. Lewis Rico’s Mysore Inscriptions , 
Introduction, pp. xxxiii, xxxiv, and Motz, p. 35. 

•> See Rev. F. Metz, ibidem, p. 13 “ Some few of tho Todas maintain that 
the euirns aro tho work of their ancestors, but these aro rnon who have been 
examined by Europ* ms. The majority, and imperially tho most respectable 
of them, do not bold this opinion, and it would bo a etrange anomaly indeed 
in a people so p ivorbiol for their respect f jr tho dead, to allow, as the Todas 
do, those places of interment to bo rudely disturbed and desecrated by tho 
hands of strangers, did they believe them to bo tho receptacles of the ashes 
of their forefathers. Many of tho eirclos constructed of loose stones which 
have boon taken to bo dosortod temples of this tribe, wore doubtless nothing 
more than bulfalo-pens." And on p. 124 : 41 During tho 13 years that I have 
labored amongst and mixed with tho (hill-tribes, I have never found tho 
T«>das in any way interested in the cairns, whilst the fact of their making no 
objection to their being opened, taken in connection with tnneo 

of tho contents frequently consisting of plough-shares, oicklcs and other 
implements of husbandry, showing that the cairns wero constnr *ed by an 
agricultural race, which the Todas never were, are 1.' mo convincing proofs 
that they aro net the work of the Todas of a past generation." The Rev. 
Mr. Meta states that euch kiet-vains aro colled Mfinaru imuc, house 
of the Mvriaiy and recognises in the latter the Mfturyas or IT shock Tatars. 
Is it perhaps possible to connect tho term M^riaru v. ith the Mur tribe ':' 
Peculiarly enough Mcr is the Toda expression for the Kundnhs, as in tho 
Toda name Ni-rktlcdl for Kotagiri, the Kota village (Kabul) .f the 
Kandfths, hoo Brooks, p. 36. Compare Captain Congreve’s artiolo: The 
Antiquities of t/■ A't A.erry hills, including am Inquiry into the Descent ' 
thi XL: stavarsor Todays, in the M*’ «.•* Jouru \/ / ' atm - mA , Ls»7, 

vol. NIV, No. 32, j>p. 77-11'’ Liouten mt-Oolonel Cor. -iwo coth 
tiro Todas were tho c. nstruetors of the old cairns and ho give* on pp 84, s » 
his reasons L r it : “ 1st. Tho shape of the *>airn. . aC •rule of stones * o-.iL. 
to that of th< cemeteries «*f tho Thaut.rwars at this (la>. -’nd. I ho 1 ,,,r * 8 

and othci utcn-iln, knives, arrow-httada, shreds of cloth, mingled with • hiucoal 
nnd honey e and in the cairn.. are pr*vi ■ lv the e.me -u-tielei bur;- d at tho 
(unoral of \ nr* dern Tlvuit/twar 3rd In both c*uh * th*thin oth r»n d* [ 1 a’tc 1 
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Some of their legends connect the Todas with the Raksasa 
king Havana , others with his great antagonist, Rama . The 
ancestors of the Todas are said to have been the palanquin 
bearers of Havana; if so, they belong to the Gauda-Dravi- 


in holes under large slabs in the middle of the cemeteries. 4th. The nu¬ 
merous figures of buffaloes, some with belle round their necks, made of 
pottery, found in the cairne aro monuments of tho antiquity of thoThnu- 
luwar custom of sacrificing buffaloes doconitod with bolls ut. funerals. 6th. 
In every case I have observed a Thautawar villngo situated contiguously to 
the cairn, manifesting some connection. 6th. The Thautawars claim to be 
the original proprietors of tho land, a claim acknowledged by the English, as 
well as the Native inhabitant? of the Hills. 7th. Tho prevailing opinion 
amongst the latter that these cairns belonged to the early Thautawar poople. 
8 th. The absence of any inscription on any of tho vessels dug out of the 
cairns, considered with reference to the fact of the Thautawars having no 
written language. Oth. The circumstance of some lascars attempting 
to open a cairn in search of treasure being compelled to desist in their 
enterprise by tho Thautawars of an adjoining village.” Dr. Shortt, in 
the article above mentioned, says on p. 45: “Tho Todas themselves 
attribute the cairns found on the Neilgherries, sometimes to a people 
who preceded them, at others to the Kurumban, and that they formed their 
burial places ... It is generally believed by the Natives that these cairns 
and cromlechs are tho work of the followers of tho Pandean Kings, and that 
they at one time ruled on the Neilghemca Iso. Tho Todas and Badngas 
likewise believe this, while some oi th■.!a attribute them to the Kurumbas. 
The Rev. Mr. Metz i* also of the latter opinion, and I am inclined to coincide 
wii h this gentleman.” boo also J. \V. Brooks’ Primitive Tribes of the KVa • 
< 7 ; is y pp. 72- 110 ; p. 95 : “The Pemnganad cairns, lying between Kotagherry 
and Kedanad, differ lens from those at Tune-ri ; tho figures are generally 
small *i and rougher, and tho colour darker, but the urns aro often very fine 
with strong gin?,o of mica . . It is, however, remarkable that the rougher 
remains aro found in tbo division in which lie the two (probably) oldest Toda 
mands, curd the only cairns claimed by the Todays.. (On p. 96^) At one time, 
they wore generally assign 1 to tho Todas; and Colon* l Congreve wrote an 
elaborate #Bay to provo tho Scythian origin of this p 6 m ft, nd thd 
to the cairns. His large theories, and occasionally incorrect facts, dis¬ 
credited his cause rather unduly, and of late year? the cairns have been 
generally attributed either to tho K or umbos or to an extinct raco. Those 
who held those views, however, seem to have hem unaware of, or to have 
overlooked, tho significant fact that the Todas ovm now burn their dead 
in ii circle of stones and bury the ashes there. Now. not only may tho 
eirclo of stones bo railed the fundamental idea of cairns and barrows, but 
p of i , in consist of insignificant circles of stones, hardly to be distin¬ 
guished from Toda Azdra s except by the trees or bushes which indicate 
their greater age... (On p. 97.i It will bo seen that thoso old Azarins 
(supposing them to ho Avdrar.i ), h« w one or two t mrked point* of approxi¬ 
mation to On- e.-iiies. 1st. They prove that metal ornaments and object 
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dian race, of whom Havana was an ancient representative. 
This report is more likely to he true than that which des¬ 
cribes thorn as llama’s followers who eventually settled in 
the south. 72 


ol value wero in old limes actually buried by the Toduu, instead of being, 
as now, only offered to the flumes and taken away. 2nd. Those objects 
include iron speurB, chisels, and stylos f at present unused by tho Todns, 
l>ut common in tho onirna. Tho spears wore of rathor different shupo 
from moat of those figured. An old Toda, who had had possession of the 
spear of KotOn, bat professed to hare lost it, told mo that it was something 
like these, but longer. Tho style is very like some used in Malabar, hol¬ 
low at tho top; ono cannot, however, imagino that writing v. .3 over a 
Toda accomplishment; it may have been used for marking pottery. 3rd. 
Tho receptacle for tho ashes and remains, instead of being indifferently 
placed at any side of tho circle, was, in three eases out of four, at the 
north-east edgo... (On p. 990 Against tho theory that the cairns bolong to tho 
Todas it h:n been urged that they do not claim them. This is not strictly 
correct; they do, as has boon shown, claim some. But oven if the statement 
were entirely true, it is not of much consoquem e_with a people like Todas. 

I have known a Toda, while pointing out tho Azdram in which a funeral 
ceromony then going forward was to terminate, profess ontire ignorance of 
the object of somo other stono circles closo at hand, obviously old Azdrams 
belonging to tbe same inand ; so that their disclaimer of the cairns carries 
little weight. It has been further stated that tho cairns contain agricul¬ 
tural implements, and must therefore have belonged to a comparatively 
civiiizod people. Except tho curi ms shears, which may have been used for 
various purposes, the only agricultural implements which have appeared in 
these investigations are sickles. Those may have been used for cutting 
grass and bushes, and it is singular that, although tho Todas do not now 
use any tool of the kind, they burn with the dead the KafkrAti^ a largo 
-curved knife, apparently intended for some such purpose, although, except 
in one instance, the cairn sicklo9 aro of different shape The KafhatU, 
when committed to tho flames, is bound round with cotton cloth, traces of 
which ar-^ often found on tho razors in the cairns. On tho whole, T think 
it is more satisfactory to assign the cairns to the Todas than to an unknown 
race.” 11c id also Mr. U. B. Grigg’s Manual of tho Mktgirx Dialrtc., pp. 229- 
247 ; about the origin of the remains, see p. 241 ; and about tho sculptured 
cromlechs consult this passage: “ As regards the third class of monumc nts, 
none of tho present hill inhabitants of tho Hills arc capable- of ©k 00 u ting tn ulp- 
tures of even so elementary a degree of art as those on the cromlepba." Mr. 
M. J. Walhouse has iu the third and fifth volumes of tho lnd\.tn • /.v 

writ ton some articles on the funerals, Ac., of tho T «.»dus, and in vot \ l.» 
p. 41, ho sa\s: “ At an s' rate it is clear that those circle; (A.utnunl at * 1 
claimed and formed by tho Todas.*' 

72 Heo Captain A . E ii'kness’s 'Description of a tinyuhtr Af original 7l<iC4 
inhabiting ih Summit of the !>€>'*'</ //».">. pp • f ' I hi v hn\o 

some tradition bearing rofer-nro to a period about tho time of hi van, 
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The Todas have five kinds of priests, of whom the Fellah 
are held in the greatest sanctity. The Palais, who are five 
in number, belong to the highest class of the Todas and 
have charge of the sacred bells, which they carry to every 
Mand or hamlet. They subsist on the milk of the sacred herd 
and have a Kavaldl as their attendant. The other priests of 
lower degree aro the Varlal, Kokvali, Kurpuli and Pali- 
karpal. The temples, which are of two kinds, are called 
Bon and Paid, the former being sugarloaf-shaped and the 
latter like an ordinary house. There are, at present, only 
four Boas in existence ; they may have originally belonged to 
some other race, as the Todas do not appear to hold them 
in very great respect, and their ministering priests belong- 
only to the second rank. 

J !ie Todas have a large pantheon, but they revere par¬ 
ticularly a hunting god called Betakan , the son of Dirkish, 
the son of JEn, the first Toda. His temple is at Nambala- 
kod, in the Warned. Besides him they worship HmadScn , 
whose representative is tho sacred buffalo-bell, which lian-s 
from tho 1100 k of tho finest buffalo of the sacred herd?- 1 
Iho buttnlo is mdigonous ouly in the south-east of Asia, 


tw ?'rn! y lh ''• county. Ono among those Is that 

unhide to t-wTl WW! ‘v ro V jr, '‘- 0f «*»»"’ that, Wng nftrrwnnl., 

SSwtoSLllirSf" unp ^" 0j oi! itavBn - 

, u O' 1 L " females and children on thoir ehoulders, and vowing 
to wear no cove, mg on thoir hands till they had wreaked their v.nge.m* 
on the,r o P pn )Mra . Congreve, A. o p. „ 0f says on the contrary : 

lho Thantawars hive a tradition that thoir ancestors worn ftihiocta of 
Rat unnoh with who,,, 'hoy llod l,..fore Hamah.” About Iho legend of the 
lodas 1 iving his o (lie pul tnqiii., I were™ of Havana, five Mr. II. B. Orive’s 

f!' Z M 2 ; 2S2 , A1k ’" ! liieir c-omiug with Rama consult 

'; 1 RV - F ' M "t*. l - ,; '"> P- “Tho Brahmins of the pluins maintain 

■ ■ fho train of llama when lie enmu from tho 

North to a Havana and tl 

di sort. d „ : ,d 1 0.1 to tho Hills , but of this tradition tho Todas twelves 
know nothing” .read also p. 05, and 5Ir. Grigg’s p M8 . 

W. Brooks' Accent of th. BrtmMoo Tribe, a*d HToon- 
”7/m. PI ’ , * ,7: * n<1 Mr «• u. Grieg’, Jfam/, pp. 
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i.o., in South India, Burma and parts of China. It is not a 
native of the North-West. The most valuable property of 
the original inhabitants must have been formed by the herds 
of these animals, which were and are still highly esteemed 
and regarded worthy of carrying the symbol of the deity. 
The worship of the buffalo is a most striking feature and 
can only be traced to very ancient times. The buffalo figures 
also in Mdhwnatiy a town founded by king Mahismat , whoso 
name implies that he was rich in buffaloes. The worship 
of the fire, or of Agni , prevailed here, and women were 
allowed unrestricted liberty in the choice of their husbands. 
The city was situated in the plateau soutli of the Goda¬ 
vari, most probably on a tributary of the Krishna. King 
Nila of Daksinapatha reigned here. He is mentioned as 
an ally of Dmyodhana, though he was killed in battle by the 
son of Drona. 71 The people of king Nila ore called the 
Mdhisalcas, and are mentioned in the Sloka previously to 
the Ku! , the inhabitants of Kolva or Kolagin . This 

circumstance places the Mahisakas locally in proximity with 
the Gond tribes. Mysore or Mahisdmra , the country named 
according to tradition after the buffalo-shaped Asura Malaga, 
may have been a part of king Nila’s empire. The Nllagiri 
mountains and Mysore are conterminous. Tho name of the 
Asura Mahisa is in this oaso also used as representing (ho 


74 Compare tho Udyfyaparva XV1IT, 23, 24 of tho Muhahhilrata: 

»Sii ca samprapya Kaur&vyum tatraivAnturdudho f ulfl, 
tathft Mfthifnvitlvafil NllO NllAyudhuis saha 2C>. 

AlahlpAtd mahftvirj'oir Daksmaputhavasibhih. 24. 

and ibidem, DrOnapoiva XXXI, 24,26, 

8 ;i plutah flyandonat toaniAn-Nllnfr-a, rmavar&aihhjrt 

Airah kayftddimitiun. nuch^t putnttrivut. 24. 
Ta-yGnnCilftriisam aunasam tfimh Lay At wikumjaluiu 
B'illonOiAliarad-I)raunih siunyamttna ivAnaprhu. ° ’• , 

8 co Christ i;' n Lawon’a Indiuh* AltfttfiumAunde, vol. I, pl>- ( or 

607 669 in tho first edition). ^ 

About the town Mahifinaii i^Mah. 6vara) on tlu Nani id - m l i r r ' 
r uo the article “ Mahu4ciur.i in Mil ,A” by Kuoji Vasu 1 \a Tullu, m.a., m 
the Indian Andtjuary, vol. IV. ^1676), pp- -iiO-AlS. 
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people of the Mahisas or Maliisakas , a circumstance to which 
I have previously on p. 14 drawn attention in the case of 
the demons Bala, Malla and others. 

Tho word Mahim has when combined with the Marathi 
Bd for Bdpa , father, assumed the form of Mahsoba , and the 
demon Mahsoba is to this day held in high voneration among 
the cultivators and the lower classes of the population. A 
stoneblock generally covered with red-lead colour and stand* 
ing in a circle of other stones serves as his representative. 
The structure resembles in this respect the rude stones wor¬ 
shipped by the Ku rumbas. Of these I shall speak later on. 
The worship of the buffalo to which the Todas still adhere i3 
vory interesting and may perhaps indicate the origin of this 
a i *ut tribe. Some Goad tribes also sacrifice the buffalo, 
subject deserves to bo fully enquired into. 75 
ike other primitive races of Turanian or Scythian 
the Todas revere the great luminaries of the sky, the 
and the Moon, besides the Fire. They have a very 

Durga v,r Bhav&nl killed tho buffalo-shaped Asura Mahim, the well- 
known Mohifftsura, after whom Mysore is caUed. 

According to the legend in the M&rkand0yapur*tia Diti had lost all her 
eons, tho Asuras, in the battle between, tho Gods and the Asuias. With tho 
object to anihilate tho Gods sbo assumed the shape of a buffiilo, and under¬ 
went such dreadful austerities in order to propitiate Brahma, and to obtain a 
con, that the whole world was shaken in its foundations and what was worse, 
tho sago Suparava, was disturbed in his quiot hermitage. 1 lo therefore cursed 
Dili to bring forth a buffalo instead of a human-shaped son. Brahma miti¬ 
gated this curse by confining the buffalo form to the head and aUowing tho 
remaindor of tho body to be like that of a man. This offspring was called 
Mahi§flsura who defeatu 1 tho gods and ill-treated them, till they appealed 
for help to Visnu and Siva, who jointly produced a beautiful representation 
of Bhav&nl, tho MaM^dsuramardanl, who ulow tho monster. 

The Gazetteer of Atiranga?J mentions MahtUbS on pp. 347 and 358 : 
lt Maliieliasura, who was slain by Parvati. and in honor of whom the feast 
of Dassura is celebrated, is probably Mabsoba, a demon much worshipped 
by the lower classos and especially by the cultivators, for the purpose of 
rendering thoir fields fertUo. The image is like a natural Linga, consisting 
of any rounded stone of considerable size, found in the corner or to the side 
of a field. This whon covered with rod-lead becomes Mahsoba, to w hich 
prayers are addressed, and coconnuL, fowls, and goats are offered (p. 317). . 
On Ihe so thorn side of the Ohauki pi.as, in the Lakenw&ra range botweon 
Aiimug-ib&d and Phulmoxi, there is a shrine of Mahsoba, consisting of a 
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dim idea of the divine powers; they possess hardly any 
religious rites; hut they firmly believe in the existence of a 
life after death, in a heaven for the good and a hell for 
the bad. 

The ceremonies at births, marriages and funerals are 
very curious and have often been described. They burn 
their dead with the face downwards, a custom which prevails 
still among the aborigines of some parts of Central India. 
The Todas go always bareheaded, as also do the Khonds. 
The habit of polyandry peculiar to the Gauda-Dravidian 
race is also prevalent among the Todas. 

The interest which this tribe has excited is mainly duo to 
their fine and striking appearance so different from that of 
other races and to their dwelling in a most picturesque country. 
The Todas are regarded by the other hill tribes as the lords 
of the soil, and as Hindi exact a tribute {yudii) from them. 
How they obtained this supremacy is unknown, and the 
acquisition of their influence is the more remarkable, as, 
unless they have greatly changed since their first appearance, 
they are not a war-like race, and could not have forced their 
way into these hills with the aid of arms. The foot that 
the Todas enjoy this peaceful supremacy proves them to 
bo very ancient, if not tho aboriginal inhabitants of these 
Hills. The Todas are steadily decreasing in numbers and, 
according to the last census, numbered only 689. Their 
reputation as sorcerers stood them in good stead and perhaps 
frightened into submission those who might otherwise have 
molested them. The Todas alono among the hill tribes 


Block of etono surrounded with smaller pieces, and ulj covered with rod-lead. 
Dur\np the jatra which is held in the month of Ch-n'rn, ancl lusts for four 
day a, pi oplo of all cast h, but especially tho Kunbis, flock from • irele of a 
hundred miles, and oft’.r many sheep in sacrifice.” 

Tho buffalo was tho carri. r of Yamit, and he iu therefore aUo known ns 
Jtahifrlhvnj* and Skanda is known as and 

one of his Matfis is called Mar. \*ri: .*.»/. .Mahisa or Al. ■ ;a. -Main... ku 
Mahipnkn are names of people. M his* ‘ ■ * i^ tho name *»i a pLu-c, MkH . / 
that ot a mixed casta, and '• is...’ be idoe in can i me a herdsman is a 1 . u^d 
iu the soiiDO of a man who lhc» bv the prontUutjon. of his wife. -Scop. 104. 
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•e not afraid of the Kurumbas, who are generally shunned 
as wizards. 


Very many conjectures have been ventured to explain 
the term Toda or Tuda. The d in this word is, according to 
Bishop Caldwell and the Rev. Mr. Metz, dental and not 
lingual, as the Rev. Dr. Pope is inclined to believe for he 
spells it Tuda. Dr. Pope does so probably to support the 
derivation he proposes. Ho connects the name of the Toda 
with the Tamil word Tolam, herd, and derives from it a pro¬ 
blematic word Tolan, in the sense of herdsman. The modern 
Tamil Tolu, a fold for cattle, is the root of Toluvam which is 
again contracted into Tolam. Toluoar signifies according 
to the dictionaries agriculturists, but the word Tolar in this 
meaning is not given. Besides, the o in Tolar is long, while 
that m Toda is short. Moreover, the people who keep these 
cattle-stalls are not herdsmen, but agriculturists. On the 

other hand the Todas are a pastoral, and not an agricultural 
tribe. 76 


Having met with no explanation which satisfies mo, I 
venture to propose one myself. I beliove that the t in Toda 
or Tuda is a modification of an original k, and that the real 
name is Koda or Kuda. This I explain as a derivation of 


Q J:: D . r \' Wln " W * DUUonaru, p. C3 «, wh.ro Tol m ,r 

Mm/ tX J' fU “ od “ a ,/r Seouurdadrr. In Col. 

-I S r' 'IT ^ Bnt P- 1 I. a- foliowii: 

T lf • S ’ r v r. “ 4 = ««*. And thus Tors van or 

Tirana (Popo).” Compare Bishop Caldwell's Introduction Com- 

jmatno firand.an W, p. 37: “Dr. Pope connects tho name of tho 
Todas with tho Tamil w *rd Torn, a herd; but tho d of Tuda is not tho 
lingual d, but tho dental, which has no relationship to r or l. Tho derivation 
of tho narao may bo regarded as at present unknown/* Tho Rov. I. Kittel 
writ ; a to the Indian Antiquary, vol. Ill, p 205: “In Fart XXIX of the 
Indit Antiquary , p. 93 seq, tho numo of a well-known small tril> 0 on the 
Nilagiri is given as ‘Toda.’ Tho lingual d in this word is not in tho 
mouth ,f tli NHagiri p< pie, those pronouncing it 4 Toda/ Tho suine 
remark io to bo applied to the word 4 Kota * on p. 96 ; tho true spoiling of 
thm name 1 1 ‘ Kota ' Tho w rd 1 Toda * may mean 4 man of the top * soil. 

tho hi lit.. ‘ Kobi’ ran bo derived from various Dravitfa roots • it it> 
diilu alt to say vhat its true moaning is Certainly it does not moan 4 cow- 
killer/ some l.uv» thought/* 
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ko or ku, mountain and Koda or Kudu signifies then a 
mountaineer. The change of k into t is perhaps not very 
common, yet it takes place occasionally. The Tamil kSl 
to ask, is, e.g., tal in Gondi; the Irula telage, below, corres- 
ponds to tala in Tamil and Malayalam; the Kurg kidatu and 
the Tamil kite, below, is tirt in Tulu. The town Kondoia, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, is likewise called Tondata, and the 
district Khandesh is also known as Tandesh. The same change 
can be observed in the middle of a word, as the Sanskrit 
M alt a frontal mark, becomes optionally tihtkam and tilatam in 


Tamil, and sattt 'ku is altered into catturikam or euttu, Ham.’' 1 

Peculiarly enough, when inquiring into their name, I 
was informed by various Nativos and oven by somo Todas 
that tho Todavar Q/sirpewr are also called Kodavar G <sr '/scw'V' 5 

And this statement which supports my conjecture is up¬ 
held by several names of persons and places. 1 take thus 
Kodanful, which lies near Kotagiri, and is tho seat of one of 
tho Pal ijs containing somo of the most undent Todamands 
in tho sense of denoting the distriot of the Kodas. 79 One of 


77 The generally accepted derivation of Telugn or Telinga is from 
Trilihga, hut this romiins doubtful as tho term Triliftga is a corruption 
of Trikalinga, to which the Mod jdlingam of Pliny corresponds: “Insula 
in Gango ost magnjD ftmplitudinis gontom r,»ntin.mM urmrn, M< ’ . y • .* 

nomine Hist. Natur. Lib. VI, cap. 22. If Tolingu is a inodiflod form 
of Kaling i, this word would provide another example of tho interchange 
between a k and t. About Tandesh, see p. 159, n. 54. 

Tlio t is occasionally chosen ua tho representative of all tho others con¬ 
sonants, Kaumarila is thus playfully changed into Tauidiita In YedunU- 
dOsikftc&rva’s To J . uyktakaldpa, and pftduka into tdtuta in tho Pddula- 

suhasra of the same author. . , r _ 

C Madurantyaka Pitlai, the clerk of Major-taom.ial Morgan, 
has fold me of hi* own aooonf that ho has often hoard the Todavar call 
themselves and bo called Kodavar. Some Kotos whom 1 askod eoafleroo^ 
thia evidence. A few Todao fold mo tho same. They m^ght Uvo 
to please mo, but they had no ronoon for so doing, as I had not oxp* ... J 

to them any opinion on that subject. , 

" Kodanad lies on tho north of Paranganful. It contains onei of^the 

oldest mauds and between it and Kotujriri ;11< ’ ' mn . , th . 

Cromlechs of Hlni nru. Some doiivo tho name of Kodam J ro - 

Toda word for monkey, which ™,«nd 8 to the Koft ;; m. 

Bnduga, Rurumba, and Irula koratyu. But the presence o 
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the ancestors of the Todas is called Koten, 80 and the Huli- 
kaldrug is also named Kodatha-betta, after the god 
Kodatlia. 81 

The Todas have many customs which are also met with 
among other tribes, e.g ., among the Kola. But this coin¬ 
cidence does not prove the existence of any relationship. The 
game rites and practices often prevail among totally different 
people who live at a great distance from one another. The 
singular custom by which the youngest son becomes heir to 
the property in opposition to the law of primogeniture is 
observed by the Todas in South India as well as by some 
Holstein peasants in North Germany. 


brown monkey hodan (; turn, * i being the black monkey) is hardly a distinctive 
feature of any district on the hills. It is perhaps possible that the Todas 
changed the initi il letter of their original name in order to avoid any 
allusion to that of the monkey. 

80 About Koten read Brocks’ Primitive Tribes of the Ntlttgiri, pp. 34, 36, 
37, 97, 99. Koten is said to have brought the Kotas up to the hills, though 
they are also r.jpn :;--ntcd to have been horn onth. hills, p. 3c : “ KotSn went 
to tho KwvLuhs, and established a Txriari and Pdtdl» f and placed the Kotas 
at the Kundah Kotagiri, called by the Todas Morkokal ”... 37. “ After tin's, 
Kot m v, . tit to a Kurumba villago in Bani Shlma, and on his return, when 
bathing in a stream, a hair of u golden colour came to his hand; hn followed 
it up fit cam to iind tho owner of the hair, and saw a Swami woman by 
name Torkuuh, whom ho married. After this, KotOn returned home to his 
mand near lh< Avalanche. Kotsn slept on a doer akin, wort a silver 
ring, and carried a spoar, l ow, and arrow. On tho night of his return ho 
went to site;-, and in the morning nothing was found of him but his 
spear and ring and some blood on tho decr-skin. Ho and Torkosh wore 
tmnoformed into two hills, .. on tho Sisup&ru nidcof the hills, to which both 
Kuruiub 1 i and Todas pay occasional ceremonial visits. Tho Kurumhus light 
ft lamp on the hiU TOrkosh. When tho Todas e< those two hills, they sing 
tho hong nb;ut KotOn. (Thus tiro gods ar.j connected in tho.v traditions 
with different hills, . iz. :—Diri. Mi, Kvl&lba, PQrsh, K< t n, and Terkoflh. 
If the Todas originally doifiod every bill, not an unnatural woiship lor 
mountaineers, tho number of their god*, otherwise astonishing, is accounted 
for. Tho To da , in common with tho other hill tribes, otill offer ghco to bo 
burnt to Mub-swaramalO).” 

About Kodathu read ibidem, p. 35: li One day tho Gods took counsel, 
cay mg ‘ why docs lb© kite como hoi lot uh drivr. him out so ono of them, 
Kodfttha, took tlm kite home to Kodatha-betta (Hulikaldtirgu), and pushed 
him o\ or; the kite, in failing, < night hold of a bamboo, with which lie 
roturmd, and fdruck ivodathw’ii hr.id, so that it split into throo pi- oou.*’ 
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. Though it is difficult as yet to decide definitively the 
ethnological status of the Todas, I believe I have been 
successful in assigning them to the Gaudian branch of the 
Gauda-Dravidian race. 


The Kotas. 

Next to the TCurumbas and Todas the Kotas are the 
most ancient inhabitants of the Nllagiri rango. According 
to Toda tradition Koten introduced them to these hills. 
Though they are regarded as the Pariah element among the 
hill-tribes, it is possible that they were originally more 
nearly related to the Todas, whom they call their annata - 
main, i.e.y brothers. They have many customs in common with 
the Todas, e.r/. y that which constitutes the youngest brother 
as heir of the house, a practice which seems also to prevail 
among the Kurumbas. They recognize no caste distinctions, 
but are sub-divided into Kerh or streets. They are a very 
industrious tribe and dovote themselves to agriculture and to 
various sorts of handicrafts. They excel as carpenters, smiths, 
tanners, basket-makers, &c. They acknowledge tho Todas 
as the lords of the soil, and pay them tribute (gudu ). They 
are well-formed, of averago height, not bad featured and fair- 
skinned. They live in seven villages, ono of which is in the 
neighbourhood of Gudalur. 82 Tho last census fixes their 


62 Comparo Dr. Short, -j Account of tho Tribes of tho Nii'ghorricSy pp. 
58-57: “This tribe ranks next to the Todas in priority of occupation of 
these hill*. They have no caste, and are in this reapcvfc oijual to tho 
Pariaha of tho low country ; and us a body, are tho most industrious of Iho 
hill tribes, giving much of t r ir time and attention to ugriculturo and 
handicraft, &c. . . . Thi y also employ thorn selves as Curriers, and archighlv 
osteenxed in the plains l.»r tho excellent leather they cure . . . Thoy ac¬ 
knowledge th • Todas as L vJo <1 tho sei). . . At tho anno time the) oxmt 
from ouch ham lot of tho Budugns within certain distance ol t u<.ir own \ illaj.ro, 
ccrtnin annual fees, which thoy rooeivo in kind for services rendered uj 
handicraftsmen, , ia addili m to that of o( v m-'-m d . i festive OLvasionn 
fv,r menial services performed . . In confirmation of their having followed 

tho Today as settlorthese Hills thoy hold tY- boat L"*'ds, and htwo 
tho privilege of selecting tho best whenever thoy wish to extend their hold 
ings. They am well aoado and of tolc able height, ra> • or good featured uud 
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number at 1,122 souls, 55 Kotas are assigned to the Bombay 
Presidency. 83 


It seems probable that the Todas and Kotas lived near 
each other before the settlement of the latter on the Nilaghi 
Tlieir dialects too betray a great resemblance, and, if my 
conjecture concerning the original name of the Todas is 
C0Ilf irined, their names at first were also much alike. 84 Tho 
Kotas are the only hill people who are not afraid of the 
Todas, and they treat them occasionally even with bare 
courtesy, though, as a rule, a Kdta, when meeting a Toda 
and Badaga, lifts both his hands to his face and makes his 
obeisance from a distance. They do also not, like the other 
hill-tribes, stand in awe of the mystei-ious power of witch¬ 
craft, with which the Todas are credited. 

According to a tradition of theirs they lived formerly 
on Kollimalai, a mountain in Mysore. 35 They possess, like 
nr-t Hindus, a tradition concerning their special creation, 
lli-ir god, Kamataraya, perspired once profusely and “ho 
“ wiped from his forehoad three drops of perspiration, and 
“ out of them formed the most ancient of the hill-tribes, viz., 

*' the Todas ’ Kurumbas, and Kotas. The Todas were told to 
La'.< principally upon milk; tho Kurumbas were permitted 


light-akinncd, haying a copper color, and some of them are tho fairest- 
skinned among tho 11,11 tribes. They have wall formed heads, covered 
Wll “ lon g ljiuck grown long and lot loose, or tied up cardojaly ;i t 

the .c]' of the head. 'Tho worncD aro of moderate height, of fair build 
of body, and not nearly so good-looking a* tho men ” Road also Breaks* 
Primitive Triha of the Xilijiris, pp. 40-17 ; and Metz, pp. 127-132. 

Tho Oonnua mention.: 3,2 :j *2 Kotamah in the North-Western Provinces 

1,112 IxoiakiiSy 072 Kotayua and 1 ,*76 Ko it haras in Madras. 

“ Sue Ew. F. Mloti, laoo citato , p. U7: “Tho close alfinity existincr 
net woon tho language of iho Todas and that of tho Kotas loads mo to believo 
t both these tribes camo from tho same quarter, and that they probably 
•ottlod on Ihu Noilghorricfl ut about tho samo period.” * 

Soo MoU, J d p. 127 : “ According to one of their tradition? th© 
Ivutas formerly liveloaum mntaiain Myeoro, called fvollimald. nfi r which 
inn im ‘ • • • v '»llagi: they built on tho Neilghorrios. They now 

occupy floyru Udombly largo village*, all of which aro known by tho goncial 
mu-iO of Kotagiri, or Cow-killeio' hill ” 
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“ to eat the flesh of buffalo calves; and the Kotas v/ere 
“ allowed perfect liberty in the choice of their food, being 
“ informed that they might oat carrion, if they could get 
“ nothing better, and beef also, though it is repulsive to all 
“ Hindu notions.” 86 

It is wrong to connect the name of the Kdtas with cow¬ 
slaying and to derive it from the Sanskrit gd-hatya. This 
derivation seems to have been suggested from Kohatur , one 
of the corrupted forms of the name of the Kotar or Koter. 
Aooording to the late Mr. Breeks, in his Primitive Tribes of 
the Nilagiris y p. 40 : “ The Todas call them Kuof, or cow- 
people ; ” but singularly enough the Toda word for cow is 
da/iam, like the Kurumba and Badaga dana. Dr. Pope on 
the othor hand goes so far as to contend that the Todas had 
no word for eow ; a statement which I regard as extremely 
venturous. However in both circumstances, if the Todas 
have no term for eow, or if that term is danam , they could not 
have called the Kotas, Kdof or cow-people. Moreover, the 
Kotas would not call themselves by such a name, nor would 
the Todas and the other hill-tribes who have no knowledge of 
Sanskrit apply a Sanskrit word to designate their neighbors. 
The derivation of the term Kota is, as clearly indicated, from 
the Gauda-Dravidian word ko f (ku), mountain, and the Kotas 
belong to the Gaudian branch. 87 It is a puculiar coincidence 


00 Mots, pp. 27 and 128: “The Kotas arc the only of all the hill 
tribes who practise the industrial arts, and they arc therefore essential 
almost to the very existence of tho other classes. They work in gold and 
silver, aro carp on tors and blacksmith*, tunnors and rope-makers, umbrella - 
makers, potters, and musicians, and aro at tho auno time cultivators of tho 
soil. They are, however, a squalid raco, living chi lly on carrion, and aro 
on this accour t a bye-word among the oth*"*r castes, who, while they feel that 
they cannot do without them, nevertheless abhor thorn for thoir tilt by 
habits. All the cattle that lie in the villngcs arc cam- i off by the Kotas, 
nnd feasted on by them, in common with tho vultures, with whose t;r tos 
their own precisely agreo: and at no time do tho Kotas thrivoso well ua 
when there is murrain among tho herds of the Todas and Rah ..as.' 

1,7 Son Brocks, p. 40 : “ Tho name is found differently spelt. Kota, 
Kolar, K ter, Kohutur. Tho derivation is uncertain. Kohata or Oohatv, 
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according to the statement of Mr. Ramiah, Deputy 
Superintendent of Mysore, the “ Lingayet Panchfilas (work¬ 
ers in metals) and Huttagars are called Kotars in this part 
of the country (Harihar), and they worship Kama (god) 
and Kurymona (goddess)/’ To this remark Mr. Breeks 83 
adds: “ Also that a caste of the same name exists in Marwar 
and Guzerat.” Dr. Fr. Buchanan makes a similar remark 
about the goddess of the Pahcalas . 80 


The occupation and the worship of the Mysore Kotas 
confirmed to a certain degree the tradition of the Nllagiri 
Kotas when they contend that they came from Mysore. 


cow-killer, haB boon suggested, but this seems doubtful. The Todas call 
them Kuof, or cow-people.” Read also Mr. H. B. Grigg’s District Manual, 
pp. 203-213. On p. 203 ho says: “The name is differently spelt Kotu[ 
Kotor, Kotar, Koliatur and Kotturs. Its derivation is doubtful. Tho 
Todas caU them Kuof or cow-men, and, arguing from this word, some 
connect it with Kb tSanB.) cow, and katya, i.e., cow-killing. Tho first part 
of tho dorivation is probably correct. 'They are emphatically mm of tho 
cou>, as opposed to the buffalo , the animal of tho Toda. Tho latter they are 
never allowed to keep ; tho former they keep, but do not, for superstitious 
raisons, milk.” Compare noto 7G on p. 190 where Rev. F. Kittel also 
deci-b s again at tho explanation of Kola as cow-killer, 

Tho Rev. Dr. Popo peculiarly enough declares on page 261 of his 
Turla Grammar in Lieut.-Colonel Marshall's Phrenologist amongst the Todas: 
“ iV No Tutja word for cow, plough, sword, or shield.” Yet according 
to Re.. I. Metz’o Vocabulary of the Toda Dialect in tho Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science, vol. XVII (1S57), p. 136, and to Mr. Brooks’ Voca¬ 
bulary, on p. 113, tho Toda equivalent for cow is dan am. Rov. F. Motz, 
loco citato, gives r.ckhcl as tho Toda word for plough, and urthbini (pro¬ 
nounced uUhbini) for to plough. 

w Sco Brocks’ Primitive Tibet of the NUagiris, p. 47. 

69 See Hr. Fr. Buchauan's Journey from Madras through Mysore, Canara, 
and Malabar, Madras, 1870, vol. I, p. 477 : “ The deity peculiar to the 
caste (of tho Pauehalar) is Cama-'huma, or Kalima, who is, they say, tho 
same with Parvati, tho wifo of .Si-a.” Compare Bre.-ks* Primitive Tribes, 
p. 44 : “ The chief Kota festiv 1, however, is the annual feast of Klmafariya, 
willed Kambata or Kamatad* Read a ho Grigg’s Manual, p. 205: “ Tho 
Kotas had. it ifl i. dd, formerly hut onu deity KumaUraya, bu. they also 
worship his wife (Kahaeuma or Kalikai), each i*b represented by a Bilvcr plate. 
Tho god is aho called Kambata and Kainate.’* Kdmata may bo of Sanskrit 
origin. Kami,d iva is a name of Siva, and K&mftk^i ono of JDuiga or Kali, 
"Tatis'tz&x> • kamdfumu 1 aiguilles in Tcdugu workman* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On the Kuravas (Kuruvas, Kurumas), Koracaru, 
Kurus (Ykrakulas), Kaurs, Kunnvvas. 

The above-mentioned names are representative terms of 
various kindred tribes who live scattered in this country. 
While a considerable majority of their relatives in Northern 
India have embraced agricultural pursuits and form a pre¬ 
ponderant element of the rustic population, many of their 
cousins in Southern India still cling to their old mountain 
homes, or roam as migratory hordes over the country, or are 
loading a pastoral life as sliephords. 

For the sake of lucidity I shall consider these tribes under 
separate heads and begin with the wandering Kuravas. 

On the Kuravas (Kuruvas, Kurumas), Koracaru, &c. 

Those wandoring tribes arc known over the greater part 
of India as Kuravas (Koravas) or Kurumas. They are also 
known as Koracaru (Korcaru, Korsaru or Kuruciyar), which 
term may be either a variation of Korava, the v being 
changed into e, or, as has been suggested, may bo explained 
as a mixed compound from kora mountain and tho Sans¬ 
krit root ear , to go, so that it means hill-walkers. In this 
case their name reminds one oi' their Dravidiau brothers 
the Malacar (Malasar). Dr. Francis Buchanan by calling 
the Koragas of South-Kauara K \ri r ;as, identifies them with 
the latter. At another place, however, ho names the Koravas 
also Koramas. 

In consequence of their roving life and the begging and 
cheating propensities which so many Kuravn- exhibit, they 
arc much disliked and shunned ^ They wander continually 




90 Compare Dr. Fnmoia Bui hnnnn’s Jouruty from Madra* through th* 
CountriM of Mysore y Can/rra, ai.u Mr.hlhir, second edition, vol. I. pp* 17^, 
176 : “Tho Commas, ov Oammaru. are a set of [’•• •pie considered by thi> 
Jlr&hman* as an impure or mix J brtwd They make brisketo und tmdi iu 
groin and salt to ± consider able ext* nt , but nano of them can read jr snitc. 
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from one place to another, gaining a precarious livelihood 
by making and selling wicker baskets of bamboo and reed 
grass, or mats and other household utensils of bamboo. 
Some of them also know how to prepare metal wires of steel, 
copper, and iron. They arc famous bird-catchers, clever 
snake-jugglers, and very experienced hunters. If nothing 
else offers, they pierce the ears of children to insert ornaments, 
or tattoo the limbs of persons who desire this embellishment 
of thorn body. Most of their women are fortune tellers, 
while the men profess often to be conjurors. 


They live, in general, in small camps of moveable huts, which are sometimes 
itationary near large towns; hat they are often in a state of daily motion, 
while the people are following the mercantile concerns. The Commas con¬ 
sist of four families, Maydrayuta. (Javadiru , AIaynapatr>* s and Satipatru . 
These arc analogous to tho Gfltrams of the Brahmans ; for a man and woman 
of tho bame family never intermarry, being considered as too nearly allied 
by kindred. The men are allowed a plurality of wives, and purchase them 
from their p ironts. Tho agreement is made for a certain number of famuit, 
which are to be paid by instalments, as they can he procured by the young 
woman’s industry ; for the women of this e.isto are very diligent in spinning 
and carrying on petty traffic. When tho bargain has boon made, the bride¬ 
groom provides four sheep, and some country rum, and gives a feast to 
the caste, concluding the cc r monv by wrapping a piece of new cloth round 
his bride. Should a man’s wife prove unfaithful, he generally contents 
himsoh with giving her a boating, as ah., is too valuable to bo parted with 
on slight grounds; but, if he i hoosoa, alio muvbe divorc'd. In this case he 
must assemble tho caste to u feast, whore he publicly declares his rcflolu- 
t.mn ; and tho woman is then at liberty to marry uny person that she chooses 
who is willing to take hor. The Cora,„n< do not follow nor employ tin! 
Brdhmati*; nor have they any priests, or sacred order. When in distress, 
they chiofly invoke \'<n nty Rdmana, the Tripafhi TlsAnu, and vow email 
offerings of money to his temple, should they escape. They frequently go 
into tho woods and sacrifice fowls, pigs, gouts, and sheep, to ,1/7 M , who is a 
malo deity, and is said by th< ltrdhmnus to ba a servant of hxvara ; but of 
this i ircumstanco tbo (bramax profess ignorance. They, as usual, eat tho 
sacrifice. Th» y have no images, nor do they worship any. Onoo in two or 
three years tho Cornnuu of a village make u collection among themselves, 
and pure!v, so a brass pot, in which they put five branch- « of tho Mclin <• :<d\- 
rachln and a eooo-riut. This is covered with flow, rs, and sprinkled 
aandol-wood wator. It is kept in a small temporary shed for three da\ s 
during which time tho people feast and dri . lsto 

Mari mu, the daughter of Sira. At tho end of tho three days they throw 
the pot into the water.” 

Hoad also Abb' J A. Ouboi .* Q, rip: <,n of the Character, Jfam , r» and 
Cmlwuefth* /' ^ Vo/ l .dta, thirdediti -a, Madias, 187D, pp :j3f, J3S ‘Thu 
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They generally bury their dead in solitary and unknown 
places at night, and the traces of their dead disappear so com¬ 
pletely that the Natives have a common saying: “ Nobody 
has seen a monkey’s carcass or the corpse of a Kurava, ’ and 
if anything is irretrievably lost the fact is intimated by the 
provei'b: “ It has gone to the bn rial place of the Kuravas 
and to the dancing room of the wandering actors.” 

As a rule they do not acknowledge the priestly supre¬ 
macy of the Brahmans, nor do they worship Hindu divini¬ 
ties, unless Hinduized to a certain extent. However, many 


van rants called Kura vers are divided into three branches. One of these is 
chiefly engaged in the traffic of salt, which they go, in bands, to the coasts 
to procure, and carry it to the interior of the country on the backs of asses, 
which thoy have in great droves. . . . The trade of another branch of the 
Kuravers is the manufacture of osier panniers, wicker bxikots, and other 
household utensils of that sort, or bamboo mate This class, like the 
meceding aro compelled to travorso the whole country, from plaoe to place, 
in quest of employment. . . . The third .species of Kuraver* is generally 
known under the name of KalU-Bantm or robbers : and indeed those who 
eoniposo this caste are generally thieves or sharpers, by profession and right 
hi i lion oxpertneae in fllohing belongs to this tribe. . . 

The Kalla- Bantru aro so expert in this species of robbery (of cutting through 
the mud wall an opening sufficiently large to pass through), that, in less 
than half-an-hour, they will carry off a rich lading of plunder, without being 
heard or suspocted till day-light discloses the villainy.” 

See 11. v. M. A. Sherrin -’s Kanin Trilr « md Caries, vol. TIT, p. 142: 
“ Koravar, a tribe of thieves and vagabonds wandering about the districts of 
the Carnatic. Thifc tribe is common to several districts. Among the Tamils 
those people are called Koravars, but by tho Tclugus, Yerakalaa. In North 
Arcot thoy mortgage their unmarried daughters to pay their creditors win n 
unable to pay their debts. Tn some districts thoy obtain their wives by 
purchase, giving a sum varying from thirty to seventy rupees. Tho clans 
int*'. which they aro divided do not intermarry. In Madura and South 
Arcot tho Koravars are hawkers, potty traders, deal. rs in salt, ju rlor.-i, box- 
nuil*era, breeders of pigs and d< - . ind are a drunken and d isolate 
rac Comparo J. LL Nelson’s Manual of Madura, P ut 11. p. HU, about 

th<- Kuravans . .. 

Consult further Dr. Edward Balfour “On tho ’Migratory Tr.b, s ot Native* 
in Central India in tho J .>doflh- 4 sialic Sora-tu cf Bengal. vol. XIII, 
1S44 pp. 0-12 : “ The Korawa. This migratory people arrange thorns I v. suite 
four divihi- ,., the Bajantri, Toling, Kolia, and Soli Korawii*. poking the 
name language, but non., of them interm o-ryin,' r cation with each other. 
Whence thoy originally migrated it would bo difficult r-jrhups r -w t«. rumo 
to :i conclusion, nor (ould it h, ; correctly if. Haino-l h w 1 >r they ext. nd. 
Tho Bujautri, ot Gaon ku Korawa thi musical t village K-nuw.i, uru mot 
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revere Venkate§vara of Tripati, or Siva and Kali in their 
cruder forms, the latter especially as Mariamma; Gurun&tha, 
a village ged, whose presence is indicated by a rude stone 
situated under a tree, is also an object of their veneration, 
though some Kurumbas claim him as their special god. Their 
own elders generally fill the position of priests. 

They practise polygamy and are said to pawn their wiveB 
for debt. Their family disputes are decided by arbitrators, 
but they often nurse their quarrels to such an extent that an 
interminable law suit is called a Kurava’s strife. 

They have different sub-divisions in various parts of the 
country, either according to their various clans or the occu¬ 
pation they follow, and the latter soon becomes a tribal 
distinction. Dr. Francis Buchanan mentions a classification 


with in Bejaporo, Bollary, Hyderabad and throughout Canara. . . Their 
food differs from that of the Hindoo as weU :u tho Mahomedan ; they never 
cat the cow or bullock, but the jackal, porcupine, hog and vcild boar, doer 
and tigers arc sought after and used by them. They deny that robbery is 
ever made a regular mode of earning a subsistence ; an honesty, however, 
that the peoplo among whom they dwell give them but littlo credit for. . 
They live by thieving, making grass screens and baskets. The men likewise 
attend at festivals, marriages, and births, as musicians, which has obtained 
for them the mime of Bajuntri. . . The women, too, earn a little ruon<v by 
tattooing on th< skin the marks and figuros of the gods, which tho fomales 
of all castes of Hindus ornament their arms and foreheads with. . . Tho 
ago for marrying is not a fixed time , and, different from every othor people 
in Indin, tho youth of tho fomalo is not thought <>i consequence. ... It is 
not unusual to have two, thee, or four wives in one household, among this 
people. . This people livo virtuously ; tho abandonment of their daughb rs in 
never m:\do a trade of, and othtr classes speak favorably of their chastity. 
They r: npect Brahmins ; though they never . *;ec m to r^spoct tho gods of tho 
Hindo< mythology. • . Tin Toling Korawa (goncnilly known as Kusbi, 

Korawn, Arbor* Pal W.do, pro* ituto Kornwuu) gain a livelihood by buuket- 
xnnking and scdling broom , in making which tlicir wives o^'is* ; but thoir 
cliicf mens of subsist mi u is in the- prostitution of thcii female ielati.es 
whom, f'>r that purpoj,•, they devote to the gods from thoir birth. . . Tho 
goddess, in whoso service the li.-s of tho T\ ling K^.uwaa* devoted women 
arc thus to V npont, hen her chief shrine near Bellary. They never devote 
move than on.* of their daughters; tho r;?st av< married and made horn ht 
women of . . r J ins branch bur tin ir dead, and tho food that w •. most liked 
by the deceased is pUeod at. the ht.iuof the grave. Tho most favorable 
amen of th t it<- of the rh-parted soul is di.awn from its being i aten 1»> 
a cio v loss auspioioufl if by a cow . but i t both tho crow und cow decline to 
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based on the family system, while Abbe Dubois gives 
another derived from occupation, and Dr. Balfour prefers 
one of local origin. 


In the census report these people are arranged under 
different heads, and their aggregate number amounts to 
nearly 175,000. 01 


On the Kurus (Ybrakulas) and Kaurs. 

Another tribe who are acknowledged as a separate 
class of tho Kuravas are the YcrakuJavdndlu or Yerakala- 
varu, who call themselves Kuru, Kuluvuru or Kola, while 
the Tamil people designate them as Kuravar , whom they 
resemble in their manners and oustoms. 02 They live in 


eat it, they doom tlio dead to have lived a very depraved life, and impose 
a heavy fine on hit* relatives for having permitted such ovil ways.” 

About tho name consult Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms , by 
XX. if. Wilson, p. 294 : “ Koracharu , also Korcharu y Koj varu , ov Korsaru , Ac., 
corruptly Korchoor . The name of a tribe in the Kamatic, whose business 
is making bamboo mats and baskets, or who carry botolnuts from market to 
market: they live in the hills and forests. 

“ Koravarava , JCoramaravauu, or JCoravanu, orabbrev. Koravar, Koramar. . . 
The mime of a low tribe in Mysore, of which there aro three branches— 
Kalla-korawary who arc professed thieves ; Walag>\-koramar y who are musi¬ 
cians ; and TTakki-kor-rmar , who are a migratory race, and subsist by making 
baskets, catching birds, &c. : they are hill and forest tribes and havo a 
dialect of their own: (tin' name may bo only a local modification of Kola , 
or CoU y the hill tribes « f 1! industan).” On p. 30o : “ Kw tuAeAugnn, or 
Knruman , Mai. A class of people inhabiting tho hills in Wynftd.” 

oi According to the Census Report of 1881, there wire registered in India 
7.S75 Kur ir in Madras, 1,071 Qorcha in the North-Western Provinces, 
24Hakikoruw in Hyderabad, 11,864 Kora:ha, in Mysore, 110,473 Koravar 
in Madras and Travam ore, 597 Korckar in Bombay, 3,448 JKomnarasayar in 
Madras, 14,100 AVi i in Bombay, 1,001 Kuravartdlu in Madras, 31,644 hum 
in the Central Provinces, 14 Kuravur in tho Central Provinces, and 3,1J6 
Kurxvai in Hyderabad, Ac. 

w Consult li. H Wilson's Ghisary, pp. 630, 601: “ Ycrhil'rzr, ( ?)Tcl. 
probably for Erv/cnradu, pi. Krukuvd\id'u t and tho e.mo ub those c- iruptly 
termed Yorkelwanl • >, Yern-kcrfi t Ycrakelloo ( ). The dcMgrml u-n 

of i wild migratory tribe who aubrtist on gamo and all i.oit a of tlwh 
tbvy make and sell l» kots and mats, nd sro considered u i out* oit.es l> th 
men and won.cn pret »d to bo fortuno* tellers and conjurors ■ the; ;n *' 
also said to bo called K . YerkcLuian'co (teati u. or mere cornu ll> 
randlu , being only the phi ml of vdiju), Yt; -k :^ y uml Yer<J.* ifo» y ba * ' • 

known ninougst thunis*. vu ui Kujf u , tho. ur< p .sit*]} th* s.iiuo v»ho appear 
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manner under tents fixed by bamboo poles and covered 
with mats made of reed grass. They are also continually 
roaming about, avoiding villages and towns and preferring 
to pitch their tents in some open ground a few miles distant 
from inhabited places, only to strike them again after a 
few days’ stay. They thus wander over Hyderabad, the 
Ceded Districts, and other adjacent provinces. Their tents 
of which every family possesses a separate one, with a few 


among the predial slaves in KUrg under the name of Ycrrwanroo , i.e. } 
Erra-vdndJu> ? red men, or Ycvaru q.v. or Ycrlan , or JSrehlen , (?) also 
specified amongst, the servilo races of Ktirg.” 

Further see “ The Migratory Knees of India,*’ by Assistant Surgeon 
Edward Balfour, Madras Army, in the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science , vol. XVII (1857), pp. 4-9 : 44 The Coorroo. Thi- seems to bo a 
branch of the Korawa people, two divisions of whom . . were described by 
me in an article on the Migratory Tribes of India . . This wandering mce 
occupy the Ceded Districts and are called by Mahomedans 4 Koorsho 
Wanloo ;* Tolings givo them the names of ‘ Yerkel wanloo,’ ‘ Yern keedi,* 
and 4 Yera kelloo,’ and the Aravas know them as Ooorteu ; but their designa¬ 
tion among themselves is Coorroo, tho rr being pronounced by them with 
a loud thrilling sound. I believe them to bo a branch of the Korawa 
people from the similarity of their customs, and from their using similar 
articles of diet, but the term korawa was quite new to this community, 
who, although familiar with tho appellations of the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, told mo that Coorroo was the only name they ever designated 
thoms< Ives by . . They live in huts constructed of mnts, very neatly woven 
from a long grass, named in Telagoo “ zarnboo.” which grows in tho bods of 
tanks, and which they spread over a bamboo frame work. They are incc-s- 
santly on the move, wane ring about tho country, and they never reside 
innide of towns, but pit*, h their little camps on open plains three or four milt * 
from some inhabited place. They randy remain above two or three days in 
one spot and their journeys ar<- of considerable length. The value of one of 
their huta would hardly airumnt to half a rupee (one shilling), asses, goats 
and pigs constitute their v filth ; the two last of these they use as food and 
sell for money in towns. Tlu*y, likewise, oaru a little* by soiling grass mate 
and baskets made of canos and l imboos, the handy-work of the men, but 
whi'-h are sold by tho women. . . Each family i»> their communities lives 
a]nr< in its owu hut, constructed, as al ove-mentionod. by tin mala woven 
by themselves.. The incn informed me that they usually marry about the 
time that their mustaches appear (L8 years of ago ?) with women who havu 
attained maturity 5 and a bride is never taken to her husband's hut before two 
montluj after this period of her life. They marrv one wife only, but they can 
keep us many of their women as thoy idii*>je. Th* greatest number, however. 
Unit, any of my informant:: rcmamborel have seen in one man’s hut, 
ouo e ifoand thr^o k»»pt women ; thi. latter claat> being in general widows.., 
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asses, goats, and pigs represent their property. They earn 
besides a precarious living by selling grass-mats and cane or 
bamboo-baskets, which are made by the men, but hawked 
about and sold by the women. In their wanderings they 
sometimes commit all sorts of robberies and often are trouble¬ 
some dacoits and highway robbers. 

Accounts vary about their marriage customs. Accord¬ 
ing to some, the tali or marriage string is bound round the 


The marriage ceremony consists in sprinkling rice and turmeric over the 
bride and bridegroom’s head; and after it is over the bride returns to her 
parents and remains with thorn for five days... The Coorroo attaches much 
importance to the purity of their unmarried females, but they regard a want 
of integrity in their married women us a trivial matter.... They drink 
all sorts of intoxicating drinks, but never use opium or any of the pre¬ 
parations from hemp.. They never use the llesh of the her so, jack all, 
tiger, cheetah, or crow; but they eat the hog, mouRc, rat, wild rat, and 
fowls.. It is diilicult to say what their religion is. They do not bind ontho 
tali in marriage, or use any of the Hindu sectarian marks on their foreheads, 
neither do they revere the Brahmans or any religious superior, nor perform 
any religious ceremony at any Hindu or Budhist temple, but they told mo 
that, when they pray, they construct a small pyramid of clay which they 
term Mariammah and worship it. But though they seem thus almost with¬ 
out a form of religion, the women hud small gold and sib or ornaments 
suspended from cords round their necks and which they said had been 
supplied to them by a goldsmith from whom they had ordered figures of 
bloriamina. The form represented is that of tho goddess Kali, tho wife of 
Siva. They mentioned that they had boon told by their forefatliors that, 
when a good man dies, his spirit enters tho body of somo of tho hotter 
animals as that of a horse of cow, and that a bud man’s spirit gives life to tho 
form of a dog or jack all; but though they told me this they did not t>eein to 
believe it. They believe firmly, however, in the existence Rnd constant 
presence of a priuciplo of evil, who, they >ay, frequently appears... AVTien 
are burned) but tho unmarried arc buried quite 
naked without a oh rood or kufn, or othi clothing, a custom which some 
other caste in India likewise follow. . . Tho Coorroo people are naturally of 
n bamboo-color, though tanned by the sun into a darker hue. Their faces 
are oval with prominent bones, their features having something of iho 
Tartar expression of countenance... The dialect spok ri by the 1 Coorroo 
us their lingua franca, in their intercourse with the people of Clio country, is 
tho Toloogoo, and 1 was surprised to find them entirely ignorant of the 
Can arose language although living exclusively among tho CanuruHO nation. 

Qi mpai< also Mr. H. !'. 8 tokos’ account of these people in the o/ 

the Ntlhre Ditcriri, compiled and edited by Mr. John A. C. Boswell, m.«. 
pp. 151-157 : * These people (the Ycrukalas) waiuh-r from place to nlaco, 
M they <md it easy t*> « in a living, pitching their huts generally' in open 
I duces near \ illag- Tli ii property consists principally of cattle and ute a. 
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neck of the woman ; according to others this is not the case. 
This discrepancy may be explained by some having adopted the 
usual Hindu customs, while others still keep aloof from them. 
With respect to their religious worship the same observation 
may hold good. There is no doubt that originally they did 
not worship any Hindu deities, nor did they in consequence 
perform any religious ceremonies at any Hindu shrine, nor 
revere the Brahmans a3 their religious superiors. In fact the 


nnd they act as carriers of salt anrl grrin ; they cut firowood in the jungles 
and sell it in the villages ; they also gather and sell a loaf called karopaku 
(the black margosa); they eat game, flesh of all sorts, and jungle roots. 
They all, Loth women and men, pretend to tell fortunes; these people, 
like all the wandering tribes of the district, arc basket-makers. . . They 
are stout men and very hardy in constitution. Like the Yanadics they tio 
their hair in a knot over the forehead. Lieutenant Baimor, in his letter 
to the Collector, dated 22nd May 1865, No. 317, writes the following as to 
the Yerokalaa: ‘The crimes they are addicted to are dacoitv, highway 
robbery, and robbery ; they are the most troublesome of our wanderers.*.. 
The gods whom they chiefly worship ore Mahalakshmi and Venkatesvara (to 
whom the Trippali temple is sacrod), and they also sacrifice to the pitria, or 
manoa of their ancestors. Thoy state generally that, all gods worshipped by 
Hindus arc worshipped' by them. Tho old men of the tribe uro priests. 
Luch tribe or family has a god, which is carried about with the encampment. 
One, which I have aeon, was a piece of wicker-work, about five inch square, 
co.vju i.i black cun van, one sido being covered with white sea-shells imbedded 
in arc I paste. It was called PolaperammH. Polygamy is practised among 
the Yorukalaa, and the number of wives is only limited by tho moans of the 
husband. There is no polyundria, nor is then? any truce of the custom, 
which sometimes is found among rude tribes, of the brothers of a family 
having t-hoit .<i\esin common. The Tnamago string is always tied round 
tho neck of tho wifo. The females are ani l not to marry till they are full 
grown. Tho ceremony usually takes place on a Sunday, puja having boon 
made on the Hutu relay. Rico mixed with turmeric is pournd on the heads 
of the married conplo; the marriago string la tied on, and the ceremony 
is comp lute. During tho lifetime of her husband a wife may not marry 
anothorman, but after hisdcith she may if she wishes. . . A man supports 
all his children by all his wives. If he has a gro t nnmber, the brothers 
will take some of thorn; but when they are grown up they return to th< ir 
father’s family Hons so roared will, through gratit > lo, support their uncles 

in old age. . . I have collected a number of words and phrases of tho 
YoinkaUs mong themselves- a langur,go which is unintelligible to tho 
Tolugu pimple. Tho most cursory glanoo at those is sufficient to produce 
the conviction that it is a Tamil dialect. It has boon considerably mixed, 
.si lobe exported, with. Tel'ni and Cunarcso, hut in ita structure it is 
plainly Tamil. The Ycrnkalus understand Tamil when spoken, and it is 
aupcrfluou o st ile analogies between their dialect and Tamil, inasmuch ih 
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men of the tribe are to this day their priests. They 
mainly worship Mariamma or Poleramma, an image of 
whom generally accompanies each tribe in its wanderings. 
The god VenkateSvara of Tripati is also held in respect by a 
great many. They generally keep a lamp burning night 
and day in their encampments before which they offer up 
prayers. 


the former ia nothing but a patois of tho latter, in which Tolugu and 
Canarese words are freely used. There can be no doubt as to the fact that 
tho Yerukalas are a Tamil tribe, but there are some points connected with 
tho name and language which seem to throw further light on the question. 
Tho name has two forms in Tolugu, one Yerukuvandlu, said by Brown and 
Campbell to Ik* derived from ‘ Erugu ’ to know, and to have referenco to their 
fortune-tolling powers, and ono Yerukulivrmdlu ; thefhotof this word is 
evidently not a plural of ‘ Yoruku,’ but a distinct word. This seems to be 
recognized by Brown and Wilson, who conjecture that • Yt ru’ is a prefix to 
bo connected by tho word * * * 4 erra’ rod. . . The Yeruhulas in this district 
state that their tribe nnmo in their own language is 4 Kumi,’ also, Kola; 
and I think there can bo no doubt that the 4 Yer' or 4 Yeru ’ is a mere prolix 
and that 4 Kulu,’ Wilson’s 4 Knllevar * reprt noiits tho real name of tho tribe. 
To connect 4 Yer ’ or ‘Yeru’ with tho Telugu 4 erra,* red, .cems quite 
moamngicbs ; it might perhaps be compared with 4 Yervaru ’ mentioned by 
Wilson, or which seems more plausible to suppose it to bo the word 4 Yeruku ’ 
(whieh, as has been said, is ono designation of tho tribe in Tolugu, com¬ 
pounded with the real tribe name 4 KurruvandJu,’ or Koiavandlu, when, 
according to a common euphonic law in Tolugu, the two 4 A's ' would coalosco 
and the word becomes Ycrukkalavandlu. The second 4 k * would easily bo 

dropped, and the word ussumo its common bmn YorukuL^ andlu. 1 havo 
been unable to find tliat thero arc any traditions among these people as to 
the country from which they came ; one of them indignantly repudiated the 

notion of a Turnil origin. The language, however, and the tribe nnmo 

4 Kurru ’ seems tome unmialakeably to point to tho identity of this tribe 
with tho well-known lvuravar or Koravar of the Tamil districts.” 

The II i<tonral ami Inscriptive Sketch vf 11. Li. tho jYisum 9 s Dotninioi a 

contains in vol. I, pp. an account of the Y< r.ikuhvandlu : 44 Tho 

Yat kahear are a nomad tribe living in huts made of palmyra loaves or reeds. 

They are found in h no of the euoi> m districts of the Dominions. They 
live on the flash of bwinc, game and carrion, and a UKlo grain th<-\ umy get 
in bailer for the mats and luskotfi they construct. Th- \ snare bmh with 
bint-lime, and they b -.vo u small breed of dogs with which they kill ha'. 
Tnoy kill most of the dog’s wh.in tho bitches, U which, 

whiui they arc intended for hunting, they give actihiin root that renders 
them barren. . Rralunana will not approach the Yuri ulwars but the Jangam 
ot tho Lintrayotn is more pliant, and on the occasion of a death, for u pro cent 
of Homo grain, ho al'onch. and blows hie conch. Their marriage coivnionir* 
com iol in a headman whom they elect for the occasion, «ud place on a 
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The explanation of their by-name Yerukulavandlu (Yeru- 
kalavandlu, Yerakalavandlu or Yeribalavandlu) offers some 
difficulties. Scholars like 0. P. Brown and H. H. Wilson 
aro inclined to take yeru in the meaning of err a, red ; but 
there does not seem sufficient ground for this derivation. It is 
true, and I have elsewhere alluded to the fact, that Scythian 
tribes use occasionally terms signifying color, in order to 
represent political positions; black, e.g., indicating, under 
these circumstances, dependence and servitude, and white 
liberty and sovereignty. I have not observed, however, this 

throne of turf, putting rice on the heads of the young people, and uttering 
some mystic words; a pig is then killed, the flesh is cooked and eaten, and 
ample aa their experience must be of the qualities of every kind of flush, 
they are unanimous in declaring that pork is superior to all. They then 
jump about, beat their bellmctal vessels, and tho whole concludes by the 
whole party, male and female, getting drunk. One of their customs is very 
peculiar. On tho occasion of a birth tho husband is looked on as the subjoct 
of compassion, and is carefully tended by the neighbours, as if he and not 
the wifo had been the suffer, r. Liko all vagabonds they are regarded with 
suspicion, and with some reason, an they affect to possoss a divining rod in 
the bhape of tho frond of the wild date, by which they may discover on the 
outside of the house where property is placed within . . . Although despised 
a8 a carrion-eating caste, the ryots do not hesitate in cases of sickness to 
•consult them. Then tho divining rod is produced, a Yarkalwar woman 
holding one end while the other is given to the person seeking advice, a long 
string of words is rattled over, tho result of the disease foretold, and the 
particular shrine is indicated whore an offering i 9 to be placed, or the 
offended Sakti named, whoso wrath is to bo appeased by sacrifice . . . They 
apeak a corrupt Tamil.*’ 

Compare also a “ Brief Sketch of the Yerukala Language as spoken in 
RajahmanAry M in the Madras Journal of literature and Science, 1879, pp. 
93-102. Messrs. A. G . Subrahmanyam Iyer, h.a., and 1\ Srinivasa Ruo 
Pantulu, b.a., asked, under the direction of Rev. Mr. J. Cain, a Yeruka a 
series of questions and drew up the paper. Mr. Cain published afterwards 
a similar but shorter paper in the Indian Antiquary, vol. IX (1880), pp. 
210-212. The brief sketch contains, among other;. , the following statements 
41 The Yerukulas do not scorn to have auv distinctive tribal or national name. 
In conversation with each other they call themselves * Kuluvaru, evidently 
from tho Sanskrit ‘ kula, merely signifying 1 our people ’ while to strangers 
they speak cf themselves us Yerukalavaru, a name most probably given them 
by their Tclagu neighbours (Telugu J&g') in allusion to their supposed 
skill in palmistry, which they practise as a means of livelihood. Tho 
Yorukula in question was not able to L ay when his people settled in Rajah- 
mandry. He only know that a long thru- ugo they came from the west... 
Their cu f.oms ar*‘ generally of a vory simple character. They burn thoir 
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custom among the Grauda-JDravidian tribes of India, though 
the term erra , red, is occasionally used in names, e.g in that 
of the Erra Gollalu . 93 

There is also no reason for connecting the two initial 
syllables Yera of Yerakalav&ndlu with the Yeravas of Kurg. 
These are a distinct tribe and do not belong to the Kuravas, 
of whom the Kurus or Yorukulavancjlu are a branch. The 
name Yerava is in reality only another form of Parava. 94 

A similar remark must be made as to the propriety of 
deriving the name of the Kurus from the Telugu words 


dead with little ceremony... There appears to be little doubt that the 
language belongs to the Dra vidian family. The following collection of 
words and phrases seems to show conclusively that of these languages it 
bears the closest affinity to Tamil olthdugh possessing words, allied to 
Telugu and Canares©.’* 

93 See my monograph Dcr Presbyter Johannes in Sage and Gesehiehte , p. 121, 
noto 1 : il Dio mongolischon Volkerschaftcn pflegon ndmli< h, wio bekannt, 
dom cigcnthumliehon Stammesnamon cine Farbo, wio schwarz, weiss, etc., 
voranzusctzen.und hierdurch dio politischo Lago dor Horde, ob sie unubhiin- 
gig oder abhiingig sei, anzudeuten.” 

04 See “ Ethnographical Gompondium on tho Castes and Tribes in the 
Province of Coorg,” by tho Rev. G. Richter, pp. 9, 10 : “ Of the hill-tribes 
tho Yeravas stand lowest and seem to have been in remote ages in a cervile 
relation to the Pitta Kurumbas . . They are immigrants from Wynad, 

whore tho same class of Yerava ; is said to be found. Their language is 
related to that of tho Bettd Kurumbae and understood by tho Coorgs. . . The 
Yera rat bury their dead with their clothes on lying flat tho head eastward ; 
but according to the statement of an intelligent Yerava maistry, who was 
also tho headman of his gang, tho women are buried in a sitting posture in 
a holo scooped out tidoways from what would have been an ordinary gravo, 
so that tho earth over head does not touch her.” 

Read also Mysore and Coorg, by Lewis Rice, in vol. X, p. 331 : ** Yerava. 
These are only found in Mysore District, in tho taluk : forming tho southern 
frontier; L ey aro said to have origiimUy belonged to Wainad, where they 
wore held in slavery by the Nairs. They resemble tho African in features 
having thick lips and <. impressed noses. They speak a language of their, 
own.” In vol. II, p. 94: ** Yerra Gangs, and Challava Ganga, two men 
of the Yerralu tiihe,’ to this tho note is added : 4i A wandoring tribe identi¬ 
cal with or closely related to the Koi.nshars. They known in Coorg as 
Yeravas.” And in vol. Ill, on pp. 214, 216 : “Yerava ( also known as 
Panjara Y ravas, 5,608 males, and 4,908 females. . . From i.he description 
given of tho Yeravas, it is probahlo they would have been more correctly 
classed w^h Hole; t . among tho our :i i j j. Thoy are said to be ongiimUy 
from Wainad, where, like the Holeyas in Coorg, they wore held in’shivery by 
tho Nails. Thoy are met with almost entirely in Kigg druid uni % < 1 nulkid 
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knowledge, in the sense of astrology or of palmistry, and 
eruhu , hunter, do not offer an explanation of the tribal name 
Kuril . It is highly probable that the name and the occu¬ 
pation of the fortune-telling Kuruvandlu or Kulavandlu 
induced the Telugu people to call this tribe Yerukulavandlu, 
Yerakalavaudlu or Yerikelav&ndlu, including in these terms 
both their tribal name and their profession, and that this 
nickname, once substituted for the real tribal surname, 
supplanted the latter in course of time. I prefer this expla¬ 
nation to the conjecture suggested by Mr. H. E. Stokes in 
his interesting account of these people. Taking Eruku as 
a Telugu designation of this race, he adds to it their tribal 
name by dropping the last vowel of the first part of tho 
compound, so that tho word becomes Yerukkalavandlu. 
Peculiarily enough tho term Erukukula occurs in reality as 
quoted in the note below, but apparently in the meaning 
of hunter. No race takes, as a rule, its name from a foreign 
language, and Telugu is a strange dialect to the Kurus, 
whose real idiom is rather akin to Tamil. In this language 
the expression Yerukalavas is ignored, and this tribo is 
called simply by the term Koravar. 05 


tiluKj. They speak a language of their own, a dialect of Malaya lam, and 
live wi li tlit; Coorgs, but always in separato hot# in i r near junglo. Thuy 
are much sought after ao labourers.” 

It i evident from tho abovu that Mr. Ric/s statements contradict 
each other. If Yorra Gar.ga c.:id Ohailava Gang a were Kuril v&ndlu or 
Ycrukulavtij^dla, they could, according to my opinion, not have beon 
Y eravar.—Moreover Mi. liiio tails them ‘‘men of tho Yenalu tribe,” and 
the Yeravar are not, an ' beli< vo, .known as Yerralu. Mr. Rico was induced 
tot his identification by Mr. Stokes' remark r, to which ho ref era. In this 
cose it appear?] v< ry doubtful win tlu.r yerra in Yerra GV<. /« is a trib.l distinc¬ 
tion at all, it scorns rather to bo a personal proper namo. 

99 Bee the TtUvju und F glish iv.kw 7 by Charles Philip Brown, p. l* 2 C : 
“ Je v or knowledge, acquaintance, fortuno-telling. gt 

a fornalo gyp«*oy, witch. a fortuno-tcllcr: 

=r ’ 0 ‘^ gypsi^H. Soo db’o. J:> < mountaineer, a savege. 
to toll fortunes. adj. Belonging to gypsies, or to hillpcoplc. 
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It is hardly necessary after this to contradict two 
other statements, namely that the term Kulaodru is derived 
from the Sanskrit word hula and that the original tribal 
name of this race was Eala. The falseness of the first is 
obvious, while the real tribal designation, as has been proved, 
is Kulu, Kola , or Kuru. Ko (£«), mountain, is, indeed, the 
root to which the name of the Kuril vas, Koravas, Koramas, 
Kuruvaiidlu or Kolavantjlu must be traced. According to 
tho last census 48,882 Yerukulavandlu live in the Madras 
Presidency, 9,892 in Hyderabad, and 30 in the Central 
Provinces, or altogether 58,804 in India. 


These Km us must not bo confounded with the Kolarian 
Kura, who live on the Mahadeva hills and in tho forests 
watered by the Tapti and Narbada. Tho Kurs are better 
known as Muasis. 00 


On the other hand, it is by no means improbable that the 
Kaurs of the Central Provinces stand in some relationship 
to the Kuravas, as they appear to belong to the Gonds. 


a highland chief. a gypsoy, a gypsey woneh. 

This tribe of fortune-tellers speak a peculiar jargon or cant: and whon they 
pitch their camps near towns, they herd swine. J&SorM a woman of 
this tribo : a witch. Compare also £alda Patndkaron, a dictionary of tho 
Telugu Language, compiled by B. Sildramacaryulu, Madras, 1885, pp. 150 - 
151. “ J wi . ?$. a. 1, . .5 tS. a. 1. 

fitr^VSb 2. <0. .Ofctf&iGooex&oto k *»:> o cfcjo 

1,0 Seo the Rev. Stephen Ilialnphs Papers relating to the Ah> riglral Tribes of 
the Central Pt at im-cs, pp. "la-27 : “Wo eom< now toa race in language at least 
quito diflinet from any that have engaged our attention—a race in that 
respect not allied to the Pmvidian stock, but t< tin r*unly which naml rn 
among its members the Koi nation. With tho name of this last-mentioned 
nation, the word Kilr, or Kul, as it ought properly lobe pronounced, i;-» 
evidently identical. .. Tho Kins were found on the Mahadeva Hills, and 
westward in the forests on the Tapti and Nnrbadda, until they came into 
contact with the Bhils. On tho Muhadova Hills, v.horo they have been 
much influenced by the Hindus, they prefer tho name ,.i Aluft/u, the o/i in of 
which I have not been able tx> aH 'ortain. ” Cong>ar<Milso Rov. M. A fShcn ing’s 
Hindu T -.bes and Caste, vol. II, p. 12C, and OoU del Dalton ’h Ethnology of 
India, pp. 151, 221, *230. 
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resemble in their customs the aboriginal tribes of the 
jungles, revere Grond deities, and avoid all intercourse with 
Brahmans. With the Kurumbas they have in common the 
peculiar habit that all males are clean-shaved when a death 
takes place among them connections. Their features have a 
thorough Turanian aspect, their color is darkish, their noses 
are broad, and their lips rather thick. They assert, and their 
neighbours all round support them in their claim, that they 
are the survivors of the Kauravas who, after the battle of 
Kuruksetra, fled to the south and took refuge in the hill 
tractB of Central India. 97 

On the Kunnuvas and Kunavaeis. 

Dr. Shortt mentions, on p. 85 in the fifth part of his 
“ Hill Ranges of Southern India,” the “ Manadies y Coonoovars 

07 Lead Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of India , pp. 136-138 : “ In a paper 
entitled 4 Notes of a Tour in the Tributary Mahals,’ published in the Journal. 
Asiatic Society , Bengal , I introduced them as a dark, coarse-featured, broad- 
nosod, v.*ido-mouthod, and thick-lipped raco, and it was natural to conclude 
from this that they wore one of tho aboriginal tribes. . .They are decidedly 
u &ly» k’ 1 *- taller and better set up than most of the people described in t.hiw 
chapter. The Kaurs form a considerable proportion of the population of 
Jashpur, Udaipur, Sirguja, Korea, Chand Bhakar, and Korba of Chattisgarh, 
and though they aro much scattered, and tho various divisions of the tribo 
hold little communication v ith each other, they all tenaciously cling to ono 
tradition of their origin, that they aro the descendants of tho survivors of 
the sons of Kuru, called Kauravas in Purans, who, when defeated by tho 
Plndavas at the great battle of Kurukshotrya, and driven from Hastinilpur, 
took refuge in tho hill coantr - of C ntral India. They not only relate this 
of themselves, but it is firmly believed by the people of all castes of Hindus, 
tbeir neighbours, who, not v. ilh * funding their dark complexions and general 
resemblance to tho offspring of Nishada and some xnti-llindu practices, do not 
scruple to regard thorn as brethren. . . I was informed that tho Kaurs were 
divided into four tribes—( 1 ) the I)ddh Kaurs, (2) Faikera, (3) Rcttiah Karrs. 
The Kaurs of Udaipur described by me in the paper above quoted belong to 
this cla s. They rear and eat fowls, and have no veneration for Brahmans. 
The villago barber is their priest, and officiates as such at marriages and 
other ceremonies. At births, marriatos and deaths, the males affect od by 
the casualty and all connected with thorn of the same sex aro clean-shaven 
all round. Some villages maintain, besides, a Byga priest, or exorcist for 
the Dryads, Naiads, and witches. The Paikora Kaurs therefore, who are, T 
think, ike most numerous, cannot be regarded as Ilindu in faith . . ( 4 ) tho 
Ckerica Kaur » . . . The Dadh Kaurs alone preserve tho true blood of tho 
Kuru race . . They have none of them in the tracts mentioned, attained 
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or Koravurs ” among the tribes of the Paiani 
Mountains. He contends that t€ the Manadies or Coonoovars 
wore tho chief landed proprietors, possessing large herds of 
cattle, and, when compared with the other tribes, seem to 
be in easy circumstances.” According to Mr. Nelson (Part 
II, p. 34): “ The Kunnuvans , or as they are also called 
“ Kunnuva Vellalans, perhaps from the word Kunru a 
u hillock, are supposed to be a caste of lowland cultivators who 
“ came up from the Coimbatore plains some three or four 
“ centuries ago and settled upon the Paiani mountains as 
“ has been shown.” Whether tho Kunnuvas were originally 
Dravidian Yellalas who adopted the surname Kunnuva 
as a distinguishing clan-title, or whether the name Vel- 


to tho dignity of landlord either as zamlndar, or jagirdflr. X am told, how¬ 
ever, that the Zamlndar of Ivorba in Chattisgarh is a Knur. All this makes 
me inclined to separate them from tho aboriginal tribcB of Central India, and 
to think that there is some foundation for their tradition ; but, as I cannot 
efface their Turanian traits, and from nil I have seen of them must regard 
those traits as the predominating and original characteristics of the tribe, 
I find myself in the dilemma of having to como forward as the propounder of 
a new theory, and, in opposition to the Mahabharat, to suggest that the war 
of the Pandavas and Kaurava-i was not a family quarrel but struggle for 
supremacy between an Aryanand Turanian nation!’’ Compare also tho 
Kov. M. A. Shening’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. II, p. 165: “ Tho Kaurs 
are usually regarded as aborigines, although claiming to have.been originally 
connected with the Tuar tribe of Kajpoot3 in the North-Western Provinces.. 
Nevertheless, their customs are not like thoso of Rajpoots, hut like tho 
aboriginal tribes of jungles. They worship Doolar Deo and Boorhn Doo, 
Gond deities, and, as a class, avoid intercourse with Brahmans. Tneir mar¬ 
riage ceremonies are performed in tho presence of the oldera of the village, 
and they bury their deed. The Kaurs are good ana industrious cub i\ iters." 
Tho Kaurs aro also mentioned in Mr. N. Ball’s Jungle LiJ\: in India, 
pp. 290, 300, 322. 

Compare with the above Justice Campbell's Ethnology of India, p. 40: “ In 
this region of India, it only remains to mention ono more Aboriginal tribo, 
called Kaurs, found in tho extreme weet of the Chotu -Nagporo Agt ncy about 
Korexi, Oodeyporc, and the adjoining parts of the territory of Nugpore proper, 
the Pergunnah of Korbah of Chatteesgurh* They are described as a very in¬ 
dustrious, thriving people, considerably advanetdin civilisation. They » ovr 
affect Hindu traditions, protend to bo descended from tho duenLod ivrmant« 
of the Kooroos who fought the Pandavas, Wor.hip Siva and speak Hiudeo, 
but in appeanrnoo they are ultra-aboriginal, very b! rk, with broad iioscs, and 
thi< k lips, and eat fowls, bury most of their dead, mil contemn Brumins , 
«o ttiat their Hmdooism ia i-nrccly skin-deep." 
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[a was given them as landed proprietors, because the 
land-owners of the plains were so called, it is impossible 
to decide now. It is, however, an interesting coincidence 
that the Kunnuvas who inhabit the Palani hills are called 
and call themselves Mannddi. This compound is formed of 
mssr, man, a contraction of malai, mountain, and nddu, coun¬ 
try. Mannadu signifies thus mountain-country, and mannddi 
mountaineer, as Malaiyalam denotes the country, and Malai - 
yali, the inhabitant of Malabar. 93 

Besides malai another word man occurs in the sense 
of mountain. Man in Tamil signifies not only earth, but 
also mountain. 99 In the former sense it is identical with 
lolugu mannu, and in the latter with mannemu or 
manyamu. Mannedora and manyadu denote a highland chief¬ 
tain, and manyadu is a title of some Velama Rajas, while the 
hill-people are called Mannccdru. If the Mans of Pegu nro 
called by the Burmese Takings, who according to Sir Alex¬ 
ander Cunningham “ must have emigrated from Telin- 
gana,” the conjecture of coimecting this term Mon with the 
Telugu Manama and the Tamil Man appears permissible. 

Considering that Mankulattar, GaAgakvlaMr and Indra- 
culattdr are the three principal divisions of the Vella las, it 
seems now doubtful whether the term man in Mankulattar 
should be explained as meaning earth or mountain. 100 


i ‘ S l0 ! 11 ' mu San 9**> Part V, pp. 85-8i'. On p. 86 wo 

rend; When a Manady marri-the whole Who ia ropros.nl, ,1 on tho 
occasion and to avoid untie.- --..vy ,.vpon«e, in-irriages are generally put off 
until two, throo or more con bo celebrated at once .. . (On p. 80) Tho young 
mun advances and ties th& murriago string with the Thalce or symbol around 
tho bride’s neck; to complete the ceremony, ... IVliar is called upon to 
nounco a blessing on tho new married couplo” Rood tho ibidem, Part VI 
pp. 42-46; on pp. 42-13: “TV inhabitants of those High Ranges are 
Mudavors and . . . tho mi., d f Iho villages in Unjenaud known 

as Kunuvers, Mu'maflies,andothcrs rimy be considered inhabitants.” Oommre 
Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of th* Madura Gauntry, Part II, pp. * 

w Soo Dr. Winslow’s Tamil and English Dictionary' p. 841 • a 

Tho earth ... 3. Hill, mountain > 

1,0 Bco p. 34, n. 29, on tho form M'Vr;n)uvdndtu, highlanders, being 
«*»od to designate the Telugu Pariahs or Md!ahi, and p. 106, n . lOu «!u 
the terms Vc{J<i{a and Vd a*. The Muhiuomedan rulu* in India conferred 
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^^These remarks have been made with a view to introduce 
here the inhabitants of the Kunawar district, which is 
situated in the Himalayan mountain range. The people of 
this country are generally known as Kunets or Kanets, but 
call themselves Mon. Sir Alexander Cunningham remarks: 
44 With respect to the name of Mon, which is given to the 
4< Kunets or Khasas by the Tibetans, it does not appear to be 
44 a Tibetan word, as it is used by the Kunets themselves to 
44 designate the ancient possessors of the hills, whom they 
44 acknowledge to have been their own ancestors.” On very 
slight, and, as I think, on very suspicious linguistic evidence 
does General Sir Alexander Cunningham connect the Mons 
of Kuuawar with the Kolarian Mundas, and thus with the 
Kolariau population of India. I, on the other hand, regard 
these Kunawari Mons together with the Kulindas as a branch 
of the Gaudian tribe of the Gauda-Dravidian race, and even 
Sir Alexander Cunningham oannot deny the possibility of 
“ a Gondish affinity for the Kunets.” I have a very high 
respect for the earnest, indefatigable, and ingenious researches 
of the late chief of the Archaeological Survey of India, but 
no single individual, however gifted, can write so muoh 
without oooasionally committing errors, and if I disagree at 
times with General Sir Alexander Cunningham’s statements 
and conclusions, I must acknowledge at the same time the 
great obligations I owe to bim in common with all who 
consult Ids excellent writings. 101 


occasionally tho title Alanya Sultan on Velaraa chiefs and other princes. 
M any a in this sense stands for Manyadora, and hus nothing in common with 
tho Sanskrit word Many a from ir, to consider. 

101 Soo *Sir Alexander Cum.inuhum’s Archeological Survey of India, 
vol. XIV, pp. 126-13o ; inoro especially p. 3 27 : * 4 A11 iho ancient r'mains 
within tho present area of Kunet occupation are assigned to a people who are 
variously called Mowne, or Mons, or Motans, and all agroo that they woe 
tho Kum in themselves . At Hwftru Hath there aro numbers of mviiuu uts 
liko tombs built of largo flat tiles, which the people attribute to tho Mao* :i or 
Monas. Thuo I toko t) bo the monuments of tho ancient Kunindus ° r Kum ts 
before they wero driven from Dwftra Hath to Joshjmurh . . (V- In 

I)himi and BhAgal uud in all the districts along the fcatiej there arc numerous 

28 
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If the Kunets or Kunawaris are, as I believe, of Gaudian 
origin, the circumstance of their being called Mon, moun¬ 
taineer, gains in importance ; for this name can then be 
derived from a Gauda-Dravidian word. I fool ineliued to 
derive the name of the inhabitants of Kuuawar, i.e ., of 
the ancient Kulindas and the modern Kunets, from the root 
ku, mountain. The etymology of the Madura term Kun - 
nuvar from Kunnu, mountain, is evident, and is confirmed 
by the meanings of the other two names of this tribe, i.e., 
Koravar and Mannddikal. Yet, it is doubtful, whether 
Kunnava is an original name or was afterwards adopted. 

One of the peculiar features of the social habits of the 
Kunets is their strict adherence to the old Gauda-Dra vidian 
custom of polyandry. Polyandry, it is tru^, does not ac¬ 
tually prevail among the Southern Kunnavas, but a woman 
can tako in succession as many husbands as she likes, though 
she is allowed only one at a time. 


remains of old stono buildings, many of thorn foundations of squared stones, 
all of which arc attributed to tho Maoris or Mens, the former rulers of tho 
country . I think it therefore very probalno that tho Mons of tho Cis- 
Himulnya may bo conned,d with tho Mundas of Eastern Tndia, who 1L ro 
Cvi i a inly the Mom Us of Pliny, m well as with tho Mom of Pogu. As these 
1 . ' li by tho Ihirmcdo, it would seem that thoy rmtbt luivo 

emigrated from T«-lingana, I would also suggest that tho truo name of 
Mongir was most probably M • utyiri, and that ft - country of tho Mundas or 
M‘ni. cU j onco extended northward as far as thoGangcs at Mongir.* * 8cu Csoma 
do Korori, Geographical Notice of Tibet in Beng,Y Asiatic Society'* Journal 
vol. J, p 122 : “Tho hill people of India who dweU next to tho Tibetans aro 
called by them by tho general name of M «, their country Mon Yul , it man Man- 
P a or simply Mon, and a woman Mon-te.a) . . (Pp. 131-132.) Tho language of 
tho Kunets, like that of the Khas, just described by Mr. Hodgr-on, is a corrupt 
diuloct of Hindi, but if still retains several traces <>C u non-Aryan language 
Thus tho word fi, for water of stream, h found aU over the Kunet area. Tho 
word is not Tibetan, but ocu urs in the Milchang dialect of Lower Kunhwnr. 
It is d arly connected with Uio di end li of the, F. Kwh and Moth tribes, and 
with the da of the aboriginal Kolish dial-cts of Eastern and Control India, tho 
U ) idn, Si nthal, Ho, Ku»l and tfaur or Savaru. Thus within tho Kunet 
area are tho following Jorge streams. (l)Ruv. i-li, or Ravi River. (2) Nyung- 
f j, or Biu u Rivor . (P. 133). S \*i ral of the great rivers of North* ru India 

hiivo the Eoliuh ftflGx da, as Pad-dft, Narma-dft. Bahn-da, etc. . . Dd-Muda, 

• Dn-Hdii. . Altogether J think the ovid< nco of language, * 0 f ur nH ^ 
goes, point* decidedly to n K dish rothor than to a Gondinb aflinity for tho 
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No doubt these two tribes of the North and the South 
resemble each other strangely in their names and in their 
customs, but I am far from trying to force on them for these 
reasons any closer relationship than that which has from the 
first existed between them, namely that both of them formed 
part of the large Gauda-Dravidian race. Both are here 
mentioned together, as they afford an interesting example of 
similar sounding and nearly identical names being borne by 
two distinct, distant, and yet originally kindred tribes. 10 " 

CHAPTER XII. 

On the Kuruius or Kurumbas. 

Remarks about the name Kurumba. 

The Kurubas or Kurumbas who form the subject of 
this enquiry represent the most important of all those tribes 
that have been already mentioned in this chapter, owing to 
the influential part they have played in the History of India, 
and the position they still occupy among the people of this 
country. However separated from each other and scattered 




Kunets and other mixed races of North-West India.’* The linguistic 
evidenco so far as the Kunets arc concerned is very weak, in fact nihil. 
Nothing proves that the ii of Rdiatt, the Sanskrit Airftvati denotes river; 
and that a word like da y writer, should in one and the tciine language be used 
in the samo connection both at the beginning and tit and of compounds 
as in Rdhu-dci, Nane«-dd, Dd-Mwia, and J/a-Sdn t is against linguistic rules. 
About the Kolariun terms for water, da, doi, di y dat . ii and tui compare 
Hislop’s Tapers, p. 27. 

u: Read Mr. J. H. Nelson’s Manual of Madura. Part II, pp. 34-35 : “ In 
thin way a woman may legally marry any uuin of in- n m Lite, osion, 
though sho may not have two husbands at one and thy> same time. She may 
however bestow favors on paramours without hindrance 1 , provided limy bo of 
equal caste with her. On the other hand a man may indulge in p dygaruy to 
uny cxb-nt he pleases, and the wealthier Kunnuvans keep sever, ' wiv. s u-* 
servants particularly for agriculture! purposes. Among tic Western Kun- 
nuvana a very curious cur-tom is said to prevail. When an dab is likely to 
descend to a female on default of male issue, sho is forbidden t<> many tu 
adult, but goes through the ceremony of marriage with some young ux iio 
child, or in so mo cases with a portion of lur father's dwelling-horns*. on I he 
uudorst inding that sho shall be at liberty to umuso herself with any man of 
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among the Draviaian clans with whom they have dwelt, and 
however distant from one another they still live, there is 
hardly a province in the whole of Bharatavama which cannot 
produce, if not some living remnants of this race, at least 
some remains of past times which prove their presence. 


Indeed, the Kurumbas must he regarded as very old in¬ 
habitants of this land, w'ho can contest with their Dravidian 
kinsmen the priority of occupation of the Indian soil. 
The two rival tribes have in reality become so intermixed 
with each other, that according to the temporary superiority 
of the one or the other, the same district is at different times 
known as Yala(va)nOdu and Ku^pimbanadu, while in some 
instances, when both tribes live more apart from eaoh other, 
we find a Vallavanadu bordering on a Kurumbanadu. 

In some parts of this country the Kurumbas are even 
now considered as the oldest existing remnant of the earliest 
stratum of the population. Some tracts and places of the 
Indian realm still bear their name, while some localities had 
their names changed after tho collapse of the Kurumba 
supremacy. Tho well-known Tondamandalam, of which 
Kandpuram was once tho capital, is said to have been pre¬ 
viously called Kurumbabhumi or Kuyumhauadu. Kimira- 
baran&du forms still an integral portion of Malabar, and the 
forest-clad mountainous district of the Nilagiri has preserved 
in many localities tho ancient name of tho Kurumbas. It 
may not he inappropriate to mention here that Valanadu 


her caste, to whom she may take a fancy : and her issue, so begotten, inherits 
the property, which is thuB retained in the woman’s family. Numerous 
disputes originate in this singular custom ; and Madura Collectors have some¬ 
times been puzzled not a little by evidence adduc< d to show that a child of 
throo or four years was the son or daughter of a child of ten or twelve. Tho 
religion of tho Kunnuvan . appr. r to bo the Suiva, hut they worship their 
mountain god Yalapan with far more devotodm r. than any other.” 

Compare also Sii W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. V, pp. 
482-483 : “ In physique, th • Kunftw&ris are tull, athletic, weil-uoudo, and 
dark-skinn- 1 ; while their char e* t stands high for hozpito'ity, truthfulness 
and honesty lry everywhere exists in its fullest form/’ 
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^ v known as the name of a district round Kancipuram^ 

and that Val,luvanadu is bordering on Kurumbaranadu. 103 

Before entering further on the discussion concerning the 
ethnology and history of the Kurumbas, I feel it incumbent 
on me to make a few linguistic remarks, which apply to the 
whole chapter. I have already derived their name from 
kuruy an enlarged form of ko ( ku) 9 mountain. A Kuruba 


or Kurumba signifies thus a mountaineer. 

The terms Kuruba and Kurumba are originally identical, 
though the one form is in different places employed for the 
other, and has thus occasionally assumed a special local 
meaning. I have previously proved that even the wandering 
Koravas are direot offshoots from the same stem, in spite 
of their being now distinguished from the bulk of the 
Kuyubas or Kurumbas by occupation and caste. Mr. II. B. 
Grigg appears to contradict himself whon, while speaking 
of the Kurumbas, he says that “ in the low country they are 
“ called Kurubas or Curubdru, and are divided into numerous 
“ families, such as the ‘ Ine * or Elephant, Ndya or Dog, 
“ Mdle or Hill Kurumbas ” Such a distinction between 
Mountftin-Kurumbas and Plain-Kui;ubas oannot be estab¬ 
lished. The Bov. G. Richter will find it difficult to prove 
that tko Kurubas of Mysore are only called so as shepherds, 
and that no connection exists between these Kurubas and the 
Kurumbas, Mr. Lewis Rice calls the wild tribes as well as 
the shepherds Kurubas , but seems to overlook the fact fhat 
both terms are identical and refer only to the ethnological 
distinction. Instead of .Kuruba he uses also occasionally 
Kurumba. In the Tamil language all the Kurumbas are 


108 Or Velan&du. Near Chingleput in Valan§<Ju lies Vollam with an 
mneitut temple on the top of the hill and Vulam in Tanjore is also situated! 
on a height. I am not ignorant of the fact that the term Valai:: i : is 
generally explained as the extensive or cxcdlr.it district. (See F. M. Kills 1 ' 
Jfircisi Article, p. 229, and Mr. Nelson's Manu Pari II, p. 49 .) In Mr. 
Nulaon s Mar,:r<xl of Madura the Vailuma Nj4u in Tnnjore io mentioned 
in Part II, on pp. 28 and 57 and “ the clla(Vala) near K&ilchijuinim 

(Conjoveram),” on p. 44 , tho Vala Naiu or excellent district of Madura 
on p. 49. 
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called Kurumhar , and, as we shall see hereafter, they'are 
divided into Anda or Andai-Kurumba r , Kambpli-Kurumbar , 
Kurumba-Idaiyar , Cunndm bu-Kurumbar , The ethnological 

origin of Kuruha, shepherd, is proved by the occurrence of 
such terms as Kuri-Kuruba , Sheep-Kuruha, Hmuli-Eurnba , 
Pig-Kuruba. The Kurubas or Kurumbas embraced the 
occupation of herdsmen to such an extent, that the tribal 
designation bocamo in course of time a professional one. In 
English the term shepherd is on the other hand used in such 
a general sense, that the original meaning of shepherd, as 
a herd of sheep, the German Schafhirt , is quite forgotten. 
Tho expression Kuri-Kuruba would mean sheep-shepherd , if 
the original signification of Kuruha were really shepherd. 

Now it happens that one of the principal occupations of 
the Kurubas or Kurumbas is that of tending sheep, and by a 


peculiar coincidence kuri or kovi is a common Gauda-Dravi- 
dian term for sheep, from which can also be derived the word 
Kuruha n y in tho Bense of shepherd. In fact the term kuruba 
in Kanareso, kuruban in Malayalam and Tulu, and golleufu 
or gollaiOdu in Telugu denote a shepherd, but tho Tamil 
k rrumban in the sense of shepherd refers only to the 
Kurumba shepherd, and the sheep peculiar to the Kurumbas 
is called Kurumbddu, in Tamil (Si? ihurrQ. So far as tho 
Telugu goUa$u is ooncorned, I must at once remark that I 
think it incorrect to connect this word with tho Sanskrit term 
go, oow. Golladu or Gollavadu is derived from goUa the 
Casus Constructus (*• : n tho plural of gorre , sheep, 

plural gorrelu or gorlu changed into gollu. I have been since 
informed by reliable authority that in the Telugu-speaking 
districts the terra gollaiadu is particularly applied to herds¬ 
men of sheep or shepherds. The Kurumba herdsmen are 
styled in Tamil Kurumba Idaiyar , and in Telugu Kurumba 
Gollalu . 104 


104 Compart* Mr. Gri'tj’a Manual of the tt'agiri District, p. 208, Hov. G. 
Bi. htor'fl Ethnographical Compcndiur,, p. 11 (feC‘‘ note 108 on p. 200), and Mr. 

LotrilKioo’n Mytort awl Cv g, vol. UI, pp- 20 , -IS, 67, 207, 208 , 214, 210 . 
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we liave also to deal with another word which 
resembles kuru mountain ; this is the term kuru short, which 
occurs in Tamil, Malayalam, Tulu, Kanarese and Telugu. 
Peculiarly enough a large percentage of the Kurumbas, more 
especially those who inhabit the hill-ranges have a short 
almost dwarfish figure, so that the etymology may appear 
appropriate in their case. A similar derivation from the 
Malayalam ceru, small, in Tamil and Telugu ciru, is actually 
suggested to explain the name of the praedial slaves of Mala¬ 
bar, the ill treated Ceramas or Cerumas . This tribe is in 
reality called after their native country Cent , of which thoy 
were, so far as we know, the original rulers, until they were 
suppressed and finally reduced to abject slaveiy by their 
present masters, the Nairs. The Kuiumbas have shared a 
similar fate in many places. The Ceramas can therefore bo 
compared with their fellow sufferers, the Kudo ip as. 

The stunted growth of animals and plants in cold, wet 
and liigh elovations is a well-known natural law, to which the 
human species has also to submit. In consequence of their 
loneliness and comparative physical weakness, the small 




But 


In the late Mr. 0. P. Brown’s Tdugu* English Dictionary wo find 
gollata , given as signifying a woman of the cowkcepor rnto, and 

ffollatamuy as the cowherd class. This is, I think, not quite correct. 

Later Telugu Lexicographer* havo adopted an>l perpetuated Hut mistake of 
Mr. Brown. The same meaning is contained in Kunarcue dictionaries, aa 
Kanarese also possesses the word golla , as a cast c of herdsmen. The Kana- 
rt-ao torm is most likely taken from lolugu. Mr. \\ I.og.ui speaks in his 
Malah ir Manual, vol. I, p. 111 , of tho Korubu Golla as herdsmen. Compaio 
I)r. Buchanan’s ’ I|» II 1 - dBi : “Shiop arc an obj 

great importance, and /ire of tho kind called Curl in tho language ol Kai n da. 
They are kept by two cantes, tlio Curttlntru and Goabru. A man of either 
r who posses 3 a tloek oi eh- cp, is bv the Mussulman - calk'd a Do. igur. 
Tho Cuvvbaru are of two kinds; those properly so called, and those named 
// tndy or C.-mly Curubaru. The Cum* wit proper, and tb G»>'<iru, arc eoim 
times cultivators, and possess the largest tlorks; but they never m-ilco 
blankets.. . The flocks contained by the forme two caste# coni tin from do to 
300 broking*lives.” 

The Golkis of Aurangal:: l app ar to 1 c identical wi^b the wandering 
*»; for according to the Gk . tlc.-c of th it ilstrf t (p. :rJ) : “ThtoOol 
lara move about with drovea of an«w, or arc employed a« goathur J i. The 
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.ountaincers, when they meet their taller but less olever 
neighbours of the plains, display often a spiteful distrust, 
use poisonous arrows and frighten them by their mystorious 
proceedings into abject superstition. This is the reason why 
the Kurumbas of the Nilagiri Hills are so shunned; and why 
dwarfs in general are treated with suspicion, as is shown by 
the well-known native proverb: “One may trust a thief 
but not a dwarf.” 

When pointing out the different meanings of the word 
palli, I specially drew attention to the fact that it signiGed 
originally a Dra vidian village or town, and remarkably enough 
tho Gaudian Kurumbas also possess similar terms, which 
must have been at Grst applied to their villages. I speak 
of kuricci , a village in mountainous regions, and kurumlu, 
a village situated in desert tracts. 


Moreover to the Dravidian Pallavan, as chief of the Palla 
people, corresponds the Gaudian Kumppu, the Kurumba 
headman in tho Ivuruinbaranadu of Malabar. 


On the sub-divisions among the Kueumbas. 

Tae Kurumbas represent a very numerous community, 
who are subdivided into many classes. Most of these sub¬ 
divisions indicate either the place of their habitation, or tho 
pursuit and profession they follow to gain their livelihood. 
In some cases these professional terms have beoomo tribal 
names. In the various provinces of the Indian Empire and 
in the different vernaculars of this country distinct names are 
given to the several subdivisions, so that the same class is 
called differently in sundry districts; the Tamil and Kana- 
rese descriptions differ thus in their nomenclature. 


rear dogs,hunt jackals iguanas, and wild animali, and livoin the neighbour- 
hood of towns and villages. The women bog, and >re said to be great thioves ” 
In tho lust Census Heport tho Gollaa aro divid l into Erra, Gaucla, Kad'u 
Kunnadi, Kama, Kurubn, Mushti, PQ;u, Puri, Peddeti and Uni GoLlas* 
Knmmbas and V'ldavulu. They aro classed as Dravidians, and number 
1,268,780 souls 
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The Ivurumbas arc as jealous about their social position 
as the other Hindus. 105 They have fought and are still 
fighting when the opportunity occurs with great pertinacity 
against any real or imaginary encroachments on their rights 
of precedence. Very serious disturbances used to take place 
at the great annual festival held about February in the Siva 
shrine at Muduhuturai in the Kollegal Taluk, where about 
50,000 people assemble on the banks of the Kaveri, and 


105 About the ensigns compare pp. 63, 64, n. 50. 

See Mackenzie Collection, No. 9, O.M.763, XII; No. 11, O.M. <65 ; No. 
14 , O.M. 768, VIII; No. 20, C.M. 774, X, and Dr. Francis Buchanan’s 
Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore, Canard and Malabar, 
vol. I, pp. 274-276, 312, 370-381, 3«9 ; vol. II, pp. 3, 40, 155, 156, 433-436. 
In vol. I, pp. 274-276 ho says: “ Tho < rubaru are an original caste of 
Karr,'ita, and, wherever they are settb i, retain th.-ir language. Thov are 
divided into two tribes, that have no communion, and which are called llandy 
Ourubaru, and Curuharu proper. The last again arc divided into a number of 
families; such as the Any, or elephant Curubaru; the Sal, or Milk Curu- 
baru; the Colli, or tiro C.; tho Kelly C.\ the Sdmanta C.\ tho Coti Or, 
the Asil C.\ and the Murhindina Curubtru. Those families are like the 
Gotrams of tin Brahmans; it being considered as incestuous for two persons of 
the same family to intermarry. Thu proper Curubas have hereditary chiefs, 
who are called Gaidai, whether they he headmen of villages or not, and possess 
the usual jurisdiction. Some of them can read acoompts, but they have no 
book. The proper duty of the caste is that of Bhepherds, and of blanket- 
weavers ; and in general they have no other dross than a blanket. A few of 
those who are rich have lx taken themselves Tb the luxury of wearing cotton, 
cloth noxt their skin ; for all castes and ranks in this country wear the blanket 
as an outer garment. The dress of the women resembles that of the females 
of tho kingdom of Aia. The blanket, is put behind tho back, and tho two 
npper comers, being brought 'forward under the arms, are crossed over tho 
bosom, and secured by the one being tucked under tho other. As their blanket 
is larger than the cloth us« l by the women of J: a, tho dross is inure d<. eent- 
Thu i'ura’ara were, besides, Cd'idr-dium, or militia: cultival >rs, as farmers, 
U8 801 -vants, and us gardeners; Attarana, or tho aimed men who servo tho 
Amildars ; Anokay, or post-ixn ssi ngurs, and porters They are allowed to cat. 
animal food, but in moat plac< •> are not permitted to clunk spirituous liquors. 
In other places this stiictnesa is not required, and .almost, everywhere they 
intoxicate themselves with palm-wine. Tho women are very industrious, 
and perform every kind of work except digging and ploughing. 1 ’ ltt 1 

the ago of puberty they continue marriageable*, andean only bo divorced foi 
•• 

is. all aduKei. iisoa who are uirncd away by their husbands, >hd have not 
gone astray with a strange man, and all girls a id widows, to whom u l to of 
celibacy is disagreeable, may live with any man ot th< cui:U who chooses to 
keep them. They are looked down upon by then av r< virtuous sisti vs but 

‘>9 
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overnment had to interfere and to arrange that the Ku- 
rumbas and the Gahgadlkaras should attend the fair on 
different days, so as to prevent their meeting each other. On 
another occasion the Kurumbas collected and spent about 
10,000 rupees to obtain from tire records in Kunclpuram 
documentary evidence in confirmation of their claims. One 
of the disputes between the Kujumbas and the Gangadikaras 
concerns the question who are the IndraSudras and who the 


still they are admitted into company, and are not out-casts. Among the 
Curubaru , the children of concubines do not form a separate caste, but aro 
allowed to marry with those of a pure breed. By a connection with any man 
except a Curtiba, a woman becomes an entire out-cast. The men take several 
wives ; and, if they be good workers, do not always divorce them for adultery ; 
but as they thus incur Borne disgrace, th:y must appease the anger of their 
kindred by giving them an entertainment, and the Guru generally interposes 
hi < authority to prevent a separation. Tho Curubas believe, that those men 
who die without having been married become Vtrikas, to whoso images, at a 
groat annual feast, which is celebrated on purpose, offerings of red cloth, jaqorv 
ncc, &c., are made. If this feast be omitted, the Virikas become enraged 
occasion. sickness, kill the sheep, alarm the people by horrid dreams, and! 
-7hon they walk out at night, strike them on the hack. They are only to he 
appeased by the celebration of tho proper feast. Tho pecidiar god of the caste is 
oi'th/r' ° r 7 r 00001 thename3 otSiva ; and the image is in shape 

B Z * ^ u V ' y th0 tiJc3 <* rivulets, or ponl The .areas !Z 

tu’cTihcm r J ' J ^ ll “ J T l8 ° 0r ° " iv9n t0 the b!irber a,ld washerman, 
Who cat thorn. Besides the.,... tho Curubaru offer sacrifices to the Saktit, and 

pray to every object of superstition (except Dharma Jtaja) that comes in their 
waj. They are considered too impure to ho allowed to wear the Zinou as 
their Guru docs. This person is called a Wodcar, or Ja» 9 a,na ; but he is 
marned and h,s office is hereditary. His title is Rd a na SiJhHuura. and ho 
ongiualiy lived at Sarur, which is near Kafynapattana. At his visits ho 
bestows consecrate 1 a lies, and receives charity. He has a fixed duo on 
marrmgoa, and sends his agents to collect it. At som of their ceremonies the 
attends, and acts as Purohita.” Un page 312 Buchanan «.’> 

“ Tho Curu ■'* ! I--™ (in Tumkar) say, that at a temple of Bhairawa at Hertuy 
Stmuya, Which is near .Van u- r-r, to tho north of this plana, and where one 
ef their • 'ate aids as PrijUr\ tho imago r presonts a man sitting on horseback 
with tin. ]. . drawn sword in his hand, tie v offer 

menaces to this imago and cut tho ilesK Tho (amily oiJUtsm, hnv.i now 
spread all over the country; but Sa r is still Considered as Om proper family 
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Sukrasudras; the Kuriimbas olaimiiig to be InclraAudras and 
calling tbe Gangadikaras Sukra&udras, and vice versd . The 
former expression indicates the issue of married, and the 
latter that of unmarried women. 

They carry an enormous white umbrella and a flag with 
the figure of a bull, and of this umbrella they proudly say 
that it covers the world. It is therefore known as Jagajam- 
pina sattige. 


seat. Their Guru has the power of restoring any out-cast to the enjoyment of 
fuU communion. They havo a book peculiar to tho custo called Jiraga Cha- 
pagodu. It is written in the language of Knrndta , and gives an account of 
tho tribo. Tho Curubaru buy their wives, a girl of a good family costs from 
30 to 40 fanams ; a girl of tho bastard or Cutiga breed costs 15 fatiams, or 
10 *.” On pp. 370-31 he describes tho KatjUi and Befta Kurmnbao : “ The Cad* 
Curubaru aro a rude tribo of Kam ila, who are exceedingly poor and wretched. 
In tho fields near villages they build miserable low huts, have a few rags only 
for covering, and tho hair of both sexes stands out matted like a mop, and 
ewarms with vermin. Their persons and features aro weak and unioomlv, 
and their complexion is very dark. Some of them biro themselves as labour¬ 
ing servants to the farmers, and, like those of other castes, receive monthly 
wages. Others, in crop season, watch the fields at night, to keep off the 
elephants and wild hogs . . Thoir manner of driving away the elephant is by 
running against him with a burning torch made of bamboos. . . The Curubaru 
have no means of killing so large an animal. . The wild hogs are driven out 
of the fields by slings. . These poor people frequently Buffer from tigers, 
against which their wrotchod huts are a poor defence ; and. when this wild 
beast is urged by hunger, he is regardless of thoir burning torches. The Curu- 
bartc have, dogs, with which they catch deer, antelopc 3 and hares; and they havo 
the art of taking in snares peacocks, and other esculent birds. They have no 
hereditary chiefs, but assemble occasior/dly to settle tho business of thoir casto. 
They confine their marriages to their own tribo. Tho Gauda , or chief man of 
the village, presides at this c -remony, which consists of a feast. During this 
the bridegroom espouses his mistress, by tying a string of beads around her 
neck. The men are allowed to t ike sevcral wives, a i l both girls after tho ago 
of puberty, and widows are permitted to marry. In case of adultiry, tho 
hunhand fit • his wife sever, ly, and if ho bo able, beats her paramour If ho 
be not able, he applies to the Gauda, who d<n s it for him. The adulteress has 
then her choice of following either of the men as ha husband. They can cut 
everything except beef ; and h ive no objection the animal havii died 
a natural death. . . They do not drink spirituus liquor*. None of thorn take 
tho vow of Da&tri nor attempt to re id. Some of them burn, and olheis luuy 
tho dead. They belie w that good men, after death, will become be ?uo 1 >.t 
Rivcu, and bad men destructive Rrvas. . . Tho spirit a of the dead are believed 
to appear in dreams to thcii old people, and to dire f Lh« m to m 1 ofiVringi. • f 
fruits to a female deity, named lift U\ Chicawa ; that ia, tho lit lit mode » <i 
the hill. Unless these offerings arc made, this goddess occasions .sickness. 
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I have been informed that there exist as many as 23 
Kurumba subdivisions. 

The Mackenzie Manuscripts contain in this respect valu¬ 
able information about the Tamil Kurumbas, while Dr. 
brands Buchanan supplies interesting accounts of the 
Kanarese Kurumbas. Among such distinctions may be 
mentioned the Malai or Betta Kurumbas, who are confined 
to the mountains, and the Kadu Kurumbas, who dwell in 
forests. It is probable that the Mullu Kurumbas, who are 


but she is never supposed to do her votaries any good. She is not, however, 
appeased by bloody sacrifices. There is a temple dedicated to her near 
Nunjxnagodu ; but there is no occasion for the offering being made at that 
place. There is also in this neighbourhood (of Hegodu JDaana Cotay) an¬ 
other rude tribe of Curubaru , called Betta , or Malaya , both words signifying 
mountain, the ono in the Karndta, and the other in the Tamil language. . . 
They are not so wretched nor ill-looking ns .the Cad’ Curubaru , but are of 
diminutive stature. They live in poor huts near the villages, and the 
ohief employment of tho men is the cutting of timber, and making of baskets 
.... The Betta Curubaru have an hereditary chief called Ijyamdna , who 
lives at Briyo-paUana. . . In this tribe, the concubines, or Cutigas , are 
women that prefer another man to their husband, or widows who do not 
wish to relinquish carnal enjoyment. Their children aro not considered as 
illegitimate. 

Gl '?\ a r n ° l 1S marriageable until after tho ago of puberty, 

ou stum that by the bi^!ir. r orders is considered os a Iwastly doprrmty. Tho 
men may tuko several wives, but never man y a woman of tho samo family 
with them .elves m tho m., 1 , line. The B. tta C,r„l,aru never intoxicate 
thomselvca ; hut are permitted to oat every kind of M.imal food except beef 
and they have no objection to carrion. They never take tho vow of Da,M 
and none of them can read. Some of them bum, and others burv their dead' 
They understand nothing of a future state. The god of the caste'ia Bj„n,ppd 
who eocms to bo f ho same with Hat*uuu-tuta, tho servant of Rami, but they 
never pray to this List-mentioned dory although they sometimes address 
the god of their caste they - ffer fruit, and a little money - they 
nevor sacrifice to tho Calais. Their Guru, they say, i* of tho caste WotL 
meru, and from their description would appear to be of those people called 
SatananasR On p. 389 : " Bhairawa Ddraru is tho god of the Cirrubas, and 
is a malevolent rn do spirit .... Tho Pujari, or priest, is a Hal Curubaru, 
who can neith or read nor write.” Compare further vol. II, pp. 3 f 42 433 I 
436 : " Tho Curubaru err of two kinds; thos- properly so called, and*those 
named Hardy or Cumty Curubaru. The Curubaru proper, and the Goataru 
are sometimes cultivators, and possess the largest docks; but they never 
muke blankots. The Handy Curt'has abstain entirely from cultivation, and 
employ thorn elves in tending their flocks, nnd manufacturing tho wool. The 
Jl ir ly Curubaru ... are a caste living in the Harapunya-bully and Chatrakat 
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ound in the Nllagiri Mountains, are so called from mullu* 
thorn, as they live among the jungle; if so, tho term is to 
some extent synonymous with Kddv. Kurumhas . Some think 
that tho word mullu may apply to their arrows, as these 
sturdy, well-made mountaineers are never seen without their 
bows and arrows. As regards their neighbours whom the 
Rev. F. Metz, otherwise a great authority on this subject, 
calls Naya Kurumhas , and Mr*. Grigg Ndya or Bog Kurumhas , 
I have ascertained on reliable authority that their name is 
in reality not Ndya but Nay aka Kurumhas , and that they 
are hold in respect by the neighbouring tribes. Tho Mullu 


districts, aud .-ire of Karnflta descent. . .All those who have settled in that 
(Marattah) country being horsemen, they are willed Hand ay Ravalar , a name 
pronounced Rawut by the Mussulmans, nd by them frequently applied 
to every kind of Curubas . . . The deities, whom this caste consider as 
their peculiar objects of worship, aro Bira Dcva t, and his sister Mayava . 
Bira is, they say, the samo with Iauara , and resides in Kaila&a . . There 
is only one temple of Bira } which is situated on Curi Betta , or the sheep 
Kill, on tho hanks of tho Krishna, near the Poona h. There is also only one 
tomplo dedicated to Mayara. It is near the Krishna, at a place named 
Chinsuli. Once in ten years, every man of tho caste ought to go to those 
two temples; but a great many do not find leisure for the performance 
of this duty. These deities do not receive bloody sacrifices, but aro worship¬ 
ped by offerings of fruit and flowers. The priests (ityferts) at both ih> 
temples arc Cnruharu, and, os the office is hereditary, they of course marry.. 
Besides the worship of tho deities proper to the caste, the Curubas offer 
sacrifices to some of tho destructive spirits such as Buryawa y Jacani , and 
Baratna Devil. . . The Curvbaru have no trouble from Pytachi ; and ordinary 
BulaSy or devils, they believe, are expelled by prayer addressed to the deities 
of the Citato. At Hujiny % in the Harapunya- hully district, rosidcs liar tin a 
»S '> Mhcsxcara, tho Guru of this caste.” In his description of Malabar, 
Buchanan speaks in vol. IT , pp. 166-158 of the Curmnbalum or Catalan 
in Kuru ^iranft d u : “Another caste of Malayain, condemned to slavery, 
is called in tho singular Gatu? or Qurumbal* and in tho plural Catalan* or 
Cttiwnbalun. They r< okon themselves higher than the Churrnan, Poliun, 
or Parian. Tho deity is worshipped by this casto undsr the name of 
Malayadrvm y or the god of the hill, and is represented by r« stone plac d on 
a heap of pebbles. This place of worship is on a hill, named Tnr a ■/ Mo ’ y y 
nufLT Sit ' 1 i in Currtnbcua JParfa. To this place the Catalan annually 
go, and offer their prayers, coco-nuts, spirituous liqu rs, and such like, but 
irnko no sacrifices, nor have they any kind of priest. Th* > pn> chi fiv 
for thoir oh n worldly happiness, and for that of their relations. l’hc spir t* 
of good men after death aro supposed to have tho power of inflicting disease, 
and are appeased by offerings -f distilled ani Ki n . on led liquors, which the 
votary drinks after he bos railed upon the spirit to take inch part of then 
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vrumbas live particularly on the eastern side of the hills 
in their middle belts, while the Nay a or Nay aka Kurumbas 
inhabit generally the lower slopes of this range as well as of 
the Wynaad. It appears that the latter are identical with 
those who are elsewhere called Jcnu Kv,rumbas, or Honey 
Kurumbas, because they gather honey for their own use as 
well as for sale. These Jenu Kurumbas are also found in 
Kurg. 

About the Kurumbas of the Nilagiri-Mountain-range, 
we are favoured with various pretty accurate accounts. 
Among these deserve special mention the writings of the late 
Rev. Ferdinand Metz 106 of the Basel Lutheran Mission, who 


as will pacify his resentment. The dead bodies of good men are burned, but 
those of bad men, in order to confine their spirits, aro buried ; for, if they 
escape, they are supposed to occasion great trouble. It is not customary, 
however, to make any offerings to these evil spirits. This caste has no 
hereditary chiefs ; but disputes are settled by tho elders who never inflict a 
severer punishment than a mulct of some Bn tel-leaf. . . The tradition hero 
is, that Cfuruman PcrnuU divided the whole of J falayala among four families, 
who were called Rajas, but whose dominions were afterwards subdivided 
amongst innumerable p r tty chiefs, and younger branches of the original 
f a milie s. Thcwe four f a mi lies, however, always maintained a superiority 
of rank, which tlwy at this day retain. The} are, tho Colvta-nada Raja , 
commonly called Clerical', the Voiatra, or RJjd of Travancors ; the Pc rum- 
b’tr’tpa, or Cochi Pjd, and the hrnadn, or Tamuri. The dominions of tho 
latter were originally very small. The cam- story concerning them is told 
here {Pyur or Eivurmalay) that was related at Calicut. In process of timo 
the Cuntmbara family, who seem to have been a branch descended from the 
Cochi Rajas, seized on a pari of Coluta-nada, which included all tho northern 
parts of Mala yah. Arnongothor usurpations, this family soi.xdon Eivurmalay, 
of which they wero afterwards stript by tho ancestors of tho three Wau- 
namar. Another ICehatriya family called Cotayhutty (Cotiote), who seem to 
have been descended from a younger sister of the Curumbara Rirjds, seized 
on another portion of Coluta-nuda lying between Tell id. my and the Ohats. 
Tho Curumbara Nada Raids became extinct in the Malabar year 054 (1778- 
1779), fivo years after JJyder invaded tho country.” 

About the Kurumbas of Southern India consult also Abb»$ Dubois de¬ 
scription of the People of India, second edition, p. 342, and the Manual of 
Madura by Mr. J. H. Nelson, Part II, pp. 64, 05. 

l0 * Compare Rev. F. Metz The Tribes inhal ting the Hcilgherry Ililh 
pp. 115-126: 14 The Todae divide tho Kurumbas into three class c?— Tho 
MuHe K arum bos, the Naya Kurumbas, and tho Panina. The two latter live 
in the Wyuo. •]. Tho Tanias aro not looked upon as sorcerers, as are the other 
two classes, and arc chiefly employed as the laborers of the Bndagns who 
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ent the best part of his life in intimate intercourse with 
the hill-tribes, among whom he commanded the highest 
respect for the genuino kindness he showed to them and the 
utter unselfishness he displayed towards the amelioration of 
their position. Yery valuable information is also contained 
in the writings of the late Colonel Ouchterlony, in the 
Account of the late Mr. J. Wilkinson B reeks, Commissioner of 


have settled in the Wynaad. Each Badaga district has its own Xvurumba 
priest, who comes up at the ploughing season, and sows the first handful of 
grain ; and at harvest time also before tho sickle is put to the crop. And 
if a standing crop should at any time be attacked by insects, he is sent for, 
and has to go through the ceremony of lowing like a calf, which the 
Badagas believe has tho effect of killing the insect. . The Mullu and Naya 
Kurumbos are believed to possess the power of killing men by sorcery, and so 
greatly arc they feared that, if a Baduga moot a Kurumha in a j angle alone, 
death from sheer terror is not unfrequently tho consequence. . . The cairns 
and cromlechs found in various parts of tho hills, . . were, I think, pro¬ 
bably tho work of the ancestors of the Kurumbas. . . During the 13 years that 
I have Labored amongst and mixed with the hill-tribes, 1 have never found tho 
Todas in any way interested in tho cairns, whilst the fact of their making no 
objections to thoir being opened, taken in connection with the circumstance of 
the conUrds frequently consisting of parts of plough-shares, sickles, and other 
implements of husbandry, showing that the cairns wero constructed by an 
agricultural race which the Todas never were, are to mo convincing proofs 
that they arc not the work of tho Todas of a past generation. The Badagas 
, andKotas » °n the other haud, are to a certain degree afraid to approach 
them . . I was once on a preaching Woursion in. , tV tho southern 

boimumy ot the hills, and not very far from tho principal Kurumba village, 
called Mulli, and after the labors of the day folt a curiosity to open a cairn 
which happened to be in tho neighbourhood. Much to my surprise however 
tho Badaga headmen pn cut would not permit mo to do so, not on account of 
any ohjoctions they had themselves to mako, but because, as they said, it was 
the residence of the god of the Kununbas, who cuno up frequently from 
Mulli in order to wot-hip the god of their forefathers. This is tho only 
occasion on which I have ever known any of the hill tribes venerate a cairn, 
as tho depository of the ashes of a deceased ancestor; but, viewed in connec¬ 
tion with what. I have air. udy atat.d, I ihmk it is sufficient to justify the 
supposition that tho Kurumbas of old, when masters of tho tableland may 
hav-j constructed these remarkable cemotorioa; und this consideration is fur¬ 
ther borne out by tho fact that the common traiitii n among Todas, Badagas, 
auu Kot:i3, is that they aie the graves of a very wicked race of pcopl , who, 
though dlminutivo in ataturo, wero at tho sumo time powerful enough to 
raise tho largo blocks of granite of which th» valla of Hoolicaldroogare built; 
and that God drove them from tho hills ■ a account of their wiekedn.-ta -ft 
description which would well apply to the onso of tho Kununhau, who, in 
addition to being fearod and detested, are a* a race much otuntod in their 




the Nilagiris, in the reports of Deputy-Surgeon-General 
Dr. John Shortt, and in the exhaustive and valuable Manual 
of the Nilagiri District compiled by Mr. H. B. Grigg, late 
Assistant Commissioner of the Nilagiris. 107 


growth. Tho cromlechs were doubtless the work of the same people as tho 
cairns. . The Kurumbas call their deity Kuribattaxaya, meaning, Lord or 
possessor of sheep and to him the}’- now and then sacrifice a goat or a fowl.” 

107 Compare Dr. Shortt’s Article on the Kurumbas in the Hill Ranges of 
Southern India , Part I, pp. 47-53 : “ Kurumbas —From ihl-l (Kurumboo) 

mi . chief, the characteristic of a class of savages who are supposed to be tho 
aborigines of Southern India, from which the term Kurumba is derived. A 
tribe, who call themselves, and are recognized as Kurumbas, having three 
sub-divisions among them, viz. 1. Mullu Kurumba. 2. Naya Kurumba. 
3. PaniftB Kuramba... Tho Mullu Kurumbas chiefly occupy the middle bolts of 
these hills, while the other two divisions aro confined to the lower slopes, or 
aro inhabitants of the Wynaad jungles, but the tribe generall} T is recognized 
n s mountaineers. . Tin; Kurumba tribe arc small in stature, and have a squalid 
raid somewhat uncouth appearance from their peculiar physiognomy, wild 
matted hair, and almost nude bodies. . They are ns a body sickly-looking, 
pot-bellied, largo-mouthed, prognathous, with prominent out-standing teeth 
and thick lips—frequently saliva dribbles away from their mouths. . Tho 
men show great agility in climbing and descending hills, trees, &c. Tho 
women have much tho same features as the men, only somewhat softened in 
expression, rind slightly modified in feature, with a small pug nose, and surly 
aspect. . i heir villages are termed Mot la. . They have no furniture. . They 
lu&vo no ru: rriuge t r«»mony. . Those Kurumbas who live on tho Hills officiate 
as Inerts to the Bmlagus. . The Badaga will do nothing without the presence 
of a Kurumba, so that ouch district has its own Kurumba priest. . He is 
supported to be well versed in tho uso of herbs, and prescribes for all ailments, 
implicit confidence is placed in his skill, and he is remunerated either in 
money or grain, and sometimes both. The Kurumbas also officiate us priests 
ot their niani.i'p? and deaths. . .The Kurumbna, as a body, keep tho other 
tribes in groat drool of witchcraft, not oven excepting tho Todas, who look 
upon the Kurunibi < ns great adepts in the power and skill of bowitr hiag or 
d< litroying men, animal*, or other property. . . The Kurumbas are also 
employed as musicians by the Toda and Badaga tribes on all ceremonial and 
festive occasions; they play on the flute and tom-tom very dexterously to 
tho admiration of tho Todas and Badagas. . They withstand the endemic 
diseases of the locality pretty well, and arc not subject to fever. . They 
hold some crude notions of a superior h mg, horn tin y designate under a 
variety of names, with no distinct idea us to who or wiuit ho is. . The 
Kurumbas are superstitious, and while they keep all the other, tribes on these 
Hills in awe, they themselvi o fear the Todas, believing that they pos^i s 
Bop^r,:.luml powci i ovnr them. . They are said to hold in resped, and make 
offerings d, the difi rent -nns an 1 • romlochs met with on these Hills, and 
fi-m which, it is bolicvctl that those cairns and cromlechs aro the. work of 
thuir anc. br.ora. Against thh, their weak and dwarfed stature is brought 
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mainly indebted to the Ilev. Gr. Bicliter who wrote an Ethno- 
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forward as an objection, as most of these cairns and cromlechs are built of 
hugo stones, such as it is believed the KuruuiLa tribe could not move in the 
absence of suitable appliances. . . Some of tho Todas do attribute the cairns 
and cromlechs to the Kurumbas.” 

Consult further the late Mr. James Wilkinson Breeks’ Account of the 
Primitive Tribes and Monuments of the Ntlagiris, pp. 48—GO : “ Tn the Tabu- 

lai d Census Returns they are entered under the following t castes ot divi¬ 
sions : —Eda Kurumben,Karmadiya Kurumban, Kurumban, KurumbanOkki- 
liyan, Malo Kurumban, Pal Kurumban. . They generally, however, say they 
have no caste, but are divided into blgas or families,which do not intermarry. 
It is difficult to get a complete account of tho tribal divisions recognised by 
them. Ono man will name you «no (his own); another two divisions; 
another three, and so on. The headman of tho \illago enumerated four » — 

1. Bstta Kurumbas who livo 01 . the slopes, and near the Mysore ditch. 

2. Kambale Kurumbas, who make blankets (cuinbly), and live in the low 
country, in the Konguru (Ooimbntoro). 3. Mullu Kurumbas the did not know 
where they lived). 4. An da Kurumbas, who, like himself, live on the eastern 
slopes. Pal Kurumbas are also vaguely mentioned sometimes. . Some Kurum¬ 
bas whom 1 have met with, profess, in answer to inquiries, to worship Siva, 
and occasionally women mark their forehead with the Saiva spot. Others, 
living near Barliar,worship Kuribattr&ya (lord of many sheep), and the wife 
ot* Siva under tho narno of Musni. They worship also a rough round stone 
under the name of IliiiadOva, setting it up either in a cave or in a circle of 
stone.M like tho so-called 1 Kurumba Kovil ’ of the Badagus, which tho latter 
seem to have borrowed from tho Kurumban. . They do not consider tho stonu 
as a Ungam , although they profess to ho Saivites. . Each Badaga Grama, 
with its group of villages, keeps a Kurumba pi i it culled Kdui Kurumba. . The 
otiioo is hereditary. In April and May, before sowing time, a goat or young, 
male buffalo is supplied by tho cultivators, and the K&ni Kurumba is sum¬ 
moned to make tho sacriticu. Surrounded by tho villagers, tbo officiating 

-.•tits otf tho heal of the animal, and sprinkles tho blood in three direc¬ 
tions, oast, west, and south, and also on a water-worn stone, which is con¬ 
sidered as a 11 hiitu (natural) lingamP No words are. spoken, but oiler 
the sprinkling, the Kurumb i clasps his hands behind his head, shouting Do, 
ho, Do, tbre- times and bows the head to * Mot: or Earth.* Tho priest geds 
tlie hood, and tb Badagas tho body, ol tho goat, which is taken homo and 
eaten. In tl Jnk&iicri ik-jmi this < m*« idoiiv is performed at the cromlech; 
in T • iad, at a rude circle of stone surrounding a water-worn stone for h 
lingam They cull the place thn 1 Kurumba Ivovil * (Knru.ubu Church).. Tlu 
Kurumbas near R^ngn^warm’s Ikmk told mo that com* Kurumbas 1 u t icd 
their dead, but that they themselves burned theirs, aud th U the nearest r« l.i- 
tivoB next day took some 1 > uW rice in a (doth and a small round stone, and 
perhaps a bono from th fun oral pile, and d .poiit« (i thorn for tho doud .m iho 
Sdi umans (death-Kou-:o) belonging to tho JJvr: r. At B.tvliiU tlu v do the kudo. 
Tb'"c So "i.'i die smill cromlechs of thr - upright striicn and a inuring 
t*lab . they said they did not now make them but (h vt. they u«ed those r.aido 
by their forefathers* They knew of no god peculiar to* tho Kurumbas, j.or 
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graphical Compendium . . of Coorg ; but the Gazetteer of Mysore 
and Coorg by Mr. Lewis Rico should also be consulted. 108 


had they any temple, but at a certain season they took offerings of plantains 
to the Pujdri (a Tamil man) who attended on Maleswara (lord of the moun¬ 
tain), the god who lived on a hill known by that name.”—I take the Pda to 
“be the Iduiya Kurumba . 

Compare with these extracts Colonel Ouehterlony’s Geographical and 
Statistical Memoir . . of the Neilgherry Mountains , pp. 02, 63 in Dr. Shortt’s 
Bill Ranges , Part I, and Mr. H. B. Grigg’s Chapter on the Kurumbas in his 
Manual of the Nilagiri District , pp. 208-217. 

108 About the Kurumbas of Kurg consult Rev. G. Richter's Ethnographical 
Compendium . . . of Coorg, pp. 11-15. “ The Kurumbas of Coorg are closely 

connected with those of the jungles of South-Mysore and with the Kurumbas 
of the Nilgiries, . . but there is now no intercourse between them, nor have 
they any connexion with the shepherd caste of Mysore, tho Rumbas who live 
in the open country in mixed villages and tend cattle, sheep and swine and 
also weave cumblies, whence they are called Halu-, Kuri , Handi- and Cambli 
JCurubas. The Kurumbas in Coorg are divided into two distinct sections, 
the Jcnu and tho Deft a Kurumbas. The Jen u Kurumbas aro found in tho north 
and south-east of Coorg scattered in the jungles. They have no fixed 
abode but wander about from placo to place in search of honey, hence their 
name, Jcmt meaning honey in Kanarese. . In appearance the Jinn Kurumbas 
are not unlike the Bctta Kurumbas ; but the men do not tie their hair in a 
knot, and from carelessness it often gets matted. . Tho women who dress like 
the Oannraso Vokkaligas tie their rather curly hair into a knot at the back of 
the head. Those I saw had regular features and might have been taken for 
Vokkaligas. . Also in their wedding ceremonies they conform to those of the 
V°l kali gas, but worship Kari Kali at Kutta like the Coorgs. . . The namo 
Betta or K*dv Kv rumbas isderi v d from their abode. . A short flat nose, which 
m the women is turned up with deep indentation at the root, prominent lips, 
small dark deep-set eyes do not enhance tho personal attractive-mas of the 
Bet'u Kurumba , yet ho is a harmless good-humoured fellow and indup'rious 
at hie work as long as it phased him. Ho loves above all things personal 
freedom and independence and is quite in ij native element when roaming 
about on a hunting expedition ns trad game. . . lr their religious 

practices they aro devoted to demon worship and once within three years they 
bring the usual offering {hanik , of monoy, fowl, cocoanut and plantains to 
Kultadamma or Karin kali (Black Kali) at Re, chi near the south-east frontier 
of Coorg. The eatables are shared between the pujarr who is a Vukkriliga 
and tho devotco. At th Tatri (Murch-Apn!) the Balta Kunm - 

bas perform a dance accompanied by drum and gong; thoy also wear small 
round belli ( gejje) below the km o and in a stooping posture with outstretched 
arms and clenched fists they vigorously move round. They do not venerate 
snakes, but kill them, nm- do they apply tibhuti or sacked ashes. The 
Be'tv Kurumbas n*o divided into two sc . Lions nr gotra.j, tho Af /■ udi, lit- rally 
families belonging to ihroo hamlets, and tho Yclpadt or fMmilies belonging 
to tovm hnmletfl, and n • among tho higher castes of Hindi a, mombors of 
the tiara© gu*va t do not irtonnarry . . . Their principal Bhutan ore Ajja and 
A trr. . . in case of sicknoas what run: dice aro known to tho eldors uro 
applied nu J vowe mado to tho demon, Kuitadunma, and fulGlled on recovery. 
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According to their rank the first to be considered are 
the Anda Kurumbas who superintend the administration. 
Next follow the Kurumba Okkaligas or agricultural Kurum¬ 
bas whom we find mentioned in the Nllagiri Census Report. 
Though the number assigned to them is very insignificant, 
the circumstance of their being reported at all is highly 
interesting, for it supplies a link to connect them with a 
respectable and influential class of people in Mysore, the 
well-known Okkaligaru. Ohhalu , pronounced Yokkalu, signi¬ 
fies in Kanarese ‘ tenancy/ okhalatana, husbandry, and 
okkaliga , a farmer or cultivator. Dr. Buchanan calls this 
caste, which is very numerous in Mysore, also Cunabis . 
These I shall eventually idontify with the Kunbis, Kumbis 
(Kurmis) or Kudumbis, tho agricultural class to which 
Sivaji, tho great Maratha chieftain belonged who with his 
Kudumbis of Kudumba or Kurumba extraction effected suoh 
a change in the political aspect of India, somo two hundred 
years ago. The s?ntenco in tho text of Buchanan leaves it 
doubtful, whether ho referred to the Cunabis as an ethno¬ 
logical or professional distinction. Not all, perhaps not even 
the majority of tho Okkaligas of Mysore are of Kurumba 
origin. With the exception of the abovementioned Ganga- 
dikaras and tho Non aba Okkaligas, the others appear to havo 
been later settlers in Mysore. Their name implies only an 
occupation, but it is a remarkable fact that many Okkaligas, 
who do not cultivate the soil are engaged in similar pursuits 
suoh as the Kurumbas embrace Both tribes for instance 
have a predilection for a military life, and, what is more sug¬ 
gestive s f ill, both communities are under the same Gurus, or 
spiritual superiors, the chief of whom resides at Kaiigundi in 


Th< ir d<wl or<? buried, tho corpso being placed sideways wilh tho h<”d tv 
tho west. A widow may bo remarried to a relative of tlic detoured hu.’diand, 
but not to a stranger . . Of tho Mysore and Nilgiri Ktirumhi* it is t^tid that 
they oat tho flesh ot the cow, but those in Coorg abhor it.” 

Tho Rov. (.. Richb r is, according to my opini< n (soo p. 217), mistaken 
in his tribal distinction betw on tho Kurumbas and the Kugubaa. 
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,-mahal. The Pujari of the Betta Eunimbas in Eurg 
is also an Okkaliga. The last Census Report fixes their 
number at 711,622 souls. The Mysore Okkaligas have somo 
peculiar customs, not the least extraordinary among them 
being that which prevails among the women of the Morasa 
Okkaligas, who cut off the ring and little fingers of their right 
hand, before they ccdebrate the marriage of their eldest 
daughter. 109 

The shepherds are known as Eurumba Idaiyas , Eurumba 
Gollas , occasionally also as Euri Eurumbas and even as 
IIunde Eurumbas . Others keep pigs, this do the widely- 
spread JELUndi-Eurvmbas, who must not be confounded with 
the Hande Eurumbas; the Pal or Hal Eurumbas sell milk; the 
EambaK Eurumbas weave and sell woollen blankets, which 
they themselves wear in a peculiar fashion; and the Ounnambu 
Eurumbas prepare and sell lime. The Eurumba Vedas or 
hunting Eurumbas are well known in the Tamil country, 110 
while the Ane Eurumbas seem to have obtained their name 
from their cleverness in way-laying and hunting elephants. 
The EaUa-Eurumbas lived not so long ago an easy life as 
thieves and robbers. Most likely they formed part of tho 
warrior class and took to murauding in times of peace for 
want of other occupation, and in orde r to support them- 



iw See Dr. Buchanan's 2Vavtls y vol. I, pp. 180, 181 : “Tho Ruddi aro 
one of tho tribes of Sad/a caste, which being much employed in agriculture 
aro called JVon'Hgaru in tiio language of Karnata , and Cttnabi in that of tho 
Decany Mussulmans... They arc divided into two sects by a difference of 
religion; one party worshipping Vishnu, and the other Siva ; but this do cs 
not prevent intermarriages. Those who worship Sira are followers of a kind 
of Ja.iffama*; but do not wear tho Ling a. The people with whom 1 con¬ 
versed seemed to consider them as tho same with the Jnygo.ma# of the 
Paticham Jiaiiijiytt , but this caste informed m *, that they were distinct, and 
tl-ut the Gurus of the Rnddi were tho sania with those of the Curubnru, 
whose chief resides at Cangundy in tho Bara-muhal.” Compare Mr. L. 
1 lice’s Mysore and Coorg, v ol. I, pp. 337, 308, 310, vol. Ill, pp 208, 200, a! u 
tho Ethnological Compcmhum of tho Rov. G. Richter, p. 13, and pp. 260-261. 

no g eo Mackenzie Collection, No. 11, C.M. 765, Sect., new copy, vol. Ill, 
p. 208, where the An da, Jdaiya. KamhtH, Oupntitnbn and Veda-Kurumba* aro 
mentioned, and also No. 14, (J.M.. 768, Sw tion VII. 
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'vea. The oiroumstances, however, are now changed, and 
the Kallas in Pudukota axe no longer the dread of their 
neighbours. 

Among the Kurumbas of the Mandayam Taluk are found 
the following nine divisions : the Pal, Handc , Mullu, Kambali, 
Soda, Javddu, S6nrna.ro, Bestrara and Adityavara Kurumbas. 
These last three designations appear like nick-names, for 
they are peculiarly enough names of days of the week. 

Besides these there are mentioned the Kurumbas, whose 
name Buchanan connects with kolli, fire, but whom others 
call Kali.Kuru.bas or KallcKurubas after the Goddess Kali. 
The Nelli Kurumbas (?); the Asil Kurumbas (? from asal 
puro); the Koti Kurumb.is (? perhaps from koti, monkey) : 
the Samar, fa Kurumbas (? conncoted with the Sanskrit word 
sdmanta in the meaning of chief) ; the Mwhindina Kurumbas 
(? of three groups), whose name reminds one of the Mund- 
padi and F tlpadi sections of the Betta Kurumbas in Kurg, 
who belong to three or to seven hamlets, according to Rev. 5 
G. Richter’s Compendium, p. 13. It is very doubtful whether 
tho Pania Kurumbas, who inhabit the Nilagiri mountains 
and whom Rev. F. Metz counts among the Kurumbas, 
should be regarded as Kurumbas. The other Kurumbas do 
not treat them at all like relations ; nor do they, and this is 
a point of importance, inspire the other native tribes with 
that superstitious fear, which renders the Mullu and Ndyaka 
Kurumbas so terrible. They also do not resoluble tho other 
Kurumbas in their outward appearanoe. Their abject 
state of servitude (henoe their name pania, from pent, work) 
would not absolutely militate against their being Kurumbas, 
though these people have generally contrived to maintain a 
certain amount of freedom, for the Curumbulun or Catalan 
of the Kurumbaranadu in Malabar were, according to Dr. 
Buchanan’s description, held in slavery. 1 " 

The Kurumbas are eaid to belong to the Ilaryaka Gotra, 


*!H3Q noU* lOo on pp. 2*26, 22(1. 
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and to tlie Renuka or Rev ana Sutra. According to legendary 
report the Kurumbas form the offspring of the family of 
Untie, this being a tadbhavam of Urna, sheep-wool. Their 
connection with tho sheep is traced to a curse of the 
celestial buffoon Blirhgi, who, being dissatisfied with the Pra- 
mathas, tho attendants of Siva, is said to have cursed and 
turned them into sheep ; saying : 

Pramathd Bhrhgi&apena kavayd’pyavayd’bhavan. 

This curso was eventually removed by JRenulairadhya or 
Eevanasiddha, an incarnation of a servant of Siva, and the 
high-priest of the Lingayats. 

Some of the Kurumba hill-tribes have been reduced by 
the Uaid lifo they lead to a dwarfish and monkey-like ap¬ 
pearance, but that this exterior is to a great degreo due to 
these unfavorable circumstances aud that it improves under 
better conditions is exemplified by the following statement 
of Dr. Shortt : “Whilst the appearance of this tribe is so 
“ unooutl1 and forbidding in their own forest glens, they are 
“open to wonderful improvement by regular work, exercise, 
“ and food ; of this ample evidence is to bo seen at tho Qov- 
“ ernment Chinohona Plantations at Neddiwuttum, where a 
S an S °f Kurambas, comprising some twenty individuals, 
“ ar o employed as laborers, receiving their wages in grain 
“ for the most part. They appear to give satisfaction to their 
“ employers, and in their general appearance they cannot 
“ be recognized from other natives, except perhaps by that 
“ peculiar physiognomy characteristic to the tribe and thoir 
“ somewhat slight conformation and dwarfed stature. Thoy 
“ have not the pot-belly, do not gape, nor is tho dribblin" 
“ saliva or blood-shot eyes, common to their brethren of tho 
“ jungles to be found among them.” 1,2 

,ls lteail Dr. Shortt’s The Hill Ranges of Southern India, Part J. m, 52 r,3 
Oomporo alao Mr, W. F. Sinclair’s • Remark ’ in tho Indian Antiquary ( 13771 ’ 
vol. VI, p. 2 .( 0 : “In the KaUdgt district tho Sh.ph-rd caste are'■ 
Kurubhars,... What is the meaning and derivation of Kurubhar . and in it 
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On their religion, manners and customs. 

According to the most trustworthy native authorities, the 
Kurumbas had originally no special god, nor idols, nor any 
peculiar religious belief of their own. This state of things 
was eventually changed with the rise of proselytizing reli¬ 
gions, such as Buddhism, Jainism, and w T ith the desire of the 
majority to conform to Hindu or Brahmanic customs. 

Their earliest objects of religious worship, however, appear 
to have been rough rounded stones, which somehow inspired 
them with a belief as representing the great superhuman 
powers. The weird aspect of the imposing immovable stone- 
hills, which braved the strongest storms amidst torrents of 
rain and flashes of lightning impressed most probably these 
children of nature to such an extent, that mountains, rocks 
and even smaller pieces of stones appeared to them the most 
appropriate representation of the deity. It may be perhaps 
added, that such kind of material is most easily set up and 
does not require any art to adjust it. This stone-worship 
has survived among the Kurumbas to the present day. A 
stone to which worship is paid stands often in caves or in 
the middle of circles, likewise formed of stone, but it 
must not bo regarded as a Linga. The stone circle with 
its centre-piece is known among natives as a Kurumba Kovil 
or temple of the Kurumbas. This stone is in the Nilagiri 
district remembered as the Hiriadeva or Great God. The 
Kurumbas of the Nilagiris offer presents of plantains to the 
Bujari of the MaleSvara idol on a high cliff which overlooks 
the Bhavani valley, while those of Malabar worship simi¬ 
larly their hill god Malayadeva. 113 Occasionally we meet with 
a stono-block under a tree, which is revered as Gunindtha. 




the same word as Kuramhu y the name of Nilgiri hill-tribo P Tho latter, I 
believe, is a ra<*o of dwarfsj tho shepherds hero arr* it fine brood of men; 
yc t, the differ. can hardly he greu.er than that which exdlj amongr the 
Bhills.” 

1,3 See pp. 225 n. 106, 'UO n. 116, Braeku' Tribes, pp. 62 and 65, and 
Dr. Buchanan'g Travels, vol. II, p. 166. 
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The meaning of the name of this village god has hitherto 
defied identification, but is, I believe, now pretty clear. I 
think that Guru stands for Kura, the original form of 
Kuruva or Kurumba, and that Grurunatha in Telugu Guru- 
nathudu is in reality identical with the god of the Kurus or 
Kurumbas. 

As the bulk of the Kurumbas are shepherds or Kuri- 
kurumbas and as their property is represented by the flocks 
of sheep they possess, their god is often called the Lord or 
King of the Sheep Hill or Kuri-heita-rdyu . 111 

Like other nations the Kurumbas also have repeatedly 
changed their religion, and very many different beliefs are 
prevalent among them. At an early age a considerable 
fraction of the Kurumbas adopted the Jaina faith and became 
eventually bigoted adherents of this sect. It seems in fact 
that their fanatical efforts to spread and to ensure tlio 
general adoption of this religion have been among the chief 
causes of the collapse of their power in the central districts 
of the Madrus Presidency, i.e., in tho country round 
Kanclpuram. The campaign of Adonda Odin was specially 
undertaken to crush tho threatening supremacy of Jainism 
and the religious element played in it as important a part 
as the political. 11 ’ Tin ascendancy of Saivism was the most 
important result of the war, but Jainism is by no means 
extinct among the Kurumbas. The Lingayats claim also 
a considerable number of adherents, ami ttenukdradhya or 
liei ana SiddkeUvara is their high priest in certain parts of 
Mysore. 110 Ih-miku.,.Iliya is said to have chosen in Hrisada 
the Kurumba leader Padmaram (from Palma and Avast, 



1,4 About Gurunatha see p. 200, ami commit pp. r26 n. 105 22P „ h( 
ami 229 n. 107, whore the Rev. K Metz’s K«nbattara>,u, Mr JVo k- 
■ !■ and l)r. - , which \ \ 

Curi-kum, or tho 8h«op Hill” aro montionoj. K,tuu,0<, « 

Boo a petition of tho .Tom, of Kumbttko, am, CBttUr, VoMU, ' , m and 

“■ **,. 
.a,d !o lu n TOidri 0 „ (h Kmla 

mountain. 
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g) or Padmanna as liis disciple and alienated him from 
Jainism. Siva is revered under various forms, most frequently 
as Bhairava, but also as Vlrabhadra, and the temple of the 
god 4 Bira on Curibetta ’ is most probably his shrine. 117 
JEjuruppa I take to be Irulappan , the god of darkness; 
Bctrama Deva is perhaps Brahma if not FaramcSvara ; 11B Dur- 
gawa, Yacani (Yaksani or more correctly Yaksinl), Mayava 
(Mayava) and Musni (?) are mentioned as the deities revered 
by the Kurumbas; and Durga, Mayava and Musni are wor¬ 
shipped as the wives of Siva. In Kurg the monster Kuttadam - 
mn or Karinkdli (black Kali) is rovered by the Kurumbas. 119 

It seems that §aJcti y as well as Bhuta or demon-worship 
exists in some Kurumba communities, though the authorities 
do not agree with respect to the Bhutacult. 120 


Rama is not adored by the Kurumbas, and Dharmardfa, 
the favorite deity of the Pallia and other Dravidian races, 
shares the same fate, which fact must be regarded as very 
significant. 121 


The Mackenzie Collection contains an interesting descrip¬ 
tion of the manner in which Vlrabhadra is worshipped by the 
Idaiya Kurumbas who belong to the Yadava race. 132 Vlra¬ 
bhadra is generally regarded as an Avatara of Siva, who, 
according to the Visnupurana, proceeded from the mouth 
of Siva to spoil the sacrifice of Daksa, and who is described 
as “ a divine being with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 


111 Soo p. 225 n. 105, and i)r. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, pp. 275, 312, 
389 ; vol. IT, pp. 4 )6, 4 36. 

11 Si pp. 2*24, 225 n. 105, and Dr. Buchan :u*s Travels, vol. ], p. 381, 
vol. U, p. 4 3(5. 

ll Si pp. 225 n. 105, 230 n 108, nd Dr. Buchanan's Trai ls, vol. 
II, p. 430, and U v. G. Kiclitor’s Ethvujr\ phical Compendium, p. 13. 

13,0 $ t! pp. 225 n. 105, 230 n. 108, and Dr. Buchanan’s Travels, vol. I, 
p. 271 ; vol. II, p. 381 and Rev. G. liicl u Eth Coh., i v.'i p. 18. 

121 See p. 222 n. 105, and Dr. Biiclianan'a Travel',, vol. I, p. 270. 

Sen Mackenzie- Collection, No o, < \ M. 763, Nil, in tin* n v- oopy, 
vol. IV, pp. 76. R., and Ivor. W. Taylor’s Cafn/o/Hv umwi, vol. Ill, pp. 
3G8, 309. 
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a thousand feet; wielding a thousand clubs, a thousand shafts, 
holding the shell, the discus, the mace, and bearing a blazing 
bow and battle-axe.” 123 It is now, I believe, impossible to 
decido whether the Ylrabhadra of the Kurumbas represents 
a national, or is a Hindu divinity. According to our MS. 
the Kurumbas have no national worship, but revere only one 
deity whom they call Vim, Vzralu , or Virabhadra. Iiis feast 
is celebrated once a year, on new moon day of the Tamil 
month Tax, or about January. The idol is kept chut up in a 
box iu a special room dining the whole remaining time of the 
year. On the anniversary of the festival the box is reverently 
opened and the idol, which is made of brass, is taken out of it. 
The image is about a span long, and is placed in an upright 
position on a cloth spread over the floor, after it has beon 
thoroughly cleaned with tamarind juice and well washed. 
The figure of the idol is then dressed in clothes, and 
flowers are placed on its head. Incense is burnt in front of 
it. Some raw rice is then cooked with milk and water in 
a new earthen pot, and presented to the idol on a plantain 
leaf. Plantains, betel-leaf and nuts, are besides offered, and 
coooanuts are broken in its honor. After the ceremony 
is over, the idol is carried back to its usual place, and the 
peojde sit down to their meals. The feast lasts three con¬ 
secutive days, but eight days before its commencement the 
worshippers take an oil bath, abstain from all sensual enjoy¬ 
ments, prepare their food in clean unprofaned vessels, do 
not eat flesh but bathe daily. He who has observed all the 
proscriptions most conscientiously, is placed in front of the 
idol, and the ooooanuts are broken on his head. The man 
who breaks the cocoanut, keeps it. If the man’s head 
begins to bleed by the breaking of the cocoanuts, ho is 
suspected of haviug committed Borne offence, and thus to 
have incurred pollution. He must bathe again, and the trial 
with the cocoanuts is repeated a second time. If his head 


ft. Jl. Wilson’s V foy Puran: r. vol. 1, pp, 128-J32. 
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honld begin to bleed again, he is finally rejected as impure. 
Whoever passes the test, becomes the Pujari for the time 
beiug. After this ceremony the Kurumbas dance together, 
beat drums and blow trumpets. 


At the great festivals in Pudukota the Kurumbas per¬ 
form a similar ceremony in the presenco of the Maharaja, 
when the image of Vlralaksml is earned in procession and 
worshipped. 

Some Kurumbas beliove in a life after death, while others 
deny a future existence. They differ also in their way of 
disposing of their dead; some burn, others bury the corpses. 
The good, according to some, become after their death, 
benevolent spirits, while the bad assumo the shape of evil 
spirits; and those who die unmarried become Virikas. But 
it seems that men the spirits of the good require some 
stimulant to keep them quiet, and unless they are appeased 
by liquor, iu their anger they infliot various diseases. Some 
bum the good but bury the bad, as the spirits of the latter 

thus confined in the ground cannot escape and make mis¬ 
chief. 124 


The Kurumbas have the peculiar habit, already noticed 
when speaking of the Kaurs, 125 of shaving their heads entirely 
when they have to attend a funeral of any of their community. 
This custom of the Kurumbas was once the cause of a great 
calamity. 128 The Kurumbas had made themselves extremely 
unpopidar by their intolerance. During the reign of the 
ltajas of Yijayanagara the Kurumba ldaiyas were powerful 
in several other places, especially in Nerumpur, Salapakkam 
and other similar strongholds. The Kurumbas, either actuated 
by religious zeal or wishing to annoy their dependents, tried 


' See pp. 222 n. 105, 223 n. 
Buchanan’s Trends, vol. I, pp. 

! - & See p. 210. 


105, 226 n. 105, 220 n. 105, and Dr. 
380, 381 ; vol. II, pp. 155. 


156 So 
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Mad. ozio C,flection, No. It; C M. 765 , VII; cornr , - Rev \V. 
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the Mudalis and Vellalas to pay homage to them by 
bowing their heads respectfully to them. But these two 
classes refusing to do it, tho Kurumbas in revenge ill-treated 
and oppressed them in all sorts of ways. They constructed 
for this purpose very low entrances at tho various places 
where the Mudalis and Vellalas had to pass through gates, 
and they thought that they would thus compel these men to 
lower their heads when going through these entrances, and 
extract from them in tliis manner a certain amount of invo¬ 
luntary homage. But the Mudalis and Vellalas of Nmtmpur 
were quite equal to the occasion, and instead of bowing their 
heads, they scrambled through with their legs foremost, so 
that they added injury to insult; and the Kurumbas became 
only more exacting. At last tho Vellalas could stand this 
treatment no longer and determined to got rid of their 
oppressors. For this purpose they had recourso to a leading 
barber, whom they induced by liberal promises of gifts of 
land to devise a scheme to help them, and this man persuaded 
his f< How-barbers to kill tho Kurumbas when an opportunity 
occurred. Ho founded his plot on the above-mentioned 
custom, according to which all tho Kurumbas who attend a 
funeral shavo their heads. About this time a prominent 
per., mage among tho Kurumbas died, and the Mudalis 
end Vel lalas availed themselves of this opportunity to instruct 
tho head barber to issuo orders to his caste-people to kill the 
Kurumbas whilo they wero being 6haved. As tho shaving 
was performed pretty simultaneously, each harbor cut the 
throat of his Kurumba customer, and all the Kurumbas of 
N( ruinpur were thus massacred. As soon ns the tidings of 
tho murdor of their husbands reached the Kurumba women, 
they determined not to survive them, ,.”.1 burnt thomselves 
with the corpses of their consorts. The dying widows uttered 
the curse that NorutnpOr should never again produce enough 
grain to buy salt, oven if throe crops of grain wore reaped 
o,-ery year. Tho hi location and irrigation works of the 
Ki.rumbas lmvo fallen into ruins sinoo then, and ouly the 
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earth-mounds and old brick wells near Sadras betray the 
existence of an ancient town. 


Their marriage customs differ also considerably. Origi¬ 
nally they did not perform any ceremonies at their marriages, 
but later on, the majority adopted Jaina or Hindu rites. A 
manuscript in the Mackenzie Collection contains the following 
description which, however, resembles the common Hindu 
marriage customs. 127 The bride and the bridegroom are 
anointed with oil, and dress themselves after tlioir bath in new 
clothes. The bride sits in the pandal on the left and tho 
bridegroom on tho right. Both are adorned with flowers and 
have golden tinsel ( bhdsilcam ) on their foreheads. A shoot of 
the Pippal or Holy Figtreo (Aracu t <&!&&) is fixed between the 
two inner posts of the pandal, in which the ceremonies are per¬ 
formed and tho people walk round those posts. The marriage 
is attended by the headman and all relatives. The former 
when approaching the betrothed couple breaks a cocoanut, 
and places the Tali which is fastened to a golden string, 
in the upper cup. This is handed round to ten or more 
relatives, who shout mangali , mafigali. Eventually the bride¬ 
groom, who receives the Tali, at last fastens it round tho 
neck of the bride, uttering the name of Qdvinda. The nearest 
relatives now with crossed hands pour saffron-colored raw 
rice on the heads of the young pair: this ceremony is called 
Ccsai ((2<y in Telugu S$sa (*fr£). 128 After this the 

couple prostrate themselves at the feet of their elders and sit 
down in their midst. Betel leaves and nuts aro then handed 
round, and the eating and drinking commences. After tho 
distribution of garlands, the Kahkana is tied on the l ight wrists 
of tbe happy pair The C» c ai ceremony is repeated during tho 
two following days, while tho bride and bridegroom occupy 
their former seats; after that the guests are liberally enter¬ 
tained. On the fourth and fifth days popperwaler (milaku 
tanni) and rice are served out. On tho latter day the bride 

137 Sc o M ickoinio Collection, now copy, vol. IV, p. 78. 

From the Siuu.krit §v limit 
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~~ is taken to Lor mother's house, where cukes are distributed 
and a sumptuous meal is provided for all relatives and friends. 


Two men are then despatched from the house of the bride¬ 
groom to that of the bride, where they are welcomed as the 
escort of the young pair to the bridegroom’s house, and re¬ 
ceive on starting with them a bundle containing eleven 
rice-cakes and a lot of jaggery. 

Many peculiar customs prevail among the Kurumha 
women, some of which they share with other castes. They 
generally take assafeetida after childbirth and bathe on the 
fifth day. 123 Adultery is generally leniently punished and 
condoned with a fine. This is as a rule spent on an enter¬ 
tainment, after which the woman is readmitted into society. 


-the Tali is not removed from the neck of a widow, unless 
she desires to remarry. In this case the marriage-tie is 
returned to the family oi her former husband, and she wears 
that given by her new husband. A widow may remarry as 
often as she likes. 


On our historical knowledge about the Kubumhas. 

We are very insufficiently informed about the early his¬ 
tory of the Kurumbas. Before they settled down to any¬ 
thing like domestic life, they roamed as Vedas in the virgin 
forests hunting the deer for its flesh and the wild animals for 
their own safety. In 6ome places the traces of an ancient 
Kurumha occupation are not yet effaced. The Iiev. F. Metz 
■writes respecting their settlement on the Nilagiri mountains 
as follows: “ There are strong grounds for supposing that 
“ the Kurumbas once occupied and cultivated the plateau of 
“ the hills, and were driven thence by the Todas into the 
“ unhealthy localities which they now inhabit, on the pretext 
“of their being a race of sorcerers whose presence was a bane 
“ to the happiness of Bio other hill-tribes. Several Bpots near 


i” ;-r M ckonisio rtanuo< n'pts, No. 14, C.M. 708. Tho Tamil foi 
aBfiufootidu is Qu(J$ii«irujib Pi'rurtkdyain. 
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“ the Badagn. villages bear the name of t Motta } to this day, 
“ and traces of houses are still visible ; and in one place a 
“ stone enclosure for buffaloes is to be seen, which, as I gather 
“ from an old piece of Badaga poetry formerly belonged to a 
“ rich Kurumba, who was murdered by the Todas, at the insti- 
“ gation of the Badagas . . . The Todas and Badagas say 
“ that the Kurumbas are the enemies of their peace, and that 
€i they cannot live without lulling them. Soino years ago 
“ I discovered the site of a former Kurumba town, of tho 
“ existence of which I was well aware, but which I had never 
“ been able to trace out. It is in the heart of a dense forest, 
“ totally unfrequented by the natives and probably never 
“ penetrated by any European.” 130 

The Mackenzie Collection contains about the Kurumbas 
of tho Tamil districts some interesting information. From 
ono manuscript (No. 14 C.M., 768) I extract tho following 
account : 

“The country of Tondamandalam was after the deluge 
totally covered with forest and was infested with wild beasts. 
A people of wild hunters, known as Vedas , roamed about in 
tho woods. They lived in huts which they had erected after 
clearing the country. Their place of settlement is still 
called Vedar Pdlayatn. No kings ruled over them, and they 
did just what they pleased. Besides their huts, they had no 
places in which they could protect themsolves. They were 
guided neither by social nor religious rules, nor had they any 
books. In fact they were merely a lot of naked savages, 
who did not observe any ceremonies even at their marriages. 
They killed the wild beasts of the forests and lived on their 
flesh. 

“ The Kurumbas of the Karriata country had meanwhile 
risen to prominenco, and, after their numbers had increased, 
began to tyrannize over tho other inhabitants. The Kui umbas 
had very barbarous and cruel habits, and deserved to bo 


m Kcc Ih'V. F. Mel.:’ Dibs* wMitity (hi AViA/Wry lhlh % j»p. 12.\ U ' 
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-Jed Kurumbas. (This is an allusion to the meaning of 
Kurumpu, or Kurumputtanam, savage- 

ness, stubbornness, insolence, wickedness. It is, however, 
derived from the national name of the Kurumbas, and not 
vice versa.) In course of time they extended their dominion 
to the very border of Tondamandalam, and a few Kurumbas 
settled in Salapakkam near Uttaramallur, whore their descen¬ 
dants are still known as Kurumbas. Before they had any 
king, they rovod about unrestrained like wild hunters in the 
forests, till, when dissensions and quarrels had arisen.among 
them, Kamanda Prabhu restored peace and quiet. He con¬ 
vinced them that it would bo to their advantage to elect a 
king and they followed his advice. As he was a wise and 
popular man, he himself was chosen king, and henceforward 
he was known as Kamanda Kurumba Prabhu, the ruler of 
Hie Dravida country and Raja of Pulal. The kingdom was 
called Kuntmbabhum, the land of the Kurumbas, and this 
name was entered in all the official documents. He built a 
iort at the town of Pulal, its walls were constructed of bell- 
mctal, and its strength and grandeur defied description. 

* rule extended over a vast territory, and as several of his 
subjects betrayed occasionally an inclination to rebel against 
him he subdivided bis realm into 24 districts, in each of 
T*. "“‘f, “ «»‘l appointed a govern™. 

, 9 f " rt ot Pu * al WftS llls own capital. The following aro 
the namee of somo of these fortified places: Pululkottui, 
Amurkottm, kalatturkottai, Puliyurkottai, Cempurkottai 
Urrukfittukottai, Venkunakottai, Ikkattukottoi and Patuvur- 

kottai. 131 


V ‘ u ■ K;i< td-.-rt in his daadoul article on the Mirsai on. 
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MupsvorkOttu, C«Akattuk<U(ui, T. iyu/Ioiiji Evirkfttl 
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While Xamauda Prabhu ruled, the various tribes in 
the country submitted to his rule, and the people could 
quietly follow their various avocations. Some engaged in 
trade, others in husbandry, and so on, according to their 
special inclinations, though the majority devoted themselves 
to sheep-tending, woollen blanket-weaving and lime-selling. 
J?liey even ventured at that time to engage in shipping 
trade, and some Cetti merchants from Kavdripatl anam settled 
in the Kurumba country. Stimulated by them the Xurum- 
Las soon developed a taste and an aptitude for commerce, 
and in order to facilitate mercantile transactions, they built 
in course of time strongholds at Pattipulam, Salakuppam, 
Salapakkam, Mcyyur, Xadalur, Alamparai, Marakkfinam, 
Ac. lhe Kuvumbas and Coil is of Xfiveripattanam occupied 
tln.se fortified ports, and as they were successful in their 
speculations, amassed great wealth and became influential. 

“ As already intimated the Xuruuibas had no special 
religion of their own, and a Jaina priest who visited their 
country, was able to convert the greater portion of the people 
to Jainism. The Jaina basti whioh the king of Pulal erected 
in honour of that priest, remains up to this day a monument 
of this conversion. Besides this building, a few other bastis 
are still existing, though in a very dilapidated condition. 
•Taina sculptures are now occasionally found in the rice-fields; 
they are, however, either destroyed or reburied in the 
ground by Brahmans and other religious enemies of the 
Jains, Many Kurtmibas resemble in their present manners 
and customs the Jains of former times, and they do so 
especially in their marriage ceremonies. 

While tho Kurumbas ruled over the land, thoir mere 
oivilized d lghbours often attacked them, hut were generally 
defeated. The Cola and Pftndya kings made (bus repeated 
inroads into the Kurumba territory, but their attempts to 
subdue their fierce foes were in vaiu, as they did not mind to 
sacrifice their lives on the battle-field. Some of these royal 
aggressors wore at times captured and chained in fetters to 
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: ort-gate of Pulal. These continual successes, however, 
turned the head of the Kurumbas and made them over¬ 
bearing, so that they began to annoy and ill-treat those of 
their subjects who belonged to rival tribes, or had embraced 
other religious beliefs. They endeavoured in fact to force 
the Jain religion on all, and created great dissatisfaction 
by their religious intolerance. Yet no one rose who could 
oppose them offoetually. 

“ At last Adonda Cola, a brave, wiso and popular prince, 
marched against the Kurumbas and invested their capital 
Pulal with a large army. He began tbis campaign as ho 
could no longer endure the tyranny and mal-administration 
of the Kurumha king and resolved to defeat him at any 
risk, in order to alleviate the sufferings of the people. The 
Kurumha king on his side was not wanting in bravery, and 
went to face the enemy. Both sides fought valiantly, at 
last three-fourths of the army of Adonda Cola were put to 
the sword, and unable to resist longer, he fled from the 
battle-field and took refuge with a few remaining followers 
in a place not for distant from tho fort. This locality is 
Btill known as CdlanpSdu. Ho thou made up his mind to 
re-1 , eat on the next morning to his country Taniore. But at 
night Siva appeared to him in a dream and said: “ After 
ascending to-morrow morning your elephant, on your way to 
the battle, you will find that his legs are entangled in a 
jasmine-creeper (Hulloi), and when you try to cut it away 
with your sword, blood will ooze out of it, and on closer 
examination you will discover there a Liriga.” Encouraged 
by his dream, ho went to the battle-field, and, after ascending 
hie elephant, saw that the legs of the animal were caught in 
u jasmine bush and that blood oozed out from tho spot where 
he tried to out it . 132 This sign oonfirmod Ids resolution to 


m Cwapiiro Totidola iatakam , j. 4, el. 9 : “ WIionTofldaaiftn was driven 
from tho hnt tic-fir Id, hi* clopUant' .h pevemtnd from movifif? by a jasmine- 
I : fought again find boouft vi.toviui B.” A d*. v.ripUv'» 
of this fact »t» privon in .xwoik cttllud T\t <<< ry^l/' -Aikam. 
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aok liis fierce enemies, and lie secured a complete victory 
over them. Adonda Cola captured the Kurumba king and 
put him to death. Pulal, the chief town and forfc of the 
Kurumbas, was taken, and its brass doors were placed in the 
inner portion (garbhagrha) of tho temple of Tanjore. A 
pillar made of Arka (Oalatropk gujantea) wood that had been 
roiuoved from tho Tanjoro temple, was placed in the interior 
of a temple and erected at the spot where the Sivalinga had 
been found. This temple was called Tiru - m u llai- vas a /, after 
tho j a mine-creeper which had covered the legs of the ele¬ 
phant. The part of tho Linga where the sword of Adonda 
had touched it looked like a wound, and is therefore covered 
with camphor to conceal the sore. 

“ The remaining twenty-three forts were (lien taken, and 
their governors with their retinues were also killed. Adonda 
Cola appointed Vella la chiefs instead of the Kurumbas. As 
he observed that tho country was very thinly populated, he 
invited Vo)lalas from different districts and induced them 
to settle in the newly-acquired territory, by granting thorn 
freehold land and conferring on them other favours. Tho 
Vellalas who accepted tho olfer were the Tiduva, Coliya and 
Kondaikatti Vellajas. The first two were called after the 
district they came from, the Tiduva Ve[ldlas emigrated from 
the Tuluva-N&du in Kanara and tho Coliya Vellalas from 
the Colan&du, The Kondaikatti Vclldlm were so oallcd, 
from binding their hair in a tuft on the top of their head 
instead oi leaving a small lock (Kudumi). With these 
Vellalas together came the KanoMa-Pidaikal or accountants. 

“ Adonda Cola ruled tho land with justice and in peace, 
and wa heneefoith known as Adonda Cola Cakravaiti or ns 
Tondamfin Cnkravarti. The country winch had hitherto 
been (railed Kurumba bhumi was now named Tmidaman- 
dalam.” 

In order to ascertain what was loft of Filial, I lately 
visited tho place an 1, its neighbour)!< >od. It lies about 8 miles 
north-west of Madras, to tho ea t ot the big lake, known as 
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^Ked-Hills Tank. The place where the old fort of Pulal 
Btood is still remembered and pointed out by the people. 
However, the outlines of the outer and inner mud walls are 
now only visible, within the latter is a tank. These walls 
must have encircled once a fort of considerable extent, of 
which nothing however remains. Hyder Ali on his march 
to Madras encamped here. Pulal is also called Vana Pulal , 
and near it is situated a small hamlet Madhavaram. 

About a mile to the north-east lies the present village 
Pulal, in which I found three temples. A small Jaina basti 
dedicated to Aditivthankara , though in a decayed condition, is 
still used for worship, and has the reputation of being old. 
The Yaisnava temple of Karimanikyaperumal docs not ap¬ 
pear to be ancient, while the erection of the biva temple is 
ascribed to Adonda Cola. It is dedicated to Trimiilandtha , 
but os a famous sannyasi Sundaramurtisvami worshipped 
there, it is known as the shrine of Siindare&rara . It is evi¬ 
dently pretty old, and, though partly repaired some years 
ago, is in a dilapidated state. It has the appearance of a 
Cola temple, and is covered with inscriptions, those seen 
on the outside being in a bad condition. The temple 
possesses no Sthalapurana, nor any copper Susanams. The 
name of the goddess is Svarnambika , 

Od the other side oi' the lake, about six miles towards 
south-west, lies the hamlet Tirumullaiva&a! or Tinnnullai - 


tu//<xl } which is named after the adventure which befell tbe 
prince Adonda in his combat against the Kurumhas. A 
temple is erected near the spot where the Liiiga was 
wounded by the sword of the Cola prince and dedicated to 
Hiva as M('u illamnu , wliich k a Tamil translation of the 
Sanskrit Ninnahuna\ii % meaning 4 spotless jewel.’ On one of 
the stone columns of tho mantapamin front of the Gopuram 
is carved tho figure of Adonda sitt’ng on an elephant in the 
act of outting with his sword the jasmine-creeper from tho 
leg of the eh phant. TL” similarity in the sound of muilai, 
jasmine, and mofa 9 s ain, ruiaes a suspicion against tho 
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inuincness of this legend. The temple is in good preserva¬ 
tion. Two so-called Arka-pillars (not one as the manuscript 
just quoted states) are covered with a beam, and form with 
the two side walls the support of the Ardhamantapam, which 
communicates on the western side by a door in the common 
wall with the Garbhagrha behind. Between, but behind the 
two Arka-pillars, is situated in the Garbhagrha the holy 
Linga, which on account of its wound is covered with sandal¬ 
wood-powder and other cooling ingredients. The local 
legend contends that Adonda brought tho two brownish- 
looking Arka-pillars, together with a bell, and a bronze 
door from the fort of Pulal. This gateway, however, has 
since disappeared. CSlaupedu lies close to TirumullaivaSal. 

In order to assist Adonda in his fight against the 
lvurmnbas, Siva sent his attendant A 'ami:, and in confirma¬ 
tion of this fact tho Nandi at TirumullaivaSal faces the 
east, instead of being turned towards the idol, i.e., towards 
the west. The consort of Macillamani is called Kodi idui 
Nayald. The temple has a Sthalapurana, its first part, 
which was only lent to me, does not contain any allusion to 
Adonda. I have been told that thero are no Tamra Sa§a- 
nams to throw light on the erection of the templo. Not 
far from this temple towards the south stands an enormous 
image, constructed of brick and mortar representing 
Mannarsvami, accompanied by the seven Sages. 

A young Brahman D. Eaghavayya accompanied me and 
obtained some valuablo information us I wiis not permitted 
to enter the temple, and 1 do not know whether it contains 
any important inscriptions. It may be well worth while to 
examine carefully tho temples at Pulal and Tirumullaivusal 
in order to ascertain whether they possess any account about 
Adonda Cakravarti, though I have been told that there is 
none. The battle between the Colas and the Kujumbas was 
fought somewhere between those two places. 

The origin of the word Tondamundalam is doubtful, and 
different exjd-matrons are given of it. T he most widely- 
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■ead legend connects the name with the prince Adonda 
Cola. As the destruction of tho Kurumbns is attributed to 
this popular horo, an account of his origin will not be out 
of place here. The following story is found in several MSS. 
of the Mackenzie Collection : 133 


“In Colamandalam ruled 44 descendants of the ancient 
Cola Rajas. Ihe last was Kulottunga Cola, who had by his 
queen two children, a daughter and a son. Kulottunga Cola 
killed tho son of the poet Kamban, and Knmban killed in 
revenge the son of the king. At the royal entertainments of 
the court there was dancing for some time a beautiful girl 
Ndkinagaratna with whom the king fell in love. But as 
Kulottunga felt that he would lose the esteem of the people if 
he allowed his passion to transgress public decency, he kept 
his affection a great secret and used a servant girl TJmapati 
to arrange meetings between Nakinagnratna and himself. 
In course of time a boy was born, whom Umapati dressed 
in a silk gown and put in a golden basket with Adonda 
flowers round him. She theu placed the basket on the bank 
of the Iiaveri, near the spot where the king generally bathed. 
All this was dono by the order of the king. When the king 
came afterwards with his Brahmans and corn-tiers to tho 
river they heard a child cry, and, on approaching nearer, 
they saw it and said to the king: 4 0 king, as you forgave 
Kamban who killed your son, God presents to you this 
wonderful child on the bank of the Kuvtri. The child 
resembles you, and is worthy to become the ruler of the 


133 In the Toiidii,.(r.i<r,i!am Cffamanifaluin-rantij/amanlalatn, old No. 241 
O.M. ':e. Tliis wo.i: is "aid to hnvo been compiled by VedandyahiM a 
Christian pool of Tall re. Sen Taylor's Catalogue Uaisouue, vol. HI np 
41. 4.1. This work in topics! in No. 7, C.M., 701, Section III (Taylor.’vol! 
Ill, p. 1(70). A soinowhnt similar m count is contained in No. 1 ‘ yj 
768, Hr,lion TI; in tho now copy in tin- vol. II, pp. 05-07, and in Taylor! 
vol. Ill, pp. 420, 127 : and also in X .. 16, C.M. 709, 1., now copy, vol. I, 

p. 126. J 

1 -I cd not Up ■ lolly point out (It ir ham., ins contained in this report, for 
• v arc too evident m. r../., the Inundation'of K*(ld by Kuli.Uufigu Col!,. 
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country. As ho is adorned with Adonda flowers, we take 
this as a lucky omen and call him 6 Adonda Cola .’ 9 Cir¬ 
cumstances favouring so far the designs of the king, he gave 
the child to his wife with the words: £ God has presented 
this child to you noar the Kaveri.’ The queen accepted it 
and brought it up with much affection. The truth about 
the birth of the child was not only known to the king and 
tho dancing girl, but also to some extent to his chief minister. 
Meanwhile the child grew up, and displayed much cleverness, 
knowledge and courage. When the king consulted his 
minister about the marriage and succession of his son, the 
minister pretended to agree with the plans of tho king, but 
communicated secretly to tho relatives of the king the 
circumstances accompanying the hirth of Adonda and the 
intentions of tho king concerning the future of his son. 
The consequence was that the royal princes refused to marry 
one of their daughters to a bastard, and to allow his succes¬ 
sion to the throne as it would throw dishonor on them. 
The minister communicated to Kulottunga the unfavourable 
disposition of the princes. Tho king, however, did not give 
up his plans, but pondered how he might execute them in 
spite of their objections. At last he fixed on Tondaraiuida- 
lam as a suitable province to give to Adonda, though it was 
still a wilderness. He explored it, cleared the forest, laid 
the foundation of the capital lvanci, erected there a temple 
and dug a channel for the river Paliir. As Kulottunga 
observed how thinly the land was inhabited, he despatched 
his minister with money to other countries to induce people 
to immigrate into the newly-acquired district. The minister 
accordingly returned with many boys and girls of various 
castes, and tho king ordered them to bo married. This done 
he placed Adonda on the throne at Kafioi. Kulottunga 
then asked the minister to propose a suitable name for the 
country. In spite of Ihe high position which Adonda bad 
moanwhilo socured, the minister still despised him on 
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account of his illegitimate birth. He suggested therefore 
that the new territory should be called Tondamandalam (the 
district of slaves) and the king without any suspicion named 
it so. 134 Since that time this country has been called Tonda- 
niandalam, and Tondamandalam was thus founded by Kulot- 
tuhga Cola. The name of Kurumbabhumi was then changed 
into Tondamandalam and Adonda Cola was installed as 
Tondamandala Cakravarti. 135 


“ The legitimate daughter of Kulottunga Cola had mar¬ 
ried Varagunapandya, 106 the only son of Bfilacandrapandya. 
After Kulottunga Cola’s death, which took place in the 69th 
year of his life, Varagunapandya took Colamandalam and 
Tondamandalam, which had belonged to his father-in-law. 
Afterwards JJbkaijakulakiliy,andya, the son of Varagunapandya 
and of the daughter of Kulottunga Cola, ascended the throne 
of Colamandalam, and his descendants reigned over it for 
three centuries. 

“ The progeny of Adonda Cola submitted to their fate 
and received somo land for their maintenance. 


“ MlnakStanapandya was the last and eleventh descendant 
of Ubhayakulakilipandya. So long as these kings ruled, no 
enemies wore feared. These king., ruled for 2707 years.” 


131 MS No. 14, C.M. Section II, here inserts a 111014; account of tho 
w;i. of Adonda Cola with tho Kurumhas, his first defeat. and final victory. 
This M8. also rails always TVn<Jamnp4alam Topfonnanfalam. 

This last remark as well as the other aboutthi Kurumhas is only found 
in No. 14, C.M. 7G8, Section II, which ends with this passage. 

r * Compare the- Appendix by Rev. T. Foulk< to A Manual of the Salem 
District, vol. II, pp. 370, (al. 18), 373, (si. 18,, 378, 379. 

The father of Varaguna is generally given as S u i v h rfi h varapadafiftkhara 
and hin » »n ns Rain Rajn, though tho chronicles differ in their chronology ; 
<■‘o II. II. Wilson ’k List of tier Pan h-ankings in his Historical Sketch in tho 
Malrus .Tear, vol. VI, (1837), pp. 211, 213: Rev. W. Taylor’s Oriental 
JD tor t-d Manuscript*^ vol. I, pp. 85-90. About Kamban’s life refer to 
V W. HHia* replies to Mirtsi questions in Papers on Mirdsi JRi fAt, p. 292, 
where S.8. 898 (A.D. 880) is given as the data of his presenting tho Tamil 
truncation of tho Kim&yu^ia to his patron Rftjtadra Coh. Others prefer 
R.H. 807, A.D. 886, “ 1 
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The Tiruverkattu Pur ana says about the origin of the term 
Tondamandalam : “ The country was called Dandakanadu 
as it was ruled by TDandaka. Then it was named Tundira - 
nddu in consequence of the reign of Tundira. Afterwards 
it was called Tondanadu, as Tondaman, a descendant of the 
solar race who wore a garland of Adonda flowers, governed 
the kingdom.” 137 

The late Mr. F. W. Ellis quotes a stanza from the Tirulcka- 
lukkunr a-Parana in which a similar statement is made, the 
difference between the two Puranas being, that the latter 
mentions Tondira as the founder of Tondlranacjhi before 
Dandaka, the assumed establislier of Dandakanadu. 138 

The boundaries of Tondamandalam are said to be tho 
twoPennai or Pinfikini rivers in the north and south, and 
the sea and tho Western Ghats up to Tirupati on the east and 
west. Some parts of the Western Ghats also belonged to it. 
Mr. Ellis gives the memorial verses concerning the frontiers 
of this district. The Southern Tennai flows into the sea near 
Gfidalur (Cuddalore), while tho northern passes through tho 
district of Neliur close to Kalahasti, both streams rising near 
the Nandidrug in Mysore. 133 


137 See tlio following stanza from the Timrrkdffu Purdnam 
fi)(7f)Q6uji)<%rrLLQu t_j cnrettrih. 
psr-rsr i—ag&.ersrQ &c£y i ^.esjsrri _ mu^ 

€ucxirL~6vrr($6r.[ru?j& g)Q&rus.irjpi t.-r, ih ld e 

Qprr tisr u-fB bin Ln(r?jsv & G'&rr6^u.Lnrr<$5S)emQ Q & rr <ahr i— p rr L~.fr ilj g? 


GueurL-ir6vrrGsr&irL5} Q&ir(fljB0utT9HQu(7rj&ujLDrrjB&e£lLJuire8 /pear 


119 See Paper* on Mira si Right (Mu-Iras, 1862), p. 2.‘I4 : 44 TopJfren, the 
chief among the leader* of tho demon bands of tho threo-oyod deity, liuving 
governed it, this country became Tnodlmnftdu ; when it was do funded by 
Dap fa cav&ider, it became accord'm?ly Panrt iea-nftdu ; and when ChOzher of 
tho family* f the sun, who was Topdouu&n adorned by garland i of ll wem, 
e xtended his protection to it, it booomo TojuJk i aro also the 

at-anzii in HasliyirieampU wlib h tn*ginj? with 44 Tuntflrdk/igam wnpfaiani «$:i 
sprhaniyamP 

’ 0 See hr: rs r>.! Mirasi R\u hi, pp. 220-247 ; on |>, 2l >. Mr. Elli; lvwmb • 
“Tho whol*. superficies of T; >\dtt*uupj duliun, «h originally settled by the 
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According to the above-mentioned Tiruverkattu Purana 
this country is known also as Palinadu, because the Palar 
river flows through it. 

The original meaning of the term Tondamandalam is 


variously explained. According to the first and most popular 
derivation it was so called after the illegitimate Cola prince 
Adonda, who had been exposed on the bank of the Kaveri 
in a basket filled with Adonda or Tonda flowers, which 
in their turn supplied him with his name. A second 
interpretation asserts that the newly-acquired province was 
covered to such an extent with the Donda oil-creeper, that 
the country was called after it. The third etymology is 
founded on the meaning of Tondan, a slave, a devotee. If 


bo, it alludes either to the low birth of Adonda, its illegiti¬ 
mate first ruler, or to the uncivilised and slavish condition 
^ the inhabitants of T. ondamandalam. Another possibility 
arises by connecting Tundira, the fabulous ancient king 
with Tonda. 

The legendary story of the birth of the illegitimate Cola 
prince Adonda is very perplexing. All circumstances con¬ 
sidered, even after his victory he could only have been a 
dependent Vicoroy of the Cola king. According to tradition, 
bis offspring soon lost even this position; though some inscrip¬ 
tions appear to make him tlio ancestor of reigning princes. 
The defeat of the Kurumbas appears to be a historical fact, 
but is sometimes narrated without mentioning Adonda. H0 
As the latter is said to have introduced Vellalas and Kanaka 


people of filii'izhn-mnniliilim, ia mouaurod by 18,302 .pare miles; of this 
extout the division of the country between the nm K e of the GUt mountains 
and tb.. IS a, lower Tondci, contains 14,028 square milts, and the dir iaion t 
tho west ..f tho Ghats, upper Tondci, 4,274: the latter is colored yellow in 
the map.*’ J 1 


KmuI also Mtickcnsio MS., No. 16, C.M. 709, Section I; i n tho new 
ropy, yol. I, 12o. This declares K&Uihiwti tho northern, tho river 
P.-Otjui as tho Koulhcm. the mountain la4umalai as the western, and thus, a 
as tho oiutorn bouu l irv 
140 Sec p. 251. 
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3Mlaikal into Tondamandalam, these men could not he 
stigmatised as slaves or tondar . 

The oil-plant, Capparis horrida, which is the Tamil Adondai 
(commonly pronounced Adandai) or Tondai creeper, is well 
known in Southern India and esteemed for its medicinal 
properties. 111 It is certainly peculiar that the same plant 
should have given its name to a Tanjorean prineo and to a 
northern province which he is said to have governed and 
which was covered with it. 

I rather feel inclined to prefer the legend which connects 
the name with the inhabitants of the country, who made on 
the more cultivated southerners the impression of a rude and 
uncouth set of people. The Kurumbas, however, must have 
already attained a considerable degree of civilisation, though 
they looked despioable in the eyes of their enemies. While 
t&ndan denotes a slave, tofulu signifies feudal service. In 
Palghat tho Ilavas are to this day nicknamed Kotti-tondar . 
I think it highly probable that the Kurumbabhumi was 
reduced to a feudal state as Tondamandalam, and that the 
Kurumbas were regarded as Tondar. The minister of Kul5t- 
tunga wanted, as we have seen, to apply the name Tondcm 
to Adonda Cola himself. 142 

The subject becomes even more complicated by tho Sans¬ 
krit name of the district Dandakdrant/a , or Dandakanddu in 
Tamil. Tho southern legend ascribes to this country, as we 


141 In Tamil and Qprrcssr&su .; in Telugu Arudoicli 

otf. Tho A of Adoptja seems to bo fhoreforo a contraction of Aru 
in A.udonda. Arcdontji v'VtT'o# is allied tho Cupp aria zi.ylanica. / nda 
scorns to apply to tho fruit of tho Bryonia or Bimba (C. V. Brown’s 
Ttlugu Dictionary , pp. 71, 451); in Kanarese Tonic or Tenda~h\\ is tho name 
of tho Bryonia graudis. In l)r. J. Forbta Waison’s Index to tho Am. v a., i 
Scientific Names of Indian and other I’astern Economic Plants a:: i Trodm • (ho 
Capparu. horn la i ; called Adonda, Arudonda in Ting :; Ardimdu, Ardu . ui in 
Hindustani and Dskkani; Atanday, Atonday, A tun day in Tam it. U'dnu* 
eftmmuni* is called Aranda and Annuli in Hindustani ; and Bryrnia gvandis 
Donda kftya in Tehtgu. Tup.thk'i ; lie 8an->hrit name for tho < >!ton pla 


which >rfov,'fl in South India in great quant 
10 See p* 252. 
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seen, (tree rulers Dandaka, Tundira and Adonda, who 
conferred in their turn their names on it. This tradition 
seems to rest on a very slight foundation. Not only do thesq 
rulers appear in a different sequence, at least so far as Dandaka 
and Tundira are concerned, but their names resemble one 
another to such an extent, that one cannot help suspecting their 
being in reality only variations of the same identical term. 

Banda or Dandaka was the son of the ancient king Iksvaku, 
and was cursed by Sukracarya for carrying off his daughter 
Abja. In consequence of this curse the pious hermits left 
the country, and it became an uninhabitable waste land. 
According to ancient accounts Dandakdmriya, the forest of 
Danda or Dandaka, was situated between the Narmada and 
Godavari rivers, but its limits were gradually widened, till 
it stretched all over Southern India. On the other hand the 
province, in whose centre lies the present City of Madras, 
was specially distinguished as Tondamandalam. So far as 
1 am informed nothing is known about a Dravidian king 
Dandaka, and this present form of the name suggests a Sans¬ 
krit origin. I am, however, of opinion that Banda , Tunda y 
Tundira are all variations of the same identical word, though 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide whethor this term 
is of Sanskrit or Gauda-Dravidian source. It is not impro¬ 
bable that the king Danda and the demon Tunda —peculiarly 
enough Tondiru is described as a leader of demon bands—. 
are the representatives of an aboriginal population. The 
name of the Tundikeras beLind the Vindhyan mountains 
bears somo resemblance to Tonda. After Tundira Kanolpuram 
is occasionally called TunTirapuram, a designation which 
would assign its foundation to a remote antiquity, Tondi is 
also the name of a town, and Tondiarpet is a suburb of 
Madras. It is now commonly called Tandiyarpet jBaori^ujrrir . 
Qu as Adon^ai is in Tamil similarly pronounced 
Adandai. 1 * 3 

14 Oomparo the Samkrit-UHrlerbuch von Otto Blhtlivgk and Rudolph 
E Ah. .! Ill, pp. 404, 405 un.-lorOT ad H. H. Wilson*s Vuhnu- 
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The existence of the Tonda or Doncla plant may have led 
to the legend of the illegitimate prince Adonda being placed 
in a basket filled with Adonda creepers and named after 


them. 

The name of the king Danda or Dandaka may thus be 
of Gauda-Dravidian origin. So far as historical evidence 
goes, the term Dandakaranya is prior to that of Tondamanda- 
lam, but both may have sprung from the same source. It is 
further possiblo that the Kurumbas were nicknamed Tonda #. 
Other difficulties arise from the circumstance that the Pallava 
kings exercised authority contemporaneously with the 
Kurumbas in the same country. 

The title of the ruler of Tondamaridalam was Tondamfin, 
a designation which is still borne by the Raja of Pudukota 
in the Triehinopoly district, as chief of the Kallas. I regard 
these Kallas as the representatives of a portion of the martial 
caste of the Kimimbas. 111 When these had found their 
occupation as regular soldiers gone, they took to marauder- 
ing, and made themselves so obnoxious by their thefts and 
robberies, that the term Kalian, thief, was applied and stuck 
to them as a tribal appellation. 145 In some documents the 
Kallas are called Kurumbas, and one of the sub-divisions of 
the kindred Koramas is known as Kalla-Koranuis. 


puram, edited by Fitzedward Hall, vol. Ill, pp. 238, 239, 259, 2C0, aud 
vol. IV, p. 69, about the Tupdiloraa. 

in The Rev. W. Taylor identifies also in the Catalogue Rai*oi<ne y vol. ITT» 
pp. 385 (the Kalian or Ourumbars ) and 399 (the K* Han , or thieves, another 
name for the Curumbar* or V .uirs ), the KaJJas with the Km-mnlns. MS. No. 
T, C. M. 756, 3, of the Mackonaio MSS. identifies in fiust the Kallas with the 
Kuynmhas, for th • Kallas of 1\ til ikkoif 'i who were dc frit id by the Pah gar. 
SrlvailavarWnaVuttola TSvar und KrfpnrftjTunarutappa Tftv&r oro culled 
fvurnml'..The KaJhiS have also adopted the titlo Ti n: like the Mamvn . 
Compare moreover Mr. J. II. Nt«-Ison’s n mark a on the Kallas in his Manual 
of the Madura Country , Part II, pp. 44-60. 

Il* In landl kal, means theft, King, and kaljan, thief, robber ; in MVa- 
y&iam kaljam denotes theft, untruth, and kafhu, thief, liar in Kanaroso 
Iwla is a villain, liar ; aud in Tolugu killa, moans lie. Tho'vmd hot 
o'vutr only in fhc Tamil language ns a tribal dc.iurdion, .< fact whi -b pr« 
that the name Ivaljan is derived from the root kaL and not vice vend as Mr. 
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origin of the Kallas appears very probable. The ancestors 
of the Kallas were according to tradition driven from their 
homo in consequence of a famine and migrated from a place 
near Tripati in Tondamandalam to the south. They even¬ 
tually settled in the village Ambil on the bank of the Kole- 
roon (in Tamil Kolladam), opposite and not far distant from 
Tanjore, the river being between both places. The ruler of 
Tanjoro enlisted them in his service as watek-mon or Kavar- 
har Eventually, they left Ambilnadu, penetrated still 
further to the south and founded Ambukovil, which they 
named after the homo they had loft not long before. 140 They 
settled in nine villages, and their descendants are called 
On badukuppattdr, after onbadu nine and /cuppam village. They 
are regarded as the nine representative clans of the Kallas 
The reigning family of the Tondaman belongs to them, and the 
Onbadukuppattar are as a sign of this connection invited to 
nil the marriages, festivals and other solemnities which take 
place at Court. Ambilnddu formed originally one of the 
12 independent small communities, known as Tannaracu 
Nacfu 1 . 0 ., a district which has its own kings, forming thus a 
sort of confederation, like that which prevailed among the 
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" Kadambas. This Nadu was situated east of Trichinopoly, 
south of Tanjore and north of Ramnad, tho residence 
of the Setupati. 117 In courso of time the Am hi In ruin Kallas 
became through the favour of the Trichinopoly Naicks the 
heads of the twelve districts, under their chief the Tondaman. 
One of these princes married a daughter of a Trichinopoly 
Naiclc, and her consort erected after her death the Animal 
catliram, which lies between Trichinopoly and Pudukota. In 
consequence and in honor of this connection tho court language 
at Pudukota is to this day Tclugu, and Telugu is tho first 
language in which tho royal children are instructed. In 
the characters of this language tho Rajas also write their 
signature. The Kattiyams or poems which celebrate the deeds 
and contain the pedigree of the Tondamans are sung in 
Tclugu and by Telugu bards or Bhatrajus. 

A singular observance which has survived to the present 
day seems to strengthen the evidence about tho Kurumba 
descent of tho Kallas. At every important feast, especially 
at the floating festival, which is celebrated by tho Pudukota 
Rajas the Kumbali-Kurumbas of a neighbouring village 
about 4 miles distant , from Pudukota, appear with the* 
goddess Virahtkpni. They then porform before the Raja a 
v ery old and peculiar dance, their heads being covered with 
long flowing plumes, and at the conclusion of the dance, a 
Kurumba sits down quietly with his arms round his knees, 
while another breaks on his head coooanuts, the tom-toms 
meanwhile continuing to beat time to tho dance. With this 


ohsorvod a peacock showing fight to one of their dogs, and thinking from 
tins < ‘rcumstanco that tho country must 1„ a fort,mate cuuntrv- and one 
fav.iraUo t* Willy i trength and <;0«ra K o, they determined to settle in it •• 

»„ .. Y « I.A? 0 V J**' 1 Oietimary, p. *1 Ambahkkdrmt is explained 
™ n ° f th ° KttlI ° r '***” ««■ •' ' AW U&UUtakWH ' 

6 -StoSSSSwS!* 8bDV0 * UUded t0 " l*es 

111 The la mil Tatunrieu, originally meaning ulf-gonm- 

Ixilo' ^ r 1 t?tuu!iy th,}8enef; i;i r 'T o^rchir and oven 

10. fan,: urant i\j , 8 therefore a ditLriot with a democratic ov indcrcn 
o' )ji government. 
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ceremony tlie festival concludes. This respect paid to tho 
Kurumba goddess seems to prove that she is also worshipped 
by the Kallas, who, though calling themselves Saivites, are 
mostly still devil-worshippers. 143 

The ancient home of the Kallas being Tondamandalam 
explains thus the name of their chief, so well known in the 
modern Indian history as the Toridaman ; and their Kurumba 
origin is likewise indicated by their using the Nadu and 
Kottam system as a division of their country ; theso two 
terms being peculiar to tho Revenue Administration of tho 

Kurumbas . 149 

From subsequent events it is however clear that tho 
Kurumbas, though defeated and at times even reduced to 
insignificance, wore not annihilated and that they eventually 
recovered to some extent their former inlluence. We know 
thus that the Kurumbas reasserted their supremacy in certain 
plaoes, and made themselves feared again in Tondamandalam, 
and held Marutam Kottai in the times of Krsnar&ja of 
Vij ayanagara. 160 

Another branch of tho Kurumbas is even said to have 
founded the kingdom of Vij ayanagara, as its first dynasty 
is traced to Kurumba descent. Horace H. Wilson says that 
these princes were of a u Karma or Kuruba family.” This 
tradition tallies with the fact that both the first kings of 
Vijayanagara and the Kurumbas pretended to be Yadavae. 151 

Other Kurumbas invaded Southern India about two 
hundred years ago and founded the Marat ha kingdom of 
Tanjore, an event which leads me to speak of the Kurinis, 
Kumbis or Kun his. 


Jir * Tho ffpenial doity of the modern Kalins called Alakar , ^Lp^rr j 
aU/ • signifies nuty. Compare about tho cocoanutu, p. 2118. 

140 8m Mr. Ellis' Report on the Mirfai Highlit, pp. '228, 229. 

150 Kop Mackenzie Collection No. "U. C. M. 708, VIII. 

184 S? op. ,' U. Krv. VV. Taylor's Cat-tlogw Raisonnc, vol. Ill, p. 868, 
nnd H H. Wilson's loir lm-tion to tho Mackenzie CoUrraion, Jut ed., p. cx«, 
'2nd e.d., |>. 88): **Om trad it i'.nascnlvol the origin oi Vijayanagar \o Mad, have* 
leaving it \ th» Kurmu or Kutuba family." 
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On the Kurmis, Kumbis or Kunbis. 


OF BHARATAVAR8A OR INDIA. 



I have already intimated that a considerable portion of 
the agricultural population of Northern India is, as I believe, 
of Gmidian origin. When saying this, I had in view the 
widely-spread and well-known tribe of the Kurmis, Kumbis 
or Kunbis, who according to the last Census Beport number 
12,199,531 souls. The agricultural population forms in most 
countries the bulk of the nation, and, in an agricultural land 
like India this largo number need not create any astonish¬ 
ment. Tho lato Itov. Or. John Wilson proposed to derive 
tho word Kiirmi (Kumbi or Kunbi) from tho Sanskrit root 
/.•.>?, to plough, and to take linrmi for a modification of ir.pi:i, 
ploughman, a word which, however, so far as I know, does 
not exist in Sanskrit. 15 ’ 


I regard this etymology as wrong and prefer to explain 
tho torms Kunm and ICumbi as contractions of Kurumi and 
J\ tnuinbi: in fact, as stated previously, we actually meet with 
the term Kurma for Kuruma. 153 The interchange between 
r and d modifies Kurumba into Kudumba and most peculiarly 
apart of the agricultural population of Tanjore bears to 
this day the name Kudumban which is identical with 
Kwlumbi , and from which the Marathi Kumhi or Kunbi is 
derived. The expression Kudumbi is still occasionally used 
m this sense, as I have beon informed on good authority, 
by some natives of Baroda and its neighbourhood ; and even 
in tho Mysore territory the Maratha Kunbis are called, as 
I hoar, at times Kudumbis. Tho existence of terms like 

“‘See the Kov. Dr. John Wilson’s “Trib and Lrinfpuigwi of the Bombay 
1 residency ” m the Indian Antigua, V , vol. Ill, r . 222 : <• Tho West tribe 
of ihr Mnrailift ] -.>;•)■• i* that of the K'm’U, . -rr, spouding v ith tho Uujinaii 
A. or cultivator*. The derivMti. n ..f th.. U ... o. i i . r-..-,...... 



. • nmno is in follow*: KrU-hmi 


•Si' the ti it ni.d n. lot on p. 2CO 
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ibi or Kudumbi accounts also for the Guzarati Kulambl, 
Tough this expression is said to be only used in works pub¬ 
lished in the Educational series. 


<SL 


The term Kudumbi , however, is also mentioned in tho 
Madras Census Report as current in Tanjore. It must not 
be mistaken for the Sanskrit Kutumbi, householder; nor 
must it be connected with the Tamil kudmni, a tuft of hair. 

i Kumlji wa3 changed into Kunbi, and this again into Ku- 
nabi and Kunubi which forms are found in modem Marathi. 
Should any derivative of Kurmi, Kumbi or Kunbi denote 
agriculture, it must have originated in the same manner 
from Kumbi as Vellanmai has from Vellalan. 

The antiquated Indian caste system is so far right that 
it assigns the Kurmis, Kumbis or Kunbis to the Sudra class, 
t.e., to the non-Aryan population. In spite of contradictory 
evidence Colonel Dalton thinks: “ it is probable that in the 
Kftrmis we have the descendants of some of the earliest of 
the Aryan colonists of Bengal.” 151 

ihe Kurmis are on the whole a very respeotable, indus¬ 
trious and well-to-do class, though not credited with much 
intellect. Like many other low-born pooplo some Kurmis 
display a great anxiety to prove their noble extraction, and 
m order to avoid any mistakes being made on this subject’ 
Dr. Francis Buohnnan expressly asserts that they are iu 
reality Sudras, though some claim to be Ksatriyas. The 
Kurmis of Bernr eat meat, driuk spirits and allow widows 
to remarry. In the Bombay Presidency the Kurmis are 
subdivided into two classes, tho Agrit and Marat ha*, and 
tho latter arc in their turn agaiu known as Pure Mar&thas 
and Akarmashti. The Akarmasliis are deemed to bo deacon 

dants of slaves, and the Agris arc representatives of an 
aboriginal rano. 15 


1M ‘S;C hin Eth;,o\ 7 y of B'ngal, p. 317. 
18 ’ About tht' Kiuinis compare Dr. Fr 

Topography a, 4 „/ India \ 


Buchanan's IJir.torp, Antiqv.\tio t 
voL r - PP- 2a3; vol. II, 
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OF BHARAT AVARS A OB INDIA. 

'lieso facts seem to be conclusive evidence for the 
Aryan origin of the Kurmis and Kunbis. But what makes 
this tribe historically so interesting, is the circumstance that 
some of the chief Hindu dynasties of modern times such 
as the Rajas of Sattdra , the late Ra jas of Tmrjorc , Scindia 
and othors aro of Kumbi extraction. The circumstauoo 
that the old Marathi dialect has preserved the term Kudumbi 
enables us to trace the connection of these Kunbis with the 
Kudumbas or Kurumbas. 

Considering the bravery and the fierceness of the ancient 
Kurumbas who were the dread and the bane of their neigh¬ 
bours, we need not bo surprised if the fire of their martial 
disposition was not quite extinct in the otherwise plodding 
Kumbis, and that the genius of Sivaji and Ekoji could 
kindle the spark into a blazing flame. If Sir George 
Campbell had suspected the origin of the Kumbis, he would 


408,469: 44 Next to tho Ahirs tho Kurmis horn (in Gorukhpoor) hold the 
high. st place ; and in Parruona they obtained the whole property, although 
they were not able to secure the title Of Raja. This, however, was bestowed 
on tho family by tho late Anfud-Doulah, but it gave great offonco to the 
Hajputs, and has been discontinued. Tho families most nearly connected 
with the chiefs of Parraonu, and some others, who wore Ohaudkuvis of Fer- 
gunahs, are reckoned Ashraf, and scorn tho plough. While a great many of 
tho Saithawar and Pat&nawar tribes havo become ashamixl of tbe term Kurmi, 
and reject all relditions to the names above-mention l, although it is well 
known tliat they are Kurmis, and many of them am not ashamed of this 
name. On tho right of the Sur.xyu this tribe is most commonly called Kunmi 
or Kunbi, which, in tho account of Mysore, I have written Ctmubi (soo above* 
p. 232 n. 109i; for it is one of tho most g 

India; and in Malawa has risen to gr-at power by the elevation of Sindhiya 
to the g. venue nt of TTjjain. Thio \ tcoii waR u Kurmi ; but l am told, 
tb it at his capital the Kurmis aro now r. koned Rajputs, a» they would have 
boon hero had tho Parraona family boon a littlo more p. Awful. There is 
Horuo reason to suspect, that their claim i; better ounded ihan that of many 
who have had more success; for it is alleged by many, that th< y me tho 
mini ' with the Tharns, whoso claim to i>o desccu led >1’ ile tamdy <>l the sun, 
is supported by many circumstance.* which must be iilleiv. d to have some 
nvi ight, although l do not think them conclusive. It tho Kumm, however, 

• re the same with tho Thanis, they art at any * dcFc aided of tin* most 
powerful, most civil; d, and moat indent tribo, tied h* .he u crei; ns ol 
t)\t umtrv sin* «* the time at 1» n * of the family of the min. A** tho Thurus, 
hi*v. , - r, urn impure, the Kurmi .In uuoush deny tho cunite< tiou, they l*» ing 
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been so puzzled about the military element 
spiouous in their character. 156 


<SL 

so con- 


On THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM KaDAMBA. 

Having been able to recognize in the Kurmis or Kumbis 
the well-known Kurumbas or Kudumbas, I do not believe that 
I go too far by suggesting a similar explanation for the 
name of the famous Kadamba dynasty of ancient times. 
Only mysterious legends which connect its founder with the 
Kadamba tree are known about this royal race. I suspect 
that behind the name Kadamba lurks that of Kudumba 
or Kurumba, and that the former was originally an acci¬ 
dental alteration through variation of sound, which, in course 
of time, was accepted and used to obliterate the real origin 
of the ruling tribe. In this case, its ethnological status is 
ascertained, and I shall now enquire into the origin of the 
title Kadamba, 


nearly as pure as the Ahirs. They formerly ate wild pork, but now reject it, 
and will not acknowledge that they drink spirituous liquor. They keep 
widows as concubines. Their Gurus and Purohitsaro tho samo with those of 
the Ahirs.” 

Compare further Sir Henry M. Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary of Indian 
Terms, vol. I, pp. 166, 167 ; H. H. Wilson’s Glossary, pp. 302, 304 and 306, 
under Kunbi and Kurmi: “Kami, Koornn , (H. Tho caste of 

agriculturists, or of a member of it, in Easte rn and Central Hindustan, U-ing 
the essentially, is tho Kunbis of tho west and south.” Consult also 

Colonel Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 306, 308, 317-.:27 ; Sii 
Georgo Campbell’s Ethnology of India, pp. 40, 02 95 ; Rev. M. A. Shcrring’n 
Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. I, pp. 32:-325 ; vol. II, pp. 99 101, 187, 18S 
vol. Ill, pp- 160-152. 

m See Sir Georgo Campbell’s Et'nnohyy of India, p. 94 -/‘Nothing puzzled 
me more than this, viz., to understand whence camo the gr it. Maratta mili¬ 
tary element. In the Punjab one can easily understand the bourccB of Sikh 
power ; overy peasant looks fit to ho a soldier, llut the great mass of the 
Maratta Koonbeea look like nothing of tho kind, and are the quietest and 
most obedient of humble and unwarlike < ultivators. . Although tho Koonboc 
derm nt was tho foundation of the Maratta power, though Sevajeo and some 
of hir chiefs wore Koonhees, it appears thut these people camo almost 
exclusively from a 'omparutively small district near Satturu, a hilly region 
whore, ns I judg boss aro much mixed with nur,. v borl 

Hiid semi aboriginal 1 .ih s »*f Mhar-: and ether-. 5 ’ C -mpare about the Kunbis 
also the >>/ Amo / bad, pp. 266-270. 
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Different legends are told to explain the name of the 
Kadamba , Kadamba or Kadamba dynasty. 157 

One story tells us that after the destruction of the demon 
Tripura a drop of perspiration fell from the forehead of 
Bvara through the hollow of a Kadamba tree, and assumed 
the form of a man with three eyes and four arms. He was 
accordingly called Trinetra or Tnlocana Kadamba, became 
the founder of the Kadamba dynasty and erected near the 
Sahya mountain his capital Vdnavd&i } also known as Jciyanti¬ 
pur a or Vaijayantipura. V) * 

Another tradition relates that he was the son of Siva 
and Parvatl, who stayed for a certain period in the same 
mountain range, that he was born there eventually under a 
Kadambatree, whence the child obtained his name, and 
became a king in course of time. 

These are the two most widely-spread reports, but ac¬ 
cording to another a Brahman of Yalgi underwent a severe 
penance in order to beoorne a king through the favor of 
MadhukeSvara. 159 His penance was graciously accepted, and 
a divine voice informed him that he would be reborn as a 
peacock, that the person who would eat his head would 
become a king, that those who would partake of his breast 
would become ministers, and that those who would feast 
on the remainder of his body would become treasurers. The 
Brahmau satisfied with this promise, wont to Kofi, where he 
killed himself with a spear and was reborn as a peacock. In 
such a state he roamed about in the forest and announced 


ibi See “A Kadamba Inscription at Siddhfcpuv” by K. B. Pftjhak, ha , 
in the Indian Antiqumy, vol. XI, p. 273 : “ The natno of the family scorns tv 
have boon written differently, a* K id unba, Knthtnba or Kadamba.” 

is* Consult Mack*neie MSS., Kmmroeo No. 744, IT, pp. 208 so/., further 
H. R. Wilson*8 Introduction to The Mackenzie (h '*•<'«• ’• , pp. A., old 
edition, pp. 60, 149, eeond oditiou; Mr. I n id Rico’s Myncrs and Coonj, 
vol. I, pp. 103, 194, II, p. 352, and hie Mysore ln> options, p. \x\iii. 

Mackenzie Manuscripts, Km ireae, No. 725, VI, pp. 00-102 . IT II. 
Wilson-e Mach---'.- i Co!/.:. , pp. <d oiii. old edition . pp I 9 , ir >°> r " " 
edition. 
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with a shrill voice that the person who would eat his head 
would become a king; until he fell into the hands of a gang 
of thieves, who were resting under a Kadaniba tree. They 
killed the bird and asked a woman, JPuspavati by name, who 
was living near by, to cook the peacock and to distribute its 
flesh amongst them. While the woman was preparing the 
peacock, and the thieves were bathing, her son came home 
very hungry, and, as he wanted something to eat, his mother 
gave him the head of the bird in ignorance of what was in 
store for him who ate it. When he had eaten it, the thieves 
returned, partook of the remainder of the meat, but were 
astonished that after staying a while, none of them was 
proclaimed king. They fetched the woman, who, when hard 
pressed, told them what she had done, and that her son 
had eaten the head of the peacock. The thieves found that 
it was of no use to fight against destiny and submitted to 
their fate. 

The king Aunkapvrandara of Jayantipura had died at that 
vary time without leaving any living issue behind and, as 
was tho custom in these circumstances, tho ministers let the 
siato elephant loose with a v/atervessel containing holy water. 
tVlule thus roaming about, he came to the spot in tho forest 
n< ir which the son of Puspavati was living close to tho 
Kadamba tre .. The elephant bowed down to the youth, 
who ascended the animal and was carried by him to Jayanti¬ 
pura, where he was joyfully received, plaoed on tho royal 
throne and anointed as king. Tie assumed henceforth tho 
name Mayuravarma Kadamba and ruled for a long time 
gloriously over the country. 

Tho election of a king is in Indian legends often entrusted 
to a state-elephant, and widely spread is also the belief that 
he who eats tlto head of a peacock beoomes a king. The 
peacock ir; in Sanskrit called Mayura, hence tho namo 
Mayuravarma, which the youth accepted. So far as tho 
person and his origin aro conce rned, tho two legends differ, 
us one refers to Trini-lra and the other to Mayuravarma 


OF BHARATAYARSA OR INDIA. 



f 6 Jamba , but tbe Kadamba tree plays in both traditions a 
significant part. 

As Puspavati prepared the food for the thieves of which 
her son partook, and which she distributed among the thieves, 
one may assume with good reason that she belonged to the 
same caste as the thieves who caught the peacock, and these 
people I feel inclined to identify with the Kurumbas. 
The peacock plays an important part in tho account of the 
settlement of the Kallas in the Kadambavanam or Kadar,’ba¬ 
tin'i of Madura. So far as the expression thief is concerned, 
it must not be forgotten that thieving or robbing was not 
considered disgraceful, if it was practised as a regular pro¬ 
fession, just as cattlelifting did not in former times attach 
any stygma to those who indulged in it in the Highlands 
of Scotland. 


Tho Kadamba tree, of which there exist various species, 
is much esteemed for its flowers which are sacred to the god 
Skanda, for its fragrant and highly esteemed powder which 
is used at religious ceremonies, for the juice which exudes 
from its stem, and for other reasons. Its name was spelt in 
various ways, Kadamba and Kadamba , and as it was origi¬ 
nally an indigenous Indian plant, I presume that this term 
is also indigenous and Non-Aryan. I believe that the people 
and the dynasty, whioh we call Kadambas, were actually 
a branch of the Kurumbas, who had assumed a slightly 
modified designation by changing their name Kurumba into 
Kadamba , and that the stories about tho Kadamba tree are 
inventions of later times in order to explain the coincidence. 
It is hardly necessary to restate here the resemblance be¬ 
tween tho a and u sounds, and to mention that tho Kadamba 
plant is in various places of India called Kudumba. 100 

I hove had occasion to allude to tho peculiar mode 
of confederation prevalent among tho Kurumbas and 


lr ’Hco tho R v. Dr. Moriscn Wintdow'B Tamil an-J 7.7/, 

p. *210, “A tiiwjjuiriy htu. ;>pu, a ilowrr hr . * 11 i& 8au od to Sk/p^la who 
tuilul Inn i.ipcr : Mu dura ji c.Uutl Jl a .p a/. ;r* or A .,{ ■ , Or 
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ilar institution is said to have existed among 
adamhas. 161 

Yet, what seems to establish the original identity be¬ 
tween the Kurumbas and the Kadambas, is the fact that 
the term Kadamba is actually found in Tamil as a synono- 
mous and identical expression for Kurumba , though this 
circumstance has up to now escaped the notice it really 
deserves. 162 


236 wo find “ Katampam , Katampu, tho Kadamba tree.” In the common 
vernacular tho Kadamba tree ig ofton called Kudu mbit, in Hindustani and 
Bengali it is known as Kudum. — Toddy is made from certain Kadamba trees, 
and the Marathas make mead from the Kadamba ( Anthoccphalus Cadamba). 
Compare Dr. Dymock’s Anthropogenic Trees, Bombay Anthropological 
Journal , yol. I, p. 301. Parvatl (or Durga) likes to dwell in tho tree. Mr. 
Lewis Rice says on p. xxxiii in his Mysore Inscriptions that “the Ka¬ 
damba tree nppearr to be one of the palms from which toddy is extracted.” 
Tho Vi^oupur&pa (see II. H. Wilson’s translation edited by Fitzcdward Hall, 
'pk ^i PP* 65, 66) reports, that “ Vaiupa, in order to provide for his 
(Sera’s) recreation, said to (his wife) Varu^l (the goddess of wine): ‘ Thou, 
Madirft, art over acceptable to the powerful Ananta. Go, therefore,auspicious 
and kind goddess, and promote his enjoyments.’ Obeying theso commands, 
Vdrunl went and established herself in the hoUow of a Kadamba-tree in tho 
woods of Vrind&vana. Baladeva, roaming al>out (camo there, and), smeUing 
tho pleasant fragranco of liquor, resumed bis ancient passion for strong 
drink. The holder of the ploughshare, observing tho vinous drops distilling 
from the Kadamba-troc, was much delighted, (and gathered) and quailed 
U V ,n along Wlth thc ^rdsmen and tho Gople, whilst thoso who were skilful 
^'•ith voice and lute celebrated him in their songs. Being inebriated (with 
tho wine), an 7 the drops of perspiration standing liku pearb upon his limbs 
ho called out, not knowing what ho said.” (In a note to this is said ! 
“ Kadambarl is one of tho synonyms of wine or spirituous liquor. The 
grammarians, however, also derive tho word from some legend ; stating it to 
bo so called, because it was produced from tho hoUow of a Kadamba-trco 
on tho Comanta mou ntain.’’) According to the Bhagavata tho Kadamba - 
tree was placed on Sup&rsva; so? Vishnupurdpa, vol. II, p. lie. I n tbo 
Sanskrit Dictionary of Professors Biihtlingk and Roth we read in vol. I, p# 
211 ; " Kadambara cin aus den Blumen. dor Nnucloa Cadamba bercitotes 
bcrauschciidos G drank, n. II (omacandra; an. Mod. f. | dic^s. und 

A .K 2, 10, 40. H. 902, the rain-water which collects in clefts and hollow 
pbices of the tree (Nauclea C adamba) when the flowers are in perfection 
and which is supposed to bo impregnated with the honey, Cm, y bei Haugh- 
ton. RT Hariv. 6417, fg.” 

m Bee p. 269. 

T have uluowhcro pointod out the circum.dance that tho name of the 
rudo and cruel Ku?umhu:i wu:s used in some JSi ith Indian Languages as an 
expression for uuelty; that A umban denotes in Tamil and Mulay&lain 
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At a mucli later period we find tlie Kadambas connected 
with the last great dynasty of Southern India, the Rajas of 
Yijayanagara. The founders of this kingdom are also said 
to have been Kurumbas. If the first family of the A ijaya- 
nagara kings were Kurumbas, and on the other hand re¬ 
lated to the once famous, but then decayed though not extinct 
royal house of the Kadambas of Tuluva, historical evidence, 
however slight, would have been adduced to establish the 
connection between the Kurumbas and the Kadambas, and 
this connection is in its turn supported by philological proof 
of the original identity of their names. 103 

I have thus in the preceding pages given an account of 
those more important sections of the Gaudiau population 
whoso identification offered the least difficulty; and who from 
time immemorial have occupied an acknowledged position 
among the inhabitants of India. 

I have shown, moreover, that these Gaudians form 
together with the Dravidians the Gauda-Dravidian race, and 


a savage, a stubborn fellow, and kurtimlu (or lurumbuttanam), barbarity, 
insolence and wickedness. The samo word underwent a slight alteration, 
of « being changed into a, so that Kadnmban signifies in both these 
languages an unruly fcllorv, aud in Dr. Winslow’s Dictionary we find on 
p. 219 “ cBl^lduIT (Katampar), s. Unruly pri sons, (Sj^jiLDL jit (Kurumpar).” 
Tho only explanation of the name Kodaihba I remember to have seen, is 
contained in Mr. Grigg’s Manual of the NUagiri District, where in note 1 
on p. 208 he aska : “ May not this word (Kndumba) bo a compound of Katu or 
hhitam (both meaning forest) and Kurumha, and perhaps be the same as 
Kad-Kiiruniba ? ** 

Jos See The Mackenzie Collection Introduction, p. civ; new edition, 
pp. 61, 62 : “ There is little doubt ..iso that tlio first princes of Yijiojanagar 
Wi re descended from u Tuluva family of ancient origin and power, whoso 
dominions extended towards tho western sea : whether t hey were connected 
with the Kadamh i family does not appear, but that this race continued to 
hold posse sionp in Kernatn, till near their time, is proved by grants lit 
Ilonavasi, Suvanuv , and Ciokcruum, dated iu tho twelfth, thirieonih and 
fourteenth centuries b3 T Kmiamha kings.” O mpare also Mr. Uowir. hire a 
Mysore and Coorg. vol. Ill, p. 98 : “ In 1336 was founded iho city of Vij..yu- 
nagar, whose princes are said to have derived tneir origin from the 
Kadambas.” 
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that though descended from the same stock and speaking the 
same language, these tribes separated in prehistoric times and 


subsequently became still more alienated from each other. 


In spite of this fact, they continued to live intermingled 
in the same districts, though a gulf of hatred and of caste 
prejudice prevented them from coalescing. The cause of 
this separation of the two kindred tribes it is now impossible 


to ascertain, but the division has since been kept alive and, 
if anything, it may be still further widened in the future. 
A few exceptions to this mutual antipathy however occur, 
e.g., in the case of the Bluls and the Gouds. 


ith these remarks I shall pass to the third part, 
in which the religious aspect of this enquiry will be dis¬ 
cussed. 
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PART I lie 

INDIAN THEOGONY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

^Introductory Remarks. 

In the two previous parts my researches concerning the 
Original Inhabitants of India proceeded from a linguistic 
point of view, I shall now endeavour to prove that the con¬ 
clusions I arrived at from philological evidence can be sup¬ 
ported by, as it were, a theological enquiry. Though the 
main subject of these researches refers to the non-Aryan 
population of this country, I have as an introduction also to 
consider portions of the Aryo-Indian theogony, as both the 
Aryan and the non-Aryan have eventually blended into one. 

The Sanskrit works which in particular contain accounts 
of such a nature are the Vedas, more especially the Rgveda, 
the Maliabharata, the Ramayapa, the Pura^as and the 
Dharmasastras. The Rgveda which supplies us with the 
most ancient description of the religious and domestic life 
of the Aryan invadei’3 of India, and which on account of 
the sacred character of its hymns has been invested with 
a supernatural origin, contains the oldest, and as such the 
most important information, of this kind. The knowledge 
we derive from it is, however, of a very vague and obscure 
nature. The accounts preserved in the Mahiibharata, Rama- 
yana, Pur&nas and Law-books refer to a later period, and 
are obscured by a legendary veil which renders their explana¬ 
tion difficult. 

The Veda contains a collection of ancient Verses composed 
by different authors at various times for sundry purposes* 
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is extant in four different Samhitas or texts. The Rgveda 
contains the rcas or verses arranged according to the hymns, 
to which, they belong. They are recited by the Hotr-priests, 
and must be regarded as the literary legacy bequeathed by 
their forefathers to the present Aryan population of India. 
The separate verses of the Egveda hymns are compiled in 
the Sdmaveda without any internal connection and are sub¬ 
ject to musical modifications ; the Udgatr-priests sing these 
sdmani or songs at the Soma offering. The same verses 


are re-arranged into yajumsi 


or prayers, and are with a 


peculiar intonation muttered by the Adlivaryu-priests of the 
Yajurveda , of which two recensions exist, the Kr$na , the 
black or unarranged, and the Suhla , the white or cleansed 
Yajurveda. The verses of these three Vedic compilations 
are known as mantra . The At.harva - or Brahma-veda is the 
fourth Veda and consists mostly of popular incantations, 
somo of which can justly lay claim to great antiquity, as 
they have been found also among the legendary loro of other 
Aryan tribes. It is ascribed to tho priest Atharvan. The 
verses of this Veda rank more as Tantra than Mantra. 
While the hymns of the Egveda and of the Atliarvaveda 
posse: -, besides their poetic and religious value, a high 
importance as historical documents, the liturgical element 
prevails in both the Sumavedaand Yajurveda. The latter, 
however, attained in subsequent times such a popularity, 
that the TaittiiiyOpanisad likens tho four Vedas to a bird 
in which the Yajurveda forms the head, the Eg- and Siima- 
veda respectively the right and left wings, and the Athar- 
vaveda tho tail. 


It is hardly reasonable to suppose that man in his earliest 
stage should have possessed sufficient aptitude and leisure 
to consider the obscure problem of creation. Wherever 
there!-re wo find in olden times, or amidst hitherto unknown 
people, an account of tho creation, we may safely ascribe 
such an account to a subsequent period when the conditions 
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of life permitted sucli meditations. The contemplation of 
the universe eventually, however, inspired the ancient poets 
to investigate and to try to discover the secrets of nature, 
to find out who created heaven and earth, the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, to determine whether the night pre¬ 
ceded the day, or the day the night, and similar problems. 
Whenever the creation of the world forms the sub-stratum 
of thought, it seems natural to assume that this creation if 
a creative power or impetus is admitted—may be ascribed 
to one or to more than one creator, this creator being often 
considered as the supreme centre from which creation freely 
emanates to sub-centres, which in their turn emanate cid 
infinitum. Yet, all the religions actually known to us which 
accept a creative principle, acknowledge the existence of 
only one creator. But he who believes in the existence of 
one creator need not necessarily believe in the existence of 
only one God. Much loss right have wo to assume, that the 
religion of the peoplo to whom a monotheistic seer belongs, 
must be monotheistic. A faint monotheistic tendency is 
quite compatible with a limited or even an extravagant 
polytheism, and this peculiar feature is, if anywhere, extant 
already in the faith contained in the Veda, and later on in 
the Indian Trimurti and the immense Hindu Pantheon. The 
different Yedic gods, Varuna, Mitra, ludra, Agni, Pusan, 
Savitr, Soma and others, are each in their turn praised and 
worshipped as the supreme divinity, but this worship of 
one deity at a timo does not constitute monotheism, livery 
god thus adored retains his personal existence, and is not 
merged in another. This kind of worship has been styled 
Henotheisin or Kuthniothcisjn, but as sucli it must lie distin¬ 
guished from Monotheism, the worship of ono g (, d. -h i all 
event' the Vedie Henotheisin savours much oJ tneism. 
The qualities and the position of the various doilies aro 
subject to change, aud this fact enable* us to understand 
how the Asuras, the original gods of the \ eda, wcie degraded 
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tlie very term asura became identical with demon, and how 
Brahman (Brahma), the creative deity of the Indian cos¬ 
mogony, was deposed from his throne, was reduced to a 
comparatively insignificant place in theTrimurti, and nearly 
altogether lost his ascendancy as a propitiating deity. 

The rapturous enunciations of enthusiastic bards, enun¬ 
ciations which, in course of time, often develop into religious 
tenets, as mighty forest trees arise from tiny seeds, should 
neither be undervalued as indications of poetic eminence or 
oi intellectual power, nor overrated as religious inspirations 
of supreme value. A too high theological importance has, 
in my opinion, been attributed by some European Sau- 
skritists to the comparatively few celebrated Yedic hymns 
which contain an allusion to the creation of the world and 
to its creator, an estimation which in this country has been 
readily accepted and has led to some peculiar conclusions 
concerning the ancient Aryan religion. 

The overpowering impression which the elementary forces 
of nature produce on the minds of simple but susceptible 
people is manifested by the worship they offer to these 
powers individually. From the nucleus of these deified 
elements arise at a later period the con-plicated pantheons 
of the various polytheistic religions. The ancient Aryans 
offer no exception to this general rule. The natural origin 
of their gods is manifested by the ancient songs of the 
Veda, which display the worship of the physical forces. 

Vbdic Deities. 

I shall give in the following discussion a cursory account 
of the most important Vedic deities. The Vedic theogony 
has been described at length by many eminent European 
scholars, so that I need not dilate on it here, especially as 
an exhaustive treatise on it docs not come within the range 
of this discussion. 


period of their ascendancy had expired, and 
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The Ye die poets assumed the existence of three great 
spheres, the heaven ( div ), the atmosphere (antariksa) , and the 
earth (prthvt, bhumi, fyc.). The atmosphere lies between 
heaven and earth, and these two together are called rudasl. 
Heaven and earth are each subdivided into three spheres, 
those of the earth being called paramo,, madhyamd and 
avama bhumi. The earth, or rather its spirit, is generally 
invoked together with heaven. 

t Varu W occupies in the Rgveda the highest position. 
Ho resides in the heavens high above all gods. Like 
other gods he is styled an Atura, or Lord, and he is most 
probably identical with the Ahura_ Mazda of the Zend- 
Avesta. He is the chief among the Adityas, or the sons of 
Aditi. 1 He is the surrounder of the firmament, tho Uranos 
of the Greek, and became subsequently the god of the sea. 
He has spread the stars on high and the earth below, he 
fixed the Seven Stars in the sky, he constructed the path 
of the sun, the moon moves according to his laws, lie made 
the long nights follow the days. Like Indra he is addressed 
as the supreme deity, for the divine Yarupa is called the 
king of all, both of gods ancl of men, and Indra and Varuna 
together made by their power all the creatures of the world. 
He is also often associated with Mitra, when the latter is 
regarded as presiding over the day and Varuna over the 
night. Mitra is identical with the Irauic sun god Mithra, 
and another brother of Varuna, the Aditya Bhaga, becomes 
the Slavonic supreme god Buy. 

Surya, the sun, resides in the sky, and forms with Agni 
and Indra or Vayu the triad of tho Yedic etymologists. 
He enlivens all that live in the morning and sends them to 
rest in the evening. The praises of Sflrya, Stli-a or Savitr, 
the genitor, are through the famous GCnjatri daily sung by 




The number of tho Adityas varies. Besides Varuna aro rally 
mentioned Ultra, Aryaman, Indra, Bhaga, Daksa, Arioia,Savily *u<l Sijrya 
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millions of worshippers. 2 Pusan is likewise worshipped as 
a solar deity or an Aditya. His name signifies nourishes 
he is the protector of the paths frequented by men, he is 
the herdsman who drives the cattle with an ox-goad, and 
he rides on a goat. He is the lover of his sister Stlrya, and 
assists the day to alternate with night. 

Yisnu, the pervader, is also a Solar deity in the Veda. 
Although he does not occupy a predominant position, ho 
appears as the friend of Indra, or as the god who strode 
over the seven regions of the earth and planted his step 
in the three spheres of the universe. 

U$as or the morning dawn, the daughter of heaven and 
the sister of the Adityas as well as of the night, is likewise 
worshipped She illustrates by her regular appearance the 
passing away of generations of men and the continuity of 
divine institutions. The two Asvim, the divine charioteers, 
who sparkle with perpetual youth and are full of strength 
and of vigour, the Dioskuroi of the Greek, precede the 
dawn. They protect men, they heal the ailing and help 
the distressed, especially whun exposed to danger at sea. 
Suranyu is mentioned as their mother. 

The moon and the planets are not enrolled in the Veda 
among deities. The moon is still known as Candramas and 
not as Soma, nor is Brhaspati (Brahmaruispati) identified 
with the planet Jupiter. The Great Bear is mentioned 
among the stars which are fixed in the sky, and which are 
occasionally assigned to celebrated saints as mansions. 

Indra , the mighty sovereign of the atmosphere, is the 
god of the shining sky, who fixes the earth and supports 
the firmament. He defeats the demons in the sky and on 
earth, and Vrtra , the serpent Ahi, and Bala aro thus con¬ 
quered by him. He protects mankind and vouchsafes 
refreshing rain to man and beast. His greatness transcends 

2 Kgvt da III, 02, 10: Tat Savitur varonyam bhargo dC-vasya dhimahi, 
dliiyo yG uali praoodayat. 
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the sky and the earth and surpasses the atmosphere; no 
one, whether god or daring mortal, can resist his command 
and empire. He eventually supersedes Varuya, and takes 
his place at the head of the gods. He manifests himself in 
the thunderstorm, and his divine weapon is the thunderbolt. 
He supports the heroes in battle, swings his club, and 
heavy potations of Soma give him additional strength. 

Vdyu , the wind (also called Yata), is associated with 
Indra, and is often mentioned as dwelling in the atmosphere 
in Indra’s place. The first draught of Soma is presented 
to him. The wind god Yata has been identified with the 
old Teutonic god Wotan ( Wodan ) or Odin . 

To Indra's or Vayu’s sphere belong likewise the winds. 
The winds /car are collectively personified in Vayu, 

or individually appear as the Maruts. They are the gods of 
the thunderstorm. The Maruts are also called the sons of 
Rudra and of Pfsni. They follow Indra to the battle. The 
term Rudra, roaring, tawny-coloured, is as an epithet ap¬ 
plied in the Rgveda to different gods, e.g., to Agni, or it is 
used as the name of a separate deity, to whom as such are 
dedicated special hymns. He carries the lightning in his 
arm, and throws it as an arrow* He is the ruler of heroes, 
the fulfiller of sacrifice. His protection is required for men 

and for beasts, he heals the sick, destroys the wicked, but 

/» 

his anger must be pacified. At a later period Siva, the 
propitious, is identified with Rudra, but Siva is nowhere 
mentioned in the Rgveda, and Rudra is .-till everywhere 
subordinate to Indra. 

The rain god or thunder god Parjanya belongs likewise 
to this sphere, and he is the sumo as the Lithuanian god of 
thunder Pcrkunas. 

Agni, the god of fire, who resides on the earth, is the 
first in the triad of Vedio gods. Though residing now on 
the earth, he eauie originally from heaven, from wl ich 
Atharvan or Mutarisuan carried him as a gift of the gods, 
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and not by fraud as the Greek Prometheus had done. As 
lightning breaking through the rain cloud, Agni is called 
the son of water. In fact Agni lives in all the three 
spheres, as sun in the sky, as lightning in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and as fire on the earth. He is not worshipped in 
temples made by the hands of men, but under the open 
sky, and the holy fire is produced at his worship by rub¬ 
bing^ a stick of the Asvattha tree against a stem taken from 
the Sami tree. He is the pervading life of the world, he 
remains young, because he is always renewed; he is the 
priest, the purohita or rtvij of the sacrifice, which, as the 
first lusi, he offers to the gods. He purifies men, confers on 
them wealth, and protects them from their enemies, especi¬ 
ally from the demoniac Raksasas, whom he burns and whose 
castles he breaks down. Thus ho becomes the most popu- 
lar god amongst men. 

Though Varuija and Indra are often extolled as the 
mightiest gods, the Veda does not contain a classification 
of the gods according to their rank, a classification which 
it would have been difficult to establish, for the gods did 
not, as I have already observed, retain everywhere the 
same position, a fact exemplified by Indra, who' himself as 
he loses his eminence, eventually becomes the leader of the 

minor gods. In the Zend-Avesta Indra or Andra is oven 
turned into a bad demon. 

The number of the gods is in the Rgveda generally 
fixed at thirty-three, and in the Satapatha Brahmana 8 
Vasus, 11 Rudrafl, and 12 Adityas are enumerated, besides 
heaven and sky. In the Rgveda itself these thirty-threo 
gods are classed in three groups, each containing eleven 
gods, who dwell respectively in the sky, air, and earth. As 
a thirty-fourth god Prajapati is occasionally mentioned. 
Moreover, some well-known deities, as, e.g., Agni, the Asvins' 
the Maru's, Psas and others are not included in theso'lists 
so that the number 33 <, .3.]. i s by no means sufficient. Some’ 
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hymns indeed allude to far greater numbers, when Agni, 
e.g. 3 is said to be worshipped by three thousand three 
hundred thirty and nine gods. 3 

Another division of the gods is into great and small, 
young and old. 

The Yedic gods lost in course of time their ascendancy, 
and though Indra retained it longest, he was with some of 
his former colleagues relegated to the guardianship of a 
quarter of the world. Ho was posted to tho east, while 
Agni went to the south-east, Ynma to the south, Nirrti to 
the south-west, Varuna to the west, Vayu or Maruf. to the 
north-west, Kubtra (who does not appear in the Kgveda) to 
the north, and Isana or Siva to the north-east. 


Yama , the son of Vivasvat and Saranyu, appears as the 
first man who died. Ho became the king of the dead spirits, 
who wandered to him after death. He is united with the 
gods, who think with him under a leafy tree, and is wor¬ 
shipped as a god. His sister is Yamu He corresponds to 
the Iranic Yima who appears in the later legend as king 
Jamshid. The Persian hero Feridun is thus the representa¬ 
tive of the Iranic Thraefauna (Tlirita), who is identical with 
the Veuic deity Trita Aptya. 


On Yedic Creation. 


In course of time the belief in the power of the gods 
as representing physical forces declined, and the mind of 
thinkers began to ponder over the mystery of creation. 
The Rg-Veda does not admit one universally adopted cosmo¬ 
gonic system, such as we find in the Bible. Well-known is 
the one expounded in the famous PumsasQkta. However, 
this hymn, though proclaiming the origin of the four castes, 


■In UgAediL III, D, if a ro mentioned 3339 o. u.i oitn In nahus- 

rnnyugniin tiimeacra dev a. navn ciiFnpnryiui). Thus number which may 
have probably been forn od bv adding 33-1303 + 3003 Sou the 1 >ar C ya 
Brahmanoh edited by Martin Hang, Pii. D . Vol. M.p 212; Bombay 1803 
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tardly enters into the cosmogonic origin of the world. 
Moreover, it is of a comparatively late date, and its 
importance is thus much diminished. On the other hand, the 
Rg-Veda represents too early a period for broaching cosmo¬ 
gonic topics which were afterwards amply and even ad 
nauseam discussed in the Paurauic literature. 


Many different gods are, as we have seen, in their turn 
extolled as supreme and praised as the framers and rulers 
of the world. However, Prajapati, Hiranyagarblia, Visva- 
karman or Brahman as pati appear in the Veda especially as 
creators of the universe. Most celebrated among the Vedic 
creation hymns is the 129th of the 10th book, a poem which 
has been repeatedly edited and translated since the time of 
Colebrooke. The 121st hymn of the same mandala possesses 
also great beauty and high poetic merit. It is addressed to 
Hiranyagarblia, the golden embryo. As the poet asks at 
the end of each verse : To what god may we offer sacrifice 
(Icasmai divaya havisd vidhcma) ; the creator is also called 
K(i, Who, the nominative of kasruai. 


Where such a variety of opinions exists, it is too much 
to expect that the various legends concerning the creation 
and the creator should agree, and indeed we find consider¬ 
able discrepancies among them. Even in principle, they 
differ, for we find creation arising from nought, or from 
aught, or from emanation . These legends concerning the 
creation, however, initiate a new era of thought and reflec¬ 
tion and as such they claim our attention. 

According to one legend the universe did not originally 
exist. Jndra, Hie middle breath, kindled with his strength 
the other worn-out breaths or Esis. He was called the kindler 
(Indlia), because he kindled them. And Indlia is called 
secretly Inara. The thus kindled gods created seven males, 
but as those seven males could not generate, the gods turned 
thorn into one. This male became Prajapati, who created 
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the Veda by his austere penance, and the waters from his 
speech. He pervaded all and desired to be reproduced from 
tho waters. An egg arose and the triple science, the trayi 
vidya y was created. 4 

This account, which peculiarly enough gives a two-fold 
creation of the Veda, is at variance with another found in 
the same Brfthmana, which states that only the waters were 
at the beginning of the universe, and a golden egg was 
created when the waters desired to be reproduced. This 
egg moved about for a year, after which time a male, pnrnsa, 
appeared ; this was Prajapati. As ho had no other home, 
he remained in this egg for another year, when he desired 
to speak. He said bhiir, which became the earth, bhiivah, 
which became the firmament, and w</r, which became the 
sky. As he desired offspring, lie created with his mouth 
the gods (devah), who became such on reaching the sky, 
divam. Meanwhile it became daylight (diva). From his 
lower breath he created the Asuras, who assumed this state 
when they reached this earth. Darkness then set in, and 
with it Evil. After this he created Agni, Indra, Soma and 
Paramestliiu, as well as Vayu, Candramas, and Usas. In 
consequence he is the progenitor of both the gods and the 
Asuras, and is also called so- Ho is likewise said to have 
assumed the shape of a tortoise in order to create progeny ; 
as lie made ( akarut ) what he created, the word kurrna , tor¬ 
toise, is derived from the Sanskrit root 7rr, to make. 5 Tradi¬ 
tion also accused him of having conceived, to the great 
indignation of the gods, an unholy passion for his daughter, 
said to have been either the sky or the dawn, and from 
their bodies was formed Kudra, who, as Pti^upati, pierced 
Prajapati. 

A great change in religious feeling and in civil life was 
meanwhile slowly taking* place among the Aryans when 

* Soo Satapath* Brahman a, ^ I, I. 1- 

* p 0> VII. t, 3 aud XI, 1, (?, 
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they spread eastwards towards the plains of Hindustan and 
settled in large towns. Former shepherds and husband¬ 
men, by becoming inmates of towns, altered their mode of 
life and became artisans and traders. New interests, 
and with them new divisions, arose and began to keep 
asundei the different branches . of the population, which 
divisions, though originally only temporary, developed into 
permanent institutions and laid the foundation of the strict 
regulations of Hindu caste. The development of caste was 
greatly fostered by the fact that two rival and hostile races, 
tho Aryan and the Gauda-Dravidian, occupied the country, 
and that the ruling nation aimed at intensifying and per¬ 
petuating this racial distinction. The priestly 7 class profited 
most by such an arrangement, and the framing of the 
religious precepts and of the civil laws was left to their 
initiative. The priest not only framed the statutes, but 
also superintended their observance with the help of the 


regal power, which he upheld for this very reason. The 
Brahman priest became the supreme head of the community, 
and though this power wa not vested in one individual, 
but in the whole caste as. an individual, it was not tho less 
influential. The priest was the performer of tho sacrifice, 
and assumed the power to mahe it acceptable to the gods 
01 not; and as the gods depended on the Brahman priests 
for their sacrifices, their power extended even over the 
gods, and the Brahmans became the real gods, and the 
legislator Mann could say that a Brahman becomes by 
his birth the deity of tlio gods. l T nder these circumstances 
the religious enthusiasm of tho bards of the Rgveda gave 
way to the theological meditations of the Ynjurveda, the 
Veda of the sacrificial prayer, when this prayer had lost its 
fervour, and had sunk to mere formulas, which had to be 
strictly observed. This prayer in its abstract form, or the 
neutral Brahman, grew eventually from tho Atman into 
tho Paratman 'Paramatmnn ) or Supreme Spirit, and 
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developed in time into the male god Brahman, who occupied 
the high throne to which gods and men had recourse in 
their troubles, and who advised and cheered them as a 
grandfather his grandchildren. The divine Asuras of the 
Rgveda became the demons of the Yajurveda, Visiju came 
more to the fore, and Siva made his appearance in the 
Yajurveda. 

Prajapati too, the creator of the universe, with its gods, 
demons, men, beasts, trees, and other matter, merges 
gradually into the person of Brahman, who though origin¬ 
ally unconnected with, and superior to, either Y isuu or 
Rudra, eventually forms with them the Trimurti. 


The Trimurti. 


It is a peculiar coincidence that the two great doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Transmigration of souls should have 
appeared in India, so far as we can judge, at about the 
same period ; and so long after both had been known to 
the two leading nations of antiquity, the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians. The Chaldean triad, formed of the gods Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, the representatives of Leaven, the lower world, 
and the water ; the old Akkadian trinity composed of the 
diviue father, mother, and their son, the Sun god ; or the 
Egyptian solar triads of Turn, Ru, and Klieper, or of Osiris, 
Isis, and Horns are too well known to require explanation. 
It may be interesting to add here, that the Hindu Trimurti 
has been also explained as a representation of the three 
great powers of nature exemplified by the earth, the water, 
and the fire, and that the Indian sect of the Sauras revere 
the rising meridian and setting sun, corresponding to 
Brahman, Siva and Visim respectively, as symbol of l no 
TrimOrti. Similarly well known is the migration vhicli 
the souls of the deceased Egyptians had to unit *go to 
expiate the crimes they had commit ml while uli\e, until 
they could regain their human body and b< united with 
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Osiris. In fact this final union with and absorption in 
Osiris shows a striking resemblance to the absorption in the 
Brahmanic Paratman or the Buddhistic Buddha. As 1 do 
not believe Buddha to have been an Aryan Indian, this 
question is of importance. It is highly probable that these 
Indian dogmas did not originate with the Aryans of India, 
and that they can be traced back directly or indirectly to 
those ancient countries. It is also possible that because 
these doctrines were not previously unknown in India, they 
could be more easily spread in this country for the 
vast majority of the Indian population belonged to the 
same race as did the ancient Akkadians and Chaldeans. 
It seems to me to be a matter of great regret that while 
the antique religious and civil history of India have often 
been discussed, rio notice has been taken of the bulk of its 
population; in consequence the results of the researches on 
these points have not been very satisfactory. 

CHAPTER AT V. 

On Brahman. 

I lie legends concerning Prajapati and Brahman have 
often a striking resemblance, and the latter occupies even¬ 
tually the position of the former. Brahman was born in a 
golden egg and arose from the waters. At the time of the 
deluge he assumed the form of a fish, aud as a boar lie 
ed the earth from the waters. To him belonged origin¬ 
ally the name of Narayana, which was afterwards applied 
to Yispu. As creator he became the head of the Trimurti 
a dogma probably unknown to Yaska, but already discussed 
at the time of Buddha, though finally developed at a sub¬ 
sequent period. His colleagues in the trinity, expressed 
by the my ;tio syllable Om , are Visnu and Siva. These 
three gods are respectively regarded a.s the representatives 
of the three natural qualities (gunas), sattva, goodness, rajas, 
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passion, and tamas, darkness. Brahman represents icijus , 
the creating power, Visnu preserves by sattva , goodness or 
indifference, and Rudra or Agni filled with tamas person¬ 
ates time or the destroyer. Yet, as creation involves pie- 
servation and destruction, and as each is indispensable to 
the other, true Brahmanism does not admit that any one 
member of the trinity is superior to the others. No man 
should attempt to create a division between the three gods, 
who does so, goes to Hell. Indeed some go further and 
assert that whichever of the three is Yisnu, is at the same 
time Siva and Brahman, and that any one of the three gods 
reciprocally includes the remaining two. 0 

In consequence of his abstract origin and philosophical 
appearance and through his position of creator, Brahman 
always lacked the popularity which was enjoyed by his 
more attractive colleagues. In the Mahabharata, however. 
Brahman is still the creator of the world, he is eternal, 
sacred, and omniscient ; he teaches, advises, and governs 
the gods. He regulates all institutions and arranges the 


0 Compare such well known verses as : “ Avayor antaram nfisti sabdair 
any air jagatpnt',” or “ Siviiya Vifinurupiiya Sivariipaya Visiiave.’ or : 
Tvam dvanyd Sivuktena margena Si vara pin am Tmhvaourya vibhodena, 
Bhagavnn, samupasate (Bhagavata). 

See also Devibhdyavata, III, 6, 54—56 

54. Ye vibhedam karisyanti mlinava mudhaeftnsab 
nirayain te gamisyanti vibhedannfitra eamsayalj. 

55. Yo Uarih sa Sivah saksat yah Sivah en svayarn Hnrih 
etaydr bhedum atiathan narakaya blmvet nnrah. 

5C. Tathaiva Druhind jndyd natra karyd vic5ruuii, 
upard gunabhodd'bti <rnu Visud brnvimi to. 

Ono of the three qualities prevails in each god, the other two aro sub¬ 
ordinate ; thus rajas does prevail in Brahman, sattva in Visnu and tamau 
in Siva. Compare ibidem , 61. 57 and 66. 

57. Mukhynh sattvagunah td’ptu purnnuit iuav leim.md 
gaunatve’ pi purau khyitau rujdgunatamdgunau. 

66. Mukhyiih tamdgunaete’etu gaunau . Mitvarnjogunan (applying 
to Siva . 

See further ibidem, 6ldka$ 32, 39 and 44 
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es concerning sacrifice ancl penance, marriage and caste, 
and tlie position of kings and subjects. 

Notwithstanding that Brahman was originally superior 
both to Visnu and to Siva, who as Rudra sprang, according 
to a legend, from the forehead of Brahman, the adherents of 
these gods deny his supremacy. Yet, it is difficult to arrive 
at a final decision on this subject as the legendary evidence 
is so defective. Brahman is thus represented as rising 
from the lotus which grew from the navel of Visi?u, while 
the worshippers of Siva contend that Brahman was created 
by Siva, that he acted as Siva*s charioteer and worships 
Siva and the Lihga. At another time he interfered in a 
dispute between Visiju and Rudra, and persuaded the 
excited gods to allow Siva a share at the sacrifices. The 
Prajapatis, whose names and number are variously recorded, 
are known as his mind-born sons, and appear to be identical 
with the ten Maharsis. These latter are mentioned as the 
progenitors of men while the Purusasukta gives another 
account of this subject. 

I (ic y Speech, his daughter, became the object of his 
love and as Sarasmti his wife. 7 In fact this sinful attach¬ 
ment of Brahman became the doom of his supremacy, 
and caused the ascendancy of Visnu and Siva. By gazing 
intently at his charming daughter, he obtained five heads, 
but lost the topmost for this unchaste love by the hand of 
Siva, and is henceforth called the four-faced or cciturmulxha. 
His four heads, each ol which wears a crown, are also 
explained as corresponding to the four Vedas. On his fore¬ 
head he has the mark of musk ( kasturi ) ; in his bairlocks 


7 SarasvatJ is described in I evibhugavnta 11J, 6, 31- 35 and in IX, 
1,29—37. Another wife of Brahman Savilri is by some regarded as the 
deified Bucred prayer which is kuown as tho Qhyairl (Kgveda III, 62, 10); 
abort Suvitrf read 1st I.ovibbagav ata JX, 1, bs—43. Saraavati is called 
in the Vaijayanti, p. 3, lino 18 : Viig Vain Bhiirati Bha^a Gaur Gir Brahmi 
Saraavati. 
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strings of pearls, in liis four hands lie wears 
respectively the Veda, a sacrificial ladle, a rosary, and an 
earthen waterpofe. His colour is tawny. He sits on a 
lotus, and rides on a swan. Many names are given to 
Brahman and according to his worshippers he also possesses 
a thousand names. 8 I need not add that these legends 
are also explained from an esoteric standpoint. 

AVitli these few remarks concerning the earlier accounts 
of Brahman, I shall now pass to his present jiosition. 
Many of the legends concerning all these three gods of the 
Liimurii are of ancient origin, while others certainly point 
to a more modern invention. In some cases it may be 
possible to explain their source and to account for their 
raison d'etre. As India has since time immemorial been 
chiefly peopled with two races, the Gauda-Dravidian and 
the Aryan, we need not wonder that, when these two began 
to intermix, each became acquainted with the religious 
beliefs of their neighbours and adopted in a more or less 
modified form some of their gods and dogmas. This circum¬ 
stance explains the fact why so many Gauda-Dravidian 
elements are found in the modern Hindu worship. 

And such an influence wo can also Dace in the modern 
worship of Brahman. I have previously mentioned that ho 
lost his fifth face on account of his unnatural conduct 
towards his daughter, but later legends contend, that it was 
at the instigation of P&rvatr, who could not distinguish 




In tho \ aijayanti, p. 3 , are given the following lines: 

Brahma VidhStu Vis vatina Ohfitfi Snipia Frajiipatili, 

H i rail yagarb lid Drub in d Virifloah Kali Cutunnuklmb, 

Pad m a ts an ah Sura jyes$ hah Cirajivi Sumltuuali, 

Sat: i nan da 1,1 Sniadhrtil.) Svnyumbhuh Sarvaidmukhab, 

I J a tamest hi Visvardtah Purusd Hum aavabaimb. 

Ufcher names are: Abjaydni, Aja, Anant.i. Atmabliii, Caturvaktra, 
Jagatsra^tr, Jfiunin, Kama lay dm\ Kama!, am.. lAkukarlr, Ldkakxt, 
L-.krsn, Padmaja, Sarvaldkakri, S3vitnpaii, Vara. Vidhi, Yi 4 va. rj, Vidhas, 
A c. ihe Buddhists call him also Satampati. 

;18 
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Brahman from her own five-faced husband, or because 
Brahman told a lie. He is therefore now generally repre¬ 
sented with four faces. 9 The Skandapurana relates that 
Siva cursed Brahman for his untruthful assertion of having 
seen the end of Siva, and for producing in confirmation of 
this lie a Ketaki flower as a witness. The original ■judg¬ 
ment that Brahman was henceforth nowhere to be wor¬ 
shipped was on Brahman’s appeal 'mitigated, and his 
worship was allowed on all auspicious occasions, and at all 
initiatory ceremonies and Soma sacrifices. 10 




Present Worship op Brahman. 


In consequence of the disgrace he incurred, as is now 
generally averred, or perhaps owing to his abstract and 
unapproachable position as creator, Brahman does not 
receive anything like the attention which is paid to Visnu 
and Siva. There exists also a proverb among the people 
that a man who has no house, says : “I have no house like 
Brahman.” On tho other hand it is a peculiar circumstance 
worth mentioning that the principal festival of every temple 


•' Seo beginning of note 1(5, on puge 207. 

‘° Tho curse was : Yntra kulr.lpi luke’smin npujyo bhava, padmaju. 

This was modified to : 

•Siibhakdryesu sarvhsu pratidiksMhvaresu ca, 

Pnjyo bhavn, catnrvaktra, madvaco nunyatha bhavefc. 

In consequence Brahman is revered as guardian of the sacrifice at all 
yagas, vrutaa, marriagoa, funerals and minimi ceremonies during the pre¬ 
liminary ceremonies. The real proceedings begin after Brahunin lias been 
worshiped with the words ISrahmmum tvFm rrnit/tahe. Tho Brahman 
who acts as Brahman is provided with a seat, and betelnut, flowers, sandal 
and cloths are presented to him, but no incense is burnt in his favor nor 
are lamps lighted, nor eatables presented, nor are fans, nmbrellas, camphor 
mirrors or flags allowed. The presence of Brahman who must be represent-* 
od by a Brahman who knows ihe Veda, id necessary in order to superintend 
and help tho Pnrobita in the c orrect recital of the mantras and the 
up keep of tho firo. In fact Brahman is tho guardian of the nacrifice 
fcivuulso earned tho UVHoki flower, but this curse concerns only Siva 
for the flower U etill worshipped in honor of Yispn, LakamT, and even of 
Parvati. 
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is called Brahmotsava. It is moreover wrong to asseit 
that Brahman is only revered in one place in the whole of 
India, i.e., near the Puskara lake in Ajmere. The local 
legend there says, that the god Brahman left once his 
Satyaluka to perform a sacrifice in this mundane region, 
but forgot to invite his consort Sarasvati, Enraged at 
this discourtesy, sbo did not follow her husband. "W hen 
Brahman had finished all the necessary preparations, and 
was ready to perform the Saiikalpa, while the gods and 
B,sis stood before the sacrificial fire, he observed to his sur¬ 
prise that his wfife was not present. As the priests refused 
to go on with the sacrifice, because Brahman had not his 
wife by his side, Brahman requested Indra to fetch, as 
quickly as possible, an unmarried girl to take the place of 
his wife. Indra returned with a Sddra girl, whom Brahman 
purified by letting her pass from the mouth through the 
alimentary canal of the celestial cow KCimadhenu. He then 
called her Gayatrl, made her his partner and performed 
the sacrifice. Opposite to the temple of Brahman lies a 
large and deep tank, whose waters arc credited with 
miraculous qualities. If the shadow of a woman falls 
during her menstrual period on the waters of this tank 
(imskara), it turns red and keeps this colour until purified 
by mantras. Brahman is in this place worshipped by his 
thousand names and the same formalities which arc observed 
in the temples of Visnu and Siva are also adhered to in this 
temple of Brahman. 11 




11 This report was communicated to mo indirectly by a Brahman 
wIlo had visited Pushlcar. See .Always and Anliquitii* i 
Liout..Colonel James Tod, London, 1820, Vol. I, pp. 773 75. ' IVvhkuv is 

tho most snored lake in India; that of Mauaurwar in J'hi bet inn: uhno 
compote with it in this respect. By far tho most conspicuous • dtJh e m the 

Bril i m. This is fell© sole tad < lo * 5 
Quo Chd whi»'h 1 over saw or hoard of in India. The ntut wc i* qundrif^rons 
and what struck me as not a little curious was that Hr * dm, or pimmelo 
of tho temple, La surmounted by a crocs.” Bead also tho Uajputa, 
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_t is very peculiar tliat tliis renowned and ancient place 
of worsliip is connected like the temples at MelkCta, Puri, 


Gazetteer, Vol. II, pp. (57—71, which contains a full description of tho 
logond; from it i have extracted the following; “ Pushkar is a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage, and the great sanctity of its lake equalled, according 
to Colonel Tod, only by that of Manusarowar in Thibet, is duo to tho 
belief that hero Brahma performed the yajna, and that tho Sarasvati hero 
reappears in five streams. Tho legends connected with these two beliefs 
may be found in the Pushkar Mahatmya of tho Padma Purana. Brahma 
was perplexed as to where ho should perform the sacrifice according to 
the Vedas, as he had no temple on earth like other deities. As he reflect¬ 
ed, the lotus fell from his hand, and he determined to perform his sacrifice 
wherever it fell. The lotus, rebounding, struck the earth in three places. 
Water issued from all three, and Brahma, descending, called the uame of 
tho place Pushkar, after the lotus. (The holy ground extends for ono 
round the largest lake, called Jycsht Pushkar. The second lake is 
the iladiiya Pushkar , near tho tank, now called Suda liai. The third lake 
is the Kanisht Pushkar , which is now generally called Burka Pushkar. 
The middle lake is very small, and there are no buildings round it or 
round the third lake.) Brahma then collected all tho gods, and on tho 
iltli iluy of tho bright half of Kjrtik, everything was ready. Kncli god 
and > i«J» had hia own special duty assigned to him, and Brahma Btood 


With a jar of umnt on his head. The sucriJieo, however, could not begin 
unti) Savitri appeared, and bho refused to corno without Lakshmi, Parvati 
and indrani, whom Pavan had been sent to summon. On hearing of her 
refusal, Brohuiu became enraged and said to India: “Search mo out 
a girl that 1 may marry her and commence the sacrifice, for the jar of 
(intrit weighs heavy on my head.” India accordingly went, but found 
none except a Gujar’s daughter whom lie purified by pausing her through 
tho body of a cow, and then, bringing her to Brahma, told what ho had 
done. Vishnu observed-** BruJimtirn and cows are in reality identical; 
you have taken her from tho womb of a cow, and this may be considered 
a second birth.” Shiva added that, as she had passed through a cow she 
should be called Gayatri. The Brahmans agreed that the sacrifice might 
now proceed, and Brahma, having married Gayatri and having enjoined 
silence ou her, placed on her head tho jar of umrit , and the yajnu com¬ 
menced. (Tho imago of Gayatri may be seen in the templo of Brahma 
close to that of Brahma himself.) The sacrifice, however, was soon inter¬ 
rupted by a nuked man who appeared crying ‘ Atinut! Atmat! * and who 
at tho instigation of Shiva, threw a skull iuto the sacrificial ground. When 
it was attempted to remove the skull, two appeared in its place, and the whole 
ground gradually became covered with skulls; till Shiva, at Brahma's 
1 . qiu bl, finally agreed to n move them on condition that he should have a 
temple at Pushkar, there to bo worshipped under the name of Atmahoswar. 
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Trivandrum with, tho lower classes, and that the 
Pokharna Brahmans are according to tradition Beldars, who 


Meanwhile a number of Brahmans, nil ugly men, arrived from tho Dnkhln. 
As they bathed in the lake, their forms changed into those of handsome 
men; and tho ghat at which thov bathed, called Snrup Ghat, is tho resort 
of pilgrims on tho lltli day of Kartik. On the morning of the 12th day 
the Brahmans came to Brahma and asked where they were to bathe. Ho 
directed them to bathe in tho Prachi Sarasvati, the stream which passes 
by the villago of Hokran; and it is explained how tho Sarasvati, after 
disappearing underground to escape tlie heat of the fire which she is carry¬ 
ing to the sea, reappears in live channels (as Suprabha which falls into 
Jyc.ht Pushkar, Siidha which falls into Madhya Pushknr, Kanlca which 
fails into Kanislit Fushkar, JSanda which flows past Naud, and Prachi 
which passes by Hokran), in tho sacred soil of I'ushkar, how two of theso 
meot at Nand, five miles from Puslikar ; and how from tho junction, tho 
livci, thereafter called tho Laini, proceeds to tho sea. Tho sacrifice was 
disturbed this day by Batu Brahman, who let loose a snake among tho 
Brahmans. The reptile coiled itself round Bhrigu Rishi, whoso son 
imprecated a curse nguinst Batu that ho might become a lake. Batu, 
going to his grandfather Brahma, wiu» consoled by tin* promise that ho 
should be tho founder of tho ninth order of snakes, and was directed to 
go to Nagpahur, where ho should receive worship on tho fifth day of the 
dark half of Shwan at tho place called tho IS agkand. Tho sacrifice pro- 
ceoded till the 15th each day having its appointed duties j for this day tho 
Brahmans were directed to make a circuit of tho lakes and to batho in 
Gayakup. (Tho virtues of tho tirth of Gaya arc said to reside in this 
place, whence tho name.) Shortly after their return Suvitri appeared, 
greatly incensed at the disregard which had been showu to her. Brahma 
sought to pacify her, but to no purpose, and sho went away in a rage to 
the lull north of tho lake where is her temple. Alter the yajnu performed 
by Brahma, Fushkar became so holy that the greatest dunet, by merely 
bathing in it, went to heaven. Heaven became inconveniently crowded, 
and the gods complained that no longer any limn regarded them or his 
duty, bo easy was it to get to heaven. Brahman agreed accordingly that 
the tirtJ should only bo on earth from the 11th day ol Kartik to the full 
moon, and for the remainder of the year he promised to remove tho tirth 
t‘-> tin.- air (anUurikeha). Such is the legend gi\cn in the Vv.dikar 1 Ifahoft* 
»iyu. n 


Read ulso i he short account about the temple of Brahma at Pushkar in 
B,!- indittn Ca -' ) by l)r. John Wilson, Bombay, 1877, Vol. J, p. 170. - The 

ahinniis don t diroptly compromise I In i- hoIvch by liking cniy of tbo 
lo (which in poiut of fact is under the charge of Gobuvif) ; but they 
' 11 Bharo of tbo offerings at the shrine. Tho four faces of 


Brahma on the i 


uuigc. are uniform, but they have' a lengthened chin in the 
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obtained in return for excavating the sacred lake at Pusli- 
kar or Pokliar the favour of the god and the dignity of 
Brahmans. 12 

Brahman has still a small but separate temple in Benares, 
and though there are very few temples in Northern India 
in which Brahman is now worshipped, there are not a few 
places in Southern India which possess temples dedicated 
to Brahman, and where he and his wife Sarasvatl i^eccive 
similar honors as are offered to Visnu and Siva. 

This is the case for example with the Brahma temple at 
Cebrolu in the Krishna district, which, as I am informed, 
was erected in imitation of the Brahma temple at Jayapu- 
raiu or Brahmagaya, a place which is without doubt identical 
with Pushkar. The construction of the present temple at 
Cebrolu is ascribed to the once powerful Itajali Vasireddi 
Vknkat&dri Nayudu, Zamindar of Cintapalle, who resided 
both at Amaravatl and Cebrolu, and in whose time the 
ruins of the celebrated Buddhist shrine were first discovered 
at Amaravatl. The temple at Cebrolu is situated near a 
pit called Brahmagunda. Venkaladri in the hope of finding 


place of a beard. The temple is exteriorly associated with an image of 
Shiva with four visible heads placed on a Lingn, and must therefor© bo 
principally frequontod by votaries of that Clod.” 

13 Sco X>r. J. Wilson’*- Ivnimi Caste, TI, p. 1/1. “The tradition of 
their origin is singular ; it is said that they were BoldfirB, and excavated 
the sacred lake of Pushkar or Pokliar, for which they obtained the favour 
of tho deity and the grade of Brahmans, with the title of Pokharna. 
Their chief object of emblematic worship, tho Kh 'lain, a i.ind of pick-axo 
used in digging, soctus to favour ihis tradition.” Compare also tho Hoj- 
pul ana Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 70. “They (the Brahmans of Pushkar) say 
they are descended from Parasar, the father of the Veda Vyasa, and that, 
like tho Mathura Ohlnihes, their names were omitted when tho list of tho 
ten Br&hm&n tool triboi WW drtHTO r IlK‘^ true' iheir t .lru:.ent, however, 
througli one iloput, and Uio general belief is that this Bhopat was a Mer. 
Brahmans will not out with tin . e moi , wh.o are found only in Pushkar and 
in a tew of 11 io nei dibouring towns of Marwor. They aro generally called 
Bla.jal- in the papers which have beet) given by the Bajas on the appoint¬ 
ment of Pwcobits ” 
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a treasure began to excavate it, but being disappointed 
in liis expectations converted the pit into a water reservoir 
or Korieru, in the midst of which he built after his return 
from Kasi (Benares) the temple of Brahman, on the model 
of the one he had seen at Jayapuram. He dedicated it to 
CaturmuJcha Brahma hingesvarasvami, the last name being 
added as the temple was erected according to the Siva 
A gam a, because the Agama Sastras do not contain measure¬ 
ments for a temple of Brahman. The original name of the 
pit Brahmagunda appears to favor the idea that previ¬ 
ously to the erection of the temple by Vehkatfidri Brahman 
had been worshipped in this district. As the Raja died 
before the commencement of the first year's ceremony, his 
death was regarded as a bad omen, and only daily offerings 
are made and lights are kept in this temple, but no peri¬ 
odical feasts or car festivals arc observed. Venkatadri is 
said to have been under a curse for having treacherously 
beheaded 150 Centsu chiefs whom he had invited to a feast, 
and the immense sums of money he spent on charitable 
and religious purposes, he regarded as an expiation of his 
atrocious sin. * 1 '* 

13 Cdbrolu is also called Caturmulch'jjmram, This name refers to Brah¬ 
man, but cannot be explained to mean “the city facing the four points of 
the compass” as Mr. Gordon Mackenzie Btates in his Manual of the Kistna 
District, p. 203 ; sec also ihklcm , pp. 3.01—1.% 

1 am indebted for the following description to Mr. G. Campbell, Sub- 
Colloctor, Guntur, dated the 15th Deeembor ls'.iO “ I was at Chebrolu 
“ yesterday, and had a look at tlio temple from tho edge of tho bwnta in 
“ which it stands. The temple is quit*., a 8ma 11 square building, and is in 
‘‘a neglected condition. Only one out of the four Dhvujastambufi is 
standing, and that looks very tottery. This is a rough plan, tho square 
‘‘being the kunta with tho trmplo in tho middle, outside hi mg tho cigl.ii. 
*' Httlo shrines to tho Dikpolakns. As far 03 is known o 

Imre, this and tho Brahma gay a temple are tho only a a 

“ templeB in Indin ” a » Q 

Mi. G. Campbell kindly enclosed a report o r Cm CVbrblu temple, 
W K *^ 1 ^ iful be». n submitted to Vim by the lmi M.K.By ^ • Chelupati 
lit,., D.putv iorbildar of iho Bonn nr Division. f i lie tullownig is taken 
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Ah old and still used templo of Brahman exists in Kala¬ 
hari in the North Arcot district, I visited it in January 
1886. On the top of the mountain over the temple stands 
a fourfaced statue of Brahman. Popular tradition declares 


from ibis report Popular legend states that during the energetic 
days of Rajah \ asiroddi Venkatadri Naidu lie had determined to get rid 
“ of a tribe of Chentohus who pillaged his Zamindary, and so inviting 150 
“ of the tribe to a feast, lie had them all beheaded in tho Fort at Chinta- 
“ P alli * Remorso overwhelmed him for his treachery, and whenever he sat 
“ down to his meal the grain turned into insects. In order to remove 
“ this cui'ho lie went on a pilgrimage to Benares and oilier sacred places, 
built temples, erected numerous pillars before various shrines, besides 
“ making charities. Ho mado Chebrolo his second rcsidenco, Amaravati 

being the first. At ibis place (Olicbrole) thero had boon a small pit 
“ called Brahmagundam, about which was said to havo been buried gold 
“ grains of immense quantity and a Bhairava idol was fixed to guard tho 
“ treasuro. He (the Zamindar) made excavation, for the hidden treasuro 
“to considerable extent, nnd having at tho end boon disappointed, ho 
“ couverted the pit, including the Brnbmagnnda, into a reservoir called 
“ Konern, and in the middle constructed a templo dedicated to the worship 
“ Ohotnrmakba Brahma Liugcsvurasvami as such a templo had no exist¬ 
ence also vvlioro in this part of the country, nnd ho gave tho namo of 
Chatiirmnkhapuram to tho place which lias had several other names, 
“ viz., Chabrol.*, Jayabrolc, Tambrapaui. The idol is of the following 
deseriptir n : The Lin gam van first fixed in a red Cliintamani stono most 
'beautifully carved in the form of a lotus (kamalam) of 1.000 petals, 
underneath which is a raised seat called Pec turn. On four sides of tho 
“ Lingain four separate Brahma images cqnal in size and equal in all other 
“ rospocU were carved j each imago luiu two legs and four hands. Of the 
*' f° ur hands two are empty, while of tlu* othei two, one contains a garland 
“ (japamala) and tho other a tumbler Jcamandal). The Lingam is about 
“ three inches higher than the Brahnm images. Tho temple has four 
“ £ atc »- 0a tho lour nicies and comers of tho reservoir eight email temples 
“were built for tho worship of the following deities:!. North, Verm 
u Gopalasvarai, and his A mm&v&nt, North- east j 2. South, Rangiumvaknln 


** and hie / 
“ a vain j, u 
“ svnmi, u 
“ 8 templo 
“ tom pies 
“ of tho B 
“ of Ac. 2f 
“ Lingcavu 



t.nai urmukliu Brahma 
ailii Worship Brahma with 
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tliat this hill is really the Sivanandanilaya, the highest 
peak of the Kailas a ; which Brahman transferred in ancient 
times to Kalahasti. Of the four faces of Brahman the one 
which looks towards the south has fangs instead of teeth. 


“ STainakam. Chamakam and with. Sivanamamulu after tho Smarta fashion. 
“ No kind of periodical and car fostivals aro celebrated except making 
“ daily offerings and lightings, &c. The non-celebration is said to be due 
“to the bad omen, as the Zamindar who constructed the temple and the 
“ car at a great cost having died before the commencement of tho first 
“year's coromony. 

“ I hoar thoro in another Brahma fcomplo at Jayapuram in tho north. It 
“ is called Brahmagaya. The temple thoro is said to be in a tank. 

“Brahma images similar to those at Chobrole wero carved on a Lingam 
“and worshipped. Venkatadri Naidu appears to have built the temple 
“after he had seen tho one at Jayapuram when ho wont- to Benares on 
“pilgrimage and named tho place Chaturmukhum, meaning Brahmapuram. 
“ I doubt therefore that Chaturraukhapuram means tho city facing the 
“ four point s of tho compass, ns Mr. Mackenzie calls it.” (I had intimated 
thiR previously as my opinion in a letter t<> Mr. Campbell.) 

“ The addition Lingesvarasvnmi to Brahma appears to have been added 
“ for tho following reason. Temples ure built according to tho Agnma 
“ Sastrain, whiclt trouts of t li<» motif uponiont of the kg vend temples. This 
“ Sastram is of four sorts with regard to Siva, Vishnu, Sakti and 
“ Gamipati. No Agamam is known to exist which treats of measurements 
“regarding temples dedicated to Brahma, and hence no temple of such 
“ sort has been constructed; but Venkatadri Naidu having tho vanity to 
“ excel the other Rajahs in charity and in tho construction of temples, con¬ 
structed this temple partly arbitrarily and partly with Siva Agamam and 
“ made tho addition Lingcsvurasvami to Brahma.” 

It is probablo that there was originally at Ocbrolu an old Brahma 
temple, and that Venkntndri rebuilt this shrine to revive tho worship. 
With respect to tho temple a Jayapuram, whose construction was imi¬ 
tated by tho Rajah of Cebrulu, it is not clear which Jayapura ' Jaipur) 
is meant. Thoro is n well known town of thin name in the Vizngapatam 
District, and another rather more famous plaoo of tho sanu' name lies in 
R uaputana Tint far from tbeabovr-montioned Pushkar in the Ajmero Dis¬ 
trict whore tho famous Brahma teraplo is situated. Tins tefnplo is most 
probably tho ono alluded in tho almvo printed report. 

ft must also not bo forgotten that a Brahma temple exists at Benares 
and that \ enkalndri visited this town previously to his building tho Brahma 
(omploat c: IIis death prevented that a r ieeial Brahma worship 

was introduced, nud wos tho cause of the adoption l tho bTnarta cere¬ 
monial. Raja Vasii ...UR Venkauidvi Nfiyudu die ( in 1H10 
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ecial priests perform daily the prescribed worship in this 
Brahmadevalaya whose idol goes by the name of Manikcir- 
nikesvara. 


In Kuttanur near Mayavaram the temples of Brahman 
ancl Sarasvatl face each other, and Brahman priests wor¬ 
ship these two gods as Visnu and LaksmI, or Siva and 
Pan at! are adored in their respective pagodas, A big 
temple of Brahman, I am told, exists at Tiruvannamalai and 
one devoted to Sarasvatl as Jndnambika is at Tiruvalur. 14 
A edaranyam possesses likewise a temple dedicated to the 
same goddess. Brahman’s image occupies an honored place 
in the temple of Kodumudi near Erode, at TirukkandiyGr 
neai Tiruvadi, in the UttamarkOvil near Srlrangam, at 
Salyamafigalam and Kfla Yaluttur near Aiyampettai in the 
Tanjore district, at KumbhakOnam and elsewhere. Some 
contend r _liat there is an image of Brahman in every temple 
of Siva at the place where the purified water, poured out 
over the head of Siva, or over the linga inside, escapes 
through the channel. 15 


On the Brahmabhuta. 


Among the population on the West coast, especially 
among the lulus, whore the devil-worship prevails, Brah¬ 
man is not only revered as a god, but also as a spirit or 
Bhuta. In fact all castes worship him, and ho is universally 
adored; he has in reality his special place of worship in 


14 This Bhrino at Timvalfir must not bo mistaken for that dedicated to 
Kamaldmba, which belongs to the Tyogarajusvami temple, within whose 
precincts is also a famous \\ . 11, known as 3arr\svur itirtlmm. 

46 A temple covered m the sand near the confluence of the Kfivcri and 
Ama.avati not far off from Karar, is by some ascribed to Brahman by 
others to Siva. According tea legend the god Varadarajaavumin in 
Kancipnram arose from tho Homes of a sacrifice performed by Brahman 
over the Ha itisailu. on which the prose ut gsu-bhngrha stands 

J am indebted for a gr< at par. of this information concerning tho wor- 
of Brahman in South India to my former papil and yonng friend 
Mr. Na<Jadiir V. Defiikucaryar, u.A. 
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every big landed estate. At Sirva, Brahman is 
represented with four heads, his image is about 2 feet high 
and is made of Pancaldha or the five metals, gold, silver, 
copper, tin and lead. He rides on the goose or hamsa in the 
usual position, one of his hands holding a water jar, while 
the other has a rosary or jap am aid, and the two remain¬ 
ing are folded on the chest and contain the Salagrama. 
The officiating Brahman or bhatta enters the temple daily 
after his bath with a water jar and pours the water over 
the image. He then fills, while muttering the usual mantras* 
the holy sanLha with water aaid sprinkles the latter over the 
image. This done, ho puts sandal and a garland on 
the head of the idol and offers some cooked lice to the god. 
These ceremonies occupy about three hours. The evening 
service is the same but only shorter, it lasts about two hours 
The neighbouring Brahmans and Sodras celebrate every 
year a great festival, during which the image of Brahman 
is earned about within the predate of the temple and a 
special pQja is performed. 1 6 




formation t T? . n ** Slr7a Uear Uda Pi> gavo the following in- 

the Bov T.' k ' V. T ',. i lt - t£r " ll0 Bent ma tllis rc P orfc iu Gorman through 
• T1 I ir' 1 ~ !'-ine halbo Stunde westlich von Schirwa steht in 
emem Thal Warfare geummt, oin Tompol, in welohemein Bild Brahmas, 
er 4 Gesichter hat, angebetet wird. Dnsselbe iat gegen 2' booh and bosteht 
aus I antsclialoha. Brahma sitzt da anf dem Vogel Hamsa. Zwei seiner 
am o ebt er znr Achsol empor, in der cincn oin Wassergefusa. in der 
andern omen Rosenkrauz (Japamala) lmltend. Die beiden andern Hiiudo 
hat er vor seiner Brust gefaltet and halt zagleich dorin den heiligen Stein 
foalagrama). Der dienstthuende Brahmane (Bhattal geht, taglich nach 
seiuem ubl.chen Bad mit cim.m Wassergefass in Utn Tompel nud giosst 
aa Wasser uber das Bild. Daim fullt er, wnlirond rr f>ha,trus horsagi. 
anf ^ UBC; hel (shanka geuannt) mit Wasser uud uprengt dassolbo 

m e a , a3 legfc er etwas Sandalholz (nichl ?) uud cincn Blu* 

vor 1 a?i Z AUf (lCS G ° tzen Ko P* uud aetzt ilxm cine Portion gekoclu :n Eoie* s 
fl ^ ,es uimt jeden Morgen 3 Stunden in Anspruoli. Don Abend- 
lens , er dona des Morgens fast gleich isfc, absolvicrt or in 11 Stundteu. 
usborc cm kommen dio Tempelrorficehcr, din benuohbarlon Brahnianen 
unc auo omo Anzn.bi Shudrae alljahrlioh emmal bior tu einun i’m 
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Brahma-image in the temple at Knnjar has only 
three faces, and is therefore regarded by some as a repre¬ 
sentation of a Brahmabhuta. 

The Brahmabhota must not be confounded with a Brah- 
marukfusa, the latter being the evil spirit of a dead Brah¬ 


man. 


W herever the divine nature of Brahman prevails. Brah¬ 
mans perform the worship, even dancing at his service, while 
low caste persons generally dance in honor of the Brahama- 
bhutas. llie festival of the superior Brahman is called a 
mandcila, while that of a Brahmabhuta or of every bliQta is 
known as a kola. The drawing on the floorfor sucha mandcila 
consists of black, white, red, green, and yellow colours and is 
made by the Jakkedakulus who occupy in consequence at 


men. Be, dieser Gclegenhcit wird das Brahmabild in Tempelliof kerumge- 
tragan nn<l tin besonderor 1 'uja (Anbetung wird verriobtet. 

“ Solcl10 Urahmabilder finden aid, im Gdapi-bezirk; noth oinige, z. B„ 
>n Kanjar, Bolle, Nandolige, &c. Dock ist zu beraerken, da s z. B. das 
Bild 1,1 Kanjar „ur 3 Gesiekter liat, und darum mebr als Brahmabhuta 
betrachtet wird. Dcr herunter geschlagcne 4te Kopf des Brahma, so 
Wild erzablt, habe zu Parameshvara geflcht, dor ihm dam, riel,t auf die 
Brde hcrabzusteigen nud sicl, den Bbutas anzuscbliossen. So seien die 
Brabmabl,..,-,, , Em Solober hat xoa ahtiohe Gestalt und 

renet nuf eincm Pferd ein Scb wort, in seiner reel,,on Hand haltend ' Fr 

wird tiiglicl, von Brabmaneu, aber uuch von Bhudras angebetet. Die 
Shasuas, dio daboi gebraml t we,don, sind aber versebiedon von dene,, 
wclcho man fur den Brahum-Goil benutzt. Es wird ihm mu ungekochter 
Koia vorgeeetztj alter anch soin Kopf wird mit Sandolhotz nnd Blumen 
bestrout, ouch wird Banc), work vor ilim verbrannt. See Note 20 on p.303 

“ Aussordem gibt os Brabmabilder dio von den Risohis borstammen 
soUcn, und danun rcgelmiissig verehrt worden. Forner finden sicl, da 
und dorr gcstaltloso Brahmnsteine, bei welch on jedoch ],eiu tiiglicher 
Dieuet ft-aitfindot j z. li., $ Stundcn wcptlioh v<n Udapi ist oin solcher 
Suin, zu wclchom violloicht das Juhr cinmal ein Vihhnubild gchracht und 
dort vevcl.rl wid. gie nind moist mit Naga-trcinon Tereint tind werden 
nic fur dm Brahrogott, sondern nur fur Brahmabhufcen angeaehen. 
A.uh ui den gt olmlic hen Bhutatoinpoln flndot tich dcr Brnhtaabhuta 
gcnnnnt Bertne. ‘ 

“AIs Grand dev Voreh, ung d«s gesWrzten Brahms wird geltend gomacht 
das ilio alttn Biihis gioichfnlls nacb 6< iuem Fall ihn anbetoten.” 
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:ent a respectable position, but wlio were originally 
Holeyas or Paraiyas. Everything else for the maijdala is 
done by Brahmans. A Brahman becomes possessed of 
Brahman and to him he vouchsafes his oracles. The offering 
or bali consists of fruits and various condiments. Brahman 
is addressed as Svami Bermere, and not like the other gods 
as Svami Devere. The people pray to him as follows: 
We have been remiss in thy worship, spare us; remove gra¬ 
ciously from us all evil, give us health for our body, increase 
our wealth in the house and on the field. The Brahman 
theu makes his pujft, and recites the following mantram : 
“ ! 1 1 ' uvere the sunlike, three-eyed NarSyapa, who is 

shining with tho ornament of the serpent-prince, w r ho is 
honoured by the skull held in his hand, who is armed with 
a chisel and a white lotus, who has anklets provided with 
golden bells and who is facing (me), the lord of the Bhotas, 
who removes fear, has four faces and is called Brahman. ^ 


Vdd, bliaskarasannibham tm.ayanam nirayanam nayindralhusoj. 
jvalam hastadaUakapalamafotam ivetabjatahkay^dham kancanakinkininupd- 
rdasan^ukharn bhitiiam lhayaharam c aturananam brahmabhidhZm 

Her M. Sclmiblo writes from Karkal: " TTeber den Ureprung des Brahma, 
lm V olksmuudo Berme, vegen seiner Verwnndtschaft mit den Km pas oft 
aucb Naga-Brabma genamit, sagen die Lento : in alien Zciien batten 
Brahma and Shiwu 5 Angesichter besessen. Urn ihrer Aohnliclikoit willon 
boi cinstcns Scliiwas Weib, Parwati, oinmal bei ihrem Erscboinen in oincr 
’ottervcrsammluug in grosse Verlegenlieit geraten, da sie, ausscr Stande, 

i u-cn Gemahl und Brahma von eiuander zu untorscheiden, nicht ginvuest 
h-abo, zu welch cm von beiden sie aich setzen solle. Schiwa, dcr ibre Ver- 
legenhoit und den Grund dersclben orkannte, hieb, urn ihr inn ktinftigo 
dcrartiges zu erspnren, dom Brahma ein Haupt ab. Als dieses hie ran f 
den Sehiwa iiber die Art and Weise seiner Weiterexistenz nm Bat n nd 
^ P ^ orliielt ep dio W isung sich unter ticino Ganna zu bogebon, 

If if 110 * * l ^° 2,1 K°ben, tlit* Moubchen zu pin gen und do aich inen Inler- 
u ^rschaiTun und seine Forfccxistcnz zu eieheru/* 
lialtcn i\ tUl allgomeine Verehruug von alien Kasten. lie Lento 

hau t*-’'hr n ^ rhober vun Augencntzundmig llautnuacblag und 

- ; lC 1 Vou ivinderloaigkeit. lu Nandolige und Mala bat er zwei 

g aseio ompel, doch etehen diese ihrer Grosso nuch in keincrle 
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worship of Brahman and his eventual absorption into 
a BrahmabhQta shows the influence which the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India exercised over the Aryan invaders. 
Brahman becomes half god, half bhata; he is regarded as 
such inferior to a naga , but superior to the common bhuta. 
A legend asserts that the fifth head of Brahman, after being 

Verhiiltniss zu anderen grossen Hindutempeln. Sonst linden sich kleine 
Tempelchen, Brahmasthdna odor Bcrmercgundci gcnaunt auf dem Guto 
nahezu jedes grosseren Gutsbesitzers, der eignen Grund nnd Boden hat. 
In dem Nandolige Tcmpel findet sich kein Bild, in dora in Mala dagegen ist 
Brahma aus Stein gehauen, in Menschen gestalt auf cinem Pferde reitend 
dargestellt. Die iibrigen fa t zahllosen klcinen Tempelchen enthaltcn 
entweder ebenfalls Brahma in Menschengestalt, oder aber auch nnr einen 
rohen oder nur ganz obcrfluchlich behauenen Stein, Bei dem Nandolige- 
Tempel tindet jahrlich im Zusammenhang mit eincm Bhuten und einem 
Gotzenfest ein grosseres Fest tatt, zu dem Lente von nahe nnd fern 
gewallfahrtct kommen um dem Brahma ihre Gcliidbo, die sie ihm in den 
Tagen der Krankheit gelobt hatten, zu entrichten. Sonst findot an jedom 
Sank ran ti ein Puja statt. In dem Mala-Tempel wird taglich Puja gemacht, 
das am Froitag einen etwas feierlicher.i Character tragt. Dio gleichj 
Ordnung fand ich in Mud ", , wo d*m Brahma, der dort g:mz im Freien 
kampirt, und bloss in einein wenig behauenen Granitstein dargestellt ist 
ebenfalls tuglichen Dienst verricLtet wird. In den obon erwahnten vielen 
kleinen Tempelchen wird nur alle Monate geopfert ; nur im Monat Sdna 
taglich oder einigo Male in der Wochc. Beim Puja wird eino Lampe 
angczuudet, Blumcn, Hr is und Sandclholzpulvcr vorgcsctzt. Scincm Wcsen 
nach iat dicser Brahma halb Gott, halb Bhuta. Er steht niedrigor ala die 
Nagas und hoher als dio Bhutan In seiner Eigenschaft als Gott kann nur 
der Brahmane ibm Puja machen und ergreift er bei Festlicbkeiten nur 
von diesem Besitz, aber nio von einem andern modern KuBtonmann 
Wiihrend dem Bhuten oin /cola, wird dem Brahma cin sogonanntes Mandala 
oder Barmadabali dargobracht. Die Zeichmmg bu diesem Mandala hat 
eine urspriiuglich niedcre, jetzt aber durch ihron DicuHt znAusohen 
gekommene Kaate (die Jakkedahulu) auf dem Boden vor dem Tempo 1 zu 
entwerfen, wobei 6 Farben, sclnvarz, weiss, rot, grim und gclb znr Verwcu- 
dung kommen. Dan Uobrigc boi dem Manrlala kann nur ein Brahmane 
besorgen, von dem dor Brahma Besitz ergreift und dann Orakcl gibi Das 
lali bofltcht in ciner Darbringung von Find.ten nnd verschiedenen 
Gowiirzen. Beim Ocbet zu dicsem Brahma eagen dio Lcuto- * Wir folilen 
gar viol in deinor V\ iehrnng, verzeiho. Wonde guildig alles Uebel ab, 
gib Gommdheit dem Leib und mebre den Koichthum im Haus nnd auf 

dem Fold.’ Die Anredo lauiet nicht *io boi don Gottorn_ Bvovn divert 

fcontlorn Sun mi her,, tre 
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off, prayed to Paramesvara, who advised it to descend 
to the earth and to associate with the bhutas. According 
to a Tulu tradition the present Brahman (Bermere, Berume, 
Baruma, Berma or Bomma) is only a portion of Brahman 
united with the serpent god (nay a devaru). Siva is said to 
have been jealous because Brahman had four faces and 
eight eyes, while he had only three. He therefore cut off 
one of these four heads, and when this head asked him 
what lie should do, Siva told him to unite itself with the 
serpent {naya), torment mankind and to extort thus offer- 
ings from them. In Badakay Lokanad Brahman's head 
appeared first as a naga, and there it was worshipped. 
When I was visiting the Buddha temple at Kotahenu, a 
suburb of Colombo, I saw a figure of Brahman with three 
heads which I originally took to have four heads, the fourth 
being behind and thus of course invisible. But the temple- 
servant particularly declared that Brahman had only three 
heads, one representing the past, the other the present, and 
the third the future. 1 * This legend I heard also confirmed 
by other Ceylonese Buddhists. At Kandy in the Maligfiva 
Temple or the fehrine of the Sacred Tooth is a picture of 
Brahman as Mahdbrah inarfija, or as king of heaven—known 
as Brahmaloka or Satyaloka. 111 He has only one head, and 


Tivata is ouo of tlio Ceylonose names of Brahman. Its meaning and 
derivation avo not clearly known. It can bo connected with iho Sanskrit 
wordM trivrtta (trii rt) and trivalctra. The High Priest of Adam’s Peak 
and President of the Vidyodaya College in Colombo, Hikkoduwe Siimon- 
gala Terunnanap, thinks That it i ; derived from trivrtta, ami explains it as 
denoting Karmrn* rtta, Klcsnt'ritu and Yipaknvrttj. If cuta Btfindn for 
vaktrn, trivaklrn would mean*threo-faccd. 

1C1 According to Hindu cosmology there exist fourteen worlds, seven above* 
and Seven below the etrth. The highest and beBt wold S >tya’oka is 
u: d< r the rale <,f‘ Brahman, and is therefore also called Urulumdoka, while 
ii is at time.'] also assigned to Siva and then nam d Sivuioku ; the Kiirinu* 
purflria identifies BrnUmaloka aUo with a Vimnlokti. The lowest and 
worst world is Pc : ; fl uuc j er the rulo of V ■ ft cl houco also known 
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headed lie also appears in the neighbouring Mahadevale 
temple. BiesdeS the statue of Buddha there are in this 
shrine the images of Visnu and of Siva, respectively on the 
left and right hand side of the entrance door, and a one¬ 
headed Brahman is painted standing on the left side on the 
wall near Buddha. On my asking’ for an explanation, I 
was told that this one-headed Brahman represents the 
present time. The existence of a one-headed Brahman is 


as Yamaloka. The seven nether worlds are 1 . Atala , 2. Vitala, 3. Sutala , 
4. Rasatala , 5. Talatala, 6. Mahatala and 7. Patala y (the 4th, 5th and_6tli 
hells are also respectively called 4. Nitala, 5 Dharlitala and Mahiitala, and 
6. Taliitala). It is perhaps worth noticing that also other sects, e.y ., the 
Muhammedans believe in the existence of seven hells. The seven upper 
worlds aro 1. Bhurloka, the earth, occupied by men, 2. Bhuvartoka, the 
space between earth and sun, occupied by Munis, Siddhas, &c., 3. Suvar - 
loka (Svarloka ), or Devalok a, between the sun and the polcstar, or Dhruva, 
heaven of India with the 330,000,000 gods. The Visnupnrana calls it the 
abode of Visnu, where Dharma, Dhruva and the Yogis reside. 4. Mahav- 
loka extends one krore of yojanas beyond the polestar, residenco of Bhrgu 
and of other sagos, who survive the annihilation of the three lowor 
worlds, 5. Junaloka (Janbloka ) occupied by the mind-born sons of Brah¬ 
man as Sanaudana, the Ksis, and the demigods. 0. Tapbloka is tho resi¬ 
dence of tho Vairagis, and 7. Satynloka (Brahmaldka) is the abode of 
Brahman, whoever reaches this heaven is exempted from further birth. 
The first of these three upper worlds are destroyed at the end of a Kalpa 
or a day of Brahman, though tho fourth outlasts the kalpa , it remains 
uninhabited during the conflagration raging below, for no one can endure 
the heat and itsocoupantB repair to the next or Janoloka. Tho last three 
are annihilated at the end of tho life or tho 100th year of Brahman. Tho 
Devibhiigftvata HX, III, 8, ff.) contends that tho Brahmauda contains 
tho seven nether and the seven upper worlds, which at tho time of a 
general destruction become a watery bubble. The Vaikumha and Goloka- 
heavens, which lie beyond the Brahmauda, and nro eternal, remain intact. 
Each of these fourteen worlds is 50,000.000,000,000,000 miles long and 
25,000.000.000,000,000 miles broad. The fourteen worlds occupy therefore 
a space of 17,500 Quinquillions of square miles. The mountain Ma/wmeru 
pas os through all these 14 worlds. There are besides seven immense seas. 
Tho Mahameru together with the fourteen worlds is carried by the eight 
elephants . Airavata, Pundarika, V niana, Kumuda, Anjana, Pm padanta, 
Sarvabhauma and Supratika, and by iho eight serpents: Ananta, Vdsnki, 
Daksa, Taksaka, Kftrkoiaka, Sanga, Kulika and Mahftpadma, but instead 
of these oiglit serpents some montion only the one thousand-headed Sd$a. 
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surprising, if we consider that Brahman as Brah- 
mabhuta is represented with one head, and that this Maha- 
devale temple, though Buddhistic in all other respects, 
contains Hindu gods, which may perhaps have been im¬ 
ported by non-Aryan Indians. The old Tamil rulers of 
Ceylon compelled thus their Buddhistic subjects to erect 
a shrine of Subrahmagya or Kandasvami (Kanda) near 

o\er\ Buddhistic temple, and this custom is observed to 
this day. 

The nag a devaru is worshipped like this Brahman, but 
must not be confounded with Subrahmanya (Subray a 
devaru) who is likewise revered under the image of a 
serpent. 20 

Brahman is among the Talus regarded as the cause of 
eye-disease, skin-disease and childlessness, he is even 
feared as the originator of all evil, but also adored as their 
remover. 




-° Rev. Jacob Goetz wrote thus from Karkal •—« r>nr<3,Vc> n u 

;; n<u ;v l, .r' rm,r 8begas6e ’ nnd ^ K % t 

donntmfw n ,Dn dit ' Ser ah ^ sMa ^no Kopf gefragt babe,ivaser 

. * ' “_ n S en solI °.- dann habo ihm dieser Siva gcautwortet, er sollo 

1 ’ 6111 " ,l ^ a ’ ^ or Sohlange, vereinigen, die Menscheu plagcnund sich 
von ihnen Gabon mid Opfer bringen lassen. So aoi or donn als Schlango 
aga) zuerat im Badakay Lokanad aufgetretn und verehrt wordon, 
wetter rvurdo ihm dann auchinMala am Pusan dor Ghats und in Nandolige 
em Tempelcben (Bertnore gnnda) gebaut. Anch privatim wird or vou 
Mien Hasten ohnc Ontcracbiod verebrt nnd zvvar mehr iu dor Art cinos 
bnuta als oinos Gottes. Audi versieht don Tunz Oder Dienst moist nur 
^111 rahmine, wiihrend bei den gemoinon Bhutaa moist nu^r geringoro 
asten sich zr.m tanzeu und sprechen liergeben. Da« Feat, das ihm zu 
lf n g«.f< ieii wird, hoisst wit* das deg N >ga Mandala , wiibvond due Ft pi. 
C ‘ me8 Gottes Ay ana heisst, und das eines Bhilta Kola. Seiu Diid ist das 
amk ^ 7 fachen Schlangenhopfe iiboi seinem llnupt 

^ r _ ^ R a^ou cs eeien dies matted and t ridcd hair. IVr gowohnlioho 

. ‘, 11 aru * ^ or derselben Weise auch oh no Var bin dung mit diesem 

' (1 ' wird, ist nicht zu verwecl M-ln mit d< <u Subrilya Devaru, 
er ruicb unter dem Bild der Schlango, ab«r eigentlich als Gotfc 
* cictlt Wlr, ' 1 • , ' $eo nolo on n. 2‘jS about tho cfcabuo of Brahman in Ivan jar 

40 
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A Brahmabhota has human form, and rides on horseback 
holding a sword in his right hand. His head is covered 
with matted and twisted hair, which is by some taken as 
a head of seven snakes. Brahmans as well as Sadras pay 
him daily worship, but mantras addressed to him differ 
from those offered to Brahman. Uncooked rice is present¬ 
ed to him, his head is covered with sandal and flowers, 
and incense is burnt to him. 


The Brahma temple at Mala contains a big stone image 
of Brahman riding as a man on horseback. While there 
is no such figure in the temple at Nandolige, the innumer¬ 
able smaller temples in the country contain either such 
images, or in their stead rude or roughly hewn stones. 
A great festival of Brahman is yearly celebrated at Nan- 
dolige among a huge conflux of people. Crowds throng to 
this temple to thank the god, and to offer him the presents 
they had promised him in the days of their distress or 
sickness. There is also divine service or a pujfi at every 
►Sankranti. In the temple at Mala, Brahman is daily 
worshipped, and the service on Fridays is specially cere¬ 
monious. In the smaller temples (Brahmastkana or Ber- 
mere gunda) worship is celebrated once a month, but 
during the month of Sdna, the service is either daily or on 
certain days of the week. 

There exist also images of Brahman which are traced back 
to the Esis and which, out of respect for them, are regu¬ 
larly worshipped, especially as the Rais adored Brahman 
even after his fall. 


Besides these images of Brahman there are the well- 
known Brahma-stones, which must not be forgotten. They 
aro found in great numbers in Kanara, especially among 
the Tula population. >Suck stones are generally rude and 
unhewn. They are as a rule not daily worshipped, but at 
. the granite stone at Mudar near Karkal, Brahman is daily 
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ered in the same manner as in the Mala temple, eight 
miles east of Karkal. Once a year the image of Visnu is 
carried to a similar stone, which lies about three miles from 
TTdapi. The castes of the Barikeras and Talavaras have a 
peculiar custom. They draw a circle with pipeclay about 
half or a foot in diameter and make in the middle of it a 
point©, pb.it point represents Brahman. All people are 
requested to pour oil on this stone, and to offer to it cocoa- 
nuts : in short they honor it with divine worship. Stones 
l y in S near thu gates of a village or of a town, or which 
belong to such gates, are generally thus marked. The 
Bev. Mr. Kittel informs mo that he has also seen this 
Bomma (Brahma) mark drawn on rocks near inhabited 
places. Such Brahma-stones are often combined with 
Naga stones and are therefore rather representations of 
Brahmabhutas than of Brahman. 21 


Ihe Brahma-stones are no doubt connected with the 
stoneworship in vogue among the Gauda-Dravidians, to 
which I have already alluded when speaking of the Kurum- 
bas and Kunbis.- 2 In the riding Brahmabhata I recognize 


10 Iter. F. Kittel of Mercara, to 'whom I am indebted for 
most of the information obtained from Kanara , writes to me:—“Ans 
ud Mahratta erbat ich mir einon genauen Bericlit fiber Brahma von 
eincm befreundeten alten und intelligentcn Eingebornen. Seino kana* 
rcoischo Antwort lantet in Ubersctznng wio folgt. ‘DieKasten der 
Barikeras und Talavaras zeichnen (mit einor Art Pfeifererdo) einon Kreis 
von etwa einom lialbcn bis ganzen Fuss im Durchmesser auf einon rolien 
Stoin, und maclicn eben damifc einen Punkt in die Mitto, so ©. Dies tbun 
aio» um den Gott Braina uder Bomma (d. i. Brahma) darznstellen, nnd 
forderu so alio Leuto aul', ihm aaf den Stein 01 zn giosson, Kbkosnueyo zu 
opfern, &c., kurz ilmi gbttliche Verehrang zu erwoisen. liauptsaehlieb 
zeichnen sie die obige Form des Bomma auf Steino. die gorade vor dem 
1 bore eiues Dorfcs odor einer Stadt liegen oder siob im Thore solbst 
befinden, oder in nicht weiter Enteferung votu There liogen. Ausser don 
obengenannten Kasten zeiehnefc keiuo dio Oesi Gumma.’ So 

weit dor Eingebome j kh selbst babe diosen Bomma auch an Foleen in 
der Isaho von Ortschaften angemalt gesebeu." 

See pp. ib9 ; 236. 
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-'resemblance to tbe Khandoba (Khande Rao) of the 
Maratba country, who in his turn is most probably iden¬ 
tical with the Aiyanar of Southern India. Of the latter I 
shall speak hereafter. The identity of these chief popular 
deities, if confirmed, goes a long way to prove from a reli¬ 
gious point of view the national coherence of the principal 
aboiiginal tribes of India, and this result is so important 
because it coincides all along with the already adduced 
philological evidence. 


CHAPTER XV. 

On Visnu. 

Visnu represents in contradistinction to the more abstract 
nature of Brahman, the bodily incarnate deity to which 
men cling with fervour in times of affliction and despair. 
Ho became in fact the popular god of post Vedic India. 
Many tribal deities which resembled him, and which had 
been in reality mostly only deified heroes, were united in his 
worship and appeared eventually only as attributes among 
the thousand names by which he is worshipped. The cult 
of Siva offers a similar example. Visnu is an instance of 
a god of originally secondary importance rising to supreme 
dignity, because the Brahmanical priesthood required a 
god round whom the people could gather, as a counterpoise 
against the propagation of Buddhism. This being the case 
Buddhism must have preceded Vaisnavism. 5 

isiju, the second person of the Trirnurti, appears, as we 
have already seen, as a deity in the Eg-Veda, and though 
in a subordinate position, yet he is called the intimate 
friend of Indra, whom he joins in the fight against Vrtra 
and with whom he drinks the Soma-juice. He is also often 
associated with POsan, another Aditya. He performed the 
celebrated three steps, and is in consequence called Tri- 
vikrama. Through this action Visnu i 3 identified with the 
sun. SakapQni explains these steps as referring to the 
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srrti^ three-fold existence in tlie earth, in the atmosphere 
and in the sky, but Aurnavablia prefers to explain them as 
referring to the hill where the sun rises, to the meridian 
sky, and to the hill where he sets. The three aspects of 
the Egyptian sun-god bear thus some resemblance to the 
steps of Visnu. In fact, Visnu is a solar deity or an Aditya, 
or one of the six, seven, eight, or twelve sons of Aditi. He 
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appears on this earth at critical moments in various shapes, 
as a fish, as a tortoise, a dwarf, &c. Some of these divine 
manifestations are already mentioned in the Veda, and are 
there ascribed not to Visi^u but to other gods, e.g., to 
Prajapati and to Brahman, but they have been eventually 
tranferred to V isqu. When Brahman's supremacy was 
declining, the ascendancy of Visnu increased. He was 
thus identified with the Supreme Spirit, and Brahman and 
Mahadeva are regarded as having originated from him. 
However, in a different place he is called an offspifing of 
Mahadeva, and appears sometimes as his friend, at others 
as his enemy. Manifold are the stories told of Visnu, but the 
goodness of his disposition is the principal characteristic of 
most. He pervades and preserves the whole of Nature, 
and his essence fills at his pleasure every object, in fact ho 
is everywhere. Ho appears in each different yuga in a 
different garb, in the Krtayuga as the wise teacher Kajrila, 
in the Treta as punishing Oakravartin, in the Dvapara as 
the Veda-dividing Vida Vyasa , and in the Kali as the order 
re-establishing Kalki. Nothing is in this respect too small 
or insignificant for him. He honors with his presence the 
Salagrama-stone as well as the Tuhi si plant; he descends 
into the Gaiigrt river as well as into common animals like a 
fish, a boar, or a tortoise; he is personated by a chvarf or 


a monstrous creature as well as by men of the highest merit, 
like Para uratna or Kama, the son of Pasaratha. All these 
various shapes he mainly assumes in order to save mankind 
from impending evil. As the world is olten in danger of 



"becoming a prey to bad and unscrupulous spirits, bo they 
demons or men, Visnu has to appear repeatedly in various 
disguises to frustrate their evil intentions . 23 

Brahman is only rarely incarnated, the Brahmans are 
regarded as his principal representatives on earth. Later 
legends ascribe to Siva various incarnations to the number 
of twenty-five, and though these seem to be invented to 
counterbalance those of Vispu, they do not equal them in 
importance, for the manifestations of Siva are less l:nown 
and less influential than those of Vispu. Different expres¬ 
sions are also used to distinguish between the incarnations 
of the three great gods of the TrimQrti, the terms vibhuti, 
avatdra and Ilia being respectively used for those of Brah¬ 
man, Visnu and Siva . 2 4 Indra, Yayu, Agni, Sesa and other 
gods have assumed the forms of other persons, yet these 
personations do not reach the high level of the avataras of 
\ isnu. Comparable with the descents of Visnu, liowovcr, 
are those of Buddha, who, though afterwards figuring 
among the incarnations of V isnu, claims to have appeared 
in many forms before he was born as a king’s son in 
Kapilavastu. Regarding, as I do, the riso and success of 
Buddhism as mainly due to the antagonism existing 
between the ruling Aryan and the oppressed Turanian or 
Gauda-Dravidian population, it strikes mo as by no means 
improbable that the incarnation doctrine may in India 
have o riginated amo ng the Gauda-Dravidians independently 

33 See Devibhagavata, III. 6, 39-40. 

39. Yada yada hi karyam vo bhavi-yati duratyayam, 
karifyati prthivyam vai avatarain tada Hareh.. 

40. Tiryagydnavathanyatm manu?im tanurn aaxtah, 

Danavanam vinasam vai karifyati Jauardunah. 

34 According to the following passage from Brahma ndapurana 

ParaSaktoll prabhav*-na 13rahmavisuu6ivudayal ( i 
lyvara jagutah sadhye svakarmanyacaranti hi • 

Brahruanalj surjanam karma Visaoh palanam ucyato 
samharah tatra Rudraaya vll.hntir Brahmaaah amrta 
A vat.! rat; tathu Vipaoli Hiah Samblior udfntah. 
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of any Aryan influence, as we see it at a very early period 
appear among the kindred Akkadians on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. 


To Visnu are generally attributed only ten avataras, but 
this number was soon exceeded, and twenty-four or even 
a greater number of incarnations were eventually ascribed 
to him. In fact as innumerable as are the creatures of the 
creation, so innumerable also are regarded the manifesta¬ 
tions of Visnu. I believe, however, that the original number 
■was ten, and that the remaining fourteen must be regarded 
as additions. The order in which these different divine 
descents appeared, is manifest from the various readings 
of the Slckas which enumerate them. One stanza runs as 
follows : 


Matsyah KarmO Varaliasca Narasimhasca Yamanah. 

Kamo Ram a sea Ramasca Krsno Buddho Janardanah. 

Others read after Ramasca: Krsnah Kalkir Janardanah, 
or Buddah Kalkika eva ca, or Buddhah Kalki ca te dasa, etc. 7 
'I’he first stanza omits Kalki, the second Buddha, and the 
third and fourth omit Krsna.™ As the Kalki or horse- 
avafcara is the only manifestation of Visnu which is yet to 
come, we may perhaps bo allowed to assume that its con¬ 
ception originated at a later period than the tradition 
which omits it. 


T 35 These ten avntiras are generally known as the fish-, tortoise-, boar-, 
Narasirhha-, dwarf-, Purasurama-, Rama-, Balarama-, (Krsna-), Buddha' 
and horso-avataras. 

These minor or upa-avataras arc the following : Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanatsujatu, Sanatkumnra, Namnarayawa, Kapila, V?sabhaydgin, Narada, 
Hayagriva, Dattnlreya, Mohini (or Maya), Yajnapati, Vyasa and Dhnnvan- 
tari. Some of the avataras are ua it were localised. According to the 
V is! i op u ran a \ i niu resides in the country of Bhndrasva as the horse-bunded 
Hayosircis, in K< (nmali ns the boat* Yartiha, in Bhai.ua as the i>>rtoi6o 
Kurma, and in Kuru as the fish Matsya. In the JatiTidran'ctadipika oi 
Sriniv-is iciirya, a pupil of Doddnm almonry a (Madras cdiiiuu, p. 4*4} the 
number of the avataras of Visnu is fixed at 30 (paclmanfibliadayo* pi sat. 
trih^adavatarah santi). 
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There is no doubt that the first two incarnations have 
a cosmological meaning; the third 2 0 is perhaps of the 
same nature, or, as it had two different versions, may with 
the fourth and fifth allude to the fights betweeu the gods 
and the asuras, or rather to the attempts to firmly establish 
the worship ol the Aryan deities in India by subduing - the 
aborigines and superseding their religion. The avatara of 
I arasurama indicates the contention between the religious 
fervour of the Aryans and the brute force of the aboriginal 
races. I prefer this explanation to the accepted tradition, 
according to which the priestly Brahmans exterminated in 
war the Aryan warrior caste of the Ksatriyas. Rama, the 
son of Basaratha, represents the extension of Aryan power 
and civilisation from the North to the South of India. 
Balarama and Krsna show the high state of development 
attained in political and religious fields degenerating into 
civil dissension; and in Buddha we have the strife trans¬ 
planted to religious ground caused by the popular reaction 
against Bralimanic priestcraft, which reaction, however, was 
not successful in the end. Such a historical explanation of 
the order of the avataras of Visnu will, if proved to be 
correct, approximately settle the time of the origin of this 
\ aisnava doctrine. By mentioning Buddha as the last 
incarnation of Visnu, this dogma must have been conceived 
considerably after his time, when the belief in the power 
o) ' isi.iu was in ilio ascendant. A similar view has already 
been expressed by Lassen in his Induct* Alter thumskunJe. 
According to the Vaisnava belief Visnu assumed the decep¬ 
tive appearance {May,inu,ha) of Buddha in order to lead by 
his wrong teaching the Daityas astray from the path of the 


Vo (las and then to destroy them. 



boar lifts trio sinking earth from 
o another he delivers it from the 
1 carried it to the bottom 








Of late another, a cosmogonic explanation of the avataras, 
has been attempted, in imitation of the Darwinian theory 
of development, beginning with the fish, tortoise, boar and 
man-lion, progressing from the human dwarf to the brutal 
man of violence, then to civilised warriors, till it ends with 
religious dissension. 

But if the avatfira of the fish is considered, as it usually 
is, to be the first of a series, it presents another important 
aspect, for it may supply us with a terminus a quo for begin¬ 
ning the history of the Aryans of India. 

On the Deluge. 

The legend of the deluge in which the man Manu alone 
is saved by a fish, that had come into his hands while 
washing them, occurs first and in its most ancient and 
simplest form in the Satapatha BrahmanaA 7 Mann saved 
the fish which promised to rescue him from the impending 
danger arising from a flood, which was to sweep away all 
living beings. He first put it into a jar, and as the fish 
was growing fast, he dug a trench and placed it in it, and 
finally he carried it into the sea, where it was out of danger. 
Ihe fish told Manu the year when the flood was to come, 
advised him to build a ship in which he was to embark, and 
promised to save him. \\ hen the flood eventually arose, 
Manu embarked hi his ship, the fish swam towards it, and 
Manu fastened the cable of the ship to the horn of the fish 
which guided it over the Northern mountain, where Manu 
bound it to a tree. With the subsiding flood Manu 
descended and the mountain was called Mann’s descent 
(Manor uvasarpcinam); the commentator identified this 
mountain with the Himavat or Himalaya. As Manu alone 
was saved and desired otTspi iug^ by means of his sacrificial 
rites he produced after a ye ar a woman, Lda, and from 
both these sprang the offspring of Manu. 

* t 8qo Satapatha firHiutano, 1, S, 1 

41 
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The later legend related in the Vanaparvan of the 
Mahabharata identifies this fish with Pra.j&pati Brahman, 
who appeared to Mann Vaivasvata in the shape of a fish 
on tho bank of the Cirinl and asked to be preserved. Manu 
placed it first in a jar and afterwards in a large pond, then 
in the Ganges, aud lastly in the sea. When the time of 
the final dissolution arrived, Manu embarked with the seven 
Esis and with the seeds recommended of old by Brahmans 
and fastened the floating ship to the horns of the fish, 
which took the ship to the highest peak of the Himalaya, 
which peak was afterwards known as Naubandhana. Pra- 
japati Brahman, who had assumed the form of a fish, then 
commanded Manu to create all living creatures, gods, asuras, 
men, &c. 

While the account of tho Satapatha Brahmana does not 
refer to an incarnation of any deity, the Mahabharata 
mentions Brahman as having assumed the form of a fish, and 
the subsequent reports substitute Visnu instead of Brahman. 

The Matsya Purana makes Manu the son of the Sun, 
speaks of a general dissolution at the end of the Caksusa 
Manvantara, and mentions Malaya (Malabai*) as the place 
where Manu underwent his penance. Manu receives for 
his penance from Brahman the promise of becoming the 
preserver oi all things, movable and immovable, and a 
Praj.bpati at tho end of the general dissolution. Manu 
placed the Sapharl (carp) fish whe n came with the water 
of the Krtamala into his hands successively in a pitcher, a 
well, a lake, tho Ganges :md the Ocean. The fish being 
recognized by Manu a Jan&rdana (Visnu), promises Manu 
a ship const ructed by the gods, in which ho was to embark 
and to convoy into it ell living creatures in order to save 
thorn. This ship is eventually fastened to the horn of the 
fish by the serpent Ananta acting as a rope. 

According to tho Bhugavata Purinn an occasional dissolu¬ 
tion happened at the end of a Kalpa, when Brahman was 
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sleep and Eayagriva, the prince of the Danavas, can-ied off 
the Vedas, which had issued from the mouth of Brahman. 
Havi (Visnu),on discovering this calamity, assumed the shape 
of a Saphari fish and appeared in the hands of Satyavrata, 
the lord of Dravida, who underwent austere penance. 
This Satyavrata repx'esents Manu Sraddhadeva of the 
present Kalpa. The fish was transferred from a waterpot 
to a large well, a pond, then to various lakes, and finally 
to the ocean. Hari announces to Manu that after seven 
days the three worlds, the earth, air and sky would be sub¬ 
merged under the ocean, and that when this dissolution was 
impending, ho would send a large ship to Manu iu which 
the latter was to embark, taking with him all plants, seeds, 
the seven E,sis and all creatures. The tossing ship was to 
be fastened to the horn of the fish, the big serpent Ananta 
serving as a rope, and the fish was to draw the ship over 
the ocean, while the night of Brahman was lasting. Satya¬ 
vrata when on board of the ship, hoard the divine explana¬ 
tion of the true doctrine of the soul, and Hari restored the 
Vedas to Brahman at the end of the dissolution after slay¬ 
ing Hayagriva. 

The Agnipurftpa, which lias in its description of the 
Matsya-avatara a great resemblance to the Bhagavatapu- 
rana, relates that the sleep of Brahman produced the 
occasional dissolution of the world, when Manu, the son of 
Vivasvat, was performing his penance iu the Krtamaki river. 

The legend of the deluge is common to nearly all the 
human races of the earth, with the exception of the black 
inhabitants of Africa and of Polynesia, a fact which assumes 
greater significance, if we remember that the disappearance 
of the continent Atlantis is often ascribed to the deluge, 
and that this continent is assumed to hav- been situated 
between Austral-asia and Africa. In Kuropo wo find it 
among the ancient Greeks, the Celts, the Scandinavians 
and the Lets; in Asia it was known to tho Syr ans, Jews, 
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1 hcemcians, Phrygians, Chaldeans, Assyrians and Indians ■ 
m America we meet it among the Greenlanders, Koloshes' 
-Mexicans and Brazilians. This circumstance, however' 
is not conclusive evidence that all these traditions refer 
originally to one and the same fact, or that they started 
lnc ependently, as no connection exists between one and the 
other, i he fact that an ancient author, when writing the 
history of a country, incidentally mentions that a great 
flood happened at the same time, or previously to, or later 
than another event he is speaking of, is no proof that the 

d T X Tn° 8 " ' afc0ry 1,0 is writm £> was inundated by the 
nge I he Biblical report is undoubtedly a bona fide ac¬ 
count of an alleged universal deluge, yet, in spite of this, it is 
P ° SS1 ' ^ yeaeven Probable,that the so called Biblical delude 
was only local, but regarded universal by the writer of the 
sacred record owing to his limited geographical knowledge. 

Even in our days, when news is quickly spread all over the 
world by means of telegraphic communications, it would be 
■bftcult to ascertain at once the extent of a great calamity 
which has befallen a distant land beyond the sphere of in- 
te,national contact; how much more difficult must it have 
been m ancient times to obtain reliable information owing 
® xclu8lv ^ess and ignorance of the people then living. 
U al t1lQ ( 0uutr y known to a man is afflicted by an inun¬ 
dation, it is only natural that he should regard such a flood 
as universal. We know indeed of some inundations, which 
m reality, only local, have boon afterwards regarded as uni¬ 
versal, e.g., the great flood connected with the name of 
Ggyges is ascribed by some to the rising of the waters of 
the hike Kopais in Bceotia.* 8 Similar examples are fur- 


Og.Vg08 in regarded Ob the bou «.t Po^oidon, or of Ba , t, , . 

b -' J Tf-be. nud the oldest king of Athens. Utbcrs STbS 1 # r"" 
a Hng of tho Hoi: tones ami founder of Thebes. The rinma n 
imio» explained *a being connected with the Sanskrit oyha, d'loil.' ’* 
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jiish^d by the inundation which, caused by the river Hoang- 
• lio, devastated China in the reign of the emperor Yao, and 
also by the flood which, owing to the Funzlia overflowing 
its banks, swept over fto plain of Bogota in Soxitk-America. 
Many legends of deluges which we find both among modern 
and ancient nations, can be traced back to the Biblical or 
Chaldean record, but there are others whose origin it has 
not been possible to trace as yet. 

It is very doubtful, whether Egypt.was ever overwhelmed 
by the deluge. In a fragment generally, though perhaps 
wrongly ascribed to Munetho of Sebennytos, the high 
priest of Egypt, who. compiled and translated into Greek, at 
the behest and for the information of his sovereign Ptole- 
maios Philadelphos, the hieroglyphic records of his country, 
it is mentioned that the inscriptions engraved by Thoth, the 
first Hermes or* Hermes Trismegistos, upon the Seriadic 
columns, were after the deluge translated from the sacred 
dialect. 29 The fragments of his important work on the 


See Ancient Fragments of the Phcenician, Chaldean, Egyptian, Tin ian , 
Carthaginian, Indian, Persian, and other writers, by Isaac Preston Cory, 
Second Edition, London, 1832, pp. 168,172. These columns in the Seriadio 
country 77 ?) said to have been written by Thoth. the first- Hermes, 

in hieroglyphics before the deluge and afterwards i ranslnfed into Greek 
and deposited in the adytum of the Egyptian templet by Ag&thodaimon, 
the son of the second Hertncs, remind one of the two columns which the 
Judaike Archaiolog .'</ of Flavius Josephus, T, 3, ascribes to the righteous 
sons of Seth, and which wore erected to preserve for over the knowledge 
these good men had acquired, in caBO the general destruction of all things 
aeiavarphs rotv which Adam had foretold, -iiould take place. To 

ensure the preservation of oil scientific loro, it was twice separately on- 
graved on two columns, on one of brick and on another of stone, so that 
if the w: tier should destroy the lV-rmcr, the l itter would reinUin intaot 
And owing to this precaution one of these columns was still extant in the 
time of Josephus in lUo fchriad (Syriud, $irid or Senld) hunt 

These columns havo been the subject of much discussion, blato refers 
to them in his Tim>H‘ >. mid alhmions are contium d in the book of Enoch 
and elsewhere. The association of this legend with Egypt. date?., however, 
of a far later period, and the above given ver. ion ascribed to Mauclho is 
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y nasties of Egypt, which are still preserved, do not, how¬ 
ever, contain any allusion to the flood, a circumstance 
which makes it doubtful whether the deluge touched Egypt. 
Manetho even if he wrote the passage above alluded to, 
which is very doubtful, may have introduced the deluge 


into his history and borrowed it from foreign sources to 
fix approximately the date of certain events. 

The most interesting, the most important and the most 
ancient of all the deluge reports are those contained in the 
Bible and in the Chaldean records, which though not 
strictly agreeing with, closely resemble each other. We 
possess the Chaldean account in two versions. The older 
and original document was found among the tablets which 
king Assarbanhabal caused to be inscribed, for fear that 
the ancient records he possessed might be destroyed in 
course of time. He made therefore on twelve tablets 
copies of the scientific and literary remains, and the 
eleventh tablet contains the account of the deluge. This 
king Assarbanhabal reigned from (560 to 628 B.C. The 
Greeks turned his name into Sardanapalos and applied it 
to another sovereign. The other report we owe to Beros- 
sos, the Babylonian priest of Bel, who, in the times of 


Alexander the Great, translated the temple records into 


probably u forgery of tbo fourth century. It is still n peculiar circum¬ 
stance that a similar legend is ascribed both to Thoth and to Seth, repre¬ 
sentatives respectively of two hostile races, the latter being revered as a 
god by the conquering shepherd kings and brought to Egypt, aud even- 
tually regarded there by the Egyptians ns the wicked arch-fiend of 
Osiris. May this coincidence not be ascribable to original identity of tra¬ 
dition, a fact which was afterward : forgotten or misrepresented owing to 
national rivalry and hatred ? 

Professor Dr. Jos. Lauth in his 4rggj f i'rhc Chronologic refers, however 
on page 41 to a deluge legend oi nobs) : “ Dazu koi 

dieses erste Jahr der ITerrschaft dem Mena rnit : eitiem mythischen Vor 'Un¬ 
ger, dom Horusdicner Bytes Sthodiarchos gemeinschaftlieh war, und 
dt'8.; dor Text flea Bulugur Papyrus eico alto unilitehe Tradition fiber die 
FLuth beb&ndelt." 
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Greek, fragments of which translation were preserved by 
later Byzantine writers. 

These tablets were first discovered p,nd partly translated 
by the late Mr. George Smith, His English translation, 
corroborating in many places the Biblical account, attract¬ 
ed a great deal of attention.; later on the Assyrian descrip¬ 
tion appeared, in an amended form, translated into French 

✓ * 

by Professor Julius Oppert. 30 , 

Adrahasis, the son of Otiartes, • the Xisuthros 31 (thus 
formed by metathesis from Hasi&u-adrct) of ' BerOssos, was 
the tenth and last of the ancient Chalcfeaii kings of Baby¬ 
lon, 32 as Noah was the t enth and .last of the Patriarchs 
before the deluge. According to the tablet-account the 
Chaldean hero and prince of Erech 33 is pursued with 
spiteful hatred by the goddess Istar (Astarte), as she 
could not gain his affection. She afflicted him with an 
unclean disease, and he went to the immortal Xisuthros, 
who lived at the distant mouth of the rivers, and asked his 
advice in order to become purified and regain his health. 
‘While dwelling with him, Xisuthros is requested to relate 
the story of the deluge. He says that w r hen he was living 
in the ancient town Surippak, on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, the gods decided to overflow the earth, in order to 
destroy men, whose iniquity was increasing. With the 


*° Soe Georyc Smith ; Translation of the Creation Tablets and J. Oppert : 
LePofcmo Chaldeen dn deluge, Paris, 1SS5. 

* 1 Tho various readings of Xienthros are Sisnthros, Heisutliros, Zisuth- 
ros and Zisithros. 

33 These ten sovereigns are in the extract of A pollodoros from Boroseoa 
named : Aloros, Aiaparos, Ameldu, Ammenon, Mogaloros, Dadubs, Kuo* 
ddraclios, Atnempsinos, Otiartes and Xisnthros. See Cory, pp. 33, 31 
23 Ercch, the modern Warkn, tho Greek Orchoe. The prince of Ercch 
is called lstubur or Gisdh /dor, and Mr. Pinches of th*‘ British i v1 -enm lias 
lately discovered that the phonetic reading of Gisdhubar B f hlgames 
which name has been changed into Thilgaios in Or n >■ ■ o. (Mmnaduwt 
rpl fu/wt- idtdrvror, ). XU. *'l uf ClnnctiUS AelittDUB 
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exception of Ea-kin } the master of the Deep, all the gods, 
with their chiefs, Anu , Bel and Ninip , were unanimous in 
this decision. But Ea-Tcin, the Greek Okeanos, whom 
Berossos transforms into Kronos, communicated in a dream 
the intention of the gods to Adrahasis, advised him to 
construct a ship, big enough to contain his family, friends, 
servants, and all sorts of animals with the necessary provi¬ 
sions to support them. Berossos iixed the rising of the 
flood on the fifteenth day of Daisios, and Xisutliros is 
advised in the same account to compile a history of every¬ 
thing existing and to bury this account in the city of the 
Sun in Sippara, which corresponds to a certain extent with 
Surippak. 34 Adrahasis or Xisuthros does as Ea-kin (or 
Kronos according to Berossos) has advised him, builds a 
ship, whose dimensions are distinctly given, ascends it with 
hiB wife, children, and friends, and the surging waves lift 
the ark and float it over the surface of the earth. For six 
days the storm and rain lasted, but, on the seventh in the 
morning, the tempest abated, the sea became calm, and the 
ship was stopped by the mountain Nizir. For seven 
further days Adrahasis remained there, then he despatched 
a pigeon, which returned to him, so also did the swallow 


** ]' is doubtful whether tho nnmrs Sippara and Surippak ore identi¬ 
cal or belong to different places; if the latter is the case, both must have 
been very near each other. Considering Akkadian to have been a Tura¬ 
nian language nearly relatod to tho Gaudn-Dravidian, in which tho meta¬ 
thesis is of frequent occurrence, as T hn. e already mentioned in tho philo¬ 
logical remarks on p. 5, Surippak and Sipparn could have been idontical 
as are Madura and Marudai. Sippara ha . been identified with tho Biblical 
Bepharraim. Tho legend of tho buried books has given rise to the popular 
conjecture of deriving the name Sippara from tin root sipru, tho Hebrew 
top her, a book. The legend of the Siriadio columns mentioned by Manetho 
and by Josephus see p. 315, note 2» resembles to a certain extent tho 
story told by Bdrossoi. Can Seri ad be in some way connected with Surip- 
pikP It. is film curious that tho Egyptian lb Hopolis corresponds to the 
Chaldean Sippara, or city of the Sun ($am a ?), and that the Hermetic 
books of Thoth find nn analog}' in the i •' -Ic* of Xisuthros. 










which he sent next, but- the raven, which was sent for 


' the last, did not return. After this he left the ship, 
sacrificed to the gods, and disappeared with his wife both 
to live henceforth as immortals with the gods. The 
tablet account gives, at the end, a speech of Ea-kin 
addressed to Bel, in which he points out the uselessness of 
the flood as a punishment, for, though it destroyed man¬ 
kind then living, it did not root out the sin and immorality 
of men. 

The Biblical description does not vary much from 
the Chaldean account. According to Genesis 3 5 it rained 
cc forty days and forty nights, and the waters increased, 
“ and bare up the ark, and it was lift up above the earth . 
"And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, 
“ and all the high hills, that were under the whole heaven, 
“ were covered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters 
“ prevail; and the mountains were covered. And all flesh 
“ died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of 

cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that 
“ creepeth upon the earth, and every man; . . and Noah 
“ only remained alive, and they that were with him in the 
“ ar k . . . After the end of the hundred and fifty days the 
“ waters were abated. And the ark rested in the seventh 
" month on the seventeenth day of the month, upon the 
" mountains of Ararat. And the waters decreased con- 
" tinually until the tenth month : in the tenth month, on the 
"first day of the month, were the tops of the moun- 
" tains seen. And it came to pass at tlio end of forty days, 
"that Noali opened the window of the ark which he had 
" made : and ho sent forth a raven, which went forth to and 
" fro, until the waters were dried up from oJY tho earth. 
“ And he sent forth a dove from him, . . hut tho dove 
"found no rest for the solo of her feet, and she returned 

Gop., Chap. vii. 4, 12. 17. 19—21, 23 : viii. 3—21. 
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“ unto him int0 the ai 'k ... And lie stayed other seven days : 
“and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark; and the 
“ dove came in to him in the evening; and, lo, in her mouth 
“was an olive leaf plnckt off: so Noah knew that the 
“waters were abated from off the earth. And he stayed 
“yet other seven days, and sent forth the dove; which 
“ returned not again unto him any more. And it came to 
“pass in the six hundredth and first year, in the first 
“ month, the first day of the month, the waters were dried 
“up from off the earth: and Noah removed the covering 
“ of the ark, and looked, and behold, the face of the ground 
“ was dry. And in the second month, on the seventh and 
“ twentieth day of the month, was the earth dried. And 
“ God spake unto Noah, saying : Go forth of the ark, thou, 
tt and wife, and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with 
thee . . . And Noah went forth, and his sons, aud his wife, 
“ and his sons’ wives with him . . . And Noah builded an altar 
“ unto the Lord and took of every clean beast, and of every 

clean fow1 ’ aud offered ktfrnt offerings on the altar. And the 
“Lord smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in his heart, 
„ Z ” 0fc a - ain curse ground any more for man’s 
„ l f0r 11,0 u,1!l “'uat.iou of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth ; neither will I again smite any more every thing 
living, as J have done.” 

iho place where the ark first rested, is described in the 
O d 1 estament as “ over llie mountains of Ararat.” Ararat 
has been generally understood to mean the mountain now 
called Ararat, which is named by the Armenians Mach 
by the Turks Aghur Dagh (the steep mountain), and by the 
Persians Aeis (the happy mountain) or Kuh-i-Nuh' the 
mountain of Noah. Not far from it in the plain lies 
'r (Naohdjevan), where Noah i s said to have 
lauded and whose name has been explained as meaning 
the first stage (of descent).” This Naehdjevan must 
however not be confounded with another town of the same 
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e, situated on the Don in the Russian district Yeka- 
terinoslaw, which is the seat of the Armenian Patriarch. 86 


The mountain Ararat itself consists of two conical peaks, 
respectively, 14,320 and 17,212 feet high. It is very 
inaccessible and the Armenians assert that, as the ark of 
Noah was to be kept intact on the top of the mountain, 
nobody was permitted to ascend it. However, much to 
their displeasure, it was successfully climbed in 1829 by the 
German explorer. Dr. Parrot. Since that time it has 
been ascended more than once; but, to the great disap¬ 
pointment of the neighbouring Inhabitants, no trace of the 
aik has been found on Ararat. Yet, even if the ark had 
originally lested on the mountain, it could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to be there still, not only in consequence of the 
exposure to the weather to which it had to submit for 
thousands of years, but also, and not the least, on account 
of tho frequent and violent volcanic eruptions, to which 
Mount Ararat is subject. Such eruptions have been often 
accompanied with great devastations as in the years 1783 
and 1840. lo the careful reader of the Mosaic record, it is, 
however, clear that Noah’s ark descended with the subsiding 

30 ^Iho Rev. K. M. Banerjea’s Arian Witness, Calcutta, 1&75, in No. 10, 
p. 162, seems to do bo, when ho calls the Armenian Nachdjovan tho teat 
of tin' .Armenian Patriarch. Nuchdjevan in Erivvnn is no doubt a very old 
place, and was onco the capital of Armenia. Tho name is explained to bo 
equivalent with tho Persian Mavzalo awel. It was repeatedly destroyed 
by earthquakes as well as by enemies. Exiled Modes rebuilt it after a 
destructive earthquake in the 6th century B.C. An early legend connected 
it with tho Noaehian deluge. Nebafcadnezar transplanted to it. some of 
his Jewish prisoners. The Persians destroyed it in the middle of tho 4th 
century A.D. From a village it rose to a flourishing town in tho lOih 
century. However, the Tartars laid it in ruins in tho 13th century and 
killed its inhabitants. After leobiaining its old position under tho swu y of 
tho Timurides, Shah Abbas of Persia destroyed it again in the 17th con- 
tuty, but the Turks recovered it even after Shah Tanm&p had taken it. 
Since .Nadir Shah, however, it became Persian, but was ceded to Russia 
m 3827. The earthquake of 1840 has injured it considerably. The town 
baa now about B,U00 inhabitants. 
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and did not remain at the top of the mountain. 
On further investigation it -will also become clear that the 
Biblical meaning of Ararat does not necessarily point to 
the mountaiu Ararat. Indeed, the reading of the text 
is “ upon the mountains of Ararat.” In other places of the 
Old lestament Ararat refers to the country Armenia , and 
the Vulgato contains in fact in those places Armenia instead 
of Ararat. 37 Armenian writers make Ararat a province 
of Armenia, and derive its name from Arai, the alleged 
eighth king of Armenia and contemporary of Semiramis, 
who was defeated and killed in that locality, whence it was 
called Arai-arat , the ruin of Arai. 

It is a strange coincidence that the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers often rise on a sudden to an immense height and inun¬ 
date the intervening country. Floods of this kind have been 
besides aggravated by violent earthquakes. If at such a 
period fierce cyclones sweep over the Indian ocean, the 
waters oi the rivers joined with the encroaching sea waves 
can easily product! a diluvial catastrophe. 

Josephus mentions, in his Judaike Archaiologia (lib. 1, 
cli. 4), that the Armenians call the place, where Noah 
descended from the ark, Apobaterion, and he further states 
that Berossos (and in this item he is supported by 
Alexander I’olyhistor) fixes the Kordyan mountains in 
Armenia as the place where Xisuthros landed. Xisuthros 
himself, when leaving his companions, tells them that they 
are in Armenia. BerOssos further adds, that to this day 
the inhabitants make amulets and bracelets from the 
remaining bitumen and wood of the ark. 3 8 These Kordyan 


Genehia vii. 1; 2 Kings xix.87 ; Isaiah xx.cvii. 38; Jeremiahli 27 
' ;8 See Jicrd6B08 from Alexander Polyhistor in Cory's Ancient Fragments , 
}). 20 -. “The vc f seI being thus stranded in Armenia, some part of it yet 
remains in the Corcynun mountains Corduarum montibup, Er.Ar) of 
Armenia ; and the people scrupe off the bitumen, with which it hud been 
outwardly coated, and mnkc use of it hy way of a . nlexipharimic nnd 
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ntains are tlie well-known Kurduchici ore of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis/ 0 the Kurdnchians being the ancestors of the 
modern Kurds of Kurdistan, Kurdistan itself forming in 
ancient times a part of Armenia. This well agrees with the 
reading of Kardu instead of Armenia in the Chaldeau or 
Targum of Onkelos. The country Kardu has been declared 
to be synonymous with Armenia, and the word Kardu to be 
etymologically identical with Chaldea , so that the ancient 
form Chaldea corresponds, so far as the name is concerned, 
with the modern Kurdistan. The ancient tradition thus 
points in general to Armenia as the country where the ark 
landed, though opinion is divided as to the particular spot 
where it landed. The Koran inclines to the side of Berossos, 
as it says that the ark rested on El Jiidi, a mountain north¬ 
west of Mossul and east of Jezirali ibn Omar, at the foot of 
which lies the village Karya Themanin , for the Muham¬ 
madans believe that eighty instead of eight people were 
saved in the ark. Many other mountains have been 
pointed out as resting places of the ark, e.g., the Demavend 
on the south side of the Caspian Sea in Persia, the 
Sufued-Koli (white mountain) in Afghanistan, between 
Cabul and Peshawur, the Adam’s Peak in Ceylon ; but our 


special interest centres in the account of Manu. 

The similarity in the names of Cannes, Anu, Noah and 
Manu has given rise to wild philological derivations, and, 
though it is not yet safe to venture a decided opinion 
whether these names are connected with each other or 
not, still it is hardly probable that a connection exists 
between all these four legendary personages. The resem¬ 
blance between the Chaldean and Biblical accounts is so 


amulet.” Compare with thi* extract the followin'; from Ab;. decoe, ibidnn, 
p. 34 “ With rc-pect to the vessel which yet remains in Armenia, it ia a 

custom of the inhabitants to form bracelets ami amulets of its wood/ 1 . 

, ' p See Xenophon's Anabasis, iv. 1. 
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great, that they may be safely regarded as different 
versions of the same legend, a legend which may be 
ultimately traced back to Solar mythology. The great 
dissimilarity consists in the different names of the two 
heroes of the story, Adrahasis (or Xisuthros) and Noah, 
in the manner in which the impending deluge was com¬ 
municated to each, and in their subsequent fate. 

If \$e now turn to the Indian legend of Manu, we find 
there also some notable discrepancies. In the Satapatha 
Brfihmai^a, Manu alone is saved in the ship, which passes 
over the northern mountain (uttaram girim), whose 
original name is, however, not given in the text, but 
which is only conjecturally supplied by the commentator 
as the Himavat (Himalaya). It is, however, henceforth 
known as Mann’s descent Manor avCLsarpanam, He created, 
by his penance, a woman, named Ida , by whom he became 
the ancestor of men. According to the Mahabharata, 
Manu performs penance on the bank of the ChirinI, takes 
the Rsis with him in his boat, and after many years reaches 
the summit of the Ilimavat , which, as ho binds on it the 
boat, is called Nauhaudhuna. Manu becomes eventually 
the creator of men, gods and asuras. The Matsya-Purana 
reports that Manu, the son of the Sun, underwent a severe 
penance in a certain district of Malaya , the modern Mala¬ 
bar, and requested Brahman to grant him his wish to pre¬ 
serve at the impending dissolution all existing creatures 
whether moving or fixed. The Saphari fish, whom Manu 
recognizes as an avatara of Visipi, predicts a general con- 
iiugratiou followed by an universal deluge, which Manu 
alone will outlive in his divine boat. The Bbagavata 
Parana relates that Hayagrlva had carried off the Vedas 
while Brahman had fallen asleep, that Ilari assumed the 
form o 1 ' a Saphari fish and appeared in this shape to 
Sayaviata, the lord of Dravida , while lie was offering 
water to the Pitrs in the Krtamula river. This Satyavrata 
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is Kalpa identical with Sraddliadeva, the son of 
Vivas vat. 

As the late Dr. J. Muir has already pointed out, it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to make the legend of the 
flood, as related in the Maliabharata and Purauas, agree 
with the system of Kalpas and Manvantaras. 40 The 
oldest Indian account, contained in the Satapatka Brah- 
mana, is the simplest of all, and neither mentions Kalpas 
or Manvantaras, nor does it speak of a dissolution of the 
world, but only of a flood, from which Mann is the only 
survivor. It does not name any particular locality, but 
only alludes to a northern mountain, which he calls from 
Manuks landing Mann’s descent. The commentator 
identifies eventually the northern mountain with the 
Himalaya, and the Mah&bharata then declares the Hima¬ 
laya as the mountain where the fastening of the ark 
(Naiibhandana) took place. The scene of Manu’s penance 
afterwards shifts to the south of India, and we see it 
transferred to Malaya and Dravida , which, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, may be regarded as identical. This changing 
of the locality from the north to the south is very signifi¬ 
cant, the more so if it be preceded by a prior movement 
from the west to the east, which I believe to be clearly the 
case, for a Chaldean or Turanio-Semitic origin of the 
Indian legend of the deluge can easily bo proved. The 
renowned Burnouf was the first to suggest a Semitic origin, 
though the reasons on which he founded Ins opinion could 
not be substantiated. He believed that the theory of 
great muudane periods and of periodical dissolutions was 
at a very early period adopted by the ancient Indians, and 
that the legend of the deluge was introduced into India 
at a comparatively modern date, been use it was only 
mentioned in works of later origin such as i he M nhubhetrata 




0 Sec his ‘‘Original Sanskrit Texts.” Vol. I« P- 215, ff. 
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the PurRnas. He was wrong in both premises., for the 
Indian theory of yugas and manvantaras is not very ancient, 
and the deluge is not only mentioned in the Maluibharata 
and Puranas, but also, as we have seen, in the Satapatha 
Brahmana; however, he was right in his main assertion 
that the Indian deluge legend was of foreign or non-Indian 
origin. Most probably the Aryans brought it with them 
when they immigrated into India, or else they obtained 
it whilst already in this country. In both circumstances, 
the locality of the flood, more especially that of the 
northern mountain, cannot be connected with any Indian 
spot, and the identification of the mountain with the 
Himalaya, or its substitution by the country of Malaya or 
Dravida, falls to the ground. 

It appears to me that the Indian legend presents a com¬ 
bination of the Chaldean and Biblical versions. It resem¬ 
bles the Chaldean report in its description of certain cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the flood, whilst the appearance 
of the fish makes, as has been often pointed out already, 
the Chaldean origin well-nigh a certainty. Manu, like 
Noah, survives the flood and becomes the ancestor of the 
human race, while Xisuthros Adrahasis) disappears after 
the landing and is together with his wife enrolled among 
the god 8. 

The fish in the story of Manu corresponds to the Chaldean 
Oannes mentioned by BerOssos, or to the Akkadian Ea-kin 
(Ea, the fish), revered as the sublime fish and worshipped 
as the god of the ocean. 4 1 The fish Cannes conceals under 
his fishy form a human body with human head and feet, 
and speaks with a human voice. Oannes, whom the gram¬ 
marian Helladios calls Oes (H?)?) and the latter-Platonic 
Daraaskios A os (*A 09 ), is Ea-kin, the god of the deep, as 
vvell as of the earth and of heaven; whose special home 


Bee Chaldean Magic by Francois Lenorm&nt, p. 203, 
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Eridu, the modern Abu Shahrein, on the Persian Gulf, 
which represented to the Chaldean mind the Ocean, the 
great receptacle of all streams and rivers. He emerged 
from the watery element of the celestial ocean which is 
personified as the goddess Ziku. 42 As consort stands at 
his side an independent female deity, Dav-ki (Dav-kina), the 
lady of the earth; the special goddess of Eridu. Each Baby¬ 
lonian city had its special goddess or creatress, as every 
Indian hamlet and town has its peculiar Gramadevata. 
Ea-kin is the creator of the black race, as the Akkadians 
called themselves, so also do the modern Hindus, who speak 
of themselves in Telugu as Nallavandlu or in Tamil Karup - 
pumanusavlcal (or Karuppumanitar'kal), Ea-kin alone knows 
the supreme name in which is centred all divine power. 
He has many names, and those of other gods are also 
transferred to him. His weapon is the disk, which is in 
India assigned to Visnu and to Buddha. He is intrinsically 
pure and does not cause evil. He is the depositary of all 
knowledge and reveals to men all religious and social 
laws. In this respect he resembles the Egyptian Thoth , to 
whom are ascribed the Seriadic columns. Similar pillars 
are attributed to the children of the patriarch Seth , in 
whose time, according to the Bible, men began to invoke 
the name of the Lord. 43 BerOssos tells us that Cannes 
assumed from time to time incarnations, which apparitions 
were called Annedotoi . We find thus, among the ancient 
Akkadians, already the doctrine of divine incarnation, 
a doctrine which, at a later period prevailed in India. The 
other manifestations of Ea-kin no doubt differ from those 
which are connected with Visnu's name in India, as time 
and circumstances are different ; yet, considering that 


See Lonormant, ibidem, p. 150. 

** As I have already mentioned, the Egyptians regarded Sot, the 
supreme doity of their enemieB; the shepherd kings, as the evil spirit. 
This Set is identical with the well-known deity JBaal 


43 
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e original inhabitants of India, the Gauda-Dravidians, 
belonged to the same race as the Akkadians, this coinci¬ 
dence in dogma should not be overlooked, though we are at 
present, from want of knowledge, unable to make use of it. 


02? THE YUGAS. 


While the accounts of the deluge, contained . in the 
Satapatha Brahmana and Mahabliarata, do not mention the 
periods of Kalpas or Manvantaras, the Puranic descriptions 
allude to them, and it is necessary for that reason to 
consider them. The VisnupuiTiija has a particular chapter 
devoted to the measures of time, in which the Yugas, 
i anvantaras and Kalpas are specially considered. The 
four Y ugas, the Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas are 
respectively, composed of 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 and 1,200 or 
a together of 12,000 divine years. A divine year, or a year 
of the gods, has 360 days, each day being a year of the 
mortals, i.e., 4,320,000 divine days or mortal years. One 
thousand of such 12,000 divine years represents a day of 
Brahman, or a Kalpa, which lasts therefore 4,320,000 000 
human years, and a night of Brahman is as long as his day. 
Fourteen Manus reign within such a day, and a Manvantara 
is, therefore, about the fourteenth part of a day of Brahman. 
A Manvantara is also equal to 71 times the vears of a Yuo- a 
plus 25,920,000 years or 4,320,000 x 71 x 14 + 25,920,000 = 
4,320,000,000. Either 1,728,000 years are added to each 
Manvantara, and 1,728,000 besides at the beginning at a 
Kalpa, or 1,851,428 years are added to its Manvantara and 
the 8remaining otherwise distributed,so that(4,320,000 x 71 

+ 1,728,000) x 14+1,728,000= (4,320,000x71+ 1,851 4281 

x 14 + 8 = 4,320,000,000. A general collapse takes place 
at the end of a day of Brahman, and this lasts durino- the 
following night. This complicated system does not 'bear 
the impress of great antiquity, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
not mentioned in the ?gveda. The word yuga occurs there 
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frequently, but in tlie sense of age, generation, or tribe. 44 
It has been already pointed out by Professor von Roth that 
Manu, when speaking of the 4,800, 3,600, 2,400 and 1,200 
years of the Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas re¬ 
spectively, does not distinguish between years of the gods 
and years of the mortals. These 12,000 ordinary years or 
4,320,000 days, the sum total of the four yugas, were called 
a yuga or age of the gods, and a thousand of these divine 
yugas made a day of Brahman. 45 The considerable enlarge¬ 
ment of the computation, by making a day of the gods 
equal to a year of the mortals, is a sure sign of a later 
origin. e possess also other good reasons for assuming 
that the origin of these four different ages belongs to a 
subsequent period, and this reason is supplied by their very 
names, for none of the terms kali , dvapara and treta appear 
in the Rgveda. The most popular social game among the 
ancient Aryans was that of dice, and gambling was one of 
their common vices, to which property, honor and liberty 
were ofteu sacrificed. We are ignorant of the niceties of 
the game, but we know that kali was either the die or the 
side of the die marked with one (unfortunate) eye (ak$a), 
dvapara that which had two, treta which lias three and krta 
(good) that which had four eyes. The kali, dvapara , tfctu 
and krta yugas stood in the proportion of these dice of 1, 
2, 3 and 4, and, 1 believe, that the names of the four 
different dice, or of the four sides of the die were transferred 

** Comparo J. Muir’s Sanskrit Text* *. Vol, I, p. 45, if. 

* D See Manti 1,69—72. 

69. On tvary a liuh sahasrapi vnr§anam tn Iqrtam yugam, 

Tasya Ulvacelrati sandhyft satidhy fimSaSca t^thavidhah. 

70 . Itare?u suBandhyesu sasaedhyarnSesn ca trisu 
Ekfip3yena vartanto sahnsrani 6at~mi ca. 

/J. \ a do tat pai'ife’uukhy:' ( am iidaveva caturyugam 
btad dvadasasahttsram devanam yugam uoyatc. 

t2. D&ivikundm yugaimn tu Bahnsreni poriuanklm^yft 
Brahmam ckura abar jucyam tavati rriuireva o& 






to tliose of the yugas. The calculation began with the 
lowest number, but the table was reversed, so that the 
largest stood first. 46 


46 Compare the articles under kali, krta, treta and dvapara in Bothlingk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterbuch. The original tablo of these four ages is 
as follows:— 


r dawn 100 years. 

Kaliyuga, 1,200 years ... j length of age 1,000 „ 

t twilight 100 „ 

r dawn 200 ,, 

Dvaparayuga, 2,400 years ... <5 length of ago 2,000 „ 

(twilight 200 „ 

r dawn 300 ,, 

Tretayuga, 3,600 years ...< length of age 3,000 „ 

^ twilight 300 „ 

r dawn 400 „ 

Kitayuga, 4,800 years ... < length of ago 4,000 ,, 

t twilight 400 ,, 

The first mentioning of the names Kali, Dvapara, Treta and Krta occurs 
in Aitareya Brahmana VII, 15 (in Dr. Martin Haug’s edition, Vol. I, p. 180): 

“ Kalih sayimo bhavati sanjihanastu dvaparah, 

Utti$.dianstret.& bhavati krtam sampadyate caran.” 

(Kali is lying, Dvapara is moving, Treta is standing, Krta is walking.) 
This passage has been explained as referring to virtue ( Dharmu ) personified 
as a bull {vfsa), lying down with one foreleg standing upright in the 
Kaliyuga, getting up with his two frontlegs in the Dvaparayuga, standing 
at rest on three legs in the Tretayuga, and walking on four legs in the 


Krtayuga. 

The numbers of the legs 1, 2, 3 and 4 correspond tothosamo number of 
eyes of the dice. The passage of the Taittirlya Brahmana (TIT, 4,10) where 
these four terms are repeated refers clearly to gambling with dice 
(“ aksarajayn kitavam krtaya sabhavinam trrtnvs. adinavudarsain dvci- 
paraya bahissadam kalaye sabhasthanum duftkttaya caralacaryam ”). 

In the Bhtymaparvan, X, 3—7, tho years ascribed to the Yugas refer to 
the years men live in thorn rospectlv'ely. 

Another explanation of tho word Krta in Krta jaga has been offered by Mr. 
M. Seahagiri Sastri, m.a., in hi“ Etymology of some mythological names' ! 
on p. 27 of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the session 
iBBS-Sf'. which is a reprint from a passage on pp. 103, 194 of his Notes on 
Aryan o.nd Dravidian Philology : “ Minos J, tho grandfather, was the wise 
logiolator in every city of Greece and was made tho supreme and absolute 
j.vlgo in the infernal regions. His equity and justice, the radical connec¬ 
tion of hiB nano with Sans. vypa, and the factof hi n being the king 

ol Crete, Uie (ircoieori tf inal forme of which ere II pnro. und Kp,,rv rewind 
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Computations of time on. a large scale are also found 
among the Akkadians, Chaldeans and Egyptians. The old 
Egyptian chronicle, e.g. y thus ascribes to the 30 dynasties 
in 113 descents the long period of 36,525 years, which, sub¬ 
divided by 25, gives 1,461 years and which relates to the 
mythological zodiac among the Egyptians and Greeks. 
1,461 days give four Egyptian solar years of 365|- days 
each year. 47 The Babylonians were no doubt expert 
astrologers and astronomers, and, as such, they were famous 
in ancient times. Thoy fixed the deluge of Adrahasis or 
Xisutliros 39,130 years before the commencement of history 
which began, according to them, 2517 B.C., or altogether 
41,697 years B.C. They assumed, moreover, that the ten 
kings from AlOros to Xisutliros, who preceded the flood, had 
reigned 432,000 years. 48 


uHof tho Hindu Krta Yuga, tho first of the four great periods of the world, 
in which Visa, the bull of virtue, stood with four legs and reigned 
supremo (vide the Yrsa Group). In KprjTT? I see a trace of Kpirts , ‘choice/ or 
the act of choosing, that is, the human volition, or of Sans. flrT♦ kita, or 
krti, ‘action’; and tho legendary government of K pjjrrj by Minos 
and the standing of Virtue of a bovine form on four legs must refer to the 
virtuous disposition of the people in a good age. Tho Greek Kprjra in its 
secondary meaning refers to the locality of tho virtuous action and tho 
Sans. krta, to the age.” 

47 See Vi§nupura$a in F. Hall's edition, Vol. I, pp. 49—52, and Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments , p. 89: “Among the Egyptians there is a certain tablet 
called tlio Old Chronicle, containing thirty dynasties in 118 descents, dur¬ 
ing the long period of 36,525 years.” This number is also mentioned by 
Jamblichus, in connexion with Egyptian history, as the number of tho 
Hermaio books, perhaps allowing a book to each year. “All which Heruies 
wrote in 20,000 books, acenrding to the account of Seleucus ; but Mane tho, 
in his history relates that they were completed in 36,525 ”—(Dtr Must, 
p. 8, c. 1), and on p. 91 : “ in all, 30 dynasties, and 36,525 years, which 

number of years, rosolvod and divided into its constituent parts, that is to 
nay, 25 times 1,461 years, show- that it relates to the fabled periodical 
revolution of the Zodiac among the L:. yptians and Creeks ” 

iB |Q oo Lo pocmc Children du deluge trad nit do PAseyrion pnr Julos 
Opport, Paris, 1885, pp. 6, 7: “ Lea Babyloniem* M^nicnr lo deluge h 

39,180 ans avantle commencement de? temps hiBtoriquea. qu'ils lisaient h 
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'lies© 432,000 years are reduced in the Biblical account, 
as Professor Julius Oppert of the French Academy has 
very ingeniously shown, to 1,656 years. The first reduc¬ 
tion he makes by dividing 432,000 by 5, the number of 
86,400 thus gained, he regards as representing weeks, 
which 86,400 weeks are as nearly as possiblo equal to 1,656 
years; for 23 years give 8,400 days or 1,200 weeks, a year 
having 365£ days, and the surplus fraction of | being dis¬ 
regarded; 23 x 72 or 1,656 years give thus 86,400 weeks. 49 


2,517 av. J. C.: done h 41,697 av. J. C. La chronologie clialdeenno a les 
mornrs origines quo cellos do la Geneso : les Hebreux, peuplo plus jouuo, 
ne faisaient quo raccourcir les unites temporaires. Xisuthrus etait le 
dixifcme des dix rois antediluviens qui avaient regn£, 432,000 anB on 86,400 
(60 x 00 x 24) lustres. Noe est le dernier des dix partriarcbes hebreux 
qui vivaient pendant un intervallo do 86,400 semaincs ou 1656 ana. Les 
39,180 ans £coulcs entre le deluge ot les temps historiquea sont 653 soixan- 
taines d’annees ou 653 eosscs, qui fo decomposaient en : 

12 poriodes sothiaques & 1,460 ans = 17,520 ans ou 292 sosses. 

12 _„_ lunaires h 1,805 ans = 21,660 ans ou 361 sosses. 

Total: 39,180 ana ou 653 sosses. 

La Bible a reduit ka soixantaines d’annees h. Tunit£, et chose d’une impor¬ 
tance capitale, olio admetentro lo deluge et la naissance d’Abrabam, 292 
ans, ot entro cet evencment et la fin do lu Geneve 36L ans; en total, 653 
ans, les ohiffres bo parent do tout commentaire.” 

To the sothiac and lunar periods Professor J. Oppert adds the following 
note : “ La periode sothiaquo do 1,460 ans ou do quatro fois 365 ans, 
usitaie surtout en Egypte, eat le laps do temps duns lequol uno date do 
l’unueo vague do 3G5 jours fait lo tour des t tieona. La period© lunairo do 
1,805 aus ou 22,325 lunaisons eat un cycle, apres lequel les (Sclipses revion- 
nent dans le nieme ordre ; cotto periode cl nit connue des ancionr, qui 
l’avuient deduite do leur observations.” 

The calculation according to which tho 39,180 yours previously to the 
historical timoa of tho Babylonians correspond to 653 Babylonian sothiao 
and lunar BouBen or to 653 Biblical years (which lapse of time equals tho 
period between the delugo aDd tlie death of Joseph in Egypt,), requires 
Some further explanation, because Joseph did, according to Biblical calcu¬ 
lations, neither die in tho year 2517 B.C., nor is it explained how we can 
accept theso two thousand and odd years as years B.C. when tho preced¬ 
ing 39,180 y are equal only 658 Biblical yo .ra. 

Ihidem, note on pp. 6, 7 : ' En offot, 23 ans font 8,400 jours ou 
1,200 BOtmiincH ; 1,656 on 23 x 72 aus ioaiient 86,400 somaiucB. La Bible 
com me les Ohald&nu, partoge&it lo temps untediluvieu en troia parties,* 
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In their calculations the Babylonians, however, followed 
the older Turanian settlers of the country, the Akkadians, 
who were the real originators of the Soss, the period of 
sixty years. This computation of time was most probably 
peculiar to the whole race, as it was found, and is still 
extant among its principal representatives in Asia. Not 
only is it to be met with among' tho old Akkadians, the 
mediaeval Uigurs, the modern Mongols, Mantchus and 
Chinese, but it was very likely also known to tho Gauda- 
Dravidians and other kindred tribes. 50 At a later period 


aur lcsquelleB il y nvait des hSgendes aujourd’liui ignorees. Les cinq 
premiers patriarches bibliques vivaient ensemble 460 (23x20) ans ou 
24,000 semaines; les troia suivants 411 (23 x 13) ans ou 21,600 eemaines, 
ja9te le quart do tout l'intervall©. Les deux dorniers occnpent 782 (23 x 34) 
ans ou 40,800 semaines j dans cotte dornicre poriode toua moururont, 
depuis Adam juBqu’au neuvifcme patriarche. Les Cbaldeens admettent 
trois periodes semblables, dont la seconde prond, elle aussi, le quart do 
tout© l’epoquo antediluvienne. L’evaluation do Page du monde h. 6,000 ans 
roposo uniquomcnt, sur les eliiffres de la Genfcso dont on a aujourd'hui 
decouvert 1 origine : les Juifs ont combine avcc les m&tnea nombros des 
unites temporaires plus potites que celles des Cbaldeens ot des £gypti- 

" ^ emy monograph Dor Presbyter Johannes in Sage nnd Geschichte 
(2nd edition), Berlin, 1870, in No. 1, on pp. 119. 120 on' tho sixty venrs' 
cycle among tho Eastern Turks, Mongols and Chinese. The twel ro yearly 
cyole of animals is combined with a ten years' cycle of tho five elements 
or of the five colours (blue, red, yellow, white and blnok) in their mason, 
lino and fominine forms, thus becoming ten. In this manner tho 60 rears’ 
cycle can be expanded into one of 120 years. 

T-he ancient Lgypi; ms used, as Professor Louth has proved a period 
of 120 years, the Hanti; “In dor That mit Zugrundolcgung djeneg 120 

* ! veises hand ist es mir gelungou, die roll i'oilio 

sammtlicher Epoo)ienkbnige wieder anfzufindon” (Asgyptischc Chronologic 
p. 0). However, tho word hanti suggests it to be a dual formation, in 
conaequcnce this cyclo of 120 years may porhaps bo founded on that of 60 
years’ duration. 

Plutaivh, in his treatise de L<lde rt (bind,,, Cap. 75, Vol. II., p. 381, in 
tho above mentioned Paris edition of 1624, romarks that tho Egyptian 
aHt ionomer3 regarded the number 60 as their tlrat measure (itv* *oma & 
pirpcov 7!! -2 t<5v rols frtpl ra ovpdna r.pa'yixar^voptk'ois), a fact which 
Prof. Lauih has also pointed ont. 
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was adopted by tlie Aryan immigrants of India, as is 
proved by tbe existence of the sixty years’ cycle of Brhas- 
pati or Jupiter. This planet accomplishes an entire revo¬ 
lution in twelve years or rather in 4,332 days, 12 hours, &c. 
As this cycle is divided into twelve years like a year is into 
twelve months, a lustrum of such a cycle constitutes the 60 
years’ cycle or the Chaldean soss. Whether the Kaliyuga, 
of which I spoke previously, owes its duration to twenty 
such sosses being combined, it is now impossible to prove ; 
however, it is not at all improbable. The artificial arrange¬ 
ment of the yugas in which a morning and evening dawn, 
which occupied together a sixth part of an age (e.#., the 
100 years of the dawn, the 1,000 years of the yuga and the 
100 years of the evening) and which precede and follow each 
yuga, is also perhaps of later origin ; but whether this is the 
case or not, the correctness of my explanation of the origin of 
the nomenclature of the yugas will not be affected. The 
main object I have in view in this discussion is to draw 
attention to the close resemblance of Indian and Turanian 
computations. 51 

5 1 Tho twelvo years of the cycle of Brhaspati have tho names of the 
twelve lunar months, ub tho twelve .yearly rotation of Jupiter resembles the 
twelve monthly of the earth. If this twelve-yearly revolution is combined 
with the lustrum, yuga, or period of five years, the 60 years’ cycle is the 
result. It is, however, quite possible, that this combination of the lustrum 
with the Jupitor cycle is only a later explanation of Indian astronomers, as 
it is certain that tho lattor dcrivod in later times most of their knowledge 
from tho West, especially through the Greeks, who in their turn were 
indebted to the Babylonians and Egyptians; tho Sanskrit names of tho 
Zodiac are thus mere translations of the Western names. Compare 
Varahamihira'* Brhateamliitu, VIII, 1, about tlie names of the single years 
of the cycle of Brhaspati corresponding to those of twelve lunar months 


and VIII, 27 about the sixty years’ cycle : 

Adyam dhaniathamsamabliiprapanno maghe yada yatyudayam snrejyal) 
_.._ -r.vfihhn.imh Ha nSmnft nravartate hhiitn.hif.not€»rlav»;ioU 




65. Dvada^aghna gurdr yatfi bhagat.a vartarmanakaih. 
Rdaibhih Bahitaji faddhah hnstya gyur vijayadayah. 
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Prom tlie general description in the sacred record it does 
not appear that the deluge was accompanied by any such 
phenomena as have proceeded from geological revolutions 
produced by violent eruptions of water. The early drift 
accumulations prove, by their component elements, that they 
belong to a period much anterior to the deluge of Noah, 
but the crust and surface of the earth do uot exhibit any 
clearly ascertained and indelible traces of the Noachian 
deluge, Notwithstanding that no such evidences of any 
great diluvian catastrophe are found, similar catastrophes 
and inundations, which created great changes on the surface 
of the earth, have happened within that period. 

Since the lesearches of Professor Prestwich, the existence 
of man has been traced to a period far beyond the limits 
of Biblical chronology ; nay, it is thought highly probable 
that human beings already existed in the so-called tertiary 
period, and hundred thousands of years must therefore 
have elapsed before we come within touch of historical 
times. It is, however, possible that though man existed, 
ho was at that early period both mentally and physically 
far below the species at present living. In fact we know 
hardly anything about these men beyond their bare exist- 
once, they have almost totally disappeared, without leaving 
anything behind them, save their bones and a few traces 
of their handiwork and implements. On the other hand 
the Chaldean and Biblical deluge-accounts prove through 
the survival of the companions of Xisuthros and Noah 
lespectively the continuity of the human species, and inform 
us besides of events that previously occurred. The exist¬ 
ence of the Chaldean tablets prepared with the express 
purpose of preserving to posterity the learning of bye-gone 

*• Biahmam divynm tat La pitryam pr5japafcyam t?urds tathfi, 
Saur ofioa savanam candram arksam inanoni vai navn. 

Caturbhir vyavaharostra sauracandrMpk’asaTonaih 
‘vrhaspatyena sasiyabdnm jnovum ndnyauj tu nity Sail. 

44 
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favors tlie assumption that according to the expec¬ 
tation of the inscribes the deluge would be confined by 
limits of time and place. These expectations appear to 
have been realised, for the discovery of these tablets shows, 
that there could not have taken place any great changes 
oh the surface of the earth. 

In summing up the evidence derived from the Biblico- 
Chaldean account of the deluge, assuming it to have been 
local and to have extended only over Mesopotamia and the 
contiguous countries, the Indian description of it must 
either have emanated from direct communications made 
by the descendants of survivors, or from reports, which 
events of such magnitude necessarily produce. As the 
Aryans had not yet entered India at such an early date, 
Man a could not have been in India, nor could the ark have 
landed on the Himalaya, or elsewhere in this country. 
This conclusion appears to be supported by the fact that the 
Veda nowhere alludes to such an inundation. I omit alto¬ 
gether at this moment to consider the possibility of the 
deluge legend being known among tho Gauda-Dravidian 
population of India, but may point out that its connection 
with Malabar seems to lend a plausibility to such an 
assumption. 

If we were certain, which we are not, that Genesis 
supplies us with an approximate date of the deluge, and 
that this deluge was, what is very probable, identical with 
the Indian deluge connected with the name of Mann, we 
would be able, as the Noachian flood, according to Biblical 
chronology, can bo fixed at 2500 B.C., to utilize this date 
also for purposes of Indian history and start from it as the 
commencement of its first epoch. I regard tho matsya- 
avatftra of Visnu, however, in its connection with Manu n . 
the first legendary date <>f Indian history. This impor¬ 
tance that I ascribe to tho fish avat&ra of Visnu, as 
exomplifi d by Mann’s flood, has induced me t-> enter more 
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eeply into this subject than might seem at first necessary 
from a superficial view of the question. The prevailing 
Indian tradition that the three first avatar as of Visnu 
belong to the Krta, the next four to the Treta, the eighth 
and ninth to the Dvapara and the tenth to the Kali-yuga 
has no historical weight. This inquiry has also brought 
to light the intimate connection between the Turanian 
tribes of the West with those of the East—a connection 
which will prove eventually of very great importance. 

On thu Salagrama-stone. 


Visnu like other gods is worshipped by means of images 
(vigraha), but his pious adherents prefer to revere him in 
the form of the Salagr&ma-stone* though jewels, drawings 
and heaps of grain are also occasionally used to represent 
him. 52 The worship of idols is always difficult and 
demands great attention. The slightest mistake or over¬ 
sight exposes the adorer to the wrath of the offended deity, 


53 Salagrainfc man&u yautre, taiululo prutimadisu. 
hai^b puja prakartavyii na tu kevalabhutaio. 

Tlio derivation of the word Salagrama , diagram i or Saligramu ib 
disputed. Son’o connect the word, with the Sal or Sal-trcc ^Shoiva robust:' 
or \ aleria robusta), and contend that it signifies a colic ction of such trees, 
which are said to grow in abundance in the neighbourhood of the Sala- 
gramatirtha (saldnaot erksnaam gramah'). Others assert that it signifies 
samgreiva, the best stone, while others explain the first word of the com¬ 
pound soh or sara as formed of the prefix sa, with, and the noun * or 
ala (for no real difference exists between r ami ?), spoke of a wheel, curl, 
aaragrama or aalagrama in consequence signifying a collection of spiral 
curls. Others again affirm that the name is conuoctq^ with a >, hi • . Tlu 
I ajrakita worm, which bores the hole ;n tho Siilagruina, is lv gome 
commentators taken for u f'eo bh i’cuhuvq or ali t and as tho hoh s arc 
occasionally found in great numbers (grama), the mono received tho name 
of Saligrama. * his opinion is expros.-.od in n sldkacf h r> *<v >' ■ 

mentioned to me by M.R.Ry. V. Tatadesikat itdoarvar: 

Alayo vajrakitas byus tadvrmlam gram a ucvai'\ 
Aligrdmasanaetatvat ealigrunas -a ucyat '. 

A wrong conjecture connect# it "ill* 4aila, l-ook. 
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who in some form, e.y., as Narasimha, is easily disposed to 
get angry and to take revenge on the incautious worshipper. 

The peculiar outward appearance of the Salagrama with 
its perforated hole [chidra or dvara), its spiral convolution 
(cakra), its various colours ( varna ) and other striking 
marks offers to the untutored mind of the superstitious 
beholder ample scope for astonishment and wonder, and as 
this stone possesses besides considerable magnetic force, 
one need not be surprised that divine or supernatural 
powers are ascribed to it, and that it is regarded as a 
manifestation of the deity. In this light it was without 
doubt viewed by the aboriginal inhabitants of India long 
before the Aryans invaded this country, and at a later 
period it attracted likewise the attention of the conquering 
race. The several formations were eventually considered 
as representations of various deities, but the Aryans re¬ 
garded the Salagr&ina mainly as the emblem of Visiiu, 
who is in fact the only Hindu deity actually worshipped 
in its shape, and who is believed to really dwell in it. 5: * 

The cause of the existence of so many various specimens 
of the Salagrama will be easily understood, when it becomes 
clear, that this pebble is a much-watenvorn concretion 
containing Ammonites and other shells such as Brachio- 


'• S tlngriim agir i v H;mb, yasimuldhariH otliitica Latin pradurbhuvair 
anokafiah* 

Wo find also tbo following verses in tbo Padmapuruna: 
Salagrainaailuynm tu sadii Srikysniipujunain, 
nityran aannihitus tatra salagriime jagadgurub ... 
SalagramaSiliirupi yutra tisthati Kesavah, 
tatra dcvntmrua sarve bhuvnnuni caturduiju. 

In tho Bfhannaradi >ja tbo second half is : 

“ na badhante grahas tatra blnltavaitulaky duyab. v 
SaUgruinubilii yatra tatra Urtbam tupovanam 
yutah aanuibitas tatra bbugavSn Madbuyiklanah. 

Compare also Dcvimahatmya IX, 21, 76: 

8alagruma4ilii yatin tatra saunibito Harib 
Latraiva Lukpmir vasali sarvafcirthasamauvita. 

A yreal number of similar Hokos could be rod, but the»e will buftiu.. 
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It is represented in three different formations; 
either as an unbroken pebble, or as one so broken that the 
fossil shell can be seen inside, or it is merely an outer frag¬ 
ment of the pebble, which shows in its interior the impression 
of the surface of the shell it previously surrounded. 54 

5 4 See A voyage to the East Indies and China , translated from the 
French of Monsieur Sonncrat ...by Francis Magnus, Calcutta, 1788, Yol. I, 
pp. 40—12 : “ The stone of Salagraman is nothing but a petrified shell of 
the species of comes d’ammon : the Indians suppose it represents Yicho- 
uou, because they discover nine different shades •which refer to the nine 
incarnations of that god. It is found in the river of Cachi, one of the 
arms of the Ganges, it is very heavy, commonly of a black colour, and 
sometimes violet, the form is oval or round, a little llat, and nearly resem¬ 
bles a touchstone, and is shallow in the inside, there is only a small hole 
on the outside, but within it is almost concave, and furnished in the interior 
coats above and below with spiral lines, which terminate in a point towards 
tlio middle, and in many these two points touch. Some Indians imagine 
it is a small worm which works upon the stono in this manner to prepare 
a habitation for Yicbcnou. Others have found in these spiral lines the 
figure of his clmkram. Theso stones are very rare, and the Brahmans fix 
a great value on them, when they represent the gracious transformations 
of Vichenou, but when they border a little on tho violet, they denote his 
incarnations in tho form of a man, a lion, a wild boar, Ac. When’that is 
the case, no follower of this god dares to keep them in his house j the 
Sanic ds alone are bold enough to carry them and to make the daily 
ceremonies to them. They are kept also in the temples.” 

Compare the Miscellaneous Essays by H. T. Colebrooke, London, 1873, 
Vol. I, p. 173, Note 1, in tho article on " the religious ceremonies of the 
Hindnsand of the Brahmins specially“The salagraihafiare black stones 
found in a part of the Garniaki river, within the limits of Nepal. They 
are mostly round and are commonly perforated in one or more places by 
worms, or, as the Hindu , believe b\ Vishnu in the shape of a reptile. 
According to tho number of perforations and of spiral curves in each, 
the stono is supposed to contain Vishnu in various characters ... In like 
manner stones are found in the Narmada, near Onhar mSuduita, which arc 
considered as types of Siva, and arc called Bilnling. The snlngrfima is 
found upon trial nut to be calcareous, it strikes tire wit h steel and scarcely 
all efferves with acids.” Bead also Colonel WilfordV article- on tho 
aueient Geography of India in the Aaiatio lb M-arche: , Vo). XIV, pp. Ill, 
il.j There are four stone -, which are styled >'aJ un:l arc eceoid 

ingly worshipped, whenever they are found. The first is the S.u/a r or 
stone just mentioned (SaiUigrama)", the second, which is found abundantly 
in tho river Soar, is a figured stone, of a reddish colour, with a sup* 
posed figure of Gancia in the shape of an elephant, and commonly called 
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^ consequenco of this fundamental difference 

number of varieties exist, which are arranged into 


<SL 

a great 
various 


classes according to the colour (vartia), curl (cakra), hole 
\bila or chidrd), shape ( murti ), size (sthulasuJismavibheda ), 
circumference (parimana), measure (pramana), base (a sana), 
line ( mudra ), separate portions (avayava), &c., of the Sala- 
gnima. Another division is made according to their habitat } 
or place of their origin, whether they belong to the water 
or to the land, i.e. } whether they are jalaja or sthalaja , and 
their qualities vary according to this difference. 55 


( raneaa-ca-pathar : the third, is found in the Xcmnnicida; and the fourth, 
is a single stone of rock, which is tbe Saila-maya , of the third part of the 
bow of Paraiurama, after it had been broken by Uamachandra. It is still 
to be seen, about seven Cob to the N. E. of Janaca-yura in Tairabhucta, at 
a place called Dhanuca-g ram a, or the village of the bow, occasionally called 
Saila-mayd-piLr , or g ram a, according to the Bhuvona-coia” 

•n u letter read at the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 
October 1830, Dr. Gerard of Subathu observed that ho had discovered in 
a lofty position (15,000 feet) of the Himalaya range, an extensive fossil 
tract of sholl formation of which ho describes four classes, and of the 
fourth thus writes: “ Bolemnites and Orthoccratites mineralized by the 
same material as the Ammonites (iron clay and pyrites). Their abund¬ 
ance m the beds of mountain torrents, especially the Gundak, has been 
long known, as they form an indispensable article in the sacra of the Hindu 
Thakoordicarco, under the name of Salagrama ” (see Charles Coleman’s 
Mythology of the Hindus, London, 1832, p. 176). Compare tho Memorandum 
on the fossil shells discovered in the Himalayan mountains, by the Rev. R. 
Everest in the Asiatic /u •* v. cites, Vol. XVII I, Part II, pp. 107—114 and 
Observations on the Spiti Valley by Surgeon J. G. Gerard in the same 
volume, pp. 238—277, whore we read on pp. 276, 277; that “ before cross, 
mg the boundary of Ladak into BaHihir I was gratified by tbo discovery 
of a bed of marine fosvil shells resembling oysters and clinging to the buck 
in a similar manner .... on the crest of a pass elevated 37,000 feet.” 

35 Mudraksetre parinninam asauam nmrubhddnknm, 
sthulasuk^niavibLcdum ca cakruluksuuuin evacu 
Varn a r u pa dy a vayavai h pram a nabilalaiielmuai 1 1 , 
dvaradcHavibhedcna bhedah kusuiicit ucyate . . . 

CakrSkarnm vinirnuinam tatrn kuryur hi sarvaiab 
jalaalhalaina$ham caiva i-accukvam Irividliam fimjfcani. 

Ni?kbsavam kitabbuktam tatcukram mailiasaujhakam. 

• : am eva 'Hidln prdktnm jalaUlmJa*. il‘l!-'iatsb. 
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<:•" • principal marks are the curls, holes, colour and 
shape. Hie cakras, curls, or spiral convolutions, are of the 
utmost importance ; they are divided into math a (cell) and 
hesara (filament). The latter possess superior merit and 
are ascribed to the water within the stone in which the 
fabulous vajralcita lives. 50 The varieties of curls are con¬ 
siderable and are credited with producing various effects 
in the fortunes of those who worship stones marked in such 
a manner. A Sul a gram a may have one to twelve such curls. 
The Cakranadi is the river which abounds in S&lagrama- 
cakras and cakrasare according to the legend even found 
engraved on the heads, backs and bones of the creatures 
who live there, on men as well as on animals. 67 


60 Atrasti karanam yaooa tat te samyagnigadyate, 

rasarn yasyam eilayam tu sainbliunkte kitakah sanaih. 

Pritya tasyam prajfiyeta cakram tatkcsarair yutam, 
tasmat utpadyatc cakram mathasaiijiiam pkalalpadam. 
Cakrabhyam ta aila jhcyii sastasasta vasundhare, 
yatproktam dvividham caknun tatpuuav dvividham bhavet, 
jalajasthalnjam caiva laksanam tasya kathyato. 

Susnigdham dipt isamyuk tain cakram tajjalaiam bhavet, 
k ark as am ksinatejG yat taccakram sthalajam bhavet. 

Ktaydr jalajam sastam nadiparvatayogatah, 
madhyamam sthalajam prdktam parvatasyaiva yogatah 
57 Cakrena kambuna va capadmeua gadayankitu, 

tatra Srih pratyabam tisthot fsadii Bampat taj r a viset. . . 
Samacaksva paraiii rtlpam cakr&nam laksanam mune. 
sarvflBiddhikaram caiva aarvakamarthasadhnkam. 

Laksanam j r acca cakr3pam tacuhfnu^va mahSmunc, 

dharmakamarthainok^anaoi purusarthaikahetiikam. 

Gandakyiiscottare tire giririijasya dak sine, 

kaetram til Vi?pas;tnuidhyam sarvak ctrottamotinmam. 

Yojanndvfidasamiiam bahutfrthasainnkulam, 

tatra Cakranadi nil ma tlrtham Brahma vinirmi turn. 

Taeydttare maha&xhgam mama priiikuram tatl.a, 

tnechayahbipuuB tatra pa§:i|i!!lSoa Khage^varu. 

SaeoibnaiscihnitttBcaivn t aravd dhamnitalf*, 

naraprun api pakaindra kifioit kalanivnsiuum 

Sarvastliiau bhti vfcejtknnn mnMake prsi hn c\n ra (>•< ■ uda'pvrnnn 
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The Salagrama may be flat, long, small, oval, round, and of 
rough or of soft surface ; one as small as an Amalakl fruit 
(Emblic Myrobalam) is most highly esteemed. 0 s Though 
generally black, Salagramas of blue, violet, green, yellow, 
brown, red, white and other colours are also found. So far as 
the hole is concerned, those stones are particularly valued in 
which the width of the opening equals one-eighth of the cir¬ 
cumference, of less value are those where it equals one- 
fourth, while those in which it amounts to tlu’ee-eighths are 
held to be of indifferent value. 00 ' 


A Salagrama without marks is not esteemed, 00 while 
every good Salagrama is worshipped as a sacred place or 
Jcfetram. 01 Good and bad qualities are mysteriously con¬ 
nected with the various Salagramas, the same stone can cause 
prosperity to ono individual and destruction to another. 1 
shall content myself with giving below a few examples of 
the influence ascribed to the Salagrama. A soft one fulfils 
ihe wishes of the worshipper, a small secui’es heavenly 
reward, a cool gives pleasure, a black fame,a red sovereignty, 
one with a wide hole destroys a family, one with crooked 
curls creates fear, one in which the cakras are arranged 
unevenly causes misery, a smoke-coloured makes stupid, a 
brown kills the wife of its owner, one with many holes turns 
its worshipper into a tale-bearer.'However, not always- 

ss Tasmfit tam pujayet ttityam itharmakamfirthasiddhayo, 
tatrapyamalakitulyn silk?m;i cativa yfi tatlia. 

Vxttas ii fcriistaino Bhaga uttamam rakralakaanam, 

madhyamam tu catarbtmgam kamyas tn ' tribhiigakam (Purana- 
dahgraha J. 

<u> Lauclmnena vina y» syut aprnt-asta tu sa smffcu. 

" 1 Sdlagruinusyayat punyam Up ft ram trailOkyavierutam, 
tatruati ca Haris saksut sarvadGvais sainanvituh. 

? _ Compul '° un this suL, j'-' 01 the SUagrinialaksana, Laksmhinrauana- 
*a.,iveM, Mirutanlm, an<l especially the Compendium ^nraijui .mbhaU . 
ratnakara. ' 


SWyavan .a ^ i I a pcfjya Brahmauadyaih sakhaptayf, 
flBigdhd niJa mantrasirldhim ruk?a*iddhim karoti cn 
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cV? \|t^4a / mo virtues and faults are iii the various descriptions 
ascribed to the same kind of stones. 

A Salagrama-stone and a Tulasi plant should bo revered 


in every house, otherwise such a house is like a burning 
ground/ 53 yet two Sfilagramas together should not be 
worshipped in one and the same house; a similar rulo 
applies to the liriga. 04 A Salagrama should neither bo 
bought nor sold for a certain fixed price, those who do 
not observe this precept go to hell. 05 He who offers a 
Salagrama as a present is regarded to have given the best 


Mecakii kirttiha dhautuug&ravat sa yasohara, 
paudunlpfirlhasainain inuliua pupadhikari. 

Pita putraphalam dadyiit uravnrna sutan hand, 
nilft sandisatd laksmim dhiimrabha karate matim. 
Rogaprada raktavarna ainddrablia mahakalim, 
daridryakfirini vakrfi samft sarvarthusadhika. 

Sthfila nikanti eaiviiyuh suksma svalpamatim harct, 
piijaphalam laiiohifcay.i nidphala hifioiuiam vina. 

Kapila cittavaikalyam netrardgaiica karbura, 
bhaguft bhaiigakari jueya bahacakrapamanadfi. 
LaksaMantarahlua, ca devacakra viyogada, 

Yihaumukhi kolatrnghui viliaccakra sutiin harct . . . 
Cakram vft kevalara padmalaficlianaiu tvatha va gad a. 
LaiicliftTiam vanamala va llarir Laksmya suha athitah, 
tusinin gehd na daridryam na sokd maraniid biiayam. 

Na caivagnibliayam tatra grahair dnsniir na budhyate, 
auto moksd bhayam tasya pnjanudova uityasab. 

113 Yad gilio naati tu1a8i salagramasil^rcauam, 

smasauasadx4ain vindyiit tadgiham subhavarjitaui . . 

Sa dlmnyah purusG loko snphalam tasya jivitam, 
sfilagrnmaSiU auddha gibe yosya ca pUjitn. 

04 Grhd lingadvayam uarcyam guiioantrayinn ova cn, 
dvau h aukhau narcaycunityain uft baktitrayani ova ca 
Dvo cakre dvarakayas tu uarcyam auryadvayam tailui, 
aa lag ramus Hamuli pnjyuh uadvayaitt tu kadiicanu. 

Visuma na ca pujy&a to viiamc caika era lii, 
uaksataih pujavdr Visjunu na ketfckya Sad-iSivam. 

0 J S:ilagrainaAilayiis tu miilyum udghatayci kvacit 
vikrotit kni’s aktiriu va narako vai pat€‘l dbruvaui. 

45 
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(d circle. 00 It should also not be touched either by a 
SQdra, or by an outcast, or by a woman. 07 The sacred 
stone should be carefully kept apart in a shrine, between 
TulasI leaves and wrapt up in a clean cloth. It should be 
often perfumed and washed, the water used on such an 
occasion becomes sanctified and fit to be drunk as holy 
water. The Salagrama is to be plentifully supplied with 
milk, rice and other requisites; this is also done to test the 
quality and for choosing the proper stone. o s 

The head of the family should at least once a day, 05 ' 
after his morning ablutions, or at evening-dawn, offer his 
prayers to the Salagrama. Closing his eyes, he rings the 
bell to announce the approach of Visnu and to warn the 
people to stand off, because the god is appearing from the 
Salagrama, which is placed on a small tray or simhdsana 
(throne). He supplies the burning lamps with camphor, 
sprinkles water on himself and on the stone, and offers to 
the god, while uttering his 'mantras or prayers, arghya , 
pddya , acamariiya , sndmya , panlya and annadikam. 7 " 


ed SalagramaSilacakram yo dadynt danam uttamam, 
bhiicakram tena dattam syafc sasailavanakanauani . . . 

Yo dadati 6ilam Vianoh enlagraraasamudbliavam, 
vipraya vipramukbynyn tcnestnm baliabhir maklmilj. 

67 Siilagramo na sprnstavyo hinuvarpair vasundbare, 
.strisudrakaraeamsparao vajrasparsadhiko matah. 

Mclluit yah P.amspp'f t nudrd yosid vapi kadiicaua, 
sa pntct nnrako ghorc y&vat ibhutaBamplavam. 

,,B Kslre v3 tanduh* vapi fiulagramam nivosayot, 

di^tviidhikyam taydh kincifc gihuiyiit buddhirnfm naral.i. 

It is asserted that rice and milk gain in weight,if u Salagrama is placed 
in them. 

00 Sfilagramam HareiScihnam pnuyaham piijayet narali. 

70 Such mantras are : 

“Om bijam svaha yalagramavn^^rirruiiaprityarthc- viniydgali. C)m uamd 
bhagavate hzdayaya namah. Viaanvc hiraBo avaha, Salagrfimavasine 
Sikh ay ai vausat. Suroubhlptapbalapradfiya kavacaya hum. Sakaladuri- 
tanivaripo neferatray/iya vauflat S&lagramaya svahu. Antifiya bhat ” 

: namG blingavatc Visnusc. Sula-rnmanmmih; wav^blusiu,.'. la 
pradaya sakaladuritnnivuriiifl Sala^ramaya svaha." 
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lion walks three times from the right side round the 
Salagrfima, repeats the thousand names of \ isiju, and after 
finishing his prayers takes his food. 

The efficiency of the stone to secure the blessings of this 
as well as of the next world is firmly believed in by pious 
Hindus. 71 In consequence of this it is shown to dying 
persons and water poured on the TulasI plant is sprinkled 
on them through the hole of the stone in order to secure 
to them the benefit of dying in KasI ; 72 even sinners when 
they receive it, have their sins condoned, 7 ; while it confors 
likewise pleasure on the departed Manes. 7 4 

The hole or opening of the iS diagram a, which is in fact its 
most important feature, is ascribed to the action of the 
legendary insect Vajrakita . The story goes that the divine 
Narayana or Vispu wandered once in the form of a golden 
bee or Vajrakita on the surface of the earth. The gods 
seeing him whirling about with very great splendour, 
assumed also the shape of golden bees and approached him. 



71 Yah pfijayet Harim cakro siUagramasamndbhave, 
riijasuyasahasrona tenostatn prati viisaram. 

Yad fimananti Vedanta Brahma nirguuam aoyutam, 
tatprasadd bhavet nrmim salagrilmalilarcftnat. 

Kd t idvadaiali n gai b tu pn jitui 1) b var napah kaj a ib, 
yat syat- dvada^avarscsu dinfmaikona tad bhavet. 

Salagramasamipe tu krosamatram samantatab, 
ki^ako’pi mrfco yati Yaikunthabhuvanam guha. 

T a Siilagramaiilaspar$ah kotiyajfiaplialapradub, 
maranat tatsanupe$u KuBitulyaphalam bhavdf. 

' % Api papnsamnearah karmnpyanadbikfirinnb, 

Sulagra marc aka vaisya naiva yanti y:\malayam. 

Karnaih krodhair madair lobbuir vyaptu yd’tra narmlhipa, 

Rd’pi yati Oarer ldkam aSUagrimafiiblrcanat. 

8ulagramasilam drs^va yanti pupil uyaudkn6ab, 
simhan dr^tva yatha yanti vono mxgagapa bhaySt. 

7 * Salagriima6ilagiv iu yal) sraddhum knrute narab, 
bhavanii pit&ras tfplah kala^ankbyil tu naiva hi. 

1 hiH mId ka occurs in the MatByapurupa, it is also found iu tin- Padina- 
puiann where, however, the second half is as follow - pi*amt* in .y/\ 
tiBtt'iinti t TP tah kBltmfiutam dm. 
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te world surrounded by the swarm of bees was set a-whirl- 
ing and whirled about to such an extent that Visnu afraid of 
the consequences, assumed the shape of a rock and stopped 
the moving of Garuda and of the gods, upon which Garuda 
entered into a big hole of the rock, followed by all the 
gods as bees, who made themselves each a separate tene¬ 
ment for the conversion of the infidels. 76 


Lieutenant-Colonel F. Wilford 76 says in his essay On 
the ancient Geography of India : “ The origin of this rocky 
“hill is connected with a most strange legend, which I shall 
give in the abstract. lislinu, unwilling to subject him- 
“ self t0 the dreaded power, and influence, of the ruler of 
“ fche P lanet Saturn, and having no time to lose, was obliged 
^ to have recourse to his Maya, or illusive powers, which are 
V01 7 S rea L an d he suddenly became a rocky mountain. 77 


Hijfanyagarbhu bhngavan iidyo Xu ray anal) svayam, 
vajrakitah prabhiitntyaccaciira vasudhatale. 

Sauvarpam bbramaram distvii devas tadrilpadhimpah, 
npntastlmr mahatmanam bbramantam atitPjasam ; 

Saijanghribliir jagatsnrvam vyaptam etaccaracaram 

hiraayngarbbabhramaradr bhriimitam bbrintarnt eada. 

nisya jagatpatirVijanr Vainateyam sanatnr.nl,, 

rurodha Sailor it pciia jngatiim lutakarakali 

Niruddhavegal, sahasa praviWva vilam mahat, 

tanmin pravisto bhnw.aras tadvilam vivist.l, sabham 

Oakrub 8'ain Bvam tnabat. vPS.aa koiakaravat, Stmanah 

imstikunam pratyayartham vnjrakital, sadahgbrnynl, Pharma. 

Kfimhitn). 

Sl- -1 "hr I!' t'ltrehcs ", ; „ Vol. XTV, p 4,4 (p n . 

cotta, 1822 . 1 lUn1 ' 

,T 1,1 A vicw "f »* Hhraivr,; and reli-jan of ll„ Hindoos b v 

the Bov. W. Ward (Afadrae, 1863) a similar story is given on pp l7j jy- 

" Thc reaBon wh y tbis etono haB boon deified is 11,ng given h. the ShreeMm 
guvulu : Vislmoo creat'-l t! e nine planet* to preside over the hteB oj 
men. Sliunoe (Saturn) commenced bis reign by proposing to Bnimlia 
that he should first come under hia influrt K .‘e for U c <lvo y oar „ Brum ha 
referred bim to Vishnoo.lmt. ibis god, ccp.aliy averse to be bromd, Cornier 

tlie dreaded infiucnco of this inam-nieionfe planet ,io C ; r c,i a . , 

.... , , . . .. . 1 ‘ UfairecJ hatum to call 

upon mm tno next any, nurl mime inteiv mourned tl»* f..*. r 
.... . * ,, . ’ ' Iyrm '»v amotmtain. 

ihe next day Satnin was not able to find Ymhnoo, bat- discovering (bat 
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Phis is called Saila-mcLya, of a rocky mountain the illusive 
‘form, but Saturn soon found him out, and in the shape 
“ of a worm, forced himself through, gnawing every part 
“ of this illusive body. For one year of Saturn was Vishnu 
“thus tormented, and through pain and vexation, he 
“sweated most profusely, as may be supposed, particularly 
“about the temples, from which issued two copious streams, 
“ the Grishna or black, and the Sic< : ta-Gandaci or white 
“ Gandaci; the one to the east, and the other to the west. 
“ After one revolution of Sutuni , Vishnu resumed lius own 
“ shape, and ordered this stone to be worshipped, which of 
“ course derives its divine right from itself, without any 
“ previous consecration, as usual in all countries in which 
“ images are worshipped.” 

The stories told by Colonel Wilford and Rev. W. Ward 
about Saturn I have not been able to find as yet in any 
Purana. The Rev. W. Ward is, I think, wrong in ascribing 
his version to the SribhugavatapurtLna* My suspicion is 
that both accounts are made up from different sources 
and that a legend of Vi§nu as Mohini forms the real basis 
of the narrative of Colonel Wilford. 


In another Sanskrit tale the gods became Vajrakitas 
through the curse of Gandaki, who in her turn was cursed 
into becoming a black sluggish river, 7S an ' allusion per- 


hc hail united himself to mount Gundukee, lie entered the mountain in the 
form of a worm called vajrukeetu (thunderbolt worm). Ho continued 
thus to afflict the mountain-formed Yislmoo for twelve years, when Yish- 
noo assumed his proper shape, and commanded that the stones of this 
mountain should be worshipped, and should become proper representatives 
of himself ; adding that each should have twenty-cue marks in it, similar 
to those on his body, ami that its name should be shalgi amu.” 

7R u Kitayonim prnpadyeiha ” iti gnndakvfih surfm prnti sfipe. Trim 
■ ■m i vipakena}a fcjpua nadf 1 • i dm prati fiftpeca 

j.-ito Visnuna tatftamadhanaydktam tuLhu: 

Sxnu Brahman, jMahadi va! Sinn (leva Gajanauu ; 
sadguwau brahmanau gnihainti iu»gan sapnttY tra vni. 

Bhavi»yatnu tayor mokflam bhavisyami kalcvanun 
i-irnnm bhavisynti yadfi t:inm''ddmajjasambbav:»l‘i 
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haps to the Krsna Gandakl mentioned above. Brahman 
and Siva in fact assumed the form of Yajrakltas from the 
marrow and fat of a decayed body, but eventually the 
curse was removed through the agency of Vispu, the gods 
resumed their previous forms, and Gandala became a pure 
and sacred river. 


The SalagTama-stone is in its various forms or murtis 
dedicated to the several deities and these forms have special 
names. The Bairdgis or wandering mendicants make the 
study of these various species their particular business, so 
much so that they are regarded as the proper authorities in 
this matter, Rxcept an insignificant minority,all these shapes 
are dedicated to Yisnu, and in many instances more than 
one variety is ascribed to one and the same kind. There exist 
thus, so far as I know, 1G varieties of the Krsna-Salagrama, 
13 of Nrsimha, 12 of Rama, 9 of Narayana, 6 of Go pal a, 4 of 
Kfirma, Varalia and Sudarsana respectively, 3 of Balarama, 
and 2 each of \ amana, Parasurama, Damodara and Vasil- 
deva. Six and occasionally more shapes are ascribed to 
Siva, 5 to Brahman, 2 to Visnu and Siva collectively, and 
one each to the Trimurti, Kara, Laksmi, Sesn, Surya, Guha, 
Dattatreya, K/irtavTryarjuna, Dharmaraja, Ganesa, Kunda- 
lim, and to the five household deities (pahcayatanatnQrtayah 
t.e., to Aditya, Ambikfi, Visiju, Ganesa and Malie jvara). 7(1 


I'as.inantargatal.i kiit vajmkhyuh pmbhavisyathu. 

Soo Vnchaspotyd, compiled by TiiranuthuTarkavachaepati, Yol. IV, p. 6000 
under Sulairraraa. 

?l> Tito name* of theae inwrtiH of the SMayratna are : 

I, those of Visnu : Matey n, Kilrma, Varaha, Svotavaiuha, Laksmivarahn, 
SM (hlwoaiii) vara ho, .Stiddhuvurfilm, Njsiriiha, Vidarana Nrs-i i t , l»:i! 
Hj>ksaHaulakaiirsiii)liu, A/Hi'>ninrwiii)liu, Malm >f-simlue, Vivj-tasynnrsirhIn 
KukfiniBimhft, HSranfiimfaa, Vil.liiHrmruijBimlm, Ailliomnltlmniaiiiilui,' 
K»ij>iInnrniiiiIm t IhilunfmmhM, Lftkiuniiiraiitilni, Viinuum, DadhivUmaun * 
SiiiHupnrfbfiiir nmn, Uf'rapn > i"’m Hum, If.imn 1 u£aru0mi am i Situ 
TaraknImihtmisllurama, Dasukanlhakuldntakarfimn. Vlrliranin 

Vijaynramo, Hrplni 'mm, Kodnntjorima, K^inrixiknrararrm SrirAnm' 
Padahhirumii Hi'mpnut, Bnhir ima, Prnliunbhnphnn, Huuddlm Kull i 
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Kundalinl or Sakti is tlie same as Bhavanl, and to her two 
varieties are ascribed. It is even said that MaliadevI re¬ 
sides in the Salagrama. 8 0 The Salagrama-stone is found in 
Nepal in the upper course of the river Gandakl, also known 
as Salagrama, and marked on the maps as Salagrama river, 


Kesava, Narayana (Mahannrdyana), Syamalanarayana, Laksminaraydna, 
Narandrdyaua, Kiqianarnyana, Viranarnyana, Mayanilrayana, Miulhava, 
Govinda, Viswu, Mnhdvispu, Mudhusildana, Trivikrama, Vatnana, Dadlii- 
vamann, Siidhara, lfisikdfa, Padtuaihibha, Damddara, Laksimddmddaru, 
Sankarsawa, Vasudova, SfintAvasudeva, Prndyummu, Aniruddlia, Purusot- 
tama, Adbdksaja, Acyuta, Jan a rd an a, Upeudra, I lari, Krsna, Balakispa, 
Gupalakrsna, Gdvardhnnakxspa, Traildkyafnohanakispa, Saubhagya- 
varadakispa, llukminlkrspa, Vijaynkisna, Cildamanikrsmi, Sanatanakrsna, 
Dliananjnyakisna, P a ri j a ta 1 mrakr Si a, Syamantakaharakrspa, Karhsamar- 
danakrspa, Kfillyamardanakpsna, C a nu ram ardanakxsna , Govardhanagopala, 
Srigopala, Santanagdpnla, Laksmigopala, Madanagopala, Varhsagdpula, 
Govardhanadhara, Vaiknntha, Hayagrlva, Caturbhuja, Pupdarikaksa, 
Sudarwana, Suddhasudarsana Ubhayaaudarbana, Samasudarnana, Yoges- 
vara, Visnupanjara, Yajuamilrti, Simsumdra, Tlan'isa, Paramaharhsa, 
Laksmipati, Garudndhvaja, Vatapatrasuyin, Sesasayin, Visvamblmra, 
Pitambharadbarn, Satyrvirasravas, Ainitaharami, Garuda, Vauamalin, 
Murari, Mukunda, S r i vatsal d n c h an a, Dharnnidhara, Yoga raja, Snmurti, 
briBahdya, Dcvadeva, Kapilu, Avyaya, Ksirabhisayin, Masalayudha, Cakra- 
pani, Bahuriipn, Jagadyoni, Yisvaksena, Haihaya, &c. 

II, those of Siva: Sadydjata, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa, Inaua, 
Sarvasaujfia, Sankara, CandraSekham, Sivanabhn, Bhavn, Tryambaka, 
Dlnlrjati, Sambhu, In vara, Mityunjaya and Rudra. 

III, those of Brahman: Parame^thin, Pitamnha, Hiranyagarbha, 
Svayambhii and C'aturnuikha. 

IV, the two murtis ascribed to Vis.ui, and Siva eolloctivoly are lfuri- 
hara and Sivanarayana. 

60 Salagrtimtin, atho vnk^ye S ak t i k i tn s am u d bh a vfu i, 
yesam piljauato devi Bharnni suprasidati. 

■' rivid -j a sa tale cakramfirdhui cliatram prad j-Syate, 
vale,- dii-dha s\anrikliiirsr.ul.i 

Muhakali tu i a j fie yd ydnicihnaxainanvita, 
dvieehidradbya Parvamlu trikonfnnhkitii on ya. 

A adayudlmkrl ifr*didhvam tarn d»~vnn tntra nirdis. t 
devehlu ain akru yd duk6ara irgt pu tarn yajetj 
odrjit:i vamamargena lokndvayaHukh&vaha, 
yd ealcruriihita devi^iliitn tdm vnmatd’ivnyet. 

Ht i- A XJil, 81G; 

S&lugramo irmhudevi fivalifig-’ sivapriyd. 
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theru tributary of the Ganges. The special portion of 
the stream where the most valuable and most efficacious 
stones are found is distinguished by the name of Cak- 
ranadi, and said to be twelve yOjauas north of the lower 
Gandala. The whole neighbourhood is highly esteemed 
and famous for its sanctity, so that a visit to the Sala- 
grftmatirtha confers great merit on a man. The mighty 
king Bharata, however, was disappointed, for he did^not 
obtain the desired happiness by staying in this place. The 
Gandaki was known to the ancients as Kondocliates, as I 
have already mentioned elsewhere. 81 


SCO i>. 1 14, N. 10, where 1 hiuted that a connection may exist between 
the name of the river and that of the Gaud (Goncl) aborigines. Compare 
a SO the lmhsche AUcrtkumtkundc von Christian Lasseu, Vol. I, Zweito 
Anflage, 1807, p. 75 • 

“ Her IiVnptarm des Flosses eutspringt bei Mastang auf tlom 
Halruu-Lando ,m Norden des Dk ’ ri, swischcn wolchcm and den. 
w , / 7* ° r ‘ H ° '"’•' hSt0 Kotto 'drchbricht; an ihm ist ein Pass nach 

p!; , * n H ? IUem ober “ ljriu «t or S alwjrdma odor Ammouitou- 

etretacto nut sich, m denen dor Iudischo Glaube Verkorperungon dea 

,|a!,, r **** Heiligkeii ,.„d dor ,-rnrko Besuch seiner 
Wallfahrtsorto j :.u,l, wird -r teltat {Xyriimi gc.annt and mil oinom 
ratmen dea Settee: Ifarojani; wiabei derJamnna mid Gang.-, rind auoh 
an somoni rsprungo hoi. -:o Quellon. Er ist dor llauptstrom dor Landes 
im welter,: Smoe, iDa* Gebiet ihm in, v., ten bi 
‘ b ’■ l,or S 1,l “ <| . «*‘l' *■ Malttjubkunti, derselbcn Bcdoutung;davunlor 
nael, fudon hoot das (iebiot K.tohi. (Kalwiarfm, in HSj. Tor. JV, 045 die 
iChv,ar>:o Camilla:, worn: nioht etwas imdnrcB daria liegt Head al 
Ool WBford’s: Onth' ondtM Qtogrq . R vrote _ 

V„l. n% ,.p. 412, 113, 416: “The CWacS or is oalltd 

'“■••dac in the spoken dinlool ., and it is the CondocA.tfc* of .1 logastha r 
Tho name of this stone is written ta***, 
and Oandnct-Siln. People, who go in search of tin. SOI-,. 

“•• * •HS-JtST'JS 

soowy mountains To tho south of it fa a vil!, lge> wherft u 
and procure provisions. J his vdtaeo was probably called BailoJy ,1 
Saihiyram, from ir* situation near a Saila or mckv h;n , ■, c 

, . . , a mi, t ana from it, this 

turnons stone was u< momma to -r. well :u . ti t .j v f j, } 

irf mentiunou in A rrou: smith's map. r i’ho riv. i / / - • <cra 

, „ . * , riUi Vcindaca is bo called 

Li.eaiiBO it jji’;>eeotB From n moiintuin ol t]-;.) [,n lllfl r, M . _ 

1 no people of iVa»/ i,aUi 

cull it Cunduei because it proceeds from the Cv>d ; ., 1 

• l inula or tho two 
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Various legends are told about Gandaki, who appears in 
different guises as a deity, an Apsaras in the heaven of 
Krsna or Visim, as the wife of an Asura, as identical with 
Tulasi or Vrnda, and as a river. The Sridevibhagavata con¬ 
tains these stories in different places, and I have put these 
accounts here together into one narrative, in order to point 
out their connection with one another. 

Tulasi (or Gandalci according to other accounts) lived as 
a Gopl in Guloka, the heaven of Krsna, who was very fond 
of her. Rasesvari (or Radln), another favorite wife of the 
god, saw once that Tulasi was dissatisfied with her husband, 
and, angry about it, cursed her into becoming a mortal. 82 

cavities, or depressions of the temples of Vishn u , in tho shape of a mountain, 
as I observed before.” 

Dasayojanavistirno mama ksetrd dvijottama, 
uttare caiva digbhiigo pramanam yojanam tatlift. 

Sanunarua parvatastu cakranamaiikita nadi, 

Vi saunam;unaakbtthdni mama rapani sarvatah, 

Trikii lam s i kbarik ft t as capsarogaRasevitah, 

Sailamiirtir aharn tatra cakrakbyam tu ca yam viduh. 

Soda£uir upucarais tu tatra roam sarovidhaya ca, 
gaw'Umrvuir vividbaiscaivu sarastilya M ad bus u dan am, Ac.— 
(I’vdmcipurnna). 

4 ‘ Gftmjakynfioottnr© tire giririijasya dakfind, 
k sc tram tu Vi^uisannidhyat sarvaksctroUamditainam, 

\ ojanadvadasamitam bahntirtbasamfikulam, 
tat ra Cakranadinanmtirtliam Brabmaviuirntltam. 

Tasyottare maha£rhgatn mama pritikaram tiitbii, 
tacchayabbigatas tatra pn9anak‘a Kb age 8 vara.” 

(Qarudapuranc i), see p. 341, u. 57. The &nIan>nmuhiusana contains also 
these verses up to Ijrahnuivinirwitam or Brahumrintfcituvi and then 
continues as follows: 

Hiranyam vajrakitena nirmitaidcakrasnCicayaib, 

Sulagramajiilas tatra tirtbe tisihanti Humyut ib. 

Cakraiscihnaiaca gacobanti uamimuriinidkim priye, 
nnlrtibhrdii uigadyaule latraik.'iktinamakab. 

Brdhmyah Saivyo madly\ica varadanat samudbhavuh, 
tiisu miiitisu yu lnbdhib talra piijiim caret hudhab* 
aa bee Dovibhago 'cUa IX, 17, 21—20 : 

21 It as'A van saraugalya dadarta rn imaiigalf, 

gdvindam blmrtsayiiraasa mam luidpnr rupnnvit’i, 

40 
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Radha had likewise cursed a GOpa called Sudaman, an 
admirer of Tulasi, causing him to leave heaven and become 
anAsura. 83 Krsi?a consoled Tulasi, who was aggrieved 
at the curse, by saying, that, through doing severe penance 
in her next birth, Brahman would grant her a boon in 
making her the wife of a person containing a portion ( amsa ) 
of himself (Krsi^a), and that eventually she would obtain 
her desire to be reunited with the god Narayana. In due 
time rule.si was re-born in this world as the beautiful and 
highly gifted daughter of king Dharmadhvaja and queen 
Mddhavi, and she went immediately to the Badarl forest 
to commence a most severe penance, in order to obtain 
Narayana as her husband, sitting in the hot summer 
season between five fires, and during the rainy season in 
wet clothes night and day exposed to the pouring rain. 
Altogether her penance lasted one hundred thousand divine 
years, during 20,000 of which she fed on fruit and water, 
30,000 on leaves, 40,000 with an empty stomach on air, and 
10,000 on nothing, while standing on one foot. A similar 
penance is undergone by the sage Upamanyu , for the sake 
of Mahadeva whom he wished to see and whom he placed 
above all the gods, as the Liiiga of no other god but that 
of Siva receives worship. To obtain this desire Upamanyu 
stood for a thousand years on the tip of his left toe, living 
for the first three hundred years, first on fruit, then on 


25 Yah! tYam numavlm yonim ityoram ca u ha, 
mum uvaca flu Gdvindo tiuidaiuyarn ca. caturbhujam. 

20 L&bhiftfynsi tapnu taptvn bhuruto Brulinmuo varut, 
ityevarn uktva d8v' : fed , pynntardliuniii i . ikara sab. 

About Tnlasi possessinp: a saporior portion of Prakrti, see ibidem IX I 
08—70. Radha, tho favourite of Ki.,. ai. in tho Ihlvibhagavata IX* l* 
44—57 described as one of tho five representatives of Sakti. 
gs See ibidem J X, 17, 285—-29 ; soe p. 854, note 85: 

285 Budarna mimn &opa6ca nrikj 3n. : in^n«amndbhavah. 

29 TiulamSaSoatitejnsvi Irbho janma c n bluirato, 

■umpratum RadhikuSnpat dauuvahiKU?utniulbhaval». 







withered leaves and lastly on water, and for the remaining 
seven hundred on air. 84 


84 Seo Dcvxbhagavata IX, 17, 14—19a : 

14 Sarvair nisiddlia tapase jagama Badarivanam, 
tatra deviibdalak^am ca cakara paramam tapab. 

15 Manasa Narayaaassvaml bhaviteti ca niscita, 
grismo pancatapassite tdyavastra ca pravrai 

10 Asanaatha vratidharas sahantiti divanisam. 

Vimsatsahasravarsam ca pbalatoyasana ca sil 

17 Trimsatsaliasravarsam ca patraliarfi tapasvini, 
cat vari rii a at sahasra bda m vay v a 1 1 a ra kr s odar i. 

18 Tatodasasahusrabdain nirahara babhuva ki, 
nirlakiam caikapa dost ham drstva turn Kamalodbhavah. 

19 Samayayau varam datum param Badarikasramam. 

Compare with this Gandaklpnraiui : 

(Narada uvaca): Srutum icoliami devesa Salagramasya laksa- 
nam, 

sarvasiddhipradatavyam sarvakamaprasadhakaui. 

Karmasthanc samutpannali ke ca kah kaisca pujitah, 
pujitail? kim phalavaptir vidhnuam tasya kidrsam. 

(Brahmdvacu) : Divyavarsasahasram tu aradhya purusottamam, 
tatas tutosn bhagaviin varado me mabamune. 
PancaBatkdtivistiraam bhucakram Hariuirmitarn, 
saptadvipat tu tacchrcstham Jambudvipam ill ami taui. 
Navakhandat tu tacchrcstham Bharatam vursam uttamam, 
himasotu tayor madhyo karmabhumir ihocyatc. 

Sarvadovasraya bhiirair bhdgamoksapradayini, 
Barvottamottamak«etram sarvatirthauiscvitam. 

Barsanasparhauut va syiit sayujyapadam apnuyat, 
mahata tapasrl caiva prito bhavati Madhavab. 
Ajfianuddharauarthaya Bfilagramasilapyabhut, 

Gahdakyfi.scottarc nimye girirajnsyn daksiuc. 
DasaydjanavisUruaui Hanksetiam dvijottamu, 
tulavanm tu uisknintfi cakraniiuinnkitu uadi. 

Vi s hu piida mb u \ at bh il t v a malm pa t aka mi s a n i. 
sadakalam sthito Vieaus tnttirtho saritd mune. 

Tatraiva tats tbit a cnkru uabhidvitricatury ula, 
tatra tirthe dvija 6restha sadii saunihitd Harih. 

Soo Malifibhorata, Anut iiiiuapurv.i, XIV. I'-S—70 

Tato’liara tapa astbaya tosuyumiisa Sankaram, 

Okam vorrfasahasraru tu vamunguB^hagravisthual.i. 

Pkam varan‘atarn caiva phalahriras lato’bhavnm. 
dvitiyam alrnap&rnasi trtiyam caiububhojauab. 

Satannnu. sapta caivanain vayubhaksas tadabhnram. 
ckam varpaauliasram tu divyam aiadhii" mny5. . , 





Brahman at last appeared, listened to Tulasl’s request, 
and told her that she would in the form of the Tulasi plant 
be united with Narayana, but would previously become 
the wife of SankhacOda, who as Sudaman had lived in the 
Goloka and had also there made a severe penance in the 
Badarl forest.* * Tulasi was well pleased with the answer 
Brahmau gave her, but still fearing Kadha, asked and 
obtained a mantra consisting of sixteen syllables as 
protection. She then became the wife of SankhacOda for 
the period of a manvantara. This Asura had meanwhile 
by his power, founded on a promise given to him by 
Brahman as a reward of his penance, subdued all the gods 
and sages, and had oppressed them to such an extent, that 
in their despair they went to Brahman for protection. Ho 
took them to Siva, and all went to Visyu who was in Vaikun- 
tha. Visnu told them the story of Tulasi and SankhacOda, 
and gave to Siva a lance or ail a with which to kill the Asura. 
Siva, however, could do this only if the Asura was deprived of 
bts talisman or Lavaca, which the Asura wore always round 
Ins neck, as upon his wearing it, depended his power and 
his life. In the di guise of a Brahman, Vispu then visited 


A b 


See Devilhagavuin IX, 17, 30_36. 

talisman und not by armour. 


I translate boro kctvaca 


30 Sni'ikhaciiiju iti lUiyutus Irailokjv im ca tntBumah, 
golokc tviXm ]>ur,i (IrBtvu kuniomnathitauiJiuwali, 

31 Vilambituw na .iaiaka BSdikUyH, prablmvatnl. ” 
saca juUsmuvnn tubmut SudamiibbScca imgarf. 

32 J titis mar a Ham api sh saivutn y-misi sundori, 
odhumi taeyu putni tvam sambhavisyr. i 66bbane. 

33 Pas cat Niiriiyaimm 6antam kantam eva varisva-i. 
sapat Narhyp a.svaivu kalaya daivayogtitali, * 

34 Bhavi c«i vrk^arripa tvmu pur a vitivapivam 
pradltaiia sarvapiiifpi .;u Yrli..adhika bhavD,. 

35 Tvuyti viusi ca sarvc- n. pfija ca viphalii bl.avet, 
Bj-ndavane vrkdnrfipA uumua Brnduvanlti C a 

36 Tvat|intralr gflpigopurcn piijayi^unti Miidhavam 
vrksidlndi'virupcHtt enrdhain Kr^.^ •anUlaiu/ 
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demon, and obtained from liim the protecting kavaca, 86 
As soon as Sahkhacuda was thus deprived of his talisman, 
Siva attacked him with the sula, but the Asura knowing 
that his life had come to an end, prayed to Krsna, and 
after his death reassumed his previous state as the Gupa 
Sudaman in the Goloka. The bones of SankhacGda more¬ 
over turnod to conches or sankhas, which were henceforth 
deemed so sacred, that Hari and Laksrm are said to reside 
iu all the places where sankhas are found. 87 


Visi^iu had meanwhile assumed the outward appearance 
of Sahkhacuda and had gone to the house where Tulasi 
resided. 88 She, believing him to be her husband, received 


•° See ibidem IX, 19, 87—91 : 

87 Ityevam Sahkhacudasca pnnastatraiva jasyati, 
mahabaliatho yogesas sarvamayiivisaradah. 

88 Mama sulara grhitva ca sighram gaccbata Bharatam, 

Sivab kardtu sariihiiram mama Sulena raksasuh. 

89 Mamaiva kavaram kautho sarvamaiigalakurakam, 
bibharti dunavas basvafc samstiro vijayi tatah. 

90 Tasmin Bralimusihiienaiva na ku’pi birhsitam ksamah, 
tad yaoarmm koriByumi viprarupo’ham ova ca. 

91 Satityahanis tatpatnya yatra kale bbavisyati, 
tutraiva kale tadmrtyur iti dattd varas tvaya. 

17 Seo ibidem IX, 23, 23—28 : 

23 Alba siila.ni ca vt'gena prayayau turn ca siidnram, 
asthibkis Sankbaciiijasyu HHiikhajitir bal'liuvii ha. 

24 NSnaprakiirarupPHa wiivat j.fita runircam', 
pi.uastam Sankhatdyam ca devanam pntidam param. 

25 Tlrtbatoyaavarupam ca pavitram Sambhunn viua, 

Sahkhasabdo bliavCt yatra tutrn Laksmis fiusamsthiru. 

26 Sa Bnatas aarvatirtbesu yds j untas jfoiikhavfirma, 
sankho Haror adhislhunam yatra sniikhu® tatu Harih. 

27 Tatraiva vasato Laksmfr duribhiilam amangalam, 
strimim ca Huhkhudkvanibhis sndniimm ca viScbatah. 

2S Bhitnrimia yati Lakdims latsllmi.il unyudcSutab. 

Sivo pi danavain batva Sivaldkam jagiima lia. 

The Indian Antique) iy contains in Vol. XVI, pp. 161-156, a popular 
version of this legend, iu which tho hero is celh d Jil oidhma and Tulasi 
appears uj Vrndu. 

*• 860 ^ 6 idem IX, 24, 2b—3a i 

^^Tikh.rou^asya kavacam grhitvu Visiiumiiyayn. 

3(/ P lU)ai ' vidhnya tadrupam jngamn cat Lai erf ham. 





ON THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 

liB/Vvitli all the affection due to him as such, but eventual}' 
Jiscovered that she had been deceived by an impostor, and 
in her rage, owing to bis hard-heartedness, she cursed him 
so that he became a stone. Visnu had great difficulty in 
appeasing her, and in proving that whatever had happened, 
was due to previous fate, which had destined her to become 
the wife of Sarikliacuda in order to obtain afterwards 
Narayana as her husband 5 which she had herself desired in 
her previous birth; for after her death, which was imminent, 
her body would become the river Gandaki, and her hair 
would be turned into the Tulasi plant. Visnu, moreover, 
reunited with her in the Gandaki river, would be with her in 
the form of the Salagrama-stone, while the Gandaki would 
become a pure and holy stream, and known as such through¬ 
out the world. 80 


19 See ibidem IX, 24, 23b-25a, 28—36, 56—58: 

23b He nathate dayfi naati pasar asadrSaeya ca, 

24 chalena dlmrmabhangena mama svami tvayfi hatab, 
Pasanahrdayae, tvam bi d ayah in 5 yatal.i prabho. 

25 Tasmat pasanariipas tvam bhave deva bhavadliuna .... 

28 (Sribhagavan) : Tapaa tvaya krtam bhadre madarthe Bharate 

ciram, 

tvadarthr SaTikbacudusca cakara suciram tapab. 

29 Krtva tvam kaminim eo’pi vijahara ca tatksandt, 
adhuna datum ncitam tavaiva tapasah phalum. 

30 Idam tariram tyaktva ca divyadebam vidhaya ca, 

Ram'- rama may a Hard 1mm tvam ltamdsadysi bhava. 

31 Iyam tauur nadirfipai Gandakiti ca viisrnta; 
pdta supunyadii nriiiim punyc blmvatu BUarate. 

32 Tava kesasuiniidhrtfcca punyavrkao bhavisyati, 
Tulaflikesasambhiitii tulasiti ca vinruta. 

33 Trisu lokesu pujpauam patiamlm dr- apujano, 
pradbanarupa Tulasi bhavisyati varanane. 

34 Svarge martyr ca pa tale goldke mama samnidhau, 
blia\ a tvam Tulasi vrksavaWi puspesn sunnadi. 

35 GdlokO vi raja tire rase brudfivanS vane, 

Bhapdirf’ Oampufeavand ramye candanakanane 

36 Madhitvi krtaki kuuda mfilika malativaiu', 

vtUas te traivu bbaviitu punyastkanoan. punyadah # 0 
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. in fact tlie other Pur anas pay more attention to the 
penance of Gapdaki than to that of Tula si, the object of 
both being so far the same, as both penances are under¬ 
taken to obtain Visnu as a husband. In the \ 7 araha- 
purapa, however, Gandaki expresses a wish to become the 


mother of Visnu and tho same desire is mentioned in the 
Luksminarayanasaiiivada. 9 ° 3 The Padmapurana contains 


a story according to which Indra sent tlie nymph Manju- 
vac 91 to disturb tlie penance of the sag'e I > dasiras y who 


56 Ahain ca fiailarnpcna Gandakitirasanniclhau 
adhistlianam karisyilmi Bharate tava sapatah. 

57 Kotisaiikhyas tatra kitiis tiksnadam§trii varayndkaih, 
tacchailaknhare cakram kari yanti madiyakam. 

58 Ekadvaram oatuscakram van am al a v ibh ti s i t am, 
navinaniradukriraw Laksminiirayaja ibhidham. 

90 Gaa<}akyapi pura taptam varsanS-m ayntam vidho. 

SiraapamSsanam krtva vaynbhaksapyanantaram. 

Divyam varsasatam tepc Visunm cintayati tadii. 

Tat ah saksajjaganuatho Tlarir bhaktajanapriyah. 

Uvaca madhnram vakyam pritah pranatavat?alah, 

Gandaki tvam. pras&nno’smi tapasa vismito’naghe .... 

Tato himamsd, sa devi Gandaki lokutarini, 
pranjalib pranata bhfitva madhnram vakyam abravit. 

Yadi deva prasaimosi doyo mo vaiichito varah, 
mama garbbagato bhiitva Visno mntputratam vrnja. 

Tatab prasanno Bbagavan ointayamasa gopate, 
kim yiicitam nimnagaya nityam raatsangalnbdhaya. 

Dasyami yacitam ycna ldkanam bhava mokHanam. 

Ityevam krpayadevO niscitya manasa svavam 
Gan^akim avadat pritah Brim devi vac5mama. 

Salagramasilarnpi tava garbhagatab sad a. 

Ti«fchami tava putratvo bhaktanngrahakaranut, 
matBnnnidhy.it nadinam tvam ati^restlui bhavisyasi. 

Darsaniit Bpar&amit sniinat pa nut caivu' aguhaniit, 
harisyasi nmhapripam van nrnnnh kivasambhavam (Varahaptt'ana). 
In the Laksmliiarayano >i Niirayana or 'V i.’-ni says: 

Gandakitapasu hnsi \i; putratvcnii^ata vaynm. 

91 Asit atitakalpd vai munir Vcdaiira niahiiu, 

Oaiigatiro tapas tivram kurvau ldkasnkbavnham 

Tattapdhhitaoittcna Mahcndrcra nrpatmajn, 

presita M*rijuvng devi devakanyii manoharii • * 

Tatepui-sni-onmhoitnileham cn.-m jnSlv.i «• "-asymn mjnbulnipwam 
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he perceived her intention to distract him by her 
beauty from his penance, cursed her that she might 
become a river, but moved by her supplication that it was 
not her fault, she being only a servant of Indra, altered 
his decision in so far that she should become the holy 
river Gandakl, in which according to the curse of Brnda 
(or Tulasi) Visnu would be reborn as the Salagrama-stone. 

So much about the connection which unites the worship of 
tbo SalagrRma-stone with Vispu. Considering the compara¬ 
tively late date when Visnu was identified with the Sala¬ 
grama-stone, it must long before have attracted the attention 
of the aborigines and been used by them as an object of 
worship, with this difference, however, that they regarded 
it as representing the female energy, their highest deity. 
1 races' of this cult are in fact still extant, for various 
Salagramas are devoted to the principle of Sakti, when 
personating Bhavanl and Kundulim. 

How and when the Salagrama became the emblem of 
■Visnu is quite another question which is the more difficult 
to answer, when we consider the changes which Vispu, who 


t.iijiigau bubodha ciUmJnam anahga- 


tatkant Impart vi nidad h< • 

viddhani. 

Tatas tu krodhntdmrdksf, munir VndaCira malidn, 

:t. : ^ , i UmanStuiunam . a fi ip iin m m&hatapa 

Tarangasitalntara bhujadv.yuaumanvitii, 
firjiigarahrddini bbiitva viksijiantT mamdpari. 
Kamakuudv majjayantl ksvptukaina bhnvumbudhau, 
yannadiva Hatnuhrna tminadt bhava lit..mini. 

Kvam 6tiptii tu B.i dnvi Mnojurnk khinuamarmaa, 
prat.yuvaca niunimdini pruyudayapataL paddli. 
PttradhlnaBiui bhu Bmbuinu priticf^i am prakurvati 
vinayavatiata vilpi nn tp.trfiS prasidu mf\ 

Taddvfica inunib Hdnto uadi bhiit v.i .Intuirdanam, 
svodarf dbarayanti ca krtakrtyum jaimm knru. 
SalagrdmaCil.ilTipi Visain' tvuyi jntnayuli, 
tvidyuddvintnid Infer* mulitid-itn urnam ihn 
SaivaUd lUi'\juva*j d»*vT Ga iduki Knriuim vara 
tanySm \ i-. -mb ftlnnipi Briiddvip. f bribkfiva ha 
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Vedic Aditya, must have undergone in the estimation of a 
considerable portion of the Aryan population in India. 
However, so'much seems clear, that, at whatever period we 
are - inclined to fix the adoption of the SalagrEma as an 
emblem of Visnu, it must have been assumed at a consider¬ 
ably later day than tho linga, which was most likely in 
some way or other already known to the ancient Aryans of 
India us a divine representation, and we are the more 
justified iu this opinion, as the linga worship spread over 
the whole world, while that of tho Salagrama must have 
been originally confined to this country, even if the worship 
of this stone should be found existing beyond the borders 
of India, for the Salagnimarstone is a product peculiar to 
India. As a connection between Siva and the linga did 
not exist in tho earliest worship of Siva, the representation 
of Visnu by the SalagrEma-stone must eveu be ascribed to 
later period. The changes in religious dogmas and the 
acceptance of new emblems of worship ai’e of great histori¬ 
cal importance, however difficult it may be to account for 
them. 1 believe that the adoption of the Salagrama-stone 
by the \ aisnavas was made to mark their opposition to the 
worship of the linga, and, if this assumption is true, the 
Vaispava emblem must have been adopted at a later period, 
than was the linga by the Saivas. 


On this Modification of the Worship of Visnu. 

✓ 

And this is also the place to consider and allude to tl 
strange transformation which Vising the second person of 
the Trimflrto, lias undergone in the religious tenets of a 
very considerable, if not the most numerous, section of the 
Ihivhmanie community of India. No doubt Visnu repre¬ 
sents the preserving principle, end preservation can bo 
appropriately regarded as one of the chief qualities of 
the female principle. Yet there is still a great gulf between 
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the admission of the latter and the identification of 
Visnu with the female energy whicli the Smarta Brahmans 
revere in him. It is unnecessary here to lay stress on 
the various legends in which Visnu appears in the guise 
of the beautiful MflhinI/ 12 one of which is even directly 
connected with the origin of the Gandalu river and the 
Salagrama-stone—a legend which for its indecency is 
hardly equalled by any other I know—as there exists early 
and indisputable evidence on this point. 

In consequence of the sacredness of its text, of the 
highest importance is in this respect a mantra of the 
Rgveda X, 184, 1) which is repeated at the close of the 
wedding ritual. It is also found in a passage of the 
mantraprasna of the Krspayajurveda, i.e., in the fifth 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of the Apastambagrhya- 
sutra. Vispu is here mentioned in connection w r ith the 
female organ. This mantra goes back to a far distant age 
and is in consequonce significant as it prepared the mind to 
still more important modifications of the position of Visnu. 
The peculiar wording of theVedic text need not necessarily 
imply that Visnu is to lie regarded as the representative 


T1 ' re ° ° C T !onS are 8 P RC ' ft| ty noted when Vi ? nn appears as Mdhinl, 
one,H connected-with the ehtamt* of the ocean, the other with 
visit as a begging brahtnacurin in the Mruha forest, and the third with 
tho giant Bheemisura. Tim Sivomlu.sya relates these Agenda at some 
length. 

»* See RgvSda, X, 184, 1—3. 

1. Viinur yonim kalpayutu tva?tu riipfud pimsatu, 
a aiiicatn prajapatir dhatft garbbam dndbfitn to. 

2. Garbbam dhohi ainivali garbhnin dhobi nrasv.vi. 
garbbam to afivinau doviiva dhattum puskurji ; ,j... 

3. Dirawyayf arani yam nirmanl hnlo ativinft, 

trim te garbbam hnvunmho dasumo inn si efitavf*. 

(1. Vijnu may form the womb, Tvi.-jtii ' .rms, Praianati 

pom* in (tho nood), DlifitS tnav lnv on the. o il,o or’ *. 1 

SimvSli, grant germ o Snraevetl. Hit- two Aiivins, tho gods, may grant 
the germ with flower garland, 3. which will, gol.ion wood tho Afivins elicit 
i:.av thy germ v,o call for bringing i- forth in tho t mth month ) 
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of the yuni, because the word kalpciyatu can be explained 
as signifying taking care of, or protecting. 94 In the 
Rudralirdayopanisad, however, Visnu is identified with 
Uma, 95 who elsewhere is explained to represent the female 
organ. The above mantra is recited and addressed on the 
night of the nuptial ceremony to the bride and bridegroom, 
whon sitting on their bed. 

I need not specially mention that in the vedikct-linga the 
base immediately under the liriga is assigned to Visnu, and 
that Brahman resides beneath him. 

I deem it necessary to make these remarks in order to 
explain the various aspects in which Visnu can be and is 
actually viewed at present by the various Hindu sects. 


9 * Tlio common explanation is garbhadhanaksamam kardtu. 

95 Seo Rudrahrdaydpnnisad . 

Rudrasya daksinf* p&rsvb Ravir Brahma trayd’gnayal?. 
Vamaparsvd UmS devi Vis null So mu’pi to trayah. 

Ya Umu sa svavam Visuur yd Visnuh sa hi Candramah. 

Ye namasyanti Gdvindam te namasyanti ^ankaram. 

Yd rcayanti Harith bhakty-.i te’rcayanti Vrsadhvajam. 

Ye dvisanti Virnpaksam to dvisanti Janardanam. 

\d Rudram niibhijananti to na j tin anti Kdsavam 
Rudral; pravartate bijam bijayonir Jonardanah. 

Compare also the following sloknfrom the Ekakaardpanisad : 

lvam visvabhur yonipard’si garbhe kumftra eko visikhassudhnnva 
vitatya b&nam taruiiirkavarnam vyomiintarc bliaei hirauyagarbhah. 

The Vaidikagama ascribed to Para&mv contains the following versos in 
explanation to the above quoted Vodio mantra :— 

Visnur yonir id srutvu lihgapitham santinlum, 
adqntham bhavdd Braliman, Mayapiiham tu madhyamam, 

Urdhvii vedir Yisnupitham Visnur yonir it; srutih. 

With this compare the following sldku in the Maluibhurata, YnuSfiaana- 
parvan, XIV, 235 : 

Pullingam sarvam Isanam strilihgam viddhi cipy Umam, 
dvubhyiim t.anubliyJlm vyUptam hi car5caram id am jagat. 

It is not necessary to quote further evidence in support of those views; 
this fact should, however, not be overlooked, that the ^mtrtaa while 
regarding Yi§nu a a the representative of the female energy do not intend 
to throw any slur on the character of that deity, whom thoy rhcmselves 
duily worship with the greatest reverence. 
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is painted of a dark blue colour, with four hands, 
two of which are open and empty, for granting consolation 
and conferring gifts ; in the other two he holds a calcra 
and a sanhha, of which I have spoken already. On his 
head he wears a crown and on his forehead the KastQri 
mark. Uis w hole body is covered with pearls, jewels, gold 
and silver, and his garment is embroidered with gold, from 
the shoulders downwards garlands of flowers and of sala- 
grr.ma-stones encircle his body, while with his feet he rests 
on a lotus flower. 

As Vis^u lias retained his popularity among the people, 
his worship being very widely spread, and his thousand 
names uttered with piety by millions of his worshippers, 
the manifestations in which he is revered are also of neces¬ 
sity very numerous. Many non-Aryan superstitions, how¬ 
ever, have crept into his worship and are held sacred by 
his followers. Without entering now further into this 
subject, I wish to draw attention only to the adoration 
offered to him as Tirumala, Perunml, Vitthcblia, Venkoba 
(\ eukato a), or Ballaji and others. His connection also 
with the Aiyanftr legend proves the influence of the Gauda- 
Dravidian element, which had to be considered when 
expanding his worship among foreign non* Ary an tribes of 
the population. 

On Visnu’s Wives. 

Laksnn is the well-known and renowned wife of Visgu 
She possesses as Ylsnids Sakti all the female powers, and 
is specially famous as the goddess of beauty. As Malm- 
laksrnt she combines the eight kinds of prosperity and is as 
such called A$(alak$mi. These eight prosperities are (l) 
Mahulatyvil, the great Laksrni, that is herself, from whom 
the others depend; (2) Dhanalalc$mi y the goddess of wealth • 
(3) Dhdhyutaky.m, tho goddess of grain ; (4) Dhairyalahfmi, 
the goddess of venture; 5) Viralakfml, the goddess of 
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; (6) Vidyalakfmi, the goddess of wisdom; (7) 
Santdnalal'smij the goddess of progeny; and (8) Bhagya - 
lak§vm, the goddess of fortune. Laksmi is represented as 
the wife of Visrm at every avatara where he is regarded as 
married. As Laksmi she appeared in the avatara of 
Narasimha ; as Sltd in that of Rftma ; as Dliaraui (Bliumi) 
in that of Parasurama ; as Rukminl in that of Kpsna ; and 
as Padma when Yismi was an Aditya. According to one 
legend she was the daughter of Daks a or of Bhrg-u , while, 
according to another, she sprang from the sea of milk when 
the gods churned tho ocean to obtain the drink of immor¬ 
tality, or she with her friends arose from the amrta at the 
same time as the Amrtalihga came into existence. Laksmi 
is on account of this coincidence regarded as the sister of 
Siva. 96 

Visnu possesses also two other consorts, Bhumidevi and 
Nila. Tho former is the goddess of the earth and the mother 
of everything which exists on it. She is the prototype of 
humility and she carries patiently her burden. She is 
revered, especially in South India, and invoked as a 
witness of everything that happens on earth. She is repre¬ 
sented with two hands, one of which hangs down empty, 

06 Laksmi is described as an tirbsa . i Sakti in Vdvibhngaur a III, 6, 
49 — 51, and also ibide m IX, 1, 22 — 28. 

22 . Suddhasattvasvariip'. yd Padnra sd p&mra&tnmnab, 
sarvasampatsvarfipd eil tadadhistliat j-dOvatA. 

23. &&nt&tidantfl Santa ea snsild saivamongalu 
lobhamohakamaroaamadahaiikaravarjita. 

24. Bhaktdnnrakta patyu.'ua earvabbynsca paiivrata 
pranntulvft bhagavatali promnpStram priyamvada. 

25. .Survasasyatmika d<~vi jivaunpayarfipinl 
Maliarlak?mi6ca vaikunlbr pmiaend rata eati. 

2G. Svargc ca svurgalak .<mi£cu rftjalalcynisca rdjnsu, 
gjiioau gfhulftksmi^cn martyanflm grhipdm tatbft. 

27. SarvaprAuisu d’v.vyosn hubharitpa immdhnru 

p lit ini pa punyavatdm prabbdriipii nrpesn ca. N 

28. Yditijynriipfi vauij.im plpinam kabibAnkura 
dayarnpa ca knthita derdktii sarva^amiTmta. 




cry 
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die the other holds a lotus flower. Her skin is brown, her 
face red ; on her head she wears a crown, and she stands on 
a lotus flower. In her dress and ornaments she resembles 
the other goddesses. She is worshipped in the temples, 
her image standing on the left side of Visnu, while that of 
Laksmi is on his right. She may be connected with the 
Aryan Dliaram, Demeter or Ceres, or perhaps with the 
Gauda-Dra vidian goddess of the earth, who plays such an 
important part, especially among the Gonds. 97 

Nila is also called Nagnajitl, tho daughter of Nagnajit, 
the king of the Gandharas, she stands with BhQmi on the 
left side of Visnu. She is of green-colour and especially 
revered in the southern part of South India. 98 


CHAPTER XVI. 

On B/udva or Siva . 


General Remarks. 


Rudra, the howler or roarer, who, armed with a strong 
bow shoots fleet unerring arrows at the wicked, occurs in vari¬ 
ous hymns of tho Rgveda, either as a distinct separate deity 

"In tho BhBsfikfo, sbo is described as dark.brown.Td^ed With 
jewels and garments of different colours, seated on a lotus (or with four 
arms), wnh swelling breasts, with eyes like blue lilies carrying ears of 
corn and wearing a parrot. 

8yam3m vicitr£msnkaratuabhusanam 

Padm3saoam (or caturbliujain) tuiigupayddharanvitam 

Indivaraksim dhftaealimnnjarim (or nuvasiliniafijurini) 

Sukam dadhSnam vasudham bhajumahe. 



vaino 6m Bhum Bhiimyai nama iti : \3mam Bhumim tatraiva nim NMyai 
uama ili hariMvarnam Xilftm 6m sarv3bl.y6 bha-nvaddivyamahisibl'm} 
uai ■ . iti sarva bhagavaddivyamahi dssairmntaialj pranamet iti", as quoted 
in t.lio Gbpnl'i(lc£ik5fmik<'<ii. 

In D-vibhagarutu IX,i,936-06u VasundharS is described as possessing 
a superior share of Prakrti. 
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or as Agni. His energetic sons are tlie swift Maruts. Though 
generally appearing as a destroyer of men and cattle, lie 
is likewise revered as the greatest of physicians dispensing 
healing medicines. He is therefore also called the benevo 
lent and auspicious, or Siva; however, he is not mentioned 
in the Rgveda as Siva. 09 He is likewise called Sankara, 
the propitious, and revered as Bhava, a deified king, or the 
bowman Savva (who both are often mentioned together), 
as Nilakanlha or Nilagriva, whose throat turned blue by 
swallowing the poison at the churning of the ocean, as 
Girisa (Girrsa ), the lord of the mountain, as Pasupaii, the 
lord of cattle, and as Mahadeva or Mahesvara he is identi¬ 


fied with the supreme spirit, yea even with Visnu ; eventu¬ 
ally he is oven called the creator of Brahman and Visnu. 
He destroys the castles of the Asuras, he fights with Visnu 
as well as with Kr.si.ia, aud is worshipped by both these 
gods, as lie is also by Brahman. At times he is identified 
with Visvakarmau, when Visvakarmau appears as a mortal 
or of earthly origin. With the various forms of Rudra may 
be compared the various Rudras who are mentioned 
together in the Rgveda along with the Vasus aud Adityas, 
and, as in the case of Visnu, these different names represent 
different gods who in course of time have been all merged 
into the great supreme deity, the dread member ol the 
Hindu TrimQrti. By those who do not worship him, he is 
regarded as an offspring of either Brahman, Visnu or Krspa. 
In every Kalpa ho is, differing in color, born as a kuinara 
from Brahman. Siva is now generally represented white, 
though as Kala or Mahdk&la (time) he appears black. As 
Ardhandrlsa his body is half male, half female, uniting in 
himself the principles of generation. His body is sur¬ 
mounted by one or by five heads decorated with a crown. 
With these five faces which represent Brahman, \'m», 

This name may have also been given to RmUa 1 .iplu mi i\ ) 


mist#,. 
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i, Mahesvara and Sadasiva correspond the five actions 
ascribed to him. These actions are creation, preservation, 
destruction, vanishing and grace. 100 As Pancanaua 1 01 he 
has fifteen eyes, ten arms and hands, two hands are empty, 
with the four hands on the right he holds a deer, a lance, 
a tambourine and a sword respectively, and in those on the 
left a battleaxe, a trident, fire and a shield. When repre¬ 
sented with one face he has generally four hands, 102 two 


of which appear empty in a blessing and fear-forbidding 
attitude, while in the other two he carries an antelope and 
battleaxe, or a trident and a noose. His other emblems are 
a rosary, a boar’s tusk, a human skull, &c. He has three 
eyes, the third standing high in the middle of his forehead, 
representing as it were, the three varieties of time, the past, 
present and future. 103 On his forehead he wears three 


11,0 See Sari adarxanasang ralia, pp. 9G and 97 : 

Paficavidliam taikrtyam srKtisthilisarhharanatirobhavah 
tadvadanugrahakaranam proktam satatoditasyasya. (97) 
and: anugrohatirobhavadanalaksaimsthitilaksanodbhaYalaksanakr* 
tyapanoukakaranain. (9G) 

101 Siva is called, when represented with fivo faces, Paucamukha, Pail- 
cavaktra, Pancanana, Pane isya, etc. As no special templos arc dedicated 
to Rudra, Mali fa vara, and Sadasiva, these three are under the name of 
lavara revered aa ^iva ; :seu p. 385 on the five-faced litiga. 

10 * To Siva ere at different times assigned two, four, eight or ten arms 
and hands } his imago at Klcphanta representing him as Mahakala has 
eight inuii, two of which are broken, four hold a human figure, a sword, a 
Lupin aud a sacrificial bell, while the remaining two draw a veil, which 
covers iho sun and causes the destruction of the world. 

10:1 Assuch hois called Trikalajfta (also the name o / Krana), Xficaksas 
Trinayana (Triucyana . Trim tra, TrilGcana, Tryuk^a and Tryambaka. 
Similarly are Zeus and Jupiter culled Triophthalmos and Trioculus. 
According to a widely spread leg* nd Siwi placed a third eye on his fore¬ 
head to prevent a reoccurrence of iM nJamity which happened to tlie 
world once when Parvati in >A \y ' ovcnal Ms two eyes with her hands. 
Siva is described in the IKh'\bhngnr^ n III, U_i 3 j IX, 2, 83—88 and 
vl .- f where : 

11 Nirgatd hhagav£n Sfnnblmrvj* riidhuh trildcan&h 
pancanano dawabhujah krtasomart! ha*okharal 4 i. 
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parallel white stripes, tlie Tripundra or Vibhuti and a moon^s 
crescent near liis central eye. His body is decked with, 
jewels and gold and silver ornaments; as a neoklaco he wears 
a string of flowers or a serpent and over his shoulders hangs 
a garland of skulls. His abdomen covered with a coloured 
cloth, and a golden girdle encircling his waist, he stands 
with his two feet on a water lily. 

He goes under many names; the Mahabhilrata contains 
a thousand and eight of them, and manifold are the occupa¬ 
tions assigned to him, high and honorable as well as low 
and disreputable, for ho is styled the general of the gods, 
the king of the Bliutas, and also the lord of thieves, assum¬ 
ing indeed occasionally tho garb of the latter. In the braids 
of his hair he intercepted on his head the Ganga, which 
was descending from heaven and kept her there confined 
for some time until as Bh&glrathi she descended below to 
the earth. To preserve the gods lie swallowed, as already 
mentioned, the poison which was at the Kurma-avatara 
ejected by the serpent V&suki. To save the world from 
sudden darkness when Parvatl had covered his eyes, he 
placed a third eye on his forehead. To him as well as 
otherwise to Brahman is assigned the highest of the fourteen 


12. Vy agbracarmaparidb ano gajacarmdttanyakaI; 
parfinlraksau mahavlrau GajanannsaclSnanan. 

13. Si vena saba putrau dvau vrajamauan virejatuli, 
nandiprabhrtayas narvf* ganapit - 'a varaioa t<~. 

83. Suddhaephatikasiuikayah !aiakutiraviprabhah 
triadlapa i tiyadhard vya ghracarmanibard 1 Iurali. 

84. Taptako ucanavarnabhd jaiabharadharnh parah 

bbasmabhiisitagSi»ra«ca aasin ita i.i C andra:irklmra t.i, 

S5. 1 igambaru nilakaiithab fsarvabhu.janablidHitulj 
bibhrdddaks i ualmat On a rat noma 1 a m saga rh skrt &m, 

SB. Pvajapan padcavaktivna brnhnmjyotil.i sanatunam 
r.atyaevaiupain *nkrKna»j> paramaiuianain i-vonitn, 

87. Karauam karananam co aarvauiangalainiingukiiii 
j a n mamr ty u jur a vy f» dhis dkab 1 1 itih arn m pu ra u i. 

88. Bamstuyn im Ivor im iyum turn yatd nut\ ufijiu ribhidhal.i 
ratnasimhSeanb raniyb snmnva -a Hand; purnb. 
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-"worlds, or the seventh of the upper worlds commonly known 
as Satyaloka, the world of the good and virtuous.*®^ His 
favorite abode, in fact the paradise of Siva, is the top of the 
high Kail/tsa mountain, which is often frequented by Kubera. 

His power is supreme, and his vigor is increased by hymns. 
The most sacred Vedic text, the Gayatrl, has been adapted 
for his special glorification.* 0 5 A person who does not revere 

104 See Note 10 on p. 301. 

105 Those altered versions of the Guyatri are mainly extant in the 
Narayaulydpanisad (a portion of tho Taittiriya Aranyaka) and in the 
Lingapurana. In the former extract the deities invoked are: Rndra, 
Danti. Nandi, Sanmukho, Gannja, Brahman, Visnn, Narasimha, Aditya, 
Agm and Dnrgi (standing for Durga). The prayers in tho Lingapurana 
begm and end with Siva (Budraj and his wife Ganri (Durga), and after 
the verses in honour of his sons, vehicle and follower, come those concern¬ 
ing Visnu, Brahman and six guardians of tho quarters of tho world, with 
the omission of Kubera and Is'ana (Siva), instead of whom stand Rudraand 

urga. As I shall return to this subject I quote here in full those 
passages. 

Narayamybpanitad I, 5-7 (Telngu edition, pp. 824, 825) : 

1 urasasja vidmah sahasraksasya mahadevasya dhimahi tanno Rudrah 
piaeo ayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe vakratuntfaya dhimahi, tanno Dantih 
praco aya . atpurusaya vidmahe cakratundaya dhimahi tanno Namlih 
prac k ayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe mahasenaya dhimahi tannah San- 
i pracddayat. Tatpurusaya vidmahe suvarnapaksaya dhimahi 
tanno Qarudal> pracddayat. Vf-dutmanuya vidmahe hir'anyagarbhaya 
dhimahi tairno Brahma pracoduyat. Ngriiyanaya vidmahe vflsndeviya 
dhimahi tanno Visnuh pracddayat. Vajrannkhaya vidmahe tiksnudarii- 
stiaya dhimahi tanno A*« rnrl-.rthah praoodriyat. BhSsknrfiya vidmahe 
mahadyntikariiva dhimahi tanno Adilya), pracddayat. Vahivanarava 
vidmahe lalilayu dhimahi tanno Arjnih pracddayat. Ksty .yanaya vidmahe 
kanyakumilri dhimahi tanno Du rnih pracodayat. 

With respect to Katyayanaya and Durgih Sayana says in hig commontarv 
that the expression Katyayanaya refers to the worship of Durga that 
Dnrgi stands for Dnrgii, and that the Vedic language is not strict in if , 
forms (Durgarn prarthayatc Katyayanaya hi . . Durgih Durga 

lingadivyatyayah sarvntra chanduso drastavyal;). 

See Lingapurana II, 48, 4— 5 (Telngu edition, p. 396) : 

4. Saktinam sarvakat*ye§u ydnikundam vidhfyatd 

Gilyatrim kalpuyecchamboh sarvewam api yatnatah 

5. Sarve RndramSaja yasmat sahkscpopa .• adami vah. 

(Mantram. GjyatrlbhedSh:) 

Tatpurusaya vidmahe vagviSuddliaya dhimahi tannah Sivali pracddayat. 
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does not obtain final beatitude. 10 G He seizes bis victims 
at a sacrifice, and accepts even human creatures as offerings. 
He is shunned and feared in consequence of his violence 
and fierceness. He cursed and turned to ashes Kandarpa, 
the god of love j offended by Daksa, his father-in-law, he 
interrupted and nullified his sacrifice, and in the shape of 
Virabhadra cut off his head; he pulled out the beard of 


Ganambikayai vidmahe karmasiddhyai ca dkimalii tannd Gauri pracd¬ 
dayat. 

Tatpuru§aya vidmahe mahaddvaya dhimahi tanno Rudrah pracddayat. 
Tatpurnsaya vidmahe vakratundaya dhimahi tannd Ran till praoodayat. 
Maliasonaya vidmaho vdgvisuddhaya dhimabi taunah Skandah pracd¬ 
dayat. 

Tiksnasrngaya vidmaho vcdapadaya dhimabi tanno Vrsal.i pracodayat. 
Harivaktraya vidmaho rudravaktraya dhimabi tanno Nandi pracddayat. 
Narayanaya vidmahe Vasudevaya dhimabi tanno Viswuli pracddayat. 
Mabambikayai vidmaho karmaBiddhyai ca dhimabi tannd Laksmih pra¬ 
cddayat. 

Samuddhrtayai vidmaho vi.munaikena dhimabi taund Dhara pracddayat. 
Vainateyaya vidmaho Buvarnapaksaya dhimabi tannd Garudah pracd¬ 
dayat. 

Padmodbhavaya vidmahe vedavaktraya dhimabi tannali Sra>ta pracd. 
dayat. 

Sivasyajayai vidmahe devariipayai dhimabi taund Yaca pracddayat. 
Dovarajaya vidmahe vajrahastaya dhimabi tannah Sakrah pracddayat. 
Rudranetraya vidmahe saktihastaya dhimahi tannd Vahnih pracodayat. 
Vaivasvataya vidmahe dandahaataya dhimahi tannd Yamah pracodayat. 
Nisacaraya vidmahe khadgahastaya dhimahi tannd Niritih pracddayat. 
Suddhahast^ya vidmahe pasahastaya dhimahi tannd Varunah pracodayat. 
Sarvapranaya vidmahe yastihastaya dhimahi tannd Vaynh pracddayat. 
Sarvesvaraya vidmahe Sulaliastaya dhimahi tannd Rudrah pracddayat. 
Katyayanyai vidmahe kanvakumaryai dhimahi tannd Durpra pracddayat, 
Evam prabhidya gayatrim tattaddevammipatah. 

Professor Albrecht Weber first drew attention to these Gayatris in tin? 
first volume of his Indisrhc Studien, and Dr. ,T. Muir has treated on ibis 
subject in his Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. Ill, pp. 203, 2G4, and Vol. IV. 
pp. 425— 430. 

106 Sivapujam vina jautdh muktir naiva bhavet bhuvi (Siltasanihita). 
Siva is addressed by his worshipper with the following pray*’r 

Vande Sambhum Umapatim euragarum, van dr jagatkarojwui, vande 
paunagablidsanam migadharam, vande paiiinam patim, vande flurynaa- 
sahkavahninayanuin, vande mukundupiiyam, vande bhi’.laajuna^rijMii 
ca varadum, vauclc Sivam Sahkaram 
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Biifgu who had offended him by his laughter, he tore out 
the eyes of Bhava after lie had felled him to the ground, 
and beat out the teeth of Ptisan who, while laughing, had 

shown liis teeth. 1 0 7 

* 

Siva is worshipped all over India. In the North he is 
leveled in the Himalaya, who, personified as the god of the 
mountain, is the father of his wife Uma or Parvatl. At 
Gangadv&ra, where the earthly Ganga breaks through the 
mountain peaks, his shrine is crowded with pious believers. 
Celebrated temples of Siva are in Grharna in the West, in 
Kalinga in the East, and Soutli-India abounds particularly 
in sacred places devoted to his worship. If the number of 
localities and of shrines dedicated to Siva affords an estimate 
of the exteni of his popularity, he must be certainly con¬ 
sidered the most generally revered god of the Indian pan¬ 
theon, and his worshippers rank among the most powerful 
portiou of the Indian population. This popularity Jie also 
owes greatly to the qualities ascribed to him, qualities which 
appeal particularly to the sympathy of the aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants. And in fact of all the three gods of the TrimOrti 
it is Siva, who, by his intimate connection with the 
earth, represents chiefly the Non-Aryan or Turanian 
clement in the Hindu theogony, and he does this in 
n capacity of h>rd id the mountain and master ot Uio 
I he worship of the ancient Gnuda-Dravidians 
wa8 Jt ’* i-tll> celebrated on mountain tops, his wife 
lVrvatl was the mountain goddess /car' egox>')v, while 
to their son Subrahmnnya are sacred all the hills and 
mountain peaks. 

J o Siva are ascribed t woutj-five various forms or folds, and 
according to theLiflgapmana also twenty-eight avatteas. 1 


<SL 


With thia legend w connected the " custom of cookiJTrico iu 

i " tUo *** ***?• i, ‘ **»*mm« u«* ,L;, 


tsv-lswi, c.uijakalyaim, liluk-a. m, >U uol; ,, llIuWiaiH , Kg , nmardan „ 
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~en worshipping Siva, his followers draw with ashes 
of cowdung the Yibhuti on their foreheads, and place in the 
middle of the second line a black dot or aksata. They also 
besmear their bodies with sandal-powder and hang a rosary 
of rudraksa-berries (rudraksamala) round their necks. Siva 
is, however, principally adored in the form of the linga. 

On the Linga . 


I lie emblem of his worship is the linga. Its origin in 
India is shrouded in mystery, and the opiuions of compe¬ 
tent scholars are greatly divided whether to ascribe to it 
an Aryan or a Non-Aryan source. 

I here occur in the Rgveda two words which have been 
connected with the linga, the terms sisnadevUh and 
vaitasa , 1 00 No competent authority applies the expression 
sisnadevah to the Non-Aryans, as if the god they adored 
was the sisna or membr-um virile. The commentary ascribed 
to Bay ana gives as its meaning unchaste men, though we are 
not compelled to abide by this rendering. Professor von 
Ruth translates it in German as Schwanzgotter , implying 
b y this expression, that the original term should be taken 
sarcastically as priapic or sensual demons. 8iina signifies 
also tail. 11 ° 


J npimilmrana, Jalundharakurana, Mahalibga, DaksadhvftrahaiJinavfi a- 
hhadrn, Sarabhendra, Ardhanansvara, Bralnunsirf.harana, Kankaladhara, 
Kbandeavara, Vi.apana, Cakradaua, Gamaa, Sdmaskanda, Nat^a, Sukba- 
murti, raksiuainiirti and Gnitgiidhara. Compare Note 2 1 , p. 3U8. 

About the Avutaraa see Lib gap nr an a, VII, .‘k 35, and XXIV. Thcso 

28 avat aras arc: Sveta, Sutiira, Dai a ana, Suhbtra, Kabkn ,a, Ldkaksi. 
Joigi^avya, Dadiiiva liana, Ksabka. Muni, Ugra. Atri, Subalaka, Gautaina, 
\ edasirsa, Gokarna, Guha vasin. Sikhandablit r, Jaeunalm. Attalnum, 
XViruku, Laiigalin, Mahakaya, •Sulin, JM unfits vara, Saidsnu, Sduiabarniaii 
and Lakulin. 

100 See about iitna. ccnU Rgveda VII, 21, 5 amt X. DO, 3, and about 
vaii'i-n Rgveda X", 05, 4 and 5. 

110 >S.iyu • e . v v.u ' i I i Miun i i 

ili si'nadevnli, abrahmueury.ih ifyartlmh, tat Ini ea Vaska'i . . si^iadevab 
abvahmj'e'a yah.” /P- ? •, (I, < oimnonl'Uor on ih<* Nuukip. explains 

* >' -ic V ah by *i4m na uityam evu prakimubhih t : J lea . • kum kndnuta 
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The word vaitasa , reed, occurs in the conversation 
between UrvasI and PurQravas twice euphemistically in 
the sense of membrum virile . However much light these 
expressions may throw on the moral and social character of 
the ancient Aryans, they throw none whatever on the 
nationality of the linga worship, which according to its 
very nature need not have been confined to any particular 
tribe or race. 

The Rev, Dr. Stevenson 111 in various essays and espe¬ 
cially in that entitled the Ante-Brahmanical religion of 
the Hindus was one of the first to suggest that the 
worship of Siva, and especially his worship in the form of 
tlie Linga was of Non-Aryan and not of Aryan origin. He 
pointed out that “ Siva is not named at all in the ancient 
<( Hymns of the Veda, and therefore we have no evidence 
“ that such deity was worshipped by the ancient Brahmans. 
“ Although Rudra must be held as identified with Agni, 
<c Agni cannoi be identified with the Siva of the Puranas. 
• f The place that Siva now occupies in the Saiva system, 
iC and Vishnu in the Vaishnava, was held in aucient times 
u by Soma. How very different the rank attributed to 
“ Rudra is, and how clearly he is identified with Siva in 
u the Linga Purina, the composition of one of his sectaries, 
“ appears from every page. That Daksha considered that 


usafce arautfun kannauyutBrjya. See Jaska's Nirukla herauegegeben von 
Rudolph Roth, Gottingen, 1852, p. 47 ; “ Die (jis'nadeva, wie es scheint ein 
spottender Name fin* goechwiinzte odei- woltustige Domonen.” Professor 
A. Ludwig translates sitinadex:a by “Phallus vererer.” For sisna in the 
sense of tail see Kgveda I, 105. 8. 

‘ 11 See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. VIII, pp. 330-339. 

In the Sanatkumarasarnkitd we tind the following verses: 

Kim kartavyam raanuayena jagatk inuiapujanam 
fiisndpasthakiiijnayam jagatkaranam aiSvaram, 

Murtitrayaikyara vijiioyam sarvavedatmakam param 
hq pa).ipi< ham sandliytteu si vali hgaru samai-qayf t. 

ViBvarupd mahesinae tena pnauti Saiikarai?. 
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e had all the Rudras present with him, though he had 
“ not invited Siva, and that none of the ancient Munis 
cc except Dadhicha, looked on Siva as possessing any right 
“ to a share in the sacrifice, and that, moreover, his sacred 
<( rites were not performed after the Brahmanical method. 
“ If it is impossible to identify Siva with any of the gods 
“ of the Veda, much less is it possible to trace any connec- 
“ tion between the symbol of the Linga, under which he 
“ is usually adored, and any of the ancient Brahmanical 
“ emblems. There is an obscure intimation in the Linga- 
“ Purana itself, that the worship of the Linga was only 
“ introduced at a late period. Our conclusion from these 
“authorities in reference to the worship of Siva is strength- 
“ ened by the fact, that the sacred places considered as 
“ the peculiar residence of Jyoti-Lingas, are generally in 
“ the south and north-east of India, at a great distance 
“ from the originally Brahmanical Settlements, to the 
“ north of the Ganges and west of the Sarasvati, none 
“ being nearer than Mount Abu in Gujarat; and that the 


“ south of India is almost the only place where the sect of 
the Lingayats abounds; and that in the south and east 
“ of India the worshippers of Siva and his incarnations, 
<c are far more numerous than those of Vishnu, while in the 
“ north-west the contrary is the case. That the Linga is 
“ not originally a Brahmanical object of worship, seems to 
<e me very evident by a fact that I have not seen noticed, 
“ but which as far as the Marathi country, where Saivas 
“ greatly prevail, is concerned, I can vouch for from an 
c< extensive observation; it is, that no Brahman officiates 
“ in a Linga temple. The Brahmans alone officiate as 
c< image dressers in the temples of Vishnu, and of all the 
(c gods connected with the ancient Brahmanical worship; 
“ but for the temples of the Linga, a distinct order oi men 
u originally of Sudra origin, have been set apart, and form 
“ now a separate caste under the name u Gurava. 
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L'lio late Professor Christian Lassen thought that the 
lihga was an emblem peculiar to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of India, as it is particularly used by Siva's worshippers 
in South India, and because Brahmans never officiate in 
South India as priests in such linga-temples . 1 11 - He fur¬ 
ther speaks of a goddess Mahasalui, the mother of the gods, 
which is revered in the shape of a lihga or of a Phallus . 11 5 
I he word Mahasaha appears to stand for Mahisahu, a popu¬ 
lar form for Mahipaghm , slayer of the demon Mahisa, which 


is an epithet of Durga; however, I do not know anything 
about her connection with the lihga-worship. Professor 
Lassen's opinion was mostly founded on the statements of 
the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. The Rev. Dr. Hermann, in his 


1, 2 See Christian Lassen’s Ivlische Alterihumskundc , Vol. T, pp. 924j 
925 (old edition, p. 783) ; “ (Jiva ist auch ein Vertilger der boson Goister. 
Dio Verelirung dieses Gottea unter dem Bilde des linga , des Phallus, wird 
schon in melircren Stellen des grossen Epos erwlihnt. Dn dieses Symbol 
besonders bei den Verehrern dea^'iro im fmdlichon Iiulicn im (lol.raiirhe 
ist, hisst sicb verniuthen, dnss os bei don Urbewohneru eich vorfand uud 
erst, spiiter auf (lira, ubertragen worden ist. Was dafur spricht, ist dieses, 
da.ii nocli jetzl die Brahmuueu des SUdens nie bei Tompeln, in welohem 
das hnja verehrt wird, das Amt des Priesters annebmen.” Compare 
ibidem, Vol. IV, pp. 233, 237, and (517 : - Die Verehrang des ftra ziihlt in 
dem grossen Gebieteitn Nordendes Vindhya jetzt wenigeifrigo AnliUnger, 
obwohl esi cine bodentende A ahl von ihm geweiheten* Tempoln giebt, in 
denen ei* in der Gestalt des linga odor des Phallus angobetet wird; cine 
Auennhme bildet nur sein Tempol in Benares, wo or den Namon Vi$vcrvam 
d. h. Herr dos Alls, fiihrt. Dagegen wnltet heut zn Tagr dor Knit dieser 
Gotthcit in Dekhun vor.” 

113 Jbidehi, Vol. JV. p. 205: " Forner in dom Dienste der Boll und der 
Mahasaha genannten Gbttimn n; das Pest der er-don Giittin ist einem Kar- 
neval iihnlich; die zweite Got tin gilt als Mutter dor Gutter und wird in der 
Gestalt eines linga Oder eines Phallus angobetetThe Rev. F. Kitted in 
his excellent essay Cebcr den Ur. prang des LingakitUus in Indicn, Manga¬ 
lore, 1B76, remarks on pp. 9, 10: “ Mit Bc/ug anf die im Nordwestlichcn 
Dekhan verehrfce Gbttin Mahasaha must der Schreiber dieses bekonnen, 
class ei* eine solnlie niolit kennt, wie os auch Andcrn aussor ihm gelit! 
Der Naipe selhst ist indese Sausorit: * ;io die milch rig aushult/ odor : ‘sio 
die miiehtig siege.’ Dicker rmstmul deufcet auf einon amcha character,” 
The Marathi Mahu-a stands for the Sanskrit Mahiso. 
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in of Ziegenbalg\s Genealogy of the Malabar Gods, 
supported the opinion of his predecessors and tried to 
strengthen the argument in favor of the Non-Ary an origin 
of the liiiga by the statement that Havana, the representa¬ 
tive of the aborigines of South India was according 
to the TJttardkdnda of the Ramaya^a, a staunch votary of 
the linga, carrying in fact always with him a golden 
linga which he worshipped with incense and flowers. He 
also refers to the legend according to which Ravana was 
waylaid by Ganapati at Gokarna when he was on his way 
to Lanka and compelled to leave the Prai^a-Linga, which 
he had extorted from Siva by his severe penance at the 
first named place on the Western coast . * * 111 I have alluded 
to this story previously and given the version supplied by 
the lato Hon. Yisvanath Nar&yan Mandlick, and I also 
referred to an account contained in the Archaeological 
Siuwey of India concerning the temple of Mahadeva 
R&vanesvara at Baijnath in Bengal . 115 

114 See Oenealogie der Malabarischcn Goiter . .von Bart^iolomacns 
Ziogenbalg, erster Abdruck besorgt durcli Dr. Wilhelm Germann, Madras, 
1867, p. 156, Note: “Von Havana dem Vertreter der sudlichen Urcin- 

woliner wird in Uttarakauda Hamayanam erwiihnt, dass uberall wohin er 
ging, ein goldnes Linga mit ihm getragen wurde, welches er mit Weih- 
rauch und Blumen verehrte. Ferner die Sage, nacli welcber Vinayaka in 
ctwaa bubisebor Weise dem Havana die iiblichc Verebruug abzwingt, zoigt 
ibn uns ein Linga nach Lanka bringend (freilieli angeblich von KailSsa), 
der Tempol weloliea Linga jetzt Gokarna heissen soil (Saiva Sam. V, V, 

III. Fr. 18 ff). Also Havana erscheint immer mit dem Linga.” 

Another Rdcnna, the son of Indrajit, the third kiug of Kasmir after 
Gdnanda III (perbapB identical with King KanPka of the Saka era) 
erected the Yatesvura linga. 

115 See above, pp. 136—188. I have alluded there to the legend given 

in the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. VIII, pp. 118 -145, and ns it 
contains some peculiar items, I now quote it below : “ RSvuna used daily 
to go to Uttar. i Kbaud:' {sic ! ! !) to worship Siva. Oik day he wont there, 
and in thu exuberance of physical strength ho shook the mountain, dis¬ 
turbing Parvati. Having done this, ho wont towards Siva e abode to 
worship j when he approached, Nandi forbade l\is ao and 

Pamui were asleep together. Rivunn, however, was not to be denied; 

49 






Dr. John Muir and the Rev. F. Kittel were, according to 
my opinion, the first to point out tho error of these views, 


be told Nandi that he being in the place of a son to Siva, there was no 
harm in his going in at anjr time. Saying this and pitching away Nandi 
to a distance, ho entered. Siva was much pleased at his courage and firm 
iaith, and desired him to ask a gift. Ravana said, ‘ It is along distanco for 
me to come daily from Lanka to worship you here, he pleased to go to 
Lanka and abide there.’ Siva consented on tho condition that Havana 
was to carry him all the way, without for a moment setting him down. 
Havana gladly took up the lingam, and proceeded, when ho arrived at 
Lajhuri village, near the place where the temples stand (the village is now 
known as Harlajhuri), he felt it necessary to go to the fields ; ho could not 
carry the lingam with him and pollute it, and he was cogitating what to 
do. In this emergency Vishnu, who saw that if Havana succeeded in 
carrying Siva to his kingdom he would becomo invincible, assumed the 
guise of a poor Brahman, and being accosted by Ravana, and requested to 
bold the lingam for a few minutes, while he went a Bhort way, the pre¬ 
tended Brahman agreed. Havana now made over the lingam to tho 
Brahman, and went aside. While Ravana was engaged, the Brahman 
quickly walked away with tho lingam, arriving finally at tho spot, whero 
the great temple stands, there ho act the lingam down and vanished. 
Ravana on returning at the expiration of the whole day (for Varuna had 
entered into him and occupied him all that time in letting out the sea of 
waters within him) found tho Brahman gone. After eomo search he 
found tho lingam, but on attempting to lift it up, Siva reminded him of 
the agreement between them and refuged to stir. Havana enraged, 
pressed the lingam down, Baying, ‘Since you wont go to Lanka, goto 
Pcttula instead. This is the mark which exists on the summit of iho 
lingam to this day. The lingam thus established became known os 
Mahadco H^ vanes vara. In course of timotl o site of tho lingam wo® over¬ 
grown with jangal, and no one but a poor gwala knew of its existence. 
This man, Baiju by name, used to dwell in the vicinity, living on roots 
and fruitB ; he was or do rod by Malmdev in a vision to worship him ; tho 
poor man accordingly used to bring Bel leaves for the worship daily, but 
hnving no vessel to bring water, used to bring water for the libation in his 
mouth. This strange libation, however, did not, please Siva, who after 
muc i paiient endurance, complained to USvuua of tho gwala’s treatment 
Havana came, washed the lingam with water from Ttarichvar, and ordained 
that thenceforth none bnt Ganges water from the Tirthas of Uaridwar 
G tngotri, and Da? isumoth [ Ajodhyn) vus to be poured* -n the lingam. Siva 
at last waapleased with tho untiring devotion of Baiju Gwfila, and offered 
to give him any gift ho should ask. The independent gwfiIn replied 
grant that henceforth my name should precede yonra. From that day, the 
lingam known as BSvaucawaro cam© to bo kuowu BaijnStb.” 
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as tlio worship of the lihga is concerned. The extent 
of the area in which the lihga cult prevails at present, 
cannot he adduced as a reason, that it did not previously 
exist elsewhere or that the lihga was not worshipped in the 
north-west and north, hut only in the north-east and in the 
south of India. As a proof that the lihga was worshipped 
in the north hy Aryans, may he quoted the sage Tandi 
who revered Mahadeva in the Krtayuga on the Himalaya 
mountain, and Upamanyu, who visited the hermitage of 
Tai^di, and was one of the most fervent believers in the 
divine power of the lihga. But also many holy lihga 
shrines in the south are ascribed to or connected with holy 
Aryan sages and heroes. The sage Rsyasrnga revered 
thus the lihga of Candraselchara in a temple near Srhgeri- 
matliam in Mysore; the Sciptakuflsvaralviga at Narvem in 
the Portuguese territory of Goa is by the legend ascribed 
to the Saptarsis; tho RdmaUnga at Ramesvaram is said to 
he erected hy D&saratha Rama, and a great number of 
lihgas in the Konkana country were established by Para- 
sur&ma. 110 

With respect to Havana, even if ho is at times reviled as 
a Ratsasa, it must not be forgotten that he is through his 
grandfather Pulastya, the great grandson of Brahman, that 
he obtained his power, though he abused it later on, by 
his pious penance, and that in spite of the unholy life ho 
led, he was burnt according to Bralimanical rites. If 
Ravaua is on tho othei- hand regarded as the representative 
of the aboriginal population, and 1 quite agree in this view, 
he may well have been a worshipper of §iva, as Bhfitv.in or 
Bhiitanathci , the lords of the demons or ghosts, but I believe 
that his representation as a worshipper of tho linga, is a 


See Original 8an*lr\{ Tc y tc , by J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.» I'h.P.,\ol. 1.1, 
pp. 202, 301,1V, pp. 180—196, 406—420, ami L\bcr don i. -•> >ng & , 
f ingahult'is vo:i F. Kittcl, pp. 2, 4—8. 



so far 
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later addition, though it is to be found in the 
of the II am ay ana. 117 


<SL 

Uttarakaijda 


The Paulastya Havana stands besides not alone in his 
worship of Siva, for the Asura Ban a is also mentioned as a 
devoted follower of Siva together with the cowherd 
Cauda . 118 

The existence and worship of Siva as a great Brahmani- 
cal Hindu deity is no less a matter of historical certainty, 
than is the fact that Siva had been separately revered for 
a considerable length of time, before he was connected 
with the linga. The origin and development of the cult 
of Siva as the chief of the demons, or Bhfitas, is no doubt 
mainly due to the Non-Aryan demon worshipping popula¬ 
tion of India, yet, howevor many Non-Aryan elements are 
mixed with the present Saiva religion, its association with 
the linga need not be due to Non-Aryan influence. For 
it is a remarkable and indisputable fact, that, while the 
Non-Aryan aborigines arc on the whole throughout the 
country adherents of the worship of Sakti , or female 
energy, as exemplified by their adoration of Gr&madevatfts, 
a worship which united with that of the ghosts, demons or 
devils, fills the mind of terrified man with an indescriba¬ 
ble awe of the mysterious forces of nature contained in 


the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, an awe which 
manifests itself in the reverence paid to serpents, trees and 


The ylokaa in tho L Uarukamlu of the IlurnDyaiui 'XXXI, 12, 13)arc- 
Yatra yatra civ yati ema Ravaao raksasosvuruh, 
jainhiinndumuYaui linga in tatratntra ym.i nfyato. 
Balukavediniadbyu tu tullingom sthapya Ravanah. 
arenvam ana gandhaia cu puspaig c§irirtagandhibhil». 

After Die performance of tho Uiucayaianapfiju, tho remaining 
portion^ of the offering arc presented to Siva T y attendants with thin 
half verse: 

Ba-m-Ru vana-Caudesa-Naudi-BhriLigiritailayalp 
XniHli is tho ton of the BrSInoau Silida n.l BbW.gi, an incarnation of 
ftSyatri, in a dancer in tho hoaven Kailsts. 
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stones,—there exists hardly any evidence to show that 
these same people worshipped the linga or the organ of 
generation, and even at the present day we cannot point 
out any aboriginal tribe, who has retained intact its national 
customs, as revering the Phallus. On the other hand it is 
well known that in all the famous lihga-temples' in South- 
India at least, if not in the whole of India, the priestly 
office lias been and is still filled by Brahmans, and yet it is 
well known that Brahmans do not like, as a nile, to have 
anything to do with the administration of the property of 
Siva; an illustration of this antipathy supplies the Tamil 
proverb Siva sottu Jculanasanam , the property of Siva is the 
ruin of a family. 1 19 

Such linga temples are spread all over India in great 
numbers. Among these are celebrated the Kedaresalinga 
on the Himalaya, the VaidyancLthaliiiga at Deograh in 
Bengal, the VisvesvaraUnga in Benares, the Mahakalalmga 
and Amaresvaralinga in and near Ujjain in Malva, the 
Orukaralinga on the Narmada, the So/)usvaralinga at 
Somnath in Surastra, the Tryamlalcalinga near Nasik and 
the B h linos ah ka ra linga near the source of the Bhima in 
Maharfistra, the MahabalHvaraliftga at Gukarna in Kanara, 
the Mallilcarjunalwga at Srisaila in Karnul, the Ramalihja 
at Kamesvaram in Madura. L'lie south of India possesses 
moreover five holy lingas representing the five elements 
earth, prihivij water, op,fire, t< jas, wind, vayu and air, akasu, 
respectively at Kftnci or Kanjivaram, Jambukesvaram or 


llu Soo Ziogenbaly iu Dr. Derm a nil’s edition, p. :il : “In den Pagoden 
darf Niemand anders dem Linga opD in, a Is nur Brahmanen, donn solclio 
I igur Btebt im allerinuersteu oder heiJigaten der Pagude.” With rcBpoct 
• J ^ >r - Stevenson's remark tliat no Brahmans officiate iu linga wldle they 
do in \ ia(m temples Dr. Muir observes loco citato IV, p. 407 (Noto) : “ This 
distinction does not, I think, exist in Northern India. In the temple of 
\i5vcb\u -a, at Benares, the officiating priests, if I urn not ink.taken, are 
Brahmans The sarao is the impression of FrofeeBor Fitz-Bduard Hall, 
Tvith whom 1 .have communicated on the subject.” 
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vanaikaval between Tricliinopoli and Srlrahgam, Tiru- 
vaipjamalai or Arunacala, Kalaliasti and Chidambaram. 120 


There exists, it is true, a particular and widely-spread 
sect of worshippers of the linga, the so-called Lin gay at s, 
a sect which arose about the end of the twelfth century 
and which mainly consists of Non-Aryan SQdras, but the 
founder of this sect was a Brahman, the famous Basava, 
who left his caste in order to teach to Sudras and to 
despised Holeyas the doctrine of Siva and the linga, and to 
elevate them after their conversion to respectable castemen 
or kulajas. 121 


u Compare F. Kittel’s Lingakultus , pp. 5,6; the Indian Antiquary , 
^cl. II, p. 15. where a Gautamesalihga of unknown place is mentioned 
among tin; twelve lingas, while the Mahabalc .svaralihga at Gdkariui is 
omitted, hrnwrur in Tanjore claims also the akasalihga. 

iai See Kev. F. Kittel’s Lingakultua, pp. 11, 12 : “ Zu Endo des 12ton 
JaLikundertfl bildote sich, nach deiu Sturzo dor westlichen CSlukya- 
Fynastie, in Kalya na die tiekte der Lingoytas (der jetzigen Reclmung nach 
Sudras) in opposition gegen bestehende Heterodoxio (bauddha und jaina) 
und Orthodoxic; und in iliren zahlroichon Linga-Tempcln fnDgircn keiue 
Brabmanen. In den alten, d. h. brahmaniaohen, Liuga-Tcmpeln dagegen, 
siiid die pujiiris ausschliesdich Brahmanen odor Aryas; and in dioee 
Liiiga-iempel, z. B, dor zu Gokorna und alle die obgenannten, Bind es,. 
welche zu allgemcincr Beruhimhc.it gelangt Bind. Auch Lihgiiytus 
kbnnc ii sie hesnehen, aber diirfen niebt hinein ; < s sekoint aber, dass zur 
Zeit der ersten K Sekfce in diosei tog ein l, 

staufand; and pp, 31, 32, 33 ? li Um gleieli etwaigen Vermuthungen in 
•licuer Beziehnng vorzubeug. n, bringen wirb atsacho herein, does 

nacb gcBehichtlichon Zeugniseon uotL i>» Bey inn dcs 13. Jahrhvndert > 
j*i Chr. die auarischen Sndrns, v.n-J llolvyox (d. i. Unreine, die unter don 
Sudras stehen) in Kalyuna unter dom jaina*vaisbnava Kbnige Bijjala I als 
KlauHon keine Linga-Verehrcr waron, der Btiftor der lihgnyta Sekte aber, 
Basava, ciu gobori or B rah mane, auf Kosten seiner Waste und seines Rufa 
cs darauf nnlegte ihnen dadorch, daflB or -do /.u colchen, respect ive 
Lingaytas , mnehte, nine hohere Stclluug in der Gcsellschnft zu geben . 

Bit Tcndenzdea Basavapuriina ist darzuthuu, daea Baoavu das Prixilcgium 
dor Ary as vnmittelhure TAnya-Verchn r sein t auch auf die Anaryoa 
ausdeUncn, odor daa Lihga zum G* incingut Aller niachen wollte, wenn 
t ich meiM au» ftectircriachru Iliickaid..* n. Eb war der ent© und let’A* 
derartige v erBUC }, j» 
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Though we possess no irrefutable proof that the aucient 
Aryans of India were acquainted with the worship of the 
organ of generation, or that, they worshipped it themselves, 
the circumstance that the word Uhga which is now r gener¬ 
ally used in this meaning, is not found in this sense in the 


earlier Sanskrit writings, but in those belonging to a later 
period, and that as applied to the divinely revered repre¬ 
sentative of Siva, the term lihga occurs only in some not 
very old portions of the Sauptika-, Santi and Anusasana- 
parvans of theMahiibharata, in the last part {UttaraJcarida) 
of the Ramayaria and in similar places, 122 does not offer 
sufficient evidence to assume, that the aucient Hindu Aryans 
were not acquainted with, or did not worship, the Phallus. 

It is equally difficult to state when the lihga cult became 
prevalent in India, as it is to fix the time when the worship 
of Siva coalesced with that of the lihga. That Siva was 
revered in the form of the lihga in the North before the 
first century B.C. appears pretty certain, for this worship 
seoms to have been the state-religion in Kasmlr in the time 
oi King Kaniska. However, as India had for three cen¬ 
turies been then already subject to Grecian influence, and 
as the Phallus-worship prevailed among the Greeks, it 
was possible that the Hindus obtained it from their con¬ 
querors, yet no evidence exists to prove such an assertion. 

In fact the worship of the male member was known all 
over the world. The Phoenician legend of Adonis, the 
Phrygian of Athys, the Egyptian of Osiris (or perhaps of 
Khem), and many others of a similar kind bear testimony 
to this fact. Phe Hebrew custom of circumcision represents 
originally a like idea. Derived no doubt from Egypt, it 
oilers an example liow a simple surgical operation can bo 
tiansformed into a religious performance of the highest 


Seo Slul flktit.W6rterbuch \un 0. DotliJiuck, ajid it. Kotli . \ ol. VI, 
p. 510, under lihja. 
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sanctity by establishing it as a sign of a covenant between 
God and the house of Abraham, thus depriving this cere¬ 
mony of every taint of indecency and lasciviousness. And 
in a similar manner the cult of the wiembrum virile was also 
viewed by the wise men and priests of Egypt, and by the 
esoteric lirtga worshippers of India, with many of whom it 
:s unconnected with sensuality. The common mass on 
the other hand takes everywhere delight in the exhibition 
of coarse and vile practices to which must be counted the 
indecent Phallic processions in Egypt, Groece and Italy. 

McdampOs, the son of AmytheOu, introduced according to 
Herodotos the worship of Dionysos, and the procession of 
the Phallus first from Egypt into Greece, 123 where it 
degenerated, as was also the case in Italy, and filled the 
streets of the towns and the lanes of the country with 
crowds of riotous men and lascivious women, so that those 
processions had eventually to bo suppressed by legal 
measures and by main force. 

civn, iu sold to bo morn pleased by being worshipped in 
the form of the lihga, than by any other adoration, as he 
declared to Aivatthaman. 13 4 Tradition has it that Siva 
assumed first the shape of tbo lihga in the contest which 
took place between Brahman and Visnu, and at the day of 
Sivaratri he appears in the form of the Malialihga. 

There exist on the earth seven various species of lingas 
which are called after Brahman, the Gods, Rsis, Siddhas’ 
Raksasas, Men and Bill)a. 1 ' 2 5 

Different lingas should bo worshipped inside and outside 
the houses. Those used inside by householders should be 

ltt See IIerodoto8, TI. 40. 

lf * See Laktin\narayana>-'a*u'h<!u y 18th chapter: 

Lihgapuju &ivaayc$ta vigiahnradhaniir priyo 
A6vatthamiri- ca gaditant Sivavakynrn tatiu.iva hi. 

Ibidem: 

SVayambhuvam daivTun arsum fiaiddham rakgasam e ra ca 
Mamxiftm Biiiiapnjyatn ca sapta lihgai, bhiitalv. 
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made of gold, or precious stones, or quicksilver, or other 
similar material. There exists twenty-two various kinds 
of such lingas. Brahman householders should use lingas 
made of rock crystal, Ksatriyas of silver, Yaisyas of bell- 
metal, Sudras of earth and Raksasas of gold. 120 

In the ritual of the Paric&yatana are mentioned various 
kinds of lingas which can be worshipped, as the Narmada 
or Bruialinga, an artificial lihga, a Papipltha lihga, an 
earthen lihgit, 0710 consisting of n. jewel, or one made of 
butter, or one of gold, silver or copper, or oue which repre¬ 
senting life, is drawn as it were from the heart. 1 27 

The natural stone lingas are found in various rivers, but 
those of tho Narmada and Gandaki excel all others in value 
and efiiciency, and of the stones of these two streams those 
of tho hfnrmnda are in thoir turn preferred. 128 It is a 
peculiar coincidence that tho (Jtindakl which harbours in 
it:i bed tho SalugrUma-stoneB should bo also renowned for 


its stono lingas. 

Tho origin of tho lingas in tho Narmada is ascribed to tho 
asura Bana who worshipped in olden times in its neighbour¬ 
hood and placed the Lingas in the Narmada. Of the three 
species which are found in the river the bubble-shaped are 


120 Ibidem i 

Grhastbam geh.ftpnjayani mtnasvaniarasiUiblnli, 

(Ivaviriisatmdliuiii ryvnr linganyotiini tatra on. 

Spliatikam brakmanfumm ta rajatam bdhnjanmanam, 
vaisyanum kariisyaraoitam mrnmayam psulajmuuanam, 
SvtUMalinj^am raksasaniim praSaatam gjlmpiijuni 1 . 

1 : Narmade v5 kriyfilihgb panipithny ut« ’ pi va 
parthivo manilihgo va. 11 avanitamnyd’ pi v5, 

Sauvarm" rajat<- tumro pr&nalihgu ynjci Sivmu, 
aMamnrtija vS Satubhum nityum aradkaydt dvijah. 

Under PSaipithn. liii • » ’«< nlao occasionally imderstobd a lii.j»a made 
of earth and placed for worship in tho left hand. 

128 Sc* Lahsm'uidrnyana^ai tuada loco Oitato( 

Bhnmnam blidgapradnm tat-ra dvo ling* s:irvakaina !«' ; 

Xaviuudu-Gandaki-iii.ue tairapyutt anmm iritam 
Sarvada lit.gam abjakyi Narmadilliugam uro»y« t. 
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regarded as the best, next come the egg-shaped, and the 
last the bull-hump-shaped should not be worshipped at all 
by men. Wise persons should further worship those lingas 
which have a reddish colour like a ripe roseapple, or are 
dark blue like the muzzle of a female buffalo, or brown 
like the eyes of the wonderful cow Kapila. 129 

The Banalinga which stands always near Siva should be 
as long as the distance from the Masalinc to the end of the 
hand, like a ripe roseapple, like honey, like a bee, a crystal, 
if blue, smooth like a mirrored image and with a basis of 
the same colour, like a bull hump, the nipple of a cow's 
udder, a fowl's egg and smooth. 1 3 0 

Avoided should be those lingas, which are rough, uneven, 
short, light, thick, sharp-pointed, thin, triangular, long, 
without marks, with a hole, blue-coloured, low, cut, which 
have lines, spots or stains, are like a sula, are flat, tawny, 
glittering like a diamond, have a cracked basis, or a peri¬ 
carp of a lotus. Persons who desire final emancipation 
should avoid these lingas. 1 ■ 1 

139 Sco Lal finiinarayanasamvada loco citato : 

Aroayitva Karina da yam Binena nihitam purfi, 

Sivalingam jilarupam tatr&bki^faphnlapradain, 

Uitamara budbudakaram madhyanmm tvandasannibham 
Pdjuu.yam dvayam lihgam grhaathair lihgaauundirfo 
VrKttbbaBkandhasadriSani ndimmam samyajnt narah. 

Jnmbiipftkvaphalaprnkhy.ua mahisinu sikaprablmm 
Kapil ak ? Urunaai knntya pnjauiyam trayam budhaih. 

150 Bo nam lihgam ndhisibitt §am unisam nifisadihnfitiliitakftTn, 

Jambnpakvaphaldpamani madhmhblmm Llmignprabhamkacabham 
Nilam vfi prafcibimbnbandhabharitain tadvarnupftham kakat— 
Tulyam gdatanakukkutandaaadpam snigdham sndarcyam 6riyai 

Worth quoting is this stanza tnken from the Si i-adhartnottara: 

Piljaniyaa sada Snmbbulj svayamvyaktah pbaludisu. 

A natural! in ga is often found within certain fruits and flowers 

The Mnfa is the upper lino which crosses the palm of the hand. 

13 ' Vai jyain kaikafiaruksakubjain agaru sthillnm sitSgram kr^am 
Tryajiram dirghnm ulaksanam «nKusiram nilnlihanicaksatam 
h’.klinbimlukalrthka6n lacipitam pingum spluiraddhiraka.nl 
Vitham V" splint itam sakarnikam id m sarvam mumuksua tyajet. 
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Fourteen krores of Banalihgas are found in eight differ¬ 
ent places of the world, one krore each in the Amarapati 
(ksetra ?), Mahendra mountain, in Nepal (Gandaki)^ Kanya 
(kubja) and Tirthfiranya, 3 krores each in Srlgiri (Srisaila), 


Lingasaila and Kaligarta. Besides these lihgas there exist 
many liiigas with or without fiithas worshipped in mantapas 
by the eight Dikpiilas. 1 32 

The Gandakl supplies six varieties of lingastones which 
are called respectively : Sivanabha, Aghbra, Sadyojdta, 
Vamadcva, Tatpurusa and Tsana, of these six the Agliora 
alono is unlit for worship, as it possesses an indistinct 


appearance, and has on its top a red braid of hair and the 
crescent of the moon. Siva is occasionally worshipped in 
the form of a cross-shaped lifiga. Four of these liiigas 
face the four cardinal points and the fifth looks upwards, 
standing in the middle on the top of them, lhese live 
lihgas are called SadyOjata, "V aiuadeva, Agliora, iatpurusa 
and Isana. The first faces the west, the second the north, 
the third the south, the fourth the east, and the fifth the 
sky. At the erection of a linga the five mantras of which 
the first begins with sadybjdtam should be repeated. 1 3 3 


lss Asmillokd catimlasakotibanulihgavasthanasthalaviunsa ucynntd. 
Pratyekam kotir dka l«y Anmrapnti-Mahdn<lrfi»dri*N< , pala-Kany§U 
Tirtharanydau, kdtitritayam atlm pitliak Srigiran Lingafiailc 
KSligarte ca piilmir virahitasahitanyeva lingani sarva— 

Prasadopetapithanyatha harnladhip&rcyani knmyani ca syuli. 

This latter information about the Bfmuliuga was supplied to me by 
M.R.lty. A. Krishna3vami Iyer, h.a. 
iaa Ibidem. 

Gandnkijatam abjaksi Siraniibham hi snixtanj, 

Sivanabhir AghdraSea Sadydjatas tathaiva ca. 

Vamaddvas Tatpuru§a Isanah sndvidhah srartih, 

Aghdrum tu parityajya pujyab paftcavidhuh smrtal.i. 

Sarvatra samhitakara murdlmi ruktajatdndtidlirk 
Aghdramurtih sa tyaiya grhusthuil.i subbakiiuksibhil' 

With respect to those five lihgtiBit may be added tlnit the Sndydjata* 
linga is in K&iici, the Tatpurusa in KSlah’isti. the Agkdra and 1st*’ a in 
Cidambaram an<l the Van mulevn-Iihgu in Jambiiketv urn. !k s<‘ ui.-m as 
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two streams Gandaki and Narmada provide tlius 
together seven auspicious kinds of the linga, five come from 
the former, two from the latter. 13 4 

Ten general distinctive marks (laksapa) are ascribed to 
the stone-lihgas, the udhya is like a half-moon, the anddhya 
like a triangle, the suredya like a fowl’s egg, the sarvasa 
like an umbrella, the other six are the nagara, dravida , 
vesara, sarvadesika, kaliiiga and vara fa. 


In the preceding three chapters I have dealt with the 
three gods which constitute the Trimurti, and, by inquir¬ 
ing into the origin and nature of some of their character¬ 
istic emblems, I have been able to point out and to explain 
the changes in the position and worship of these gods, 
which occurred in course of time. From the consideration 
of the TrimQrti I now turn.to the gradually developed con¬ 
ception of a Supreme Spirit (Paratman, Paramatman, 
Brahman or Parabrahman) and thence to the worship of the 
' Energy or Sakti. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

On Paramatman, the Supreme Spirit. 


Though Vicnu and Siva still claim the chief adoration 
of the masses and are devoutly worshipped by their ad¬ 
herents, tho great Jndiau thinkers have long ago discarded 
popular supe rstitions and arrived at a higher and purer 


begin^ respectively with SaOyojatan., VSmadPvuju, Aghdrebhyab, Tat- 
puru-uya and Inuali, and occur in tho NurSyuiiiyajuiki Upunisad, 17— 
21. In the 8anadar4ana...,h a rah on pp. 90 and 07 in Taranalhatarkava. 
caspati 8 edition (Saka 1703, A.». 1871) it is said that the Supreme lord 
Itiii tho Imna aa his head, the Tatycrasa as his month, tho Anhora as Rj a 
heart, the V7,modern as his secret parts, and the XaJydjata as his f cct . 
“ Wanamastakastatpiirujavaktro ghOrahjdayO vauiadfvagtihyal} sadyoiata- 
pada i^varu Tbo Raine is expressed in the sloka: 

Tadvapuh paficabhu* innutruih paficakrtydpayogibhih 
ft*atatpuru?iiglidiav5in5dyiur mu&takud idam. See r» 

184 1}>idtm : P ' D ’ 


Oandokigambhavc pane a Narmada earn bkavd dvayam 
PdjanfySni lii t aui nanti'.i supLu idhanyapi. 
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conception of the Godhead. However, their teaching has 
neither reached nor penetrated the mind of the masses to 
whom the worship of an abstract incorporeal and invisible 
divinity could only appear meaningless, and in whom it 
could not excite any fervour. 

A great religious reform in Brahmanism was, as is well 
known, effected by the famous Sarikaraciirya who was a 
native of Southern India, like the great teachers Bhagavad 
Kamanujacarya and Madhv&carya who appeared after him. 
It is not my intention here to discuss the development or 
pursue the history of Modern Brahmanism, I only wish to 
sketch in a few lines some of the striking points of the 
worship of the Godhead and to proceed then to the de¬ 
scription of the adoration of Sakti or female energy, a sub¬ 
ject which leads us back to the national religion of the 
Non-Aryan population of India. 

Sankaracarya, the founder of the Advaita belief, de¬ 
clared that the Supremo Spirit alone is real, is pure intel¬ 
ligence, free from all distinctions, eternal, stainless, knowing 
and free, and that matter (jagat or mu yd) is unreal; 
or that the former does not possess any qualities while the 
latter does ; or that the former represents knowledge and 
the latter ignorance. In consequence the Supreme Spirit 
is invisible yet all-seeing, omniscient, the cause, the maker 
and the giver of all. He cannot be comprehended by mind 
or speech and is impervious to the distinctions of place, 
time or matter, he is the lord and protector of all and 
shines through his own essence. 1 3 0 

_ in J Oomparo Surradaria ■ isangrtiha, p. 65: “ A§6pnpratyanU:um cin- 
matrnm brahmaiva piunmartbah tacca nityniuddbabuddhumuktusviibhE. 
vamapi,” and Ibidem, p. 06 : 

Sa jnuh Harvasya kortrtvat Biidhanangaphuluib snhn. 
y<» ynjj utat i kwrite en tadereti susthitnm. 

Seo also Deiibhn < ureda HI, 6, 70, aud IX, 2,13, 11, 70. 
tl. Dreyaiiea nirgunam lokf* na bbulam no bhavipyau". 
nirgujtu^ pwomStmisau na tu d^yab ktubimna 
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‘he Advaita philosophy admits six essential elements, five 
of which disappear, while one remains imperishable; these 
six are the life, the lord, the pure intellect, the difference 
between the latter and the previous two, ignorance, and 
the difference between it and the pure intellect. This pure 
intellect does not perish. 130 


The natures of the Supreme Spirit and of Energy (Maya, 
Prakrti, or Sakti) are originally identical, and no difference 
exists between them. Wliat he is is she, and what she is 
is he, confusion of mind only creates a difference, though 
a subtle distinction does in reality exist. Though eternal 
and without a second, Brahman arrives at the time of crea¬ 
tion at a dual state, and though originally without any 
attributes, he unites himself for the purpose of creation 
with matter (Maya) and becomes thus Suguncibrcthmci'n , 
Brahman with attributes. As the light through some 
cause becomes double, either through reflection or by 
means of a mirror, so also is the one (Paramatman) the 
reflection of the other (Prakrti). 13 7 


13. Tejurnpam nirakaram dhyayante yogmalj tachi 
vadanti ea parani Brahma Paramatman am 14 vara m, 

14. Adjfiyam Borvadnini.Sram sarvajnam sarvakaranam 
sarupuin tamarupani ca tam Vuismivah taima manvatc. 

The idea concerning tho position of Brahman to matter is expressed in 
such axioms as : Brahma satyum jaganmithya ; Brahma nirgupam 
Brahma sagunani; Brahma juauarilpam Maya ajfianariipiiu. Otherwise 
tho ►Supreme Spirit ia described aa agdeuram, dctaknlavaotupuric- 

c1veda4u,nyam and ttvayamprulcatorastv.. 

136 Jiva lad viuuddha cit bhedastasyah taydr dvayoh 
avidya taccitor bhedah sat. asinfikam anSdayah. 

Sadanadayah tf ?u paiica nasyonti, ckd visuddha cit na nasyati, ctut 
ova Brahman. 

Comparo with tin's Sarrudarinnasangraha, p. 103 ; 

Patividye tatbavidyJ pfurnh piivaSca karannm 
tannivi-ttuviti proktah padarthah sut Gamasutah.’ 

7 Sec JJevibhnyaratc III, 6, 1—6, and IX, 2, 5—7. 

1. Iti pr$tu mayn devi vinayavanatrnu ca 

uvaca raoanam fflaksnam anya bhagavnti bi ea. 
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The Supreme Spirit is manifested in five different 
aspects, one of which the individual believer regards as the 
principal form, the istacttvata, and round this he arranges 
the other four. These five varieties form united the one 
Godhead. 138 

They aro known as the Panca Ay at an dm , called Aditya, 
Ambika, Yisnu, Gananatlia and Maliesvara, and are re¬ 
spectively represented by a crystal, metal ore, SalagrFtma- 
stone, redstone and a bagalihga. Whichever of these five is 
chosen by the worshipper, is placed in the middle, and the 
other four occupy a fixed position in the North-East, South- 
East, South-West and North-West. If Siva is the middle 
then Yisnu, Aditya, Ganesa and Ambika are respectively 
in the N. E., S. E., S. W.; and N. W.,if Yisnu occupies the 
centre then Siva, Ganesa, Aditya and Ambika are in the 
corresponding positions; if Aditya is chosen the order is 




2. Sadaikatvam na bhfdo’sti sarvadaiva mamasya ca 
yo&au saham almni yosau bhddo’sti mativibhramat. 

3. Avayor antaram suksmarn yo veda matiman hi sah 
vimuktah ea tu parhsSrat ueyat-f* natrasajh^ayuh. 

4. Ekam eviidvitiyam vai brahma nifcyam eanatanam 
dvaitabliavam pnnar yati kSla ntpitsusaujimke. 

5. Yathft dipah fcathopadher yogat Bailjayatr dvidha 
chaye va dar k am ad 1 1 yv v'a pratibimbam tatluivayoh. 

6. Bhedrt ufcpitaukalc vai sorga rtham prabhavatyaja 
drfiyadriyavibbedo’ yam dvaividhyf* eati narvathu j 

and IX, 2, 5—7 : 

5. Nirya atma nabho nitynra knlo nityo ditid yatha 
vi»vanam golnkaxn nityam nityo gnloka ova cu. 

G. TadekndeHd vaikuntho hyabhramargSnn3arakah 
tatbaiva prakrtir nitya Brahmalilii sanataui. 

7. Yathagnau dahika canrtri* prahlado bba ravnu yatha 
iasvad ynkta na bhinnii ta tatha prakrtir utmani. 

1 --J Vaatutd nirgunam Braluna suddliadva tarn praenk^atc. 

MSyayn aagunam tasya pujyata piijakaih krtS. 

Optvauktinam k&ryartlmm brnhmapo gunakalpnnnm 

yadrSi bhavana, vasya sidcUnr bhnvnti 'Idrsi. 

SvrvRvapriyatnmam clrvuin madhyo gthupya 6m iviatab 

caturdiksn cat urmurtih paiica;atanum arc ay ri . (Nirnayaaindhu.) 
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Ganesa, Visnuand Ambika; if Ambika then Visnu 
Siva, Ganesa and Aditya; and if Gapesa or Ganauatha 
is in tbe middle Visnu, Siva, Aditya and Ambika are re¬ 
spectively stationed in the N. E., S. E,, S. W., and’ N. W. 1 ^ 

In the Vaispava belief, or Yisistadvaita Vedanta, the 
desire of Visnu is the Maya, which is subject to Visnu and 

Enough which he destroys the world after having created 
and pi’otected it. 110 




^Ihe Supreme Spirit is according to the belief of the 
Vaispavas always endowed with attributes, and is therefore 
always saguna. Bhagavad Ramanujacarya, the great Vais- 
pava reformer, teaches a triad of principles, the Supreme 
Spirit represented by Hari, the individual spirit by the 
soul, and the visible world by the non-soul. The individual 
spirits, or souls, are eternal. The Supreme Spirit of the 
Vaisnavas, Vasudeva, is also viewed under fivo different 
forms (mQrti), as area, adoration, in images; vibhava, mani- 


Sambhau madhyagatb harinaharabhudevyd, Haran tSankare- 
bbjgyonagaautg, Ravau Ilaragano s a j&mbik u s stliapitah, 

Bcvyam Visnnharaikadautaravayo, Lnmbodare’jesvare- 
naryah, Sankarabhagatotisukhadi vyastastu te hgnidah. 

According to the various dcitio, worehipped, there are sis principal 
S’ "’"? •" W* fe* Vi.im, S.kli, 

mH sxazss:. n ° *** -— 


Saivc lingadhftir hi fektikamate hUabjtir Vaigrmve 
Mudrafcapftvidhir (lanudhipanmto turchintavastugrahah 
8anro lohitocanflan.jrcanavidhih KSp&liko mamu a 
dhvnstih, yt na Iralau uir.'ikriam abliiil, some guruh feahkarah. 

In Spigo t the principal scat of Sankaruc5rya the Paficavatanam 
revered as follows: 


Sricandramaul itv-araS i rn< 15m 1 ia Sriratnagorldiarkanrsimharnpam 
SrSdhanfyam eatatam jmionjynir Brohniaiva paucSyatanam phi,ad f. 
Candi- imauHivara represents the principal forms of the li,'i» a $orn r‘ ‘i'- 
tl,c Principal form of Dovi or ArabikS, Itm„n.iarlha the Drinom-V' 

21 Gap'T-damilriin, Aria the principul of the twelve - ° 

Uha the principal of the Vism, mortis. ^ an<l 

140 yisndr icchuiva May.i 
patayitvft aaiuharati. 


, sa 


Visndr adhma.tiivaivM Vi- „ • 

• Sa ' .*nr jagatsrr.tvfi 
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in the incarnations ; vyuha, formation, in the four¬ 
fold appearance as Saiikarsai,ia, Vasudeva, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha; suhsina , subtile, in the Supreme Spirit Vasu¬ 
deva with his six attributes, the first of which is exemption 
from sin; and ant ary ami, interior spirit, controlling the 
individual soul. 141 




ation, 


1 4 1 Comparo Sarvadarxanasahgraha, p. 55 : 

Isvara£cidaeicocti padarthatritayam harih 

isvarascita ityukta jivadrsyam acit punar, 

Ibidem 64: 

tatra ciccliabdavacyajivatmanah paramatmanah sakasud bhinna nityasca 

Also 65 : Va siulc vah param brahma kalyanagunasamyutuh 
bhuvananam upadauam kart a j i vaniyamakah. 

Sa ova Vasudevah paramakarnniko bhaktavntsalah paramapttrusah 
tadupasakanngunatattatphalapradanaya svnlllavasad arcavibhavavyiiha* 
suksmantaryamibhodena pancadhavatisthatf*. Tatrarca nama pratima* 
day all, ramfidyavatiiro vibhaval.i vyuhascaturvidhah Vasudeva-Saukarsana- 
Pradyumnaniruddliasanjnakah, suksmaui sampiirnam saqlgnnam vasu- 
devakhyam param brahma gurta apahatapapmatvadayah so’pahatapapma 
vijaro vimrtyurvisokO vijighatsal.i apipasah satvakamah satyasahkalpa iti 
srutoh, antaryamf eakalajivaniyamakah ya atmani tisthannatmanam anta- 
royamayatiti £rutf>h. “I have corrected a few mistakes occurring in the 
print. In tho Yattndramatadxpikn the five murtis of Parabrahman are 
given in tho oppoaito order: paravyiihavibhavantaryauvyarcavatararupona 
paucapraka rah 

Compare also the description of tho Supreme Srikrsna as found in the 
Dcvibhngcivata , IX, II, 15—25 : 

15. Yadanti caiva to kasya tejas tejasvina vina 
tejornaudalamadkyastham Brahma tojaavimim param. 

16. Svccchiimayara sarvarupam sarvakaruimkaranam 
ativa sundaram raparn bibhratam sumanoharam. 

17. KiBoravayasam Bantam sarvakantam puratparam 
navinaniradabliasam dhamnikam isyumavigmham. 

18. &aranmadkyahuapadmaugha§5bh8mocanalocuuam 
mnk t a ccha vivi n indy a ikadan t apa n k ti m u n oha ram. 

19. Mayiirapiiichacddam ca malatimalyamanditam 
sunasam susmitam kantam bhuktanugraliakaranam r 

20 . JvaladagniviBuddhaikapitamSukasusdbhitam 
dvibhujain muralihastam ratuabhusaaabhu. itani. 

21. Sarv idliMi-ain ca sarv sam sarva^aktiyuium \ibhnm 

arvaisvaryapradam survasva tantrum eai*vain..Mgalam. 

1>ai ‘pdruatamam siddham siddhesam siddl Jkurar.am 
dhyUyanto vainnavai sa^vad dt vadovom tunauinaiu. 
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According to the Saiva religion Maya constitutes half the 


body of Siva on his left side, she is in reality Sakti as Par- 
vati, or Visnu in the form of Maya. 142 

Religious fervour pervades the mind of the Indian popu¬ 
lation, and 1 lie various philosophical and scientific systems 
are anxious to define the nature of the Supreme Spirit. 
W e need not therefore be surprised that attempts have 
been made to connect Brahman with sound and to identify 
him with the word splwta, as Bhartrhari (Hari) does in 
his verse, stating that it is : “ Brahman, without beginning 
and end, the imperishable essence of speech, which revolves 
by the state of things, and whence arises the formation of 
the world.” 143 


In order to give an idea of how the majority of intelli¬ 
gent Hindus comprehend the nature of the Supreme Spirit, 
i extract from the Bhagavadgita, the sacred portion of the 
Bhlsmaparvan of the Malmbharata, a few lines concern¬ 
ing Him. In the discourse of the divine Kfsna with 
the Pan (Java hero, Arjuiia , the former says : 

“ Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect and self- 
consciousness constitute my eightfold divided nature; 
however, know that, besides this, I possess a superior, 
an animate, nature, by which, O long-armed, the world is 


23 . JanummrtynjarSvyaUbifiokabhitihsrura param 

Brahma no voyuwa yauya aim e so. upacaryatc. 

2-1. Sacutmo tsa |)«ruui brahma Krsmi ityabhidhlyato 
kr^iat • uIbhaktivuoanb nufiea taddUsyuviu-akah. 

25. BUluMriaynprudfiL;, yua f-a cu ki^mth pnikirtitnh 
ityahur vai.^nuvaH totru siddh;intuli procyatr. may a. 

145 Saivanmtr* Maya *ivu«yn ardharupnm viiina^aui naiva Saktih 
which idea is also thus expressed • ^aivumafee Visntir MSyarilpah, Sivasy- 
vam&wgo ParvuMrripona vavtate. 

i4 * Se* San iddriwnctaaftgtaK* p 1C6; “ s, hduikhyo niravnyavd uitya\ 
fiabclo brakmui v !• t i. llariu Idiani: 


Amidinidhanani brnhtoa £abdalattvnm yadakFuruin 
virartato’rUiabhav^na prakriya jagato yatalj. 

TbiatLooiy about the < Lci-nity of tbc Bound sphbta in contradicted iu 
Kapila’s Sr ..kbyaiulIrani V, 07 and Ob. 
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supported. Understand tliat tliis is the source of all creation. 
I am the cause and likewise the dissolution of the whole 
universe. Nothing higher, O Dhananjaya, exists than 
rue; all this is strung on me like a multitude of pearls 
on a string. I am the moisture in the water, O son of 
Kunti, I am the splendour of the sun and the moon, 
I am the mystical syllable (don) of all the Vedas, the 
sound in the ether, manliness in men. I am the pure 
flavour of the earth, and the light in the fire, the life in all 
beings, and the penance of ascetics. Know me, O son of Prtha, 
to be the eternal seed of all beings, the intellect of all 
intelligent creatures, the brilliance of all brilliants. I am 
the strength of the strong, free from desire and passion, 
O bull of the Bharatas, I am in animate beings the desire 
consistent with righteousness. Know that all the existences 
that partake of the qualities of Sattva (goodness), Rajas 
(passion), and Tamas (darkness) arc from me, but not in me. 
The whole world, beguiled by the existences influenced by 
these throe qualities, does not know me, who am distinct 
from them, and immutable. My divine illusion, depend¬ 
ing on the three qualities, is hard to overcome; those, 
however, who have recourse to me, cross tliis illusion.” 1 yi 


144 Sco MahdbharalUy Bh ixmuparvan, XXXI, 4—14 : 

4. Bkumir apo’nulo vayuh klmm mano buddhir ova ca 
ahankara itiyam id? bliinua prakrtir n^tadha. 

5, Apart* yam iiaa tv any Tun prakrfcim viddhi m? param 
jivabhutum mahubaho yayodam dburyatd jagafc. 

0. Etadyonmi bhuifini baivanltyupadlinraya 

aliam krtsimsya jagatuh prabhavah pralayas tathu. 

7. Mattah parataram nanyat kiiicidasti, Dhanabjayu, 
mayi F:\rvam idam pro tain sutrc manigami iva. 

8. Raao ham apsti, Xainit< yo, pvohkugnii n a s i g ijry:iyd 1,i 
pvuaavuh Hirvav‘*dosa ■ :ibdah khd paarunam nr^u. 

0. Punyo gandhah prthivyam ca tojascanmi vibbavosau 
jivanam »arvabh ute^u. tapaiuasmi tapast i?u. 

10. Biju m xmi in garvabliutiinam viddhi PSrtlm nan 1 t.ai.aui 
buddhir buddiiii! :d.air* asmi trjaa triu-ivinuui aliam. 
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“ Brahman is supreme and imperishable, Adhyatman is 
individual constitution, the quality which makes the pro¬ 
duction of things is called action, Adhibhuta represents the 
perishable, the Adhidaivata is Purusa. I am here in this 
body Adbiyajna, O best of corporeal beings. He who, at 
the end of time, when leaving his body, remembers me, goes 
to my state ; there is no doubt about it. Moreover, 0 son of 
Kunti, he goes to that exact state which he remembers when 
leaving his body. Therefore remember me at all times and 
fight, fixing the intelligence of your mind on me. He who 
with a mind endowed with the practice of meditation does 
not stray elsewhere, goes, O son of Prtha, to the Divine Soul 
(Purusa). He who at the time of his departure thinks of 
the ancient prophet, of the ruler, of him who is more minute 
than an atom, who preserves all, whose form is inconceiv¬ 
able, who has the colour of the sun, and who is beyond 
darkness,with a Bteady mind, with faith and power of abstrac¬ 
tion, fixing his breath in the middle of his brows, goes to 
1'lat supreme Divine Soul. I shall now briefly tell you about 
that place, which the Vedic scholars call imperishable, which 
the ascetics whose passions have gone enter, and longing 
for which they live a celibate life. Ho who, on leaving his 
body, departs,having closed up all the doors (senses), having 
confined his mind within his heart, placing his breath within 
hi.\ head, intent on persevering devotion, uttering the man- 
tia consisting of the one syllable Ora, while remembering 
me, goes to the highest happiness. To him, O son of Prtha, 
who always remembers me with a mind undiverted to other 

11. Balam LalavatainBcaliam kamaragavlvurjitam. 

d karma viruddho bhutayu kamo’ami Bharatursabha. 

12. Y6 cuiva eattvikfl bhavii rujaeaatamufiasea yr 
niutta ev^ti tan viddlii na Ivabam trsu ti« muyi. 

13. Tribhir gnnamayair bh avail- ebhis sarvam idam jagat 
inohitam nSbhijanati mam cbhyab parumavyayam. 

11. JDuivi hyena guiiutunyi mama mayJL duratyayg 
mam era yo prnpadyantc mil yam et£m taranti tc. 
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profound darkness by the succeeding’ series of worldly 
ievolutions, was filled with compassion; and he communicat¬ 
ed to his kinsman, the Brahman Asuri , a knowledge of the 
twenty-five principles, from which knowledge the destruc¬ 
tion of pain proceeds.” 15 * It is the aim of the Soul, the last 
tattva, to obtain its final emancipation by acquiring a 
complete knowledge of the other twenty-four tattvas, 
which are described as follows : “ Creative Force is an 
“ ef l ua l shite of goodness, passion and darkness; from 
‘ creative force (conies) mind, from mind self-conscious- 
“ ne ss, from self-consciousness the five subtile principles 
“and both the organs (external and internal), and from 
“ the subtile principles the gross elements. (Besides these) 

“ the Soul. This is the number twenty-five.” 

The first eight tattvas are also called the prakrtis or 
producers and the following sixteen the vikaras or produc¬ 
tions. Kapila, moreover, contended that the Soul docs not 
possess any qualities, that the Creative Force is eternal, 
that Soul and Creative Force arc both not created, that 

Creative Force is always the cause, and that nothing comes 
out of nothing. 1 6 



So<! pp. 2, 3: Kapilasyn matStpanni dhnrrnd 

jnanam vamigyam aiivuryam ceti; ovam sa utpomml, sou andhalarnnsi 
mnjjajjaga.lalokya BaraBaraparnmpaiynm .satkiinmyd jijf.usamaniiya A su - 
l-JEagutruya brahmanayrdaui puncaviihintituttvaoam jnanam uktavr.n 

*;* mkh '■'***'•’*• r > «• : “ Sattvarajastaniasaiu sawyavartha 

prakitilj prakyU r ami,an makaWW.kfini'haiX.m lannPUriny,,. 

bhaynm i.ulriyam tanmulrcbhyal, stlnllabhutam pnrusa iti pnnenvimaatir 

8 ' ap:i1 -.NirgiuiadisrutivinnlliaSicii (51, 11.116 umlSbhSvut amillam 

mnlam (07). Samanali prakrtfr dvayol, (63). Adyahotutu tuddvSra 
pa rumpary c ’pyannvat.” (The Sin.khya aphorisms of Kapila by Jamee 
R. Bullantyue, Brd edition, ISS5, pp. 5G, 71, S2, So and 00. 

I ho live taiimatras ore *u6da, y a pa, vast und : ;a >.dho. Tlio 

external mid internal orguus {btiliynbliyanturindriyaui or tlio jnihtcndri- 
' Jr3J l :uu * wendnynui) are respectively irbi ra, av, cakt jikvd and 
ghrana, and rn C , pfini, pdda, pnyu and upusthd. 

Ilio. SthuiabhUta or nuilinbh uta or pnUcihi ialh utu nro prtl\\i)% % np a }, t 
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Tho belief in tlio twenty-five principles secures final beati¬ 
tude, for “ lie who knows the twenty-five principles, what¬ 
ever order of life he may have entered, and whether lie 
wear braided hair, a top-knot only, or bo shaven, he is 
liberated (from existence), of this there is no doubt ." 156 

Kapil&s investigation was made in consequence of an 
assumed infliction of three kinds of trouble which are 
peisonal (adhyatmiJca), material (adhihhautika) and super¬ 
natural (ddhidaivika ). 15 7 


tejas ' vhyu ' antl fV:F '* a > th °y form tho perish&blc sthulu&nrirci or material 
)ody, whih: the apailcilcrtabhnta form the imperishable suksma or ling a- 
varira. 

1 j0 Seo Sahkhyakarikabhapya, pp. 2, 3 : 

Paiioavim»atitattyajfio yatra tatrilsrame vaset 

jati mun^i fcikhi vapi mucyatf* natra sarafiayah. 

Seo ‘' nflcm ’ P - 2 ; “ Duljkliatruyabhighatiijjijfinscti; tatra dul.khatra- 

>am : -'^tyatimkam, udhibhautikam. iidhidaivikam, efti.” Compare about 

the S mkhya-philosopby the Yigasutvi of Vataiijali trauslatcd by llunilal 

Nabliubha. Dvivedi, Bombay, 1800, Introduction, pp. II j, IV : “The 

Senhlnjn is an enumeration (sohkhya) or analysis of the universe. It 

starts with tho proposition that the world is full of miseries of three 

kinds, physical ( adhihhautika), supernatural ddhidaivika), and corporeal 

C Ihyatmiku !; and that these are tho results of the properties of matter 

(m,krti) and not of its inseparable correlate intelligence of consciousness 

{purusa). The inseparable prakrti and pun,,a are enough in themselves 

o account for the whole of the phenomena of the universe, and the idea 

of a Creator M looked upon tho Sihkhjras as a mere redundant phantom 

of philosophy. Pvntaut are each a centre of simple consciousness, being 

over unchangeable and unique Prnkrti is tliot substratum wherein the three 

properties, passivity (.tore), energy or activity ancl Kr08gnc8s 

(toms), t .ist m a slate of equilibrium. Energy moves tho other tv „ and 

evolution begins. Era.., tho first differentiation of prr.Wti proceeds on hot 

01 tho germ of individuality which gives birth to Ahukkhru or individual!! • 

groper. Ahuhkhrn from its passive and gross sides produces, under tho 

influence ol pemr di of action aa internal 

and external, ami the live states (lanmotras) preceding m ip 

_ ■ material form 

irnm the tanmatra* are evolved the five d.Jii.ito material elements china 

V'h», tijo:’. iila,prthc 7. the live states of matter properly speaking which 

omor into the formation of things. These are the twonty-four forms of 

prakrti Which, with tho pure;-, make up the twonty-five elements into 

Winch the toUya revolves the whole of lb e universe. All pain in the 
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the Gayatrl, among the months I am the Margasirsa, 
among seasons the season of flowers, I am the gambling of 
cheats, of splendid things I am the splendour. I am victory, 
industry and the goodness of all good, I am Vasudeva among 
tho Vrenis,Dhananjayaamong tho Pandavas, lam alsoVyasa 
among the saints, the seer Usanas among the seers, I am the 
rod of those who subdue, I am the Policy of those who desire 
victory. I am also silence among secrets, and the knowledge 
of the knowing. That which is, 0 Arjuna, the seed of all 
beings, that I am, there does not exist a movable or immov¬ 
able thing that is without me. O subduer of foes, there is 
no end of my divine powers, and this detailed description of 
my power is only mentioned by me by way of example .” 140 

With these few remarks on the Supreme Spirit or Para- 
mfitman, I pass over to consider the adoration of tho Female 
Energy or Sakti, which arising from foreigu sources was 
received in the Aryan theogony. Its influence gradually 
increased, until it obtained equality with the male principle, 
and at last developed into the well known and widely 
spread Sakti worship. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

On Sakti . 

Introductory Remarks. 

The principal deities of the ancient Aryans were of the 
mule sex, and their consorts, whatever influence they pos¬ 
sessed otherwise, derived their power mainly from being 
the wives of the great gods. Tho Aryan Pantheon did not 
admit a goddess 10 supreme authority, nor did it allow to 
the wives of tho gods an equal share in ruling. Pallas 


140 Sre, Hhiptnaxiurvun, XXXIV. 20—40. This puuiago iseo w- 11 kuoton 
Umt I need not givi; a in the original. 
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Athene (Minerva) the daughter, and Hera (Juno) the wife 
of Zeus (Jupiter) were thus dependent on the will of the 
chief of the gods, and Tndranl, Aguayl and Yarunanf, the 
wives respectively of Indra, Agni and Vanina, occupied as 
such in the Veda only a secondary position. But this prin¬ 
ciple of male exclusiveness did not prevail among the Tura¬ 
nian races, for Davkina, the lady of the earth, was revered 
in ancient Babylonia as respectfully as was Ea, the lord 
of the water, and she was also worshipped as the creator of 
the world. The same idea predominates among the Gauda- 
Dravidians of India, where from a far remote period the 
Mother Earth, the representative of the Female Energy, 
was worshipped as the principal deity, and where even at the 
present day its substitute the local Gramadevata is revered 
as the founder or creator of each village or town, as had 
been the practice in ancient Babylonia. 147 This non- 
Aryan worship has to such an extent been accepted by 
the Aryan population of India, that almost all important 
sacred places, to which pilgrims resort from the Himalaya 
mountains in the North io Cape Comorin in the South are 
under the guardianship of the principle of female energy, 
Le., of Devi, Knit, or Sakti, &c. The original Gauda-Dra- 
vnlmn Gramadevata, which is now also revered by the Brah¬ 
mans, is in most of these places represented by or trans¬ 
formed into anaryani ol Ksetradevat i. This Ksetradevata 
or titular deity of a town, district or country is acknow¬ 
ledged^ as a manifestation of 6akti, and the worship 0 f 
these Saktis is specially performed on the eighth . 
{aftarm) of the Durg&puja. 14 * 




147 See pago 327. * 

v ', 4 * in the Pnrunas are given the mujich ot muny of suchtrade valis. 
below I quote the following which aro mentioned in the Sridevlf 1 ~ ^ 
and the MatByapuranu ; Abhnyti, Amoghaksi, Amrtfi, AnaiWi A I* * 
, BhaAri, Bhadrakarni, Bhadraknrnikii, Blmdrasuudari 

Bkavilui, Bhiinu, Bhim66varf. Bln ri, Bhrnnmri\ Rlulti Pi '*’ !las -> 

. 1 * CJ > ijJiuvanes vari Bii 

\apatriku, Camlrmiundf, Cur <Iik), Caiuirula I-andini nr it- * 

. .uevaKi, Devainntj*, 
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Before the Aryan invaders became familiar with the 
religious tenets of their national foes, whose country they 
had conquered, and whom they had reduced to a state of 


Dovi, Dhvnni, Kkavira, GaiuT, Gayatri, Gomati, Gnhyakiili, Hiiigula, Hira- 
nyjlksi, Jarabilnadeivari, Jay a, Jayanti, Jvalfimukhi, Kala, Kali, Kalyani, 
KamacurinI, K&makhy3, Kamalfi, Kambala, Kiimuka, Kapila, Kausiki 
Kdtyaksi, Kolefivari, Kumari, Kusddaki, Laksrai, Lalitadovi, Lingadliarinl, 
Lola, Mil, Mfidhavi, Madotkata, Mababhagn, Mahadevi, Mahalaksmi, 
Mahalasa, Malifunaya, Mah&nancHl, Mahantakfi, Mahcsvari, Makutesvari, 
Maiidaki, Mandalesii, Mangala, Maomathii, Margadayini, Mata, Modha, 
MinaksI, Mrgavati, Mukutdfiv’ari, Xandii, Nandini, XarayanT, Nilamba, 
Nilasaraavati, Osadhi, ParameSvari, Purasakti, TaialJ, Pingalnvatf, L’ra- 
canda, Puruhiita, Puskarfivati, Puskordkaana, Pusti, lliidhS, HainanS, 
Bambini, Rati,ItatipriyS, Rcmikii, Rudr’d, Rukmini,SahasriiksI, Siikambari, 
Sandaki, Sankari, Sarvani, Satyavadini, Siinhika, Sivapriya, Smrti, 

Stliani, Sthanupriya, S than vis a, Stbulaaya, SubhadrS, Stiddhi. Sngandha, 
Sfikama, Silladbariiii, Sunanda, Sundarf, S\ayambhuvi, Svalui, Tara, 
Tri purabba i r a vi, Trip and by a, Trisnla, Ugra, Umadovi, UrvubI UtpalaksI, 
Vagala, Vandanlya, VararohS, Va8tre6vnn, Vimala, Vidbi, Vindliya- 
nivasini, Vipula, Visalaksi, Viavii, Viavamukhi, Wves.i, Vasaskari, 
Ydgesvnrl, etc. 

Seo Sridcvibhagavuta , VII, 38, 3—31: 


3 Sarvam drsynm mama athnnam Barer kala vratatmaknb 
utsavas sarvakalean yato’liam sarvartlpuu. 

i Tatliapi bbaktavltsalyiit kilicit kibcid athdeyate 
arnusvavahito bbiitva nagaraja vued mama. 

5 Kdlapuram makasthiinnin yatra laksmis sadil sthita 
Matubpuram dvitlyam ca Rcnukadbisthftam param. 

G Tnlajapuram trtiyam syat Sajitasj ngam tathaiva ca 
Hingulayn mohasthauam Jv.ilamukbyas tatliaiva ca. 

7 S&kambharyah parnm Rtbuunm lUirunmryiiH sth mam uttomam 
SrlraktadantikaBthanam Durgasthanain tathaiea ca. 

8 VindhyScalanivusinyas sthanam Barvdttamottamam 
Aumipurnnmahaotbanam Kaiicipariuu amittamum. 

9 Bliimaderyab param sthanam Vimalasthunani eva ca 
Sricar.drnlainalia8lh:niam Kaufiikipibunani eva ca. 

10 Nilambayilh param hthanam Nilnparvatamnytako 
Jambiinftdi'svariBthiiuam tatlui &rlnagnruin sublmni. 


11 

12 

13 


Guhyakalya mabasthanam Nr pale yat prari^bitnm 
Mlnukpyab pununain sthanam yneca prdktam Cidambitrr. 
V( daran \am mulmstbunum Sundarj i sumndhibibitam 
Lkiirnbaram uiahustbanam ParSSaktyu pratifitliicam, 
Mabalasii param sth&nam Ydgcrvarvas tathuivu ca 
tatb v Nilagaraavatyae sthanam rindfm vLmtarr 


5 ° 
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___om, a considerable period of time must have elapsed. 

It is, however, probable that the more enlightened and more 
peacefully inclined men of both races came gradually 


in 


14 Vaidyanathe tu Vngalasthanam sarvottamam matam 
Srimacckribhuvanesvarya manidvipam mama smrtam. 

15 Srimattripurabhairavyah Kfimakhya, Yon im and a lam 
bhiunandale ksetraratnam mahamuyadhivasitam. 

16 Natali parataram sthanam kvacid asti dharatale 
pratimasam bhavet devi yatra saksad rajasyala. 

17 Tatratya prthivi sarya dcvirupa smrta budhaih 
natal; parataram sthanam Kamakhya Yonimandalam. 

IS Tatratya devatas sarv.ih parvatatmakatam gatiih 
parvatosu vaEantydva niahatyo devata api. 

19 OayatryiUca param sthanam srimatpuskaram Iritam 
Amarcsd Candik.t syiit Prabhase Pujkareksana. 

20 Naimise tu mahasthane devi sit iingadharini 
Puruliuta Puskarakhye Asadau ca Itatis tathfi. 

21 Candamundi man a st hand Lanijini Paramesvari 
Bharabhutau bhavdd Bhiitir Nakuldna Kuldsvnri. 

22 Candrikd tu llariscundre Srigirau Suiikuri : niith 
Japyefivard Tribuld sjat Suksma camratnkesvare. 

23 Sanktivi tu Alolmkald Sarvani Aladhyamubhidd 
Kddarakhyd mahaksdtre Devi «ii Afargodayini, 

21 Bhairavakhye Bhoiravi bit Oayiiyam Man gala smrta 
Sthanupriya Kuruk«dtrd S vay ambhuvyapi Nakule. 

25 Kanakhale bhavdd Ugra Yisvdsa Yimale&vurd 
AttahaBd Mahiinanda Aluhfndre tu Alahuntaka. 

20 Bhimc Bhimc-Hvarl prdkta bthund Vaslrapathd punah 
Bhuvani Sahknri proktu Kudrani tvnrdhakbiikd. 

27 Avimukid Vidal.ik : i Mahabliug'i Mahalayd 

Qokarn»~ Blmdrukanu wynt Bhadru syiit Bbadrakor ni kd. 

28 Utpalaksi Suvurnakad tSthtlnvn a Sth.uiUBULjjfiikd 
ICamalulayd tu Kamal.i Praeundu t hagalandakd. 

29 Kurati^al'' Triinudhyn syanuiakdic Mukup'aynri 
Mamjaldsd Sawdalci syiit Kali Kulanjard punah, 

30 Sankukarnd Dhvauih prokti Stlullii^ya Sthdlake^vaL-d 
juaninam hrdayambhojd llrlldkha Paraimwvari. 

31 Proktu nnnani sthunimi ddvynh priyutamtini ea 

tnt tat kfJ^trnsya nialuitmyam srui vapurvnui migdttama, 
Compare with it Matsyapurnnu, XI II, 26 - 51: 

26 Smartavya bhntiktunair vii tuni vaksyami taltvatad, 
V5ranaiiynm ViSulal.M Ntiinmb Liugudhurinf. 

2/ Praj ■ Ijalilii.dcvi Kamul u Gniidhanridand 
Mutiaad Kuvnudit nSmft Viiva A iiydsvwf* vidufy 
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act with one another and acquired some knowledge of the 
peculiar thoughts, manners, and customs of their neighbours. 
This could to a certain extent be more easily done in those 


28 Ma niiraa Yisvakayantu Iccliayam Madanotkata 
G ora ante Gomatmama Maudare Kamacarini. 

20 Maddtkata Cltrarathe Jayanti Hastinapure 

Kanvakubje tatha Gauri Ramblia Malayaparvate. 

30 Nanda Ilimavatnh prstlie Gokarne Bhadrakarmka 
StlifmoBvare Bliavnulti Bilvake Bilvapatrika 

31 Sri£oile Madhavi naran Blradra BhadrGsvaro tatlia 
Jaya Yarabaiailo tu Karabalfi Kamalalayo. 

32 Puskarf Puruhiltoti Kedare Margadayim 
Kudrakotyam tu Riidmnl Kali Kaluujnrd gimu. 

33 Mahdlinge tu Kapila Makuto MakutGsvari 
Siilagrame Malmdevi Sivalingo Sivaprlya. 

34 Mayapuryam Kumar! tu Santata Lalito tatha 
Utpalakso Sahn?rfiksi Hinnyaksi Maliotpalo. 

35 Gayayain Maugala nama Yipula Purusottame 
Vipasayam AmoghaktsI Pfitalii Pundravardhaiu". 

3G Narfiyani Suparivo tu Trikiito BhadraBiiudari 
Vipnlo Vipul.i nfuna Kalyani Malayiicale. 

37 Kotyakai Kofitirlho tu Sugandha Mfigadhe vane 
Kubjamrakf Trinandhya tu Gruigadvuiv Ratipriya 

38 SivitkiHitjlf' Sunanda cu Nandinf DGvJkatatG 

Rukmiuf Dvaravatyam tu Rudhu Brndavaue vauG. 

39 Devaki Mathurayam tu Patfilf* rnramefivari 
Citrakuto tatha Sita \indhyo Yimlhyanivasinf. 

40 Snhyadra-vokavira tu llnnsenndro tu Curidikfi 
Raman a Raraattrlhe tu Yaiuuuaydra Mrgavati. 

41 Karaviro Mahfilak$mir Umadevi YinayakG 
Arotrya Yaidyanatho tu Mahfikalo Mali-'a van. 

42 Abhaya Sukhtirtlu iu Srajtirvu Yindhyakandare 
Maudavvo Ma iduki numa Svaha Mah'uviuu purG. 

43 C ha gala ml f- Praoahda ca Oondikumarakantoke 
Some hv are Yuraroha PrabhfieG Pnakaravati. 

44 Devamatu Sarusvutyiim P.irfu a rata to rant a 
Maha luyG Mahabhaga Pnyofiue Pingulavmi. 

45 Slmhikii Krtu ’. o tn KariikGyf’ YaSnekavi 
Ufcpalavartakt* Lula Subkadm SindhusuugamG. 

4C Aliitii Siddhavano Lak$mtr Anaug i Bhn rata M run G 
<Iulandhare Visvamukhi Tara Kiskindhaparvaio 

47 Dovadaruvane PuiUir MGdha Kayiniraumudulo 
l nuldGvi Ilimadmu tu Sivuho VasirGiSvnri tatha 
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days, when the differences of birth and occupation 
had not yet produced the intolerant distinctions of caste. 
As soon as intercourse between the opposing camps had 
been established, and had led to an interchange of ideas 
between the two alien races, the minds of the thinking 
members of the two communities began to meditate about, 
and to assimilate, doctrines hitherto strange to them. In 
this way, I suppose, did the principle of the Female Energy 
and the worship of Sakti become known to the Aryans and 
enter into their philosophical theories, naturally in a con¬ 
siderably modified form. For I do not believe that any 
Vedic account of the creation, e.g., the 129th hymn of the 
12th inandala of tho Itgveda, can be rightly interpreted 
as proving that a belief in .such a principle existed among 
the ancient Aryan population of India. No doubt Dyaus 
and Prthwl appear in the Rgveda respectively as God of 
Heaven and Goddess of Earth, and are called father and 
mother, but this latter expression admits of a totally 
different explanation, and does not indicate a worship of 
Mother Earth such as we find among tho Gauda-Dravidian 
Hindus, a worship which in this form is also nowhere 



48 Kapalamocano Suddkir Mata Kayavarohauo 

Sankhadvarf* Dhranir nnma Bhrtih Pin da rake lath -. 

•i!J Ka) v in Candrnbhugay5m Aochodc Silladhprim 
Vain'ayain Auntil riiuna Badaryam Urvaai lallm. 

GO Ofadhi cuttarakurau Kufiadvipd Kusodaki 

Manmatha Ilomakilfc tu Kuniudr Satyavadini. 

51 A 6 vat the VandauiyS tu Vidhir Ynibraviualayd 
Gayatri Vedavadano i/iTrvuti SivaenriDidhau. 

52 Devaloke tathendriini BrahmST :<“• tu Snrasvati 
Suryabimbo PrabhS n mu Muirm'iin Voisuavi tatlia. 

53 Arundliati Satina m tu Rftmdsu ca Tilottnmd 
Oil to Brahumkala nama Saktiy SarvaSaririnum. 

64 tttad nddesatah proktaui Kamusiasatam ntiaraara 
Astottararn ca tirthan&m »ntum »'*tud uriulirtam. 

About tho worship of tho titular doitioa <i different disiriots on tho 
bth day of tho Dur^apuja, fit-o Durja Pitja, pp. 7G, LXV and LXV r I 
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among the other Aryan nations. 149 Yet, it had 
already appeared at an early date in the Sfihkhya system 
which is ascribed to Kapila. According to general tradition 
ho issaidtohave been aBr&hruan, who lived about the seventh 
or eighth century B.O. However, the meaning of the word 
kapila, monkey-coloured, brown, from kapi, monkey, sug¬ 
gests a nickname, perhaps even alludes to a (foreign) extrac¬ 
tion. The teaching of Kapila was at variance with the 
Veda, and did not prove the existence of a Supreme Deity. 
In consequence it was stigmatized as heretical and athe¬ 
istical. 150 On the other hand Kapila is called a son of 
Brahman, as are also the six sages Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanatana, Asuri, Vodku and Pahcasikha. 15 1 Kapila was 
the precursor of Gautama Buddha who some centuries 
later was born in Kapilavastu, the town of Kapila, said 
to havo been founded by the sons of Iksvftku at the 

1 See Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus by tho 
lato JI. H. WilBon; edited by Dr. Reinhold Host, London, 1862, VoL I, 
pp. 241,242. “ The worship of tho female principle, as distinct from the 
divinity, appears to havo originat' d in th** literal interpretation c \ tlu 
metaphorical lauguago of the Vedas, in which the will or purpose, to create 
tho universe is represented aB originating from the Creator and co-cxistcnt 
with him as his bride, and part of himself” See also Religious Tlrught and 
Life in India, by Mouior Williams, pp. 180—182. 

150 See Sahkhyasutra 1, 02; “ livardsiddheh," from tlioro being no 
proof that there is a God (Ifivara). The term iu Sanskrit is niris'eara. 
Sankarficarya says that Kapila errs by not admitting the identity of 
Brahman and the Universe, by disagreeing from the Veda and acknow¬ 
ledging an independent Prakrti and a diversity of souls. S e o his Brahma - 
sutras II, 1 : Kapild hi na sarvatmatvadarsaimm annmanyate fitmabhe- 
diibhyupagamat . . ritaS ca dtmabhedakalpanaya’pi Kapilnsya tantrasya 
vedaviruddhatvnnj vedftnuauriinanu• acanuviruddhatvnm ea na kovalam 
■vatantraprakrriparikul}>anayji cveti siddham. 

101 Seo SinhhyahdriIwhhdtya >n in tho 8n nkhyakhrikh by Kvaia Krishna, 
translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq.; also the Bhtisya of Gnntla- 
pada, translated by II. 1J. Wilson, Bombay, lS>i7, p. 2. 

Sannkasca Samindasca txtlyasea Snnatnnnh 
Asuri h KapilaSoaiva Vddhuh Pafua -ikhas tntli-i, 
tty e to Brahmanah put rah eaptn proklit nmlim ?nyah. 
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of Kapila. Visnu who, as has been previously 
pointed out, appeared as Buddha in order to destroy the 
Daityas by leading them astray, became in his fifth 
avatar a incarnate as Kapila, whose dangerous principles 
were put into practice by Gautama. 15 2 The existence of 
a connexion between the teachings of Kapila and Buddha 
is an admitted fact. Their doctrines appealed to the 
feelings of the populace, already outraged by the insolence 
of the Brahmanic priests, though with the difference, that 
the Sutras of Kapila were more appreciated by the learned, 
while the doctrine of Buddha set the masses in motion; in 
other words, the doctrine of Kapila remained a philosophi¬ 
cal theory while the teaching of Buddha developed into a 
practical religion. It is therefore easily intelligible, that 
the assistance of the deity, i.e., of Vispu, was required and 
invoked by the orthodox Brahmans in order to obviate any 
disastrous consequences and to appropriate to their own 
tenets, whatever appeared useful to retain. 

Kapila assumed the existence of an absolute Soul 
(Purufd) and of an independent Creative Force (Prakrti, 
Pradbana), which altogether form 25 Tattvas or categories, 
and from the counting of which the philosophical system of 
Kapila has received the name Sfmkhya (enumerating). 13 * 
“ Together with Kapila f thus says the SaiikhyaMrikdbha- 
sya ' were born Virtue, Knowledge, Bis passion and Power: 
for he being born, and observing the world plunged in 

See pp. 308,310, and Uha>javata Parana I, 8. 10 : 

Panoamalj Kupilo uiiirm siddhosah kahiviplutam 
provuciisuraye an uk hy am tnttvagrfimuv inirpaynm. 

Janaka, king of Videha, isaaidt - iiavo dismissed his hundred instructors 
and followed the sage Pancabikha, a pupil of Asuri, who was in his turn 
a pupil of Kapila. 

Elsewhere (in the Bhagavuiapa renin Kapila ia called a son of Vitatha 
and also of Kardamn. 

11:1 Sahkhyam prakurvute caiva prakrtisoa praoaksute 

Catm vima.'iitattvuni teua fliixikhyub prakirtital,. (JJahabharala ) 
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objects, to such a devout devotee I am easily accessible. 
Those high-minded persons who have attained the highest 
perfection and have reached me, do not incur rebirth, 
the transient dwelling of pain. The worlds downwards 
from the abode of Brahman, O son of Kunti, revolve again, 
but when I am reached there is no more rebirth.” 145 
“ I the Spirit, O curly-haired, which resides in all 
beings. I am the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of things. Among the Adityas I am Visnu, among 
the luminaries I am the radiant sun, among the Maruts I 

l * 5 See Bhismaparvaiiy XXXII, 3—15 : 

3. Aksaram paruinam Brahma svabhavo’dhyatma ucyate 
bhutabhavodbhavakaro nieargali karma sanjiiitah. 

4. Adhibliutain ksaro bhavah purusascadhidaivatam 
o.dhiyajho’hani evatra do he dchabhrtam vara. 

5. Autakale ca mam eva smaran muktva kalovaram 
yah prayati sa madbhiivam yati nastyatra samsayah. 

6. Yam yam vapi smaran bhavam tyajatyante kalovaram 
tarn tarn evaiti Kaunteya sada tadbliavabhuvitah. 

7. Tasmat sarveau kalesu mam annsmara yudliya ca 
mayyarpitamanobuddhir mam evai§yasyusamsayali. 

8. Abhyasayugayuktena cotasa nanyagamina 
paramam puru?am divyam yati Parthanueintuyan. 

1). Karim puranam unnsasitarain anor amyamsun anusmared yah 
sarvasya dhataram acintyarupam adityavainam uunasah para* 
stat. 

10. Prayanakalc manasacalena bhaktya yukto ydgabalena caiva 
bhruvor madhyo pranam avesya samyak sa tarn param puru$am 

upaiti divyaui. 

11. Yadaksaram vedavido variant i vi4anti yad yutayo vitaragal; 
yad iochauto brahmacaryam caranti tat to padam eaiigrahena 

pravaksyo. 

12. S arv ad varan i samyamya manu lirdi nirndhya ca 
murdhnyadhiiyatmauah pranam asthito ydgadhanmam. 

13. 0m ityekak.>orum brahma vyalmrau mam auusmaran 
yah prayati tyujan dekam sa yiiii paramam gatim. 

14. Ananyacetas satatam yo mam smarati nityaaah 
taayaham sulabhah Purtlia nityayuktasya ydginah. 

15. Mam upolyp, punar janma duhkhaluyam asa^vatam 
iictpuuvanii mahatma nub samsiddhim pai-ainam gatih. 

16. Abrahmubkuvanallbkah puuar avartiud’rjunn 
mam upotya tu Kauntcya punar janma nu v 

, / 

i # ^ * ) 
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ai^ALaricI, among the stars I am the moon. Among tho 
Vedas I am the Samaveda, among the gods 1 am Vasava, 
among the senses I am the mind, of living beings I am the 
life. Among the Rudras I am Sankara, among the Yaksas 




and Eaksas I am the lord of wealth, among the Vasus 
I am Pavaka, among the high mountains I am Menu 
Know, 0 son of fPrtha, that I am Brliaspati, the chief among 
the high priests. Among army leaders I am Skanda, among 
the sheets of water lam the Ocean, among the great sages 
I am Blirgu, among words I am the one syllable (Or/i), 
among sacrifices I am the Japa, among immovable things 
I am the Himalaya, among all trees I am the Asvattha, 
among the divine sages I am Narada. Among the Gan- 
db&rvas I am Citraratha, among the Siddhas I am the sage 
Kapil a. Among horses know me to be Uccaissravas which 


arose with the amrta, among the grand elephants the Aira- 
vata, and the king among men. Among weapons I am the 
thunderbolt, among cows I am the Kamadhuk. I am 
the progeny-producing Kandarpa, I am Vasuki among 
serpents. Among the Nagas I am Ananta, I am Varuiia 
among aquatic beings, I am Aryaman among the Pitrs, I 
am Yama among those who restrain, lam Prahlada among 
the Daityas, the r J ime among those who count. I am tho 
Lion among beasts, and Vainateya among birds. Among 
purifiers I am the wind, Rflma among the weapon-bearers. 
I am the Makara among fishes, the Jahnavi (Ganga) among 
streams. I am, O Arjunn, tlie beginning, the end, and tho 
middle of all tilings; among the sciences I am the science 
of the Supreme Spirit, the speech of speakers. Of tho letters 
I am the letter a , and of the compound words I am the 
Dvandva, I am also the umlecaying time, I am the preserver 
whose face is turned everywhere. I am all-seizing death and 
the cause of all future things. Among feminines I am fame 
fortune, speech, memory, understanding, fortitude, patience] 
among the Suma-hymno lam tin. \ illutsa man, among metres 
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Devibhagavata which has for its object the glorifi- 
cation of Devi, Prakrti or Sakti, reproduces and adopts on 
the whole the theses of the SSnkhya philosophy. Every¬ 
thing that exists in this world possesses the three qualities ; 
no visible thing exists in this world which has no qualities; 
tho Supreme Soul or Spirit ( Parnmdtman ) alone has no 
qualities (is nirguna), but is never visible. Sakti however is 
both saguna and nirguna , she is always the cause but never 
the effect; as cause she has qualities, but, when near the 
Soul (Purn#a )she is without qualities. Mind,self-conscious- 
uess, the qualities and the subtile principles revolve con¬ 
tinually as cause and effect by night and day. Self-con¬ 
sciousness is produced by Sakti, and through it she becomes 
the cause. Self-consciousness which possesses the three 
qualities is the effect of Sakti; from self-consciousness comes 
that mind which is called intellect ( bitddhi ) ; intellect is the 
effect, self-consciousness the cause; the subtile principles 
originate always from self-consciousness. They are at the 
time of creation the cause of the five gross elements; there 
are also live organs of knowledge and five organs of action, 
the gross elements are also five, and the mind is the six¬ 
teenth; effect and cause are surely a class of sixteen. 
The Supreme Being is neither effect nor cause. 158 



The 



result of rajas; all grossness, ignorance, darkness of tainas ; all pleasure, 
passivity, knowledge, peace of s attva , tho mind is a result of rajas, and it 
• ahmi' which by its light ill 00 it, at times, to 

catch glimpses of tho blissful purn-a over near to sattrn.” 

Compare tho pfis;-:ige from tho Blingavadgita on p. 391 . 

169 Compare SanJchyakorihn 3, 11-13, 22, etc., pp. 20, 59-72, 100. 

3 Mulaprakri ir avikrlir mahudadyrih prakrtivikrtayah sapta 
Sddnsakas tu vikuro na prukrtir nu vikrtih pnrusah. 

11 THgunam nviveki viaayah samUnyam acotanam prasavadharmi. 
Vyuktam tathii pradhlnam tadvipnritas tiuha on puuitlu. 

12 Prityapritiviyidarm ’ ih prakn«npra vrttiniynirinn h a l’ 
u 11 yo’ny ii bkibkavii srayaj an ana mil hunavrttuya h a gioaV.i 

13 Sat i vain laghu prakjyukam istam npasiambhakain ‘-alum a rajai . 
Rum vainakam ova tam&h pradipavacoarthato vrttili 

53 
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The twelve Buddhist principles whose observance leads to 
final beatitude are the five organs of knowledge and the 
five organs of actions, together with the mind and the 
intellect. It is not difficult to observe, that they were 
derived from the Sankhya philosophy. 16 » 

Intimately connected with the Sankhya is the Yoga 
system, from which it mainly differs by adding, to the 
twenty -lh o tattvas for the purpose of meditation, a supreme 
God or Uvara, who is a particular soul uninfluenced by afflic¬ 
tion, works, fruition, and impressions. In consequence of this 

22 Prakrter maliStnstatd’haikaras taumad ganafica sddasakah. 
tasmadapi BodaSakiit pancabhyah pauca bhutani. 

Read Devibhagavata , IIT, 6, 69—78 : 

69. Ebhir vihinam samsare vastu naivatra kutracit, 

™ 8 , tu “ atrantu y ad drsyam sarasiire trignnam hi tat. 

/0. Dxfiyanoa nirgunam loke na bhutani no bhavisyati, 
mrgnnah paramatmasaa na tu dray ah kadacaim. 

71. Saguwa nirg U? a caham samaye ’Sahkardttama 
f'.id.iham karanam Sambho na ca kiiryam kadacana. 

72. Sagunii karanatvad vni nirgnaa Puruafintike, 
mahatfcutvam ahankAro gunSh sabdridayas tatlia. 

73. Karyakaramiriipeaa Bamsarante tvakarniSam, 

madudblnit.nl; tvahankfiral? tennham karanam Siva. 

74. Ahanklira ^ ca karyam trigimo’sau pratisthitali, 
ahaukaranmahatfcatvam buddhih sa parikirtita. 

<o. Mahattatvam hi karyam syad ahahkaro hi karanam, 
tan mat rani tvahnhkarad ntpadyante endniva hi. 

70 ‘ Karu *? aT ^ paficabhnranam t:ini sarvoBamudbhave, 

_ kai l “ ''G(inyai,i paficaiva pafica jfianendriyani C a. 

/7. Mahabhut mi paficaiva manah abdaiam cva ca. 
karyam ca k.Irn,„»m caivn gn.io’yain ^Jasatmakab. 

75. Para mu t ilia, pmnlin a.lyb ua kiiryam na ca karanam 
cvam fenmudhliavali Snmbho ai>rye$5 i 

Compare thewo with the preceding £I6knfe 29 »ud 30: 

29. SiLsvatani kimikam siinyum nityfmityam wakrirtxkani 
ahahk ir. grimam cnivu naptuhhcdair vivakpiiam. 

30. Grl.uniijn mahattatvam nhniikaral; tadudbhavah, 
tara«nm sani bhutani racnya«v:i ynthji pura. 

69 Sec 8ar%'uda)bananahgruh<i t p. 28: 

Jnain udflyani pahcaiva tatha k avmcndriyiini ca 

man.j buddhir itiproktam d\.'tda^iyatanam budhaih. 
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assertion the philosophy of Patafijali is called Sesvcirctsah- 
khya y tlie Sankhya with an Isvara, in order to distinguish 
it from that of Kapila, which goes by the name of Nirisva- 
rasahhhya, or Sankhya without an Is vara; for according to 
Kapila the existence of a god is not proved. 1 c,> The main 
object of ^ Oga is to obtain by means of practical exer¬ 
tions the requisite knowledge (jhftna) for securing final 
beatitude or mOksa. The use of Y oga is necessary to the 
worshippers of Sakti, as without it they would be unable 
to obtain their ultimate aim. Yet without faith or bhalcti 
the practice of yCga is useless. This faith is of three 
different kinds. It is external faith or bahyabhakti which 
teaches a person to follow all the observances of the 
Sastras, to convince him that whatever he does, he does 
with the will and consent of the Deity, i.e., in this case of 
Sakti, and thut lie is in consequence in no way responsible 
for his actions ,* or it is firmly concentrated faith, ananya- 
bhakti, which grants neither hope nor expectation of any 
return for any good or bad deed in the present birth, as 
the individual creature is only the instrument for carrying 
out the dictates of the Divinity, who in his turn will pro¬ 
vide him in his lifetime with whatever he requires; or 
lastly it is exclusive faith, ekantabhakti , which causes a man 
to concentrate all liis thoughts on his God, without distract¬ 
ing them to the consideration of mere worldly affairs. 1 '■ 1 

1, 0 See The Yoyasurra <>j PattiXjuli , XX /\\ M. N. Dvivedi's transla* 

tion, pp. V, 15, and above p. 103, note 150. 

ioi jjjg hahynhhakti is performed by listening to tho praises of tlirr 
Deity, by praising and remembering the same, by prostrating oneself 
before it, by revering and serving it-, by treating it liku a friend, and by 
giving oneerlf entirely over t<> it. Tho Sanskrit slokn alluding to th« 
worship of Visuu describes it ns follows: — 

Srava mm kirlanam Visudb k’ umimun pnlasevuimm 
arcanum vanduuum dilsyam sakhyam itt.mnmvedu.nuMu 

According to tho tiaiihhn jij'ira 'ra tho in m run am consists of the 
tiathapaniyu mm, uimaparfiyn: nun, j'halikup irayujiuin, tu I'' ll l ’ 11 •' a . iam > 
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Through lhalcii a man secures the three first of the four 
objects of human life, clharma righteousness, arthci wealth, 
and Jcdma pleasure, and after a successful practice of yoga 
he reaches final beatitude or the fourth step mbksa, with 
the help of knowledge (jnana). It has been occasionally 
asserted that these four aims correspond to the special 
desires and aspirations which prevail at the various periods 
of life, that ledma should be cultivated in youth, arthci 
acquired in middle life, and clharma practised in old age, so 
that at the end of life, after death, mbksci , final beatitude, 
or freedom from rebirth may be gained. 

The yoga whose practice is instrumental to obtaining 
the necessary knowledge is of four kinds; mantrayoga, 
layaybga, liathayoga and rdjayuga . In the first yoga the 
devotee confines himself to continually uttering the pranava 
or mystical syllable OM, whose letters A, U, M represent 
respectively either I>rahman (creation), Visnu (preservation) 
and Siva (destruction), or the sthula -, suksmri- and kdrana- 
sarira } or the iceha-, lcriyd - an djuciiia-sakti. The Layaybga 
is undertaken to procure by total abstraction an assimila¬ 
tion of one’s soul with the Supreme Soul, while in tho 
Ha/hayoga tho mind is forced to abstain from considering 
external objects and to obtain mental concentration by 
submitting to the eight mortifications, viz., yama forbear¬ 
ance, niyama restraint, dsana posture, prdntiyama breath- 


,llt )aparajanaui nnd mnntrapai iyunniu. There arc forty different modes 
of arcanam and vandanam. 

Tbo ananynbhal’ti requires entire concentration when worshipping the 
deity, and the Sakti worshippers repent continually tho words sarvam 
iaktimaynm jagat. The irrespoi .-ability of tho worshipper is expressed in 
t he o words . Janarai dharmam nu ia me pruvt ttih, janamyadharinam na ca 
me niviitih, yathS niyukto’smi tatha karomi (I know righteousness: it is 
no effort of mine ; I know unrigbteuusncEs; its refusal is not mine; as 1 urn 
ordered, • b us 1 »lo). 

The rhohtabhakti regards everything as produced by the all-knowing, 
all-seeing Deity 
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l^strainiug^fT^yd/idra sense-restrannng *dharana steadying 
of tlie mind, dhycina contemplation, and samCtdki profound 
meditation. 

When at last the desired knowledge (jnana) has been 
secured by yoga, and the devotee has reached mdk§(i (final 
beatitude), he finds it consisting of certain gradations. 
These, at first four in number, have been eventually 
extended to five and six. The four best known beatitudes 
are : sdlohja (living together in the same world as), sdmipya 
(living in proximity to), sarupya (living in conformity with) 
and sayujya (becoming identical with, the Supreme Deity). 
However, the beatitude secured by the sayujya only lasts 
up to the end of the kalpa, for when after the general 
destruction, or pralaya , a new creation makes its appearance, 
the soul of the person who has secured sayujya will 
participate in that creation, unless he has previously gained 
the two highest degrees of moksa ,—sarsfitva (equality) 
and videhakaivalya (incorporeal beatitude), i.e., perfect 
union (ail-yam) with the Supreme Spirit , and has thus 
become absolutely absorbed. 102 




Compare Introduction to the Yoga-Sutra of Patnnjali, by !Manilal 
Xabliubhai D' ivedi, pp. v, vi, vii. 'The end proposed by ydja iB Hamad hi 
fading to loivaly.;. Yoga and Samadhi aro convertible terms, for both 
mean vrttinirodha or suspension of the transformations of the thinking 
principle. Samadhi is of two kinds, savikalya and nirvikalpa , called 
sinnprajndhi and asdmprajndto in the text. The first, generally speaking, 
is that wliorcin the mind is at rest Only for the timo, the second is that 
wherein, through supreme universal non-attoohment, it io centred in 
Sat tv a and realises Satin* everywhere for all time. The mind being, 
uh it wore, annihilated, pnrnsu alone shines in native blisM. This is 
Kairalya. Pralrti has played itself out for that individual pv.yvsa * • • • It 
is held that the breath ( prana ) in the body is a part of the unn«r. j ul 
breath (prana), and that health of mind and body, accompanied by 
spirituul bliss and knowledge, will ensue on controlling the individual 
[findo I «»r r ><a.\li > biv:iLh in Kueli u manner ai to ttttUUO it to tho **°* ° 

(hrahinnijtda or samasti} breath. This principle in Us enuticuniou is por 
fec-tly correct ; but there are some who hold that this cun ho uceouip is \ed 
by regulating the breath (prana ya.'i.-t, pru(y f d\om> 0lC * j0ttUl 
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According to tlie Saktas or Sakti worshippers, only 
those who revero the Sakti in preference to any other 
deity obtain in this life supernatural powers and in the nest 
final beatitude or absorption with Sakti; and as some 
of their ceremonies abound in the vilest indecencies, they 
boastingly proclaim that the grandeur of their creed is 
manifested by the fact, that while the devotee is apparently 
indulging in the grossest carnal passions his mind is con¬ 
centrated on the Supreme Spirit. 

It is in my opinion incorrect to regard Saktism as a mere 
offshoot of Saivism, though it has eventually become more 
intimately connected with it. 1 ' 50 Tho veneration of the 
female energy b of non-Aryan origin and independent as 
such of Siva. Even now a Sakta calls his goddess by any 
special name be choses, either Lakstm, Parvati, Sarasvatl 
or otherwise ; according to liis individual predilection as a 

always follow prana. These are called hathayoybin , because they aim only 
at that union of ha (jaaya) and tha (apana) which leads to nmadhi . 
Their methods are therefore more physical than mental. There arc, 
however, others who hold the contrary opinion, and addross themselves 
principally to the work of vrttniirbdha, firmly believing that prana follows 
vrtti. This is raja-yoga (direct union with tho Illustrious-soul or Brahma) 
the essence of the teachings of the unitary Vedanta. Tho v odontic raja- 
yoga is the real tarahi-jiibna, and iudecd the word rajaydga is a synonym 
of aamadki. Tho end proposed in hatha —as well ns raja-yoga is the same, 
but tho methods differ .... The Yoga believes that prakrti or matter is 
nil full of lifo and it pervades everything and obeys the directions of a 
well-trail od will .... Two other kinds of bga are often mentioned, but 
they are more or l :ss included n the above. The first is mantra-goga 
which conaistb in mentally repeating certain formula' with intent contem¬ 
plation of their meaning. 1 liis process is nsi ful in every act of hatha — as 
well as raja-yoga. The second ia laua-ydja which consists in intently con¬ 
templating any external objector, more prop* fly, the internal nr da (sound) 
hoard on closing tho ears. This Urny be carried to tho extent of samadhi. 
Caro, however, should betaken in all yoga -practices not to fall into tho 
negative condition of passive mediumship, nor to lose the point in contem¬ 
plation. The laya-yoyu also is useful in all Hatha- and Baja, practices.” 

'•* See Udigiov ? Thought and Lijc in Lidia by Monier Williams, 
p. 1M . “Practically, as we shall see, tho Saktism of the present dny is a 
mere offshoot of SaiviBin.” 
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Vaisnava, Saiva, etc. But in whatever form Sakti is wor¬ 
shipped, she is regarded as the mother of all, including 
Brahman, as identical with the four aims of life, as being 
inherent in all things and containing all things, and as 
being the sole existence . 104 

I he worship of Sakti or Prakrti is sanctioned in the 
Pur anas, but the Tantras contain the prescriptions of the 
Setkta ritual , 1 ll5 and are in fact esteemed by the Saktas 
as a fifth Veda. According to the Sivatantra, the five 
holy texts proceeded from the mouth of Siva, the eastern, 
.western, southern, northern, and upper, which five are 
famous as the paths to final emancipation. There exist 
many holy texts, but none is equal to the Upper text (or 
Veda ). 1 00 The Tantras occupy a high position even in the 


estimation of the orthodox Brahmans, for Kullukabhatta 
in his Commentary on the Mftnavadharmasastra declares 
that the Revelation is twofold; Vedic and Tanlric . 10 7 
Some of the Tantras are of undoubted antiquity. 


104 Coin P nre t1,is cxtract the Katmandu (Wilson, Religion of the 
Hindus, Vol. I, p. 247) : 

Sarvamantramayi tvam vai Brahmudyas tvataamndbhavah 
caturvargatmaki tvam vai caturvargaphalddavn, 

Tvattah sarvain idam visvam tvayi sarvam jagaunidhc 
Yaddrsyam yadadrgyam ca sthu last! k? ma s var u pa t ah . 

'Vat tilt tvam fiaktirupena kificinna tvadrte kvacit. 

105 Of such Tnntra works may he mentioned the Guutumiya, Kulik i- 
tantra, Kamakhya. Kalacrid mu .i, Kularuava, Mahaniry.ina, Mantramaho- 
dadhi, Kudrayamalu, JSaktisui gania, Saimrkum&ro, Saradatilaka, Sya. 
marahasya, 1 ddi^n, \ ini. \ ibvu-ara, V i.-nuyaloulu, etc. Those Tantras aro 
generally written in the form of dialogm g between Siva and Uma (or 
Parvati), in which Siva answer; the '[uestiong of the latter con corning 
ceremonies and prayers, and Siva does this even in the Vaiyluvatnntray, 

in the Gfturnmiva and Sunatkum.lra. 

100 ‘^ oe &ii'a Tantra ; Wilei u, p. 21S, and Aufrrc , Bodlevun Catalogue 
VIIJ, p. 9] : 

Mama pauoamukhrhhyasca pniicumnayS vinirgatuh 
pnrvasca pascimaseaiva daksiua'oottaraa tathii. 


Urcldhvaiunayasca pa&caite moksamilrgah prakTri it-ih 
arniiSya haliavah simti urddhvamoiiyenn no pain at* 
oee. Ku'f.akabhalta'6 Commentary to Manu 1 1, 1 * 
Srutificu dvividha vaidiki tuutriki ca. 






The Saktas are spread all over India and form a very 
numerous community among the Hindus, more especially 
in Bengal. Their great festival, the famous Dasahara, 
is celebrated after the autumnal equinox, and extends over 
ten days, during which Sakti is worshipped as Durga with 
great devotion and splendour and at a great expense. 1 0ft 

The Saktas are divided with respect to their ceremonial 
into two main sects, the Daksindcdris, or right hand 
worshippers, and the Vamacans (\ 7 <lmis) or left hand wor¬ 
shippers. The Dahsinacara represents the purer right 
hand ritual, and, the VdmUcara, or left hand ceremonial 
the gross and lascivious adoration of the Female Energy. 
The former cult is based on the Puranas, the latter on the 
Tantras; in the former only edible rice mixed with milk and 
sugar is, as a rule, now presented as an offering (belli), while 
the latter delights in bloody sacrifices ; 100 the former does 
not indulge in obscene display, while the latter enacts the 
observance of some or of all the five things beginning with 
m, the so called five Makar as, i.e., madya , drinking liquor; 
maihsa, eating meat; matsya , eating fish ; mndrci , mystical 
intertwining of the fingers; 170 and maithuna , sexual 
intercourse. 171 _ 

Sec Durrja Vuja: with notes and illnstrations by Prat ipachandra 
Gliopha, n.A., Calcutta* 1871, and A Viev> of ihe History, Literature and 
Rcliyion of the Hindoos, by tin- Rev. W. Ward, Madras, 1808, pp. 01—104. 
1,1 " See Volet inScnrata ntruriija by KaGinatba : 

Dvividhd balir frkhy&td l ijasnlt sattviko burlhaih 
rajaso mamsarakt iidyah paint ray asamanvitah. 
MudgapnyaBUHarhynVtd umdhurat ruyuldlitnh 
brahma no niyatah suddlmh sittvikam balini iiimret. 
no 3r udra has also ii» t ho Virnnaiva- worship tho meaning of eating 
“fried < train.” See Taidnnthu Tarkaerica^.rti': Vaca^j utyn, p. 4757 and 
Sabdasruhiawahanidhi, p- WH, about Mudru : “ Tantrapnisiddhe viracara- 
pevye; prthukiis tftndnla bhrsm godhfimacanakadayuh tasya imma 
bhavr mnudrii. it; nkte panoaTrml::in»didrav y;d.ls< dr. l>.• vavi&fi.iriidhanay a- 
angulyadisannivfSuvisesc.” r t his practice docs, however, not refer to the 
Sakti worship, us Sir M. Williams thinks lx. on page 192. 

1 ' * .As according t<* the Z'jdmarahu \ 

Madyam maihsaficn matsyaucu «nidr;t mnithunam ova ca, 
TnftkSrapaflcakallcaiva mahap:itukana§aiuun. 
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Daksinaclra is regarded as pure and according to the 
Veda,, while the Vamacara is deemed low, and though fit 
for a Sfldra, is unfit for a Brahman, who by drinking liquor 
defiles himself and in consequence ceases to be a Brah¬ 
man, 17 2 but bloody sacrifices, especially of goats, are also 
occasionally made by Brahmans. There is no doubt that 
human beings were not seldom immolated on the shrine of 
Kfili, for according to the Kalikapurfina the blood of a tiger 
pleases the goddess for a hundred years, the blood of a 
lion, a reindoer or a man a thousand, but by the sacrifice of 
three men her favour is gained for 100,000 years. 1 73 


173 Seo ibidem (Wilson, Vol. I, p. 251) : 

Daksinacfiratantroktam karma tacchuddhavaidikam. 

In cousequence, the Daksiiiacaris aro said to observe the nigama and 
tho Viimacaris the agama. With respect to the Yannicara being onlv fit 
for Sudras, read tlio following couplet: 

VamagamO madukto’yam sarvaSudraparah priye 
brahmano mndiradun&d brShmaayrna viyujyate. 

Na kartavyam na kartavyam na kartavyam kadacana 
idam tu sahasam devi na kartavyam kadacana. 

Sakti should according to the right ritual bo worshipped together with 
Siva, and he who omits to adoro tho latter, will not only be unsuccessful 
in his prayer, but will also go to hell. 

Sivasaktim ayam rilpam sampujyam 6.adhakottaniaih 
yas tu sampujayocchaktim Sivam naiva prapujayet 
sa eva pfttaki rogi miintriko durgatir bhavet. 

173 See Appendix, pp. LJV and LV to Vurga ruja by Pr. Ghosba: 
“ The Sastras say that to sec the idol is meritorious, but to bow to it i : 
more meritorious than to seo it, and to touch it inore mcritorions than to 
bow to it, and to worship it more than to touch it. But to bathe it is 
more than to touch it and to offer oblations to it more than to batho it, 
but the most meritorious of all is to offer tho meat of buffalo and kid us 
sacrifice . . . The goat for t a orifice rdiould be well-formed and horned and <*f 
uniform black color. Both the Pnranas and Tantrns prohibit the uneriflco 
of a female animal.” About the human sacrifice compare T?ov. W. Ward’s 
View of Hie History, etc. , of the Hindoos, p. 91. Those animal tmei ifices, 
though they please ' he godd. ss, expose tho sacrificer to punudimont, 
for according to the Vedas, he who slays an animal is nJurv. ordu slain by 
tho slain, aud t ho kirn* Sun.tha i.ud to suffer heavily frr a similar offence. 
Ho had sucrir.ff'd a great many si c. p, goal? and l uffaloos to IXirgii, in (ho 
hopo that he Would enjoy ns many years of bin pincas in heaven au there 

54 
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Tho Yamacaris declare Sakti to be superior to Siva, as 
being bis cause. In this connexion with Sakti, Siva is 
specially revered as Bhairava, the terrible BliQfcesa, and be 
personates in this form the chief non-Aryan God. The 
preference which the Yamacaris have for the worship of the 
Female Principle, i.e, 3 their devotion to Devi, Kali, Durga, 


Radha, or Laksml, and especially to Aruba or Jagadamba, 
supplies probably a proof of their connexion with, and 
adherence to, the original Sakti-worship of ancient times. 1 7 4 

The most influential sect of the VYimacaris is that of the 
Kaulas or Kidman , who, not desirous of being known as such 
in public, adhere in secret to the Sakta ceremonial, and 


appear outwardly as Saivas and socially as Vaisnavas, yet, 
claim for themselves superiority over all other sects. 175 


were hairs on tlio slain animals. But after his death Tama decided that 
exactly as many lives as he had once destroyed, so many times should ho 
bo for each life slain by his victims and reborn, and that not until he had 
atoned for each death, could he go to heaven. 

11 * Compare the following passage of Sankaravijoya : “ Suktih Sivasva 
balaktirini tayn vina tasya truacalanakriyayam asamai tbatvat, atah Saktir 
eva Sivasya karanam,” and “ Nityapadarthayor madkye sakter adliikat- 
vam.” With respect to Bhairava the Syamnrahasya says : 

Bhairavo’ham iti jhatva sarvajno’ham gunanvitah 
iti saucintya yogi ndrah kulapiijam samacaret. 

174 About the behaviour of tho Kaulas compare Syamarahasyu : 

An tab £$kta buhih saividi sabhoyam vaisaavi mat. ah 
nanarijpadharub kaulii vicaranti mahltale; 
and about their pretension to superiority the Kularnava : 

Sarvebhyab cdttama vcdcbhyo vaisnavam param 
vaisnavad uttamam haivam. fiaivad daksiaam uttamam, 

Dak^iniid uttumam \ai iam vanifit -iddhantain uttamam 
siddhantad uttamam kuuhun kaulut parataram na hi. 

Only those, however, who sincerely bolievo in tho Kauln rites, and drink 
wiuc, eac flesh, and have sexual intorcomao in tho firm belief of obtaining 
thiougb it eternal emancipation, reap the benefit of their exertions. 
Others who drink wine, etc., do not obtain it according to tho following 
ulokas of tho Euliirnuvu : 

Baliavah kaulikam <3 harms m mithyiijiianavi^ambakah 
b vabuddbya ka layan t i fctbam param pary ivi varj itu 1 1 . 
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order to realize the object of his devotion, a Sakta has 
recourse to several mantras, which must be carefully recited 
so that they become efficient. Men and women assemble 
together to worship the Goddess in proper style, the male 
devotees are called Bhairavas or Viras, and the women 
Bhairavis or Nayikas. Sakti herself is represented by a 
naked woman, and the above mentioned makWras are 
observed. Such a ceremony is called the Holy Circle 
(Srtcakrci) or full inauguration ( PilrnCibhiseka ), and it is 
celebrated to ensure identification ( Sayujya ) with the 
Supreme Spirit. No distinction of caste is made at these 
meetings ; so long as they last, all the various members of 
the company are Brahmans and equals; after they are over 
each individual reverts to his proper station in life. 17G 

It is not my intention to pursue this subject further, espe¬ 
cially as it is a subject that lies beyond the scope of my 
enquiry, which is mainly devoted to tho discovery of the 
original source from which Sakti-worship has flowed. It 
now remains for me to- endeavour to trace that worship 
back to its fountain-head. 


*<SL 


Ambika has like Brahman, Visnu (Rama, Krsna), and Siva a 
thousand names by which her adherents address and honour 
her. 17 7 Various kinds of prayers are devoted to her, among 
which the following two are very frequently used : “ O only 
mother of tho world, hail to thee, who art four-armed, who 


Madyapimona manuja yadi aiddliim labhanli tat 
madyapfuiaratah sarve Biddhim yanti samihitam. 
Marhaabhaksanamatrcna yadi puuyagatir bhavGt 
luko mamsalinah Bftrvv punynvanto bhavanti kim ? 
Stri8ambhogcna dcvosi yadi mdksain vrajoDti tut 
earvv’pi jantavo loke tnuktfih syuli strinipovanat. 

Kulam irgayuto devi na maya ninditah kvaoit 
acurarahittv ye’tra ninditis te na cotaro. 

Kuiudravyuni sovyantO yo’nyadai>: main iiaric.ih 
tacIai^gurooiapraijLiariam punar junma bhavitsaii. 

Dravitto bhairavii;intro nurvo varna d\ ijiiuumSh 
mvrtto bhairaritai in- k arvo vaniSh prtlmk pi-thak. 

Bee Srilalitasahatrunamaitct;vm, Madina, aud PP* ^80, 307. 
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last as thy crest the digit of the moon, art high-breasted 
red through the colour of saffron, and who hast in thy hand 
a flower-bow, a goad, a noose and a sugarcane.” Secondly • 
one should in due form of prayer remember Ambika, who is 
painted with saffron, whose musk perfume is kissed by bees 
whose eye expresses a gentle smile, who has a goad, noose,' 
bow and arrow, who allures all people, who has red garlands, 

ornaments and dress, and who is shining like a China rose 
(Hibiscus). 178 

The supreme Goddess can be worshipped in various 
objects and representatives, as in a golden image, in a well- 
ornamented pot, in water, in the flame of a lamp, in the 

orlcakra, in a married woman, in a girl, in the full moon, 
and m cowa. 17 0 


On Uma, Amma, Amba, Etc. 


Amba Ambika, Uma, Pflrvatt, Durga, Katyayanl and 
many other, in fact, as mentioned above, a thousand, names 
are given to the great Devi, the mother of all, who is revered 
as the 1 rakrti (Mulaprakrti) and Sakti (Parusakti). This 
mother of the world, the sublime knowledge, is first men¬ 
tioned as Uma in the Kena- or Talavakara-Opanisad, where 
she appears as Uma Haimavatl to Indra, and attests that 
rahman had won a victory for the gods. The expression 
Ima Haimavatl m explained, as referring either to the 
subhme knowledge, which manifests itself as a golden 


t'tttnrbhnje dandrakalivata.-imo kaconuato kunkumarSgaiS.S 
puttdrck ? apasSnkuiopa 5 imb5nuhMt£ uum te jagadOkan.SUh 
Sfthufikumavilepariam aiikacuiDbikaatilrikSm 
Baraautlalmsiteksaniim sa^aracSpaj usapkn£u in 
alesajunamohirilm arnnamfilyabhuparnbuiSm 
japu kuenmabhasuram japavidbuo. srnared ambikam 
II irnayapratirnayam v3 Biilftiikaraghuio' pi v £ 
jalo dipasikbSyam cu yantrr duvira pi'apiijayct 
Suvaaiuyatn ra kanyayam purMncajndrpgu gosu oa 
devluj aradbayomii!yam jagatiim jananlm { 






( haimavati ) and very resplendent woman Uma, or to Uma, 
the daughter of tho mountain Himavat, in whose neigh¬ 
bourhood was residing the supreme Is vara, the Umapati or 
Ambikapati. 180 In consequence of the co-existence of the 
Supreme Spirit with this divine knowledge the former is 
also called Soma (sa + uma), being with Uma, 181 

The first wife of Bliava or Siva was Sail. She was a 
daughter of Dak a, who, angry with his son-in-law, invited 
neither him nor his daughter to his great sacrifice. Sati, 
nevertheless, came uninvited, but as her father treated her 
disrespectfully, she preferred not to outlive the insult, 
and perished by fire. Incensed at this, Siva disturbed the 
sacrifice and cut off tho head of Daksa. Sati was eventually 
reborn as Uma, the daughter of Himavat and Mena. This 
pair had according to the Ramayana two daughters, Granga 
and Uma ; but three, Aparna, Ekaparna and Ekapatala, 
according to the Harivamsa; Aparna the eldest corre- 


180 Comparo Kenopanifad (or TaXavdkaropanitad) III, 2: Sa tasmin- 
nova akaib striyatu ajagama bahu Bobhamanam Urniim Haimavatim, turn 
ha uvaca kim etad yaksam iti.” 

The Commentator remarks : “ Tasya Indrasya yakse bhaktim buddhva 
Vidya Umarupipi pradnrabhut sfcrirupa. Sa Tudrali tarn Umani bahu 
Sobhamanam sarvesaui hi sdbhama nan;im i dihanatamam Vidyam fcadd bahu 
idbham~nd iti vi'tsanam upapannam bhnvati. Haimavatim hcmakrti- 
bharaiiavatim, iva bahu sobhumanam ityarthah. AthavrL Uma ova Hirna- 
vato duhita Haimavati iiityam < va sarvajurna ISs^arena saha vartate iti 
jnatum earaartha iti krtva tarn upajaganm. Indrah tam haUiniM kila 
uvaca papraccha kim etad durTivit va tirbbhiitam yaksam.” 

Siva is called in the Kai> u!ydpanifad (Telugu edition, p. 219) tho hus¬ 
band of Uma (UmaBahayam parninf?Bv-nrani prublium tritdoanum nila- 
hautham prasiintam). 

181 See SSyana on Taittiriya Aranyaka X, 1,150: “ Tudvifcnvn i (Pnva- 

matnia) Umayfi saha vartamanntviit Somali,'* andtoAuuvaka L8 : '‘Lima 
brahmavidya tayii u&ha vartamuna Soma paramalnuiti ’ A- n ika jagun- 
matu Parvati taayah patay« bliartrd, tabynh . va Amhilu.yub bialmia- 
vidyutmako d» lird.i Umi!Sabd'‘na ueyatr, tiidriyah Uju U' 1 * 1 vVl ' U U D<% 

liudrdya puma- namaskaroW'. Compare Ur. J. Muir b Ordinal Sanskrit 
Texts, IV, pp. 420—23. 
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sponding to Uma. 18 2 The name of Uma is in the latter work 
explained as being derived from the two Sanskrit words 
“u via , o (do) not,” addressed by Mena to her eldest daughter 
Aparga, while she was subjecting herself to an extraordinarily 
severe penance in order to obtain the favour of Mahadeva. 183 
Professor Albrecht Weber long* ago proposed to derive 


182 See Visnupurona, I, 8, 9, 30: 

9. Evamprakaro Rudro’sau Satim bharyam avindata 
Daksakopacca tatyaja al Satl svara kalovaram. 

10. Himavaddnhita sa’bhiit Menltyam dvijasafctama 
epayemo punascomam ananyara bhagavan B hay ah ; 
also Ramayana I, 36, 15 : 

15. Tasyam Gaugoyam abhavajjyestha. Himavatah suta 
Uma liama dvitlyabhfit kanya tasyaiva Raghava. 

192 See Uarivam&a , XIII, 10—20 : 

13. E tea a in manasi kany.l Mena nama inahagireh 
putni himavatah srestli i yaaya Mainaka ucyate. 

14. Mainakasya natah grim an kraunco niima mahagirih 
parvatapravarah putro n inaratnasamanvitah. 

15. Tisrah kanyah tu Menayam junayaru asa wailarnt 
aparnam c kaparnam ea trtiyam ekapSialam. 

16. Tapascarautyah snmahad du&caram devadanavaih 
lokan auntapayam aauh tah tisrah sthunujaiigaman. 

17. Aliaram ekapariiena ekaparna samacarat 
pitalapuspam ekam ca vidudhavf kapatala. 

IS. Eka tatra nirahara tarn mata pratyasedhayat 
U i nil iii iiinf-dkanti mUtrsnehcpa duhkhita 

19. Sa tathdktl taya mall” dovi duKcnmciirim 
Umetynvabhnvat khyata trisu lokr>gj sundarf. 

20. Tathuiva uumnu tfneha visruta yogadharmiur 
r-tat tu triknm irikam jagat bthasyati Bhilrgava. 

Compare Kumara^ambhavn t I, 20: 

Tam Parvatityabhijanena numnfi bandhupriyum bandhujand juhava 

U meki mah' ' tiiflddkl paioid rmakSy-im » umnkh f j$gaj 

In the Mattyapuroya, CEIII 294, 296 | dion), it is fcho 

Himavat who thus uddrertsos hie. daughter : 

294. Uvacft vuo.. iailendro gftd&adasnehavariiayii 
Timet i capalo putri na ksamam txvukain vapuh 

205. Sdcjhuni klesat nmru[>:»-'.. a tapaaah ftaum;, adar.-ane 
bbuvlnyavyabhicuryilpi padarthuiii tavaiva tu. 

About Sati and Parvati compare also Dcvihi ogavuta, VJ, 30, £f. 

/ i 
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the word Uma from the Sanskrit root u } av , to protect . 184 
The right etymology of the word is of considerable impor¬ 
tance, not only from the position occupied by the bearer of 
the name, but also from the light which a correct linguistic 
derivation must necessarily throw on the origin of the wor¬ 
ship of Uma. 

The two principal characteristics of Siva, expressed 
respectively in their mild or fierce temperament and white 
or black colour, reappear in his wife, when Uma or Gauii is 
described as mild and white, and Kali or Durgfi as black 
and fierce. This distinction is probably based on ethnical 
peculiarities, and though at a later period both natures 
eventually amalgamated, still the milder form probably indi¬ 
cates the Aiyan adaptation of the originally fierce non- 
Aryan deity. On the other hand it is not necessary that 
the Gauda-Dravidian deity, though generally fierce, should 
always appear thus, and not occasionally assume a milder 
and more amiable character. The etymology, iudeed, which 
I propose for the word Uma , does not discourage such 
an idea, for it is, to my mind, only a slight variation of 
the ancient Gauda-Dravidian word Amma , mother, which 
has been admitted into the Sanskrit language as arahd (aw¬ 
hile a). Strangely enough the form amma or uma for amma 
is still in actual use. It is in existence, e.g. y in such popular 
names as Ummaima , which stands for Ammanna, and 
occurs in the regimental lists of the Madras Army. 

By this explanation many hitherto inexplicable difficulties 
can be removed, and the character of Uma. will appear in 


194 J have not at my disposal the InJischa Si idi - Vol. II. pp. ids *<y/,, 
and eo quoffc from Dr. John M .ir’s Sati.lrit Tc+ Vol. IV, p. 425 : “As 
' nibikl, mother , appear.; to be merely an cup la mistir arid iljticrin.c epithet, 
employed to propitiate the cruel goddess, in the «nm i» apiuvmi that 

we l-riust derive Uu»a from the root u, au, to proto: r. It f ‘ o-no that a final 
vo^Ci before mu commonly takes guna, or i- Ich^iIth* b hut th words 
tunia and hiinu show that this is not necessary, and tin* n'ono ui Runhi jg 
perhapo . . a purfc*aly analog jus formation.’ 
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proper light as the Mother, Amma or Amba. 18C Her 
male counterpart in the Gauda-Dravidian pantheon is the 
Lord of Ghosts, and in Brahmanic religious works she is 
actually described as the sister of Rudra. She is also 
regarded as the sister of Visnu. 18 0 This fraternal relation¬ 
ship between Siva and Visnu on the one, and Ambit on the 
other, side indicates the amalgamation of the Aryan with the 
non-Aryan theogony. With the increase of Ambit’s worship 
rose likewise her position till she had established her 
authority and in some respects even her supremacy. 

1 ho Rgvedaparisista contains in the Riitriparisista, which 
is placed between the 127th and 128th hymn of the tenth 
Manrlala, a praise of Durga, or a Durgustava. 187 In it Durga is 
praised as affording a refuge and being dear to the Bahvrcas. 


° { th ° CiaUda ' Dravidiun terms of relationship see my 
° 0 tke dwfeation of Languages, pp. 130—132, No. 54. 

“ Taittiriyabrahmana, 1, 6 ,10,4: 

& , n f. ’: llUg . ab ! aha Ambika y5- Ambika jaganmata Parvati.” 
ver.es 5-liT “ f ' PP> 25 ’ 26 t0 the Bomba y of the Kgvcda, 

5. Stosyami prayato dev-im Saranyam bahvicapriyam, sal,as- 

rusammitam Durgam Jatavedaso sunavama somam 

6. Santyartham dvijatintm rsibhih semapisritah, rgvede tvam 

eamutpanua ratiyato nidadhati vcdal. 

7. Yotvam deviprapadyante brahma,,ah havyavabanim, avidyah 

b.thiivalyah va sa nail parsad ati dorgSnj visvu. 

' “'T, kirtayisyanti ye dvijah, tan 

taiayat, durgani luiveva sii.dhnm durita’ty Agnil, 

10. Durgesu visamisu tv t m sangrSmosu vane,a on, mohayitva 

prapadyante te-am me abliayam kuru teeam me abhayam 
kuru ora nama^i. J 

11. Khsinim sarvabhutonam pafi, amiti ca noma en, sa mum samhb 

nx£Sh devi sarvatah parirak.*ata ora uamah. 

12. Turn ngnivuruam tapflGR jvalantim taii-ocomm kanftapl p 

j-Ulm, Durgam dcvim h mu,am aham prapidye sutorasi 
t ’i*a8e liuinali nutarasi tarn - namah. 

13. Durgn. dnrgoau sthanr?u snm no dtvir - . - 

■DurgS&tavam punyam rfttrau ratrail Hadji pat hot ^ ^ 
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Brahmans, be they ignorant or well-informed, who resort to 
this goddess. Agni leads safely through all troubles those 
twiceborn who will praise the fire-coloured, auspicious and 


beautiful goddess. In difficulties, in fearful anxiety, in battle, 
in straits caused by enemies, in accidents of fire and of thieves, 
in warding off injurious planets, in difficulties, perplexities, 
battles, and forests bewildered people have recourse to her, 
to obtain security from them. Praise be to her the long¬ 
haired, who is called the Pancaini among all creatures. May 
this goddess preserve those who every night in every way 
take refuge with the goddess Durga, who is of fiery colour, 
blazing with heat, the daughter of the sun (or of the fire), 
she who is invoked for the reward of actions, to the energy 
of this most impetuous goddess be homage paid. May the 


goddess Durga be inclined towards them when in difficulties. 


The 12th verse of the Ratriparhista is also contained in 
the passage of tlio Devl-Upanisad, where the gods stand 
round In r, pay her obeisance as to the Supreme Deity, 1 88 
and address her in a prayer derived from the G&yatri: 
“Wo think on MalialaksmI and meditate on her who grants 
universal success ; Devi advance us.” 18 ,J 


14. Rat rib kusikah eanbharo ratvir, vS. bkarndvSjl, riitristavam 
gayatrlm, ratrisuktam japct nityam talkSla npapadyate. 

The meaning of this last verso (14) is not clear : 

Kusika and Saubhara read the hymn of night, as also Bharadvaji; 
tho ratristava is equal to tlio GSyatri. ITo who miitters always tho 
ratrisukta at night-time obtains his desire. 

Compare Dr. John Muir’s $msl-rit Text*, Vol. IV, pp. 427, 498 — 500. 

See Dcvyup>itiismd: To dova abruvan : 

Name devyai nuihridevyai 6iv;iyai sataUun namal.i 
Nanmh prakrtyai bhadrtiyai niyatSh pranatiissma tftm. 

Tam aguivarimiu tapasa jvalantim vftirdeattiinkari»aphal*' , ;» , A j n ? <hin 
durgam devim earanam almm prapadyci sutarain uaSayate 
tamah. 

lP0 : Mahalflksmi ca vidinahe] sarvasiddbi <’ u dhlmnhi, tanno 

Devih pracodu) -it. 

55 
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, liave previously quoted 190 some oilier adaptations of 
the Gayatrl in which Gauri, Laksmi, Dharft, Sarasvati and 
Durga (Durgi) have been similarly worshipped, thus 



proving the great veneration in which Devi or her re¬ 
presentatives were held. Peculiar is the text of the last 
Gayatrl in the NarayanlyOpanisad, which begins with the 
masculine dative Katyayanaya and ends with Durgi , both 
nouns being explained by the commentator Sayana to refer 
to feminine nouns, an interpretation which is supported by 
the texts of the Lingapurana ( Katydyanyai ) and of the 
AtharvapOpanisad ( Kdtyayanayai ). Professor Albrect 
Weber has, as far as I know, first drawn attention to this 
apparent contradiction, which is the more astonishing 
as ten gods precede Durgi in that text. According to 
the Bahvrcopanisad, Devi was at first alone; she created 
the egg of the world, was known as Kfunakala, and 
Srugarakala, and created Brahman, Visnu, Rudra, all the 
Maruts, the Gandharvas, Apsaras, Kinnaras and all instru¬ 
mental players from every direction. It was she who pro¬ 
duced all objects of enjoyment, in fact every thing, every 
thing connected with Sakti, all living beings born from 
e SS s j sweat, germ, and wombs; every thing movable and 
immovable. She is the Parasakti, the sambhavi vidyii, 
the kadividya, the hadividyu, and the sadividya; she is 
the knowledge of Brahman, indeed she is (Para) Brahman; 
she is called Sfldasi, Srividya, Paucadasfiksari, Srlmahatri- 


purasundan, B&larabika, Bagala, Matangl, Svayamvara- 
kalyani, Bhuvanesvarf, Cftmunda, Canda, V&r&bl, Tiraska- 
riiji, Rajamatapgi, Sukasyamala, Laghusyamala, AsvarOdha, 
Pratyahgira, Dhumavati, Savitri, Gayatrl, Sarasvati and 
Brahmanandakala. 1 91 


100 See No. 105, pp. 363, 369. 

11,1 Bead Bahvrcopanisad : Om, Om, 1 <*vi liyrkflgra asffc, aaiva jagaden* 
(lam asijalu, KamnkulCti vijua^ato, ^rngririikaliHi vijnayutr*,- tasva fix a 
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Devyupanisad relates that all the gods stood around 
Devi and asked: “ Who art thou, 0 great goddess,” to which 
she replied, “I resemble in form Brahman, from me emanates 
the world which has the Spirit of Prakrti and Purusa, I am 
empty and not empty, I am delight and non-delight, I am 
knowledge and ignorance, I am Brahman and not Brahman, 
I am the five perishable and imperishable elements, I am 
the whole world, I am tho Veda and not the Veda, I am 
knowledge and ignorance, I am not born and am born, I am 
below, above, and horizontal, I walk about with the Rudras 
and Vasus, and the A ditya and Visvadevas. I carry both 
Mitraand Vanina, Indra and Agni, both the Asvins, I hold 
Soma, Tvastr, POsan and Bhaga, I hold the broad-stepping 
Visnu, Brahman, and Prajapati, I give the money for a good 



Brahma ajijanat, 1 isnur ajijanat, Rudro ajijanat, sarve marudgapil ajija- 
nan, Gandharvapsaraeal.i, Kinaara Vaditravadinah samantiid ajijanan 
Bhogyam ajijanat, sarvam ajijanat, sarvarn siktam ajijanat, andajam, 
svedajam, udbhijjam, jorfiyujam yat kim caitat priipi athavarajahgamam 
mannsyam ajijanat. Saiga paraSaktilj.snisa Sambhavi vidya, kadividyeti vii 
hadividynti va, sadividyeti va, rahasyam dm dm vaeiprtttis f ha saiva puratra- 
yam, sariratrayam vySpya bahirantnravabhasayantl dvsaka lavastvantara- 
saiigat lnahatripurasundarl vai pratyakeitih, saivatmfx tatd’nyadasatyani 
auiitma. Ata i-«a brahmasamvittih bliavabhavakalavinirmakta cidvidyii 
dvitiya brahmasamvittih j saccidanmtdalahari mabutripurasnndari bahiran- 
taram anupraviSyasvayam okaiva vibluili. Yad anti sanmntram,yadvibhati 
oinmatrant, yatpriyam fmandam tad dtatsarvakara mahatripnrasundari 
tvam cabum sarvam visvam sarvadevateturat sarvam mnhairipnrasandail 
satyam dtam lalitakhyom vaatu tadadvitiyam, akhandhartham param 
brahma. Paiicarupaparityagad asvarupaprahanatuh udhisfhanam param 
tattvam okam sacchijyato mahaditi. Prajiianam brahmeti va nham blah- 

mSsmiti va bhagyatd, tattvam nsilyeva samblxasyatd, uyam atmn brahmoti 
vii brahmaivaham asmiti va yd’ham asmiti va ed’ham asmiti vix yd'snu 
so’ham asmiti viiyii bhiivyatc saiga soxjagi srividva paueudixsiiksari Srimuba- 
tiipurusnudari balambikdti bagabai, mutangiti svuyamvarakuh-iiijii 
bhuvanvSvariti camnpddti cau<joti vara hi tinxskaripi r3jamatm'.slti va 
SnkaSyamaletiva laghniyaranlf-ti vu aSvirudheti vii pratyaiiifirii dliiiniiivati 
savitri giiyutri smaavali hrahmanandakaldti. Jtcd uksard piiranfb vydnxati 
y asm in devu adhivisvc nisvduh, yah tan na voda kniiiv.i kwigyati, ya j; i a.d 
vidnh ta uuG eumasatd ityupuniaud. 
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purpose to the saerificer who offers oblations and pours 
out sOma-juice, I am living in every country, I confer 
wealth, I produce at first the father of this world, my birth¬ 
place is in the water inside the sea, who knows it obtains 
the abode of Devi. 192 

The Devlbhagavata contains a long description of Sakti. 
She is neither man, nor woman, nor eunuch at the time 
of the destruction of the world; at the time of creation, 
however, a distinction can be made. 193 She is perception, 
prosperity, firmness, fame, remembrance, faith, intelligence, 
pity, shame, hunger, covetousness, patience, beauty, tran¬ 
quillity, thirst, sleep, idleness, old age and youth, knowledge 
and ignorance, desire, longing, strength and weakness, 
serum, marrow, skin, seeing, true and untrue ; breathed, 
middling, and articulate speech ; and the various veins. 
What is she not, and w T hat is without her? She bears 
various names. Among the gods she appears as Force, she 
exhibits exertion, and appears as Gaurl, Brfihml, Raudri, 
Vur&hl, Vaisnavi, Siva, A aruni, Kauberl, Narasiriihl and 
Vasavi. She enters into all workers and does all the 


102 See Devyv.pa nisad : IT aril) Om, sarve vai dova dovlm upatawthuh, 

kaoi tvnm mabadfvi ? nabravit aluun brabmusv'arupim, mattal.i prakrti- 
puruBaiinakam jagat, fi dnyancusiluyaiica, abanl fiuandananaudub, aliam 
vijnanavijfiS-nr, uliam bralunubnihmani veditnvyo. ifcy u li fi tharvaeruti 1 1 . 
Aham pftucabhiUilayapuurabhfiluiii, aham alchilam jagat, vcdo’hum 
avddo’bam; vidyaham avidyaham, ujahairi anaj jham; adbaieordbvaiiea 
tiryakcaJuui), almm rudrebbit- vasubbi«criran.yahaui, idityair uta viava- 
do vai l.» aham miiruvurinmvublia bibbnrmyabaiu iadi-:igiu »ibam asvinavu- 
bbau, abam sdmam tvn-uaram pilsanam bhngnm dudbarnyabam, vijMum 
urukrumum brfthmunnm utu prnjapatim dadhami aham dadhami draviuam 
hawjmatb euprapyb ye yajamanaya eanvaid, aham rafitri sahganiam 
vasfmum, uliam auve pitnvaiu aeya rourdimn, mama yonir a.pavautah 
flamudroya Ovum vfda sa devlpadnm;ijmbli.” .... Devi is afterwards called- 
i^Stinaf aklir, esTi visvamohini, - l 1. k m.’ dh.i uur b a n adliar a os a «rlma- 

havidya, ya f vam vc-da ra 6dkcm i rati; uumtm to natu bbagavati bhavali 
mu tar asm Tin (the god) patu sorvanJ> 
l0 ' J Compare p. '126, aote 104-, «!• 7. 
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% while assigning them as the cause. She is whatever 
she wishes to be, chillness in the water, heat in the fire, 
brightness in the sun, coldness in the moon. Without her 
living creatures cannot for a moment even move in the world; 
forsaken by her, Sankara cannot kill the demons. Sakti is 


always the cause, the agent is always combined with her, as 
is the case with Hari, Samblm, Indra, Tama, Varuna and 
1 a\ ana. \\ ith the help of Sakti the earth becomes firm, 
otherwise it could not carry even a soul. Sesa, the great 
serpent, on whom the world rests, the tortoise, the elephants 
of the quarters of the globe can perform their duties only 
with her assistance, she drinks all the water, suppresses 
the fire, and steadies the wind as she pleases. 1 04 


104 See Dcvibhcigavata , III, G, 7- 25 : 

7. Naham stri na pumumsoaham na klibarn sargasahksayd 
sorgo Rati vibkodah syaL kalpito’ham dhiya punah. 

8 . Aham buddhir aham Erisca dhrtih kirtih smrtil} tatha 
sraddha rnodha dnya lajja k?udhfi tjsna tatha ksama. 

0. Kantib aantih pipnsu ca uidra tandra jarajara, 
vidyuvidyii sprlm vaftoha EaktiseSsaktir Ova ca. 

10. A aaa majja ca Lvak calmm drstir vuganrta j*ta 

para madhy.T ca pasyonfci nddyo’kam vividhaaca yah. 

11. Kirn naham pasya saiijsarc mmlviyukinm kirn aeii hi, 
sarvam ovukam ityova niscoyam viddhi padmaja. 

12. Ktair me niscitai 1 'upair vikinam kim vadasvunm 
tasrnad aham vidhd oa 6m in surge vai vitatSbhavam. 

13. Nunam sarvc$u devesu nananama dhar&ruyahain 
bkavami Saktirupena kardrni ca parnkramam. 

M. Gauri Brahmt tatha Ruudri Yarahi Vaisuavi Siva 
Vara hi c&tlia Kaubcri Nurasiinhi ca Vasavl. 

15. Utpaimct.u samastc.su karyi'su pravihirni t(in 
kardmi survakurviSiu nimittani tarn vidliaya vai. 

IG. .Talc sitam tatha vahnavan?nyam jyOtir divfikaro 
nisanRUic himam kumnm prabhavami yatha tut hi. 

17. Maya tyaktam v Id lie nunam spanditnm na km mom bhuvot 
jivaj&tafica samsaro niacayo’yam bhruve tvtiyi. 

18 . A i-aktal; Sahkaro hautum daitj’ani kila maydjjhitab 
6«ktihinam narnni brute Idka«cjiivatidurlm!am. 

13. hiuhalunum. Vistiuhinani na vadonti junfit) kiln 
daihinaiu ymba aarve prarmlonti imrndhuimum 
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igli estimation in which Sakti, the Female Energy, 
shows itself in the many prayers which sages, heroes 
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20. Aiaktih procyate lokc narudrah kopi katbyate 
patitah skhalito bill tab santah 6atruvasahgatah. 

21. Tadviddhi karanam saktir yatha tvaiica sisiksasi 
bhavita ca yada yuktah saktya karta tadakhilam. 

22. Tatha Harih tatah Sambhuh tathendrd’tha Vibhavasuh 
Sasi Suryo Yamah Tvasta Yarunah Pavanah tatha. 

23. Dhara sthira tada dbartum saktiyukta yadil bhavet 
anyatba ccd aiakta syat paramandsca dharane. 

24. Tatha Se$ah tatha kurmo ye’nye sarve ca diggojali 
madyukta. vai samarthasca svani karyani sadhituui. 

25. Jalam pibami sakalain samharami vibhavasum 
pavanam stambhayamyadya yad iccbSmi tatliacaram. 

In Sldka 10 three stages of speech are mentioned, instead of the usual 
four: pard , vaikhari , madhyamd and pasyanti; Sldkas 18 and 19 contain a 
pun on the word Aulcti* 

Compare with this description of Sakti that of Prakrti, ibidem IX, I, 
10 — 21 : 

10. Sa ca brahmasvarupa ca nitya sa ca sanatani 
yathatraa ca tatha saktir yathagnau dahika sthita. 

11. Ata eva hi ydgindraih strlpunibhcdo na manyate 
sarvabrahmamayam brahmahehasvat sadapi Narad a. 

12. Svccchamayal.i svccchaya ca Srlkrsnasya sisrksayii 
savirbabhuva sahasa Mulaprakrtir iavari. 

13. Tadajnaya pancavidbii sr?(ikarmavibhedika 
atha bhaktanurodhad va bhaktanugrahavigraha. 

14. GancsamatS Dnrga ya Sivardpa sivapriya 
Nnv.Iyani Yhnumaya purnabrahmasvarilpi til 

15. Brahmadidcvair munibhir manubhih pujitii stuta 
sarvadhisthatiddvi sil sarvarupu sanfitani. 

16. Dharmasatya punyakotir ynsdmangoludayini 
bukhamoksaharmadatri sdkartiunhkhanasiui. 

17. Saranagatadinarta pamranaparayana 
tejasayarnpii par mui tadadhigihatrdevata. 

18. Sarvafiakfcisvardpti ca saktir Isasya eantatam 
Biddliesvari siddharupa siddhida siddhir isvarl. 

19. Buddhir nidra ksut pipasii chiiya tandra dayfi emitilj 
jfitih k?antisca bhrimiisca santih kantifica cetamv. 

20. Tub till pus til? tatha laksmir dhrtir maya iathaiva ca 
BurvaSabtisvanip* sa Kr.^.iasya paramutmanah. 

2k Uktaii urut-au hrutugunahapi evalpo'yathaguraam 
gund 8tyunautd ? naut3yii apariim ca nihluiaya. 
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even gods address to her in the Maliabharata, Harivamsa 
and other epic poems. As Arga she is invoked in a long 
supplication by the ancient Sages, as Dew by the imprisoned 
Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna, as Durga her assistance 
is requested by Yudhisthira and Arjuna, and her favour is 
®®Bght ^ isnu in the form of Nidrd Iculciriijrind when he 
descends to the infernal regions to thwart with her assist- 
ance the machinations of Kaihsa. 

In the hymn of Arjuna she has many names; e.g. 
Army-leaderess of the Siddhas, the dweller on Mandara, Ku- 
man, Kali, Kapali, Kapila,Krenapiiigalft,Bhadrakali, Maha- 
kah', Candf, Canda, Tarim, Varavarnim (best coloured), 
Katyayanl, Karall, Vijaya, Jaya, younger sister of Krsjja, 
eldest in the family of the cowherd Nanda, Kausiki , Uma, 
Sakambliarl, Sveta, Krsna, destroyer of Kaitablia, Hirany- 
aksi, VirQpaksi, DhQmraksf, Vedasruti, Jatavedasi, con¬ 
tinual resident near the Jambu mountains and graves, the 
Brahmavidya of sciences, the MahanidrS of living bodies, 
mother of Skanda, venerable Durga, dweller in wildernesses 
She is addressed as Svaka, Svadlm, Kala, Kastha, Sarasvat^ 
Savitrl, as mother of the Veda, and also as the end of the 
Veda. She, the great goddess, is praised with a pure heart • 
through her favour victory will always be obtained in the 
battlefield. She ever abides in the wilderness; she pro¬ 
tects her devout followers when in fear and trou hies and also 
when in Hell, she conquers in battle the Danavas; sho is 
•Jambhani, Mohinf, Maya, Hrl, Sri, Sandhya, the resplendent 
Savitri, Mother, Tusti, Pusti Dhrti, Dlpti, increase* of sun 
and moon ; strength of the strong in fight, as which she is 
seen by the Siddhas and Caracas. lfls 

fceo Slahabhnralo. Bhisnmparvan, .XXIII, 4—16 ; Arjuiio i'ivSob ; 

4 ' ^’ amas K> Skldhascuaui Arye Mnndtu-avinini 
Hiu.ii i Kali Kapali Kapilt Kpfnapiugnle. 


5. Bhadi-aU-riij t 
Cawdi Conflf. 


i uaniftg tnbbyain Mali&kili nu»nV»sni 1 1 * 

namns tubhyam Tai ini Ynrnvuniiui. 
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In the D urgastava of the Rgvedaparisista, the sages appeal 
to Durga for assistance. 190 In a similar manner the 
ancient sages invoke her as Ary a in the Harivaiiisa. This 
prayer is preceded by an account of Visnu's descent to the 
infernal regions which he visits 'in order to persuade Sakti 
to frustrate, in the form of Nidra Kalarupim, the nefarious 


designs of Kahisa. Visnu presumes in his request a certain 
superiority over Sakti. He promises her a place among the. 
gods, if she does what he wishes, Indra would acknow¬ 
ledge her as his sister Kausild, she would obtain a 
residence in the A mdhya mountains, destroy the two giants 
Sumbha and Nisumbha, aud be worshipped by the ghosts 
on the ninth day with animal sacrifices, as she is fond of 
spirituous liquor, flesh, and offerings. Finally she is de¬ 
scribed as providing for men, who believe in her, an escape 


6. Ivatyayani inahabhngc Karali Vi jay o Jayr 
aikhipiucbadhvnjadhare nfimibharanabhtlsite. 

7. Atta6iiIapraliarano khadgakbotakndhariiii 
gopndrasyamijo jyostbo Nnudagopaknlodbhave. 

8. Mahisaerkpriyr uityam Kausiki pitavasiui 
attabase kukamukiif* immas tf'stu rahapriyo. 

9. Umo Sakambhari Svotf- Kxsnr KaitabhanUini 
Himnyak^i Viriipak^i Dhumraksi ca nam’ostu te. 

10 Vpdasputi maliapunyo brahmanye Jiitavf dasi 
Jambfikatakucaitycsu uityam sannihitalaye. 

11. I »am brahmavidyu vklyanSni mnhfmidrli cadChinam 
Skandarriutar bhagHYati DnrgC- kanUravasim. 

\o. Sv'ibakurab Svadh • cnivu, Kalii Kastba Surasvatl 
Pavitri \odumaii ca tat ha- Vcdiitil a iu ate. 

13. Stut i si tvam Malxiub vi viiiiddbcnatitnrritmun.i 
Jay 5 b lift vatu mo uityam tvntpraaadad rannjirc. 

11. Kautarab hayadur g e8u bhakunam palane$u oa 
nilyani vaaasi piitaV yuddbc jayaei dauavan. 

15. Tvam Jambhani Mohini ca M uyii Uril.i Srih fcathaiyaca 
Sftndliya prabbnvatl (' ’ivu Savitri Januui tatho. 

IG. Tustih Pustir Dhrtir Plptin caudradityavivardliiul 
blultii bbntimatam sankbye viks; asd Biddhacara'naih 
Compare Bhnyovaln, X, 2 , G*— 18 . 

* un See pp. 422, 423. 
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placed in deserts, or plunged in the ocean, or attacked 
by thieves. 197 

In the praise of Aryft, which the sages sing, the superi¬ 
ority of the goddess is distinctly stated. She is addressed 
as Nrirayani, as the supreme goddess of the three worlds 
(Tribhuvanesvari), and by the names given to her by 
Arjuna. She is described as always abiding on fierce 
mountain-peaks, in rivers, caves, forests and groves. She 
is greatly revered by the Pulimlas, Sabaras and Barbaras, 
resides in the Yindhya mountains, and is fond, as has been 
previously stated, of spirituous drink, ilesk, and offerings. 
She is a sister of Baladeva, the mother of the swarm of 
ghosts, the splendour of lights, the Rokim of Naksatras : 
she resides at the doors of kings, at holy waterplaees, at 
the conflux of rivers : she is the full moon, the righteous 
intellect of the sages, and dwells in the minds of the gods : 
she is on account of her deeds praised among the goblins 
as the goddess of liquor; among the different kinds of 
knowledge she is the Bralmiavidyft ; the whole world is 
encompassed by her, the movable as well as tho immovable ; 
she is tho safe protectress in all conflicts, at fires, in holy 




1 » 1 * * * * * 7 Seo Ha 'ivam£n } 57, 48—55: 

48. Tatraiva tvum bhaginyarthe grhfry&ti sa Vueavah 
Kusikasya tugotreaa KauSiki tvam blmvifyaei. 

49. Sa te Vindbye nagasre^tbe stbanam dasyati flaavatam 
tatas sthauasahasrais tvam pi-thivim 6obhayi>yaei. 

50. Trailokyacarini sa, tvam bbuvi satyopa} acana 
carisyasi mahubhagd varada kumarilpiui. 

61. Tatra StunbhaniHiinibhau dvau Dauuvaa nagacarinau 
tau ca krtva manasi mam yanugau n isayisyasi. 

52. Krtanuyafcra bliutais tvam auritinamsabalipriyii 
tiibau uavomyiim pdjam tvam prapsyaae Fapasukriyam 

53. Ye ca tvam matprabhavajuiilk prunamisyauti manavah 
tc.iiim na dtirlid.ham kificit pntratd dhnimio’pi va. 

54. Kantarosvavasanuanam magntTnam ca mabaraav"* 
dasyubbir va niraddlianam tvam gatih parunm nnumi- 

55. Tvum ttt stoayanti ye bboktya etavenuntma vni e ‘ ul ,l '’ 
iaBynbnm tm pranafyami sa ca me na pra« a«yt»o. 


5b 
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Tossing places of rivers, among thieves, in deserts, in fear, in 
exile, in prison, in hostile onslaught and in life-endangering 
positions. In her confides the heart, in her rests the mind, 
she protects from all sins, she should be propitiated. 198 


198 See Harivamia, LVIIJ, 1—33: 

1. Aryastavam pravaksyami yathoktam isibhih para 
Narayanlm nnmasyanri devim tribhuvauesvarim. 

2. Tvam hi siddhir dhrtih klrtis srir vidyii sannatir matih 
sandhyii ratrih prabhii nidra kalaratris tathaiva ca. 

3. Arya katyayani dev! kausiki brahmacarini 
janani siddhasenaeya ugracari mahabala. 

4. J aya ca vijaya caiva past is iastih ksamii dayii 
jyestha yamasya bhagini nila kauseyavasini. 

5. Bahurupa virnpii ca aneknvidhicarinl 
virilp&ksi vi§alaksi bhaktanam pariraksini. 

6. Parvatagre$u ghdresu nadfsu ca guhiisu ca 
Vasas tava mahndevi vanesiipavaneso ca. 

7. Sabarair barbaraiscaiva pulindaiSca snpnjita 
mayurapinchadhvnjini lokiin kramasi sarvasah. 

8. KukkutaUccbugalair mcRfiiB Birnhaii* vyfighrais samakula 

ghanifininfulabahnla vindhyaviisinyabhilruta. 

9. Trisullpattisadhara auryacandrapatn k in i 
navami krannpuksasya suklasyaikadaSi tatb:i. 

10. Bhagini baladr'vasya rnjani kalahapriya 

avasas aarvabhubanam nistkil tvam parama gatih. 

11. Nandagopasutii c aiva devanam vijayavaha 
ciravasas snvususca raudri sandhyacari nila. 

12. Prakirnakeyi mrtyubca Biiramamsabalipriyii 
lak mir alaksmirupcna danavanam vadbaya ca. 

13. Savitrf capi df* v^nam 3rya mantragnnf?u t a 

k any Tin am brahmacaryatvam Baubhugynm pramadusu ca 

14. Anlarvrdi ca yujnuiifim rtvijam caiva daUtnmv 
knraukanam ca sltcti bbutanfun dharaniti ca. 

15. Sicldhis tvam yatrikup.Im tu in tta bliutagamisya ca 

yakftnnani pratbumfi yaksi naganfim ca. 

10. Brahmavadlt vat ad <hk<a sobhii ca purt m: : tatha 
jyutisiim tvam prabha ddvi naksatrunum ca rdhini. 

17. Rujadviireflu tlrtbesa nadiaum eai.gntnerfu ca 

puma ca piirnirnii caiulrd t vam buddhir ambika lucity. 

18. Sarasvati ca valrmkc gmrfeir dvaipfiyane tatba 
I'iniiin dhimnabudcihis tu devanam ltiKnaai tatbii, 

19. Sura devi iu bhfitesu sluyast* tvam Hvakarmabhiii 
Indi’P.Hya caniflpiitis ivani ^ahastanayaneti ca. 
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Aniruddha was kept a prisoner by Buna in bis town Bana- 
pura, and in his anxiety prayed to tlie naked Devi to de¬ 
liver him from his precarious position. After a few words 
addressed to the endless, imperishable, divine, primordial 
and eternal god Narayana, he turns to Devi, whom he calls 
the sister of Indra and Yisnu, and whose names and deeds 
he extols in about twenty-five stanzas. She is the 
mother of the Vedas. He says that she resides in idalaya, 
in the Vindhya, and on Kailasa, in fact on all mountains ; 
that she is fond of flowers, is the goddess of liquor and 
delights in liquor, appears as a wild forest-woman, dresses in 
bark. He also mentions her as the destroyer of the demons 


20. Tapasauam ca devi bvam araiii cagniliotriuiim 
Ksudhii ca Barvabhutiuiain trptia tvam daivate§u ca. 

21. Svahiv trptir dhrtir medha vasumun tvam vasumati 
Asa tvam manusanam ca pustisca krtakarmaniim. 

22. Disasca vidisascaiva tathii hyagnisikha prabha 
Sukum putana tvam ca revatl ca sudaruaS. 

23. Nidriipi sarvablnitanam nidhini ksatriya tathil 
Vidyanam brahmavidya tvam tvam omkfiro vasattatlm. 

24. Narinatn. pfirvatim ca tvam paurawim rfiayd vidnh 
Arundhati ca eadhvinam prajapativaco yatha. 

25. Yatharthaniimabkir divyair indrani ccti visruta 
tvaya vyaptam idam sarvam jagat Bthavarajaiigamam 

26. Saiigramcsu ca Barvesu agniprajvaliif- su ca 
naditiresu cauresu kantarcsu bhaycisu ca. 

27. Pravaso rujabandhe ca satrunamca pramardane 
pranatyayesu sarveSu tvam hi raksa na samSayab. 

28. Tvayi me hrdayam devi tvayi cittam rnanas tvayi 
raki?a mam snrvupapebhva.il prasadum kartum arhasi. 

29. Imam yas Hustavnm d ivy am iti vyiiBuprukulpitam 
yah pat hot prutnr utthava sucih prayatamfvnauah. 

30 Tribhir masuih kahksitam oaphalam vai samprayacchaii 
§a<lbhir masair variftham tu varam ekam prayacchati. 

31. Arcita tu tribhir masair divyam oak?nil prayacchati 
samvatsarcaa siddhim tu yatbakamam prayucchnti. 

32. Satyam brahma ca divyam ca d vitiptiyunnvueo \ athu 
ni ufim baudliuui vadham glidram putramiSam dluuiu 

33. VyadhiinLlyubhnyam cniva pojitu yaiimyittf" 4 " 
bh&vi'iyodi mah&bhagc vavada kSmaiupiH** 
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umblia and Nisumbha. She cannot be imagined by 
thoughts, nor in any way fashioned. The mere uttering of 
her namo comprises Brahman, Visrrn, Rurlra, the moon, tun 
and the winds, the two Asvins, the Vasus, the Earth, the ten 
regions, in fact tlie whole world . 199 


199 See Harivamsa, CLXXV, 1—48 : 

1. Yadii Banapure viras So’niruddhas sahosaya 
sanniruddho narendrena banena balisimuna. 

2. Tada devim kdtavatj'm raksartbam s a ran am gatab 
yad gitam Aniruddhcna devyas stotram idam firnu. 

3. Anantam aksayam divyam adidevam sanatanam 
Naruyanam namaakrtya pravaram jagafcam prabbum. 

4. Candim Katyayanmi Devim Ary am lokanamaskrtinn 
varadam kirtayisyfimi namabhir Harisamsfcutaib. 

5. Rsibhir daivatak'caiva vakpnspair arcitiim subbam 
tam devim sarvadehastham sarvadevanamaskrtam. 
Aniruddha avaca; 

G. Mahendrayisnubhagiujm aamasyami hitaya vai 
manasii bhavasnddhena sucis stosye krtaujalih. 

7. Gantamim Kaihsabhayadam YaSddanandavardhinim 
Medhyam gdkulasambhutam Naudagopasya nandinim. 

8. Prajnani daksSm siviim saumydm danupiitravimardinim 
turn devim sarvadfhastbam sarvabhutanamaskrtam. 

9. DarSanim piiranim Muyiim vahnisarya^asiprabhum 
saubim dhravam ca jaaanTm Mohanim sdsanim tathfi. 

10. Sevyam devaih saraigav.aih sarvadevanamaskrtam 
Kulim, Katyayanim devim bhayaldam bhayamiiinim. 

11. Kahiratrim Kamagamam trine tram bralmmoariuim 
Baudamanim megharavSm vetulim vipulananam. 

12. Yiitiuvsyadyuiu mah ibhagam Sakunim Revntim tatha 
titbinam pancaiuim .-ft-ylum puniamSqim caturda^im 

13. Saptavimeatirk^ini nadyas sarvii dibo dasa 
nngarojpavanodyunadviii ittalnkavasmim. 

14. IIrim Srim g ihgum oa gandbarvum yoginim yogadOm satam 
kirtim a.' un diwam HparSam namasyumi Snrasvatim. 

15. Yedanam mataram caiva Bav'irim bhnkiavaf**al5m 
tapusvinim sautikarim ekanaiiiHum suniituniw. 

16. Kaut'uyam Madiram Cap cl urn Ilam MaJayavii jin im 

B1 1 0 1 a dia ti im bbayal -arim Ks n ifuid i m kusumapriyam 

17 Daruuhn mndirSvasaru VindhyaUailaBavasinim 
variii*gug&m simharatlifm babnrilpEm vrsadhvajam. 

18. Diirlabhinn durjnyam durgftm Ni/ambbabhayadarEinim 
Bump) iyiim auram devim vajrapanyuDiijin* Sivam, 
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Iu nearly all these addresses, great stress is laid on the 
circumstance that Devi is living on'the peaks of mountains, 
in the Malaya, Viudhya and on Kailftsa, that is in Northern, 


19. Kiratim clravasanam caurr-onanamaskrtam 
iijyapam Bomapam sanmyam sarvaparvatavasinim. 

20. Nisumbbafinmbbamatbannn gajakumbhopamastanim 
jananim siddhasbnasya siddhacaranasevitam. 

21. Caram kumaraprabbavam pnrvatim parvatatmajam 
pancttSaddevakanynnam patnyo devaganasya ca. 

22. Kadcuputrasahaarasya putrapautravarastriyah 
mata pita jaganmanya divi dbvapsnrdg&naih. 

23. Rsipatniganunam ca yak$agandharvay6sitam 
Yidyadharanain narisu sadbvisu. manujasu ca. 

24. Evametasu narisu earvabhutSSraya hyasi 
namaskrtasi trailokve kinnarodgitasevite. 

25. Acintya hyaprameyaBi yasi sfisi nnmo’stu to 
ebhir namabhir anyaisca kirtita hyuBi Gautami. 

2G. Tvatprasadad avijfiena ksipram mucyeya bamlhanat 
avbksasva visitlaksi padau to Aaranam vrajd 

27. Sarvesam ova bandbnnam moksanam kartrnn arhasi 
Bralimo Visnusca Ttndrasca Candrasuryagnimarutab. 

28. Asvinau Vasava«caiva Dbata Blulmir difcd dawa 
maruta saba Parjanyd DbfitH Bbumir disd da§a. 

29. Gfivd naksatravarinasca grabanadyd bradas tatba 
earitas eagarascaiva nanavidbyadbardragSb. 

30. Tatba nagas Snparvdno GandbarvapBarasTim ganah. 
krtsuara jagad idam proktam dbvya namanuklrtanat. 

31. Devyas stavam idam puny am yah pathet susamabitab 
sa taernai eaptumo muai varam ngryam prayaoobati. 

32. Aftadasabhuja dbvi divyabharnnabbufitft 
briraaobbitaearvii iigi muku^ojjva1abhu$anii. 

33. KatyayanI etiiyase tvam varani agryam prayaccbasi 
atay stavirni tvam dcvim varade vamalocano. 

34. Namo’Btu te mahadevi suprita me eadS bbavn 

prayaccha tvam varam byayub pustim caiva kisamnm dbrttm. 

35. Bandlmnastfcd vimucybya eatyam « tad bhavbd iti. . . . 

42. Namn’atu to devi varapradb Hive namcV: tu io <l»"vi aucarinusini. 

43. Namo’Btu to kamaoord sadiisivf mimd'stu to H&rvnhitun-ini piiyb 
namo’atu te bhavnkari vidviefun nadti namo’atu te bamlhmmmok- 

§akiirmi. 

44. Brubman 1 ndriiui lludrani bhutabhavyabbavb (jive 
trahi mam sarvabhltibhyo Narayani nnmo’etu lb. 

45. Xamo’etu te jaganmitre priyb dautb nmbli vrute, 
blmktijitiye jagsuimatas dailaputri vuBundhore. 





ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 

India, and that she is fond of drinking - 
intoxicating liquor and eatiug flesh. It is also stated that 
she is particularly worshipped by the Sabaras, Pnlindas 
and Barbaras, or by the chief aboriginal races of India, 
thus supplying a strong foundation for the supposition that 
the cult of Devi or of the Female Energy arose among the 
non-Aryan races, and was Dot imported into this country 
by the victorious Aryans. Some of the aboriginal tribes 
have up to the present held aloof from adopting Hindu 
customs and beliefs; and among such tribes, who worship 
the Earth-deity, are still included many Sahara and Gond 
clans. These extracts must therefore be regarded as 
supplying important evidence concerning the primitive 
seat of the worship of the Female Energy. 

I he Markandeyapurana devotes a considerable section to 
the glorification of the great Devi.-°» This portion is 
called the CandipUtha or Saptasati, as the description of 
G'ai.idi occupies, in thirteen chapters, seven hundred slolcas. 
It records the exploits of Devi, especially her victories over 
the demons Mahi?asura, Panda, Munda, Sumbha, Nisuuibha 
and others. In various places the gods proclaim her grandeur 
and supreme power. Among other passages of this kind may 
be mentioned here the prayer which Brahman addresses to 
her while hiding himself in the lotus navel of Vising for 
fear of being killed by the two terrible demons Madhu and 
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entral and Southern 


l f J. Tr.lhi mam tvai , t 

triiyasva sarvadal.ikhdbhyo danavunam bhayahknri, 

47. Rndrapriyc Mahtibhago blinktauam urtiuasini 
nainami airasu devitn baiidbarmstho vimdksitnh 

48. Vtiigampayana uvaca: 

Aryastavam idam pmiyatu yah pat hot sasamiihitah 
snrvapapavinirmukto Visnnldbain sa gacohati 
handhanaatho vimueyctu satyam YyatmvucG vatha 
See iliirU Iintfci„i puranu , I,XXVl—LXXXVIII. 
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JfSuabha ; 2 01 tlie thanks which the gods offer her for killing 
the demon Maliisasura, 2 0 2 their request to protect them 
against the fiends Sumbha and Nisumbha, 208 and their 
thanksgiving to Katyayani celebrating her as Narayam. 2 04 

At the time of the general dissolution, when Brahman was 
tossed about by anxious meditation and was dwelling in a 
lotus not knowing what to do, lie was friglitenedby the sudden 
appearance of tlio two demons Madhu and Kditablia , 205 


301 See ibidem , LXXV1, 00—73: 

00 b. ViSveavarim jagftddhatrim stbitisamhfirakihnnam 

61. Staumi nidrdm bhagavatim visnor atnlutcjasab 

tvam svahd tvam svadhd tv am hi vasatkaras svaratmika. 

62. Sudha tvam ak^arp nityc tridhii matratmikd sthita 
ardhamatra sthita nitya ydnuocaryd visosatah. 

63. Tvam ova sandhya savitri tvam devljanani pari 
tvayaitad dhiiryato visvam tvayaitat srjyatT’ jagat. 

64. Tvayaitat palyate devi tvam atyante ca sarvada 
visrstan srstirupa tvam sthitiriipa ca palano 

65. Tatha samlirtirupante jagato'sya jaganmayi 
mahdvidya mahamaya mahamedha mahasmrtih 

66 Mahamoha bhagaval i maliadevl mahesvari 
prakrtis tvam ca parvasya guaatrayavibhiigiui. 

07. lvalaratrir malidratrir mdhardtriSca daruna 
ratriSca paucadba proktfi tvam ekakleiaharinl. 

63. Tvam Sristvam lAvari tvam hris tv am buddhir bodbalaksana 
lajid pustis tatha tue(i9 tvam Sdntih ksantir eva ca. 

60. Khadgim siljini ghftrii gadini cakrini tatha 
sankhini capini blnubhusmagiparighfiyudhu. 

70. Saumya. saumyatara Sosnsaumycbbyas tvatisundari 
paraparlnnm paraina tvam ova paramesvari 

71. Yacca kiftcit kvacidvastu eadasad va khilatmako 
taeya sarvasya yu, fiaktis tvam kiiu stilyiuo nutyd. 

7*2. Yaya tvaya jaga terns til jagatpdtyatti ydgavit 

so’pi nidrdvasam ldtnh kae tvam stdtuni iheSvarah. 

73. Visnob Sarirag rail an am abam ieana eva ca 

karitas to yalo’tas tvam kns stotum nuktiman bhavet. 

303 See ibidem, LXX1X, 1- 27. 

* oa Seo ibidem , LXXX. M- 112 
204 See ibidem. LXXXVI, 1—36. 
ao Sim IKvlbhaoarata, III, II, 21—25 : 

21. Tad a daityavali prnptau daruuau Madhu-Koibibban 
tabliviim vibhisitaecaham ynddhuwi maknrday*’. 
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who had been formed from the earwax of Visnu and who 
wanted to destroy him. Visnu was at that very moment 
plunged in deep sleep, for Sakti had entered him in the 
form of the Yflganidra, and Brahman fled into the water 
praying to Devi to grant him her assistance. Responding 
to his supplication she emerged from the body of Visnu, 
who fought with the two demons and destroyed them. 
According to the description of Brahman, the Devi, who 
appeared as Bhuvanesvari, was very beautiful, wore red 
garments, and was painted with red sandal. 2 0 6 Her red eyes 
shone like crores of lightning, and with her charming face 
and red lips surpassed crores of Laksmls. She was brilliant 
like the sun, with one hand she granted a boon, with another 


22. Tato’ham nalara alambya varimadhyam avataram 
tada tatra maya distal; purusah paramadbhutah. 

23. Meghasyamasariras tu pitavasaA catnrbbujah 
sesaHayi jagannatho ▼anamalavibbujitah. 

21. Snnkhacakragadapadmadyayudhais Buvirajitah 
tarn adrak.^ara mahavi^num §e$aparyaiikaiayinam. 

25. Yoganidrasamakrantam avispandinam acyutam 
Hayanam tam samalokya bkogibkogoparisthitam. 

Compare also Mdrlcandeyapurania , LXXVI, 57 : 

57. Astirya 6esam abbajat kalpante bhagavan prabbuh 
tada dvavaBurau gboruu vikhyatau Madh a-Kai fabliau. 

53. Visnukarnamaludbbutau bautum BrahmSpum ndyatau 
sa nabhikamale Vispos sthitd BrahmS PrajSpatib. 

60. lirstva Uvvaaur.ui c '»grau profluptam ca Jamirdanam 
tustava yoganidrim turn ekJigrakrdayas athifcah. 

900 Soo Dcvibha<j a vata, III, 1. 

A similar description of her is contained ibidem, IX, 2, 64—76: 

64. Efcasmin antare vipra salniea Krsnad< vatfi 
avirbabhilvu Durga siv Vi^punmya sanilfcani. 

66. Devi NarayaniiSany earvniaktnvarQpi ni 

buddbyadbisth * i rdovi afi Kfijnasya puramatmanah. 

66. Dcvinam bbijarupa ca mulaprakrtir levari 
pari pur natamii tejassvarilpa trigunatmiku. 

67. Taptakabcanavariuibha kotifluryn.-aTnaprabhu 

i yadd 1 1 ft sy u p ra sumi a l v ii s n In: ?. nil>1 hj j u sam y uta. 

68. NiinH^astraBlranikaram bibhrati trllocan-T 
valmi4uddbam6uk3dbRnii iT.inabhn$uaal hnsita. 
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she promised protection, the other two wore a noose and 
an elephant hook. She was like no one else,, her smile 
looked like an ornament. The people who attended on 
her uttered the word hrlm, and all around her swarmed 
birds. She looked like a girl endowed with perpetual 
youth, she was beautifully dressed and covered with splendid 
gems and gold ornaments on her shoulders, arms, and head. 
The goddess^was seated on a yantraraja in the middle of a 

hexagon ). At a distance she looked like a 


a woman 


with a thousand eyes, a thousand hands and faces, and her 
appearance created a doubt, whether she was not an Apsaras, 
a Gandharvi, or a Devangana. Visnu, however, recognized 
her as Arnba (the mother), the venerable goddess, the cause 
of the three gods, the great Wisdom, the great Illusion, the 
all-pervading being, the Creative Force (prakrti), the im¬ 
perishable ; as her who is the desire of the Supreme Soul, 
and is at once eternal and not eternal. She plays after 
destroying the whole world, and keeps in her own body the 
inner bodies of all living creatures. 207 


69. Yasyancaii)saragakalaya, babliuvuh aarvayotdtab 
sarve visvasthiia loka mohitaB BynSca Mayayii. 

70. S arv u * s varya p rn d a t r I ca kumiiKim pfrbaviisinain 
krsnabhaktiprada ya ea Vaifluav.inam ca Vaisaavi. 

71. MumuksQuaTr* mokBadatri sukhinain Bukhauayinl 
avarge^u s v,i rgalak.smidcagrhalakam i r grhosu ca. 

72. Tapaavi^u tapasya ca firirupJl tu nrpcsu ca 

ya valinuu dabikarupa prabharnpii ca blkiskari'. 

73. Subharupa ca candro ca eii padmdsu ca Sdbhanu 
Rarvasaktiavarnp.i ya srikrsue pararaatmani. 

74. Yayd ca Inktiman ntmd yaya ca aaktimat jagafc 
yaya viua jagafc Rarvam jivan lurtam iva sthitam. 

75. Y a ca eama T ravrkaasya bfjurupa Bauiitain 
stbitirupil buddhiriipa phulnrilpa ca NJiadu. 

7G. K«ut pipiip i dayarnpii nidrfi taudiTi Vsama. dbrtib 
fidutilajjat u$ <ipu*f ilibnintikantya dirtipipi. 

3JT Compare Diviblw'j'.ivnLh III, 3, 38- 67 : 

88. Uttktainalyunibai’adlmni niktagandbuuuldpn x d 
Rl 1 raktanayanu kant u vidyutkotisamapraldi» 


57 






ON THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 


According to tlie puranic cosmological account, the Su¬ 
preme Brahman, representing combined mind and force, 


39. Sncaruvadana raktadantacchadavirajitil 
ramdkotyadhika kantya sdryabimbanibkanana. 

40. Varapasankn^ubhlstadhara Sribhuvancsvari 
adrstapiirva drsta sa Riindarl smitabhil?ai : ia, 

41. HruikarajnpanislhaifitTi paksibrndair risevitil 
arnnil karnnamilrtih kumarl navayauvana. 

42. Sarvaarngaravesadhya inandasmitarnnkhambiija 
u dy a t p i nak n cad vand va nir j it f\ mbh u j akn t mala. 

43. Nanfim&niganakirn&bhnsanair upasdbhita 
kanakaiigadakoydrakirltapansobbita. 

44. Kanacchricakratiitaiikavitaiikavadanambuja 
hrllekha bhuvancsiti nuroajapaparayanaili. 

45. Sakliibrndaia stnta nityam bhuvanesi maheSvari 
hrllekhadyiibhir amaraknnyiibhih parivcstita. 

46. AnaiigaknBnmadyabhir ddvibhib parivrsiita 
devl satkonamadhyasthd yantrarfijdpari§ihitu. 

47. Dr?tva tam viamitah sarvo vayam tatra sthitabhavan 
keyarn kantii ca kinnama na junlmo’tra aamsthitab. 

48. Sahasranayana rain a sahaerakarasarhyiita 
Rabaeravadanfi ramya bliiiti dfirad asamsayam. 

49. Napsara nupi gandliarvi neyam devangana kila 
iti eaiiisayaw apatmuh tatra narada samsthitali. 

GO. Tadasau bbagnvan Yifnur drstva tiim cdruhasimm 
uvftcambum svavijfianiifc krtvii manaei niscayam. 

51. Esa bbagavati ddvl sarvTsam karanam hi nah 
mahavidyu, makamaya purnu prakrfcir avyayii 

52. iHirjnc“y dlpadliiyam devi yogagamyii dm isayfi 
iccha paratmanah kiimorn mtyanityasvnrupini. 

53. Durarudbyalpabhagyaibca d»*vi viAvfsvari tiva 
vcdagarbhd viAalaksi Binvesam fulir ihvari. 

54. E?u samhrtya saknlam visvam kridati Bank$ayf« 
lingdni aarvajivauain .svasuriro nivfsya ca. 

55. Sarvabijatnayu hycsii rajatc Bamprutara finrau 
vibhutnyal.i sthitah parAvo pasyutam kotinali kranmt. 

50. DivyabharanubhuSaclLyri div> ugundlmnnlSpanah 
paricaryapartth Burvuh pasyntam Br.ahmasankaran. 

67. Dhanya vayam m&hubbiiguh krtukrtyaa ema Bamprutnm 
yadutra duraaaam praptam bhuguvatyab evayam tvidam. 

58 Tupaa tap tam purd yatnat ta>\( dam phalam uttainam 
auyathM JjuBaiiam kutra bbavft aemukam iidarut. 

59. PoSyanti ptmyapufija ye ye vadunyal.i tnpasvinah 
ragipo naivu pa-jyanti devim bhngavatim 6ivdm, 
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r tlie sake of creation the shape of a woman on his 
left half and that of a man on his right half, remaining in 
this condition for a day of Brahman. 2 08 The perspiration 


60. Mulaprakrtir cvaisa s&da pnru?asahgata 
brahman dam dartayatyesa krtva vai paramatmane. 

61. Dras til sau dr ay am akhilam brahmandam devatah surau 
tasyaisa- karanam earva mavd sarveSvari siva. 

02. Kvaham va kva Burtih sarvc rumildyah surayosital; 
laksaniseua tulani asya ua blmviimah kadacana. 

63. Saisii varahgana nama maya drsta mabarnavc 
balabhavc mahadevi dolayantiva mam muda. 

64. Sayanam vatapatre ca paryaiiko eusthire drdhe 
padahgustlinm kare krttra nivesya mukhapaukajf*. 

65. Lelihantam ca krfdantam anekair balacepHtaih 
ramamaiuui' kdmalahgam vatapatrapute 6thitam. 

06. Gayanti dolayanti ca bulabbavan mayi stbite 
seyam snniseitam jhiinam jiitam me darsanad iva. 

67. Kilmam no jananl saipii srnutam pravadamyaliam 
anubhiltam maya piirvam pratyabhijna samutthita. 

Compare with this tlie description of Prakrfci, ibidem IX, II, 2S—34. 
405 See Devlbhagavata , IX, 1, 9: 

Yogonatma srstividhau dvidharupo babhuva sah 
pumamsca dakainardlmhgd vamardha prakrtih smrta ; 
and ibidct)i t IX, 2. 26—28, 36 —64 and 82 : 

26. Oicchaktirupah srastudau sisrksanncka 5va ca 

8r?tytminukhab tadanifiena kiilcna prcritah prabhuh. 

37. Sveochamayah svecohaya ca dvidhirilpo babhiiva lm 
strirupo vamabh^gfiriiso dnksinanisah pumuu gnu-tab. 

28. Tam dadarsa mahakami kamadharara n ana tan ah 
ativakamaniyara ca cum pah kaj a8uun ibham. 

36. Dr.stva tarn tu tayii sardham Katioso raeamainjale 
raaollase aurasiko rasakridam cakara ha. 

37. Xauaprakaraerugaraiu arngfuo mnrtimau ivu 
cakara sukhaaambhdgam yavad vai Brahmano dinnm. 

39. Giitruto yositab tasyali suratdnto ca suvruta, 
nissasara bramajalam nrantayah tcjasa Hareh. 

40. Mahakramanaklifitsi va niavusnaca babhiiva ha 
tada vavrti uramajalam iatgarvain vidvugolakam. 

41. Sa ca niSvasnvdyudca *arviidbfiro babhiiva ha 
nievasavaynh sarvcaiim jivinam ca bhavlau cn. 

42. Babhiiva mnrtimadvayor varniingat (.vanavallabha 
tatpatni sft ca tatputrah pri uih pnficn cu jivinfmi. 

43. Pranc’panah earn:iiui coddnavyanau ca vavavah 
bfcbhuvur rva tatputrah ndhnh praiM^ca pn.'ica »*u. 
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ell flowed from the body of Sakfci (Prakrti) formed the ball 
of the Universe, her sigh became the all-supporting breath of 
all beings. From the left side of the incarnated wind came 


44. Gharmatoyadhidevasca babhuva Varunu iuabau 
tadvamahgacca tatpatnl Varuiiftni babhuva sa. 

45. Atha sa Krsnacicchaktih krsnagarbham dadbara ha 
satamanvantaram yavajjvalanti Bralimatejasa. 

4G. Kr$naprana hi dovi sa Krsnapraiiadhika priya 
Krsnasya sangini sasvat Krsnavaksasthalasthita. 

47. Satamanvanfcarantd ca kalo’titc’pi sundari 

Buauva dimbham svarnubham visvadharaJLayam para in. 

48. Drstvii dimbham ca sa dev! hrdayena vyadnyata 
utsasarja ca kopPna brahmandagolake jale. 

49. Drstva Krsnasca tattyagam hahakaram cakara ha 
easapa do vim devdjSali taksanam ca yathocitam. 

50. Yat o’panyam tvayd tyaktam kopasild ca ni^bm-e 
bhava tvam tvanapatyfipi cadyaprabbrti niscayam. 

51. Ya yah tvadamsarupasca bhavisyanti surastriyah 
anapatyaeca tab sarvah tvatsama nityayauvanah. 

52. Etasmirmantare Dcvijihvagrat sahosa tatah 
avirbabhnva kanyaika suklavarnii manohani. 

53. Svebavastraparidhami vinapustakadharini 
rattiabhuaanabhil?a<}hya Barvasaetrudhidevata. 

54. Atha kalantaro sa ca dvidhmlpfi babhuva ha 
vamardhahgaccn Kamalfi daksinardhacca Radhika. 

55. Etasmimianfcarc Krsno dvidhiirupo babhuva sail 
dak?inardl»asca dvibhujd vamardhofioa oaturbhujah. 

58 Lvaca Vanfrn Krsnah tarn tvam asya kamim bhava 
atraiva munim Kadhu lava bliadram bhavisyati. 

57 Evam Laksmim ca prac.'adau uimo Narayanaya ca 
«a jiigamu ca VmkiiMtho tabbyum aurdham jagaipatih. 

58. A nap a ty 5 ca to dv." ca jute }UdhSm6aaambhaYo 
bhilru NuriiyanShgaccn parsuduS ca caturbhujuli. 

59. TSjasa vavaati riipagunubhyam ca Humy (Iai-,-1, 
babhtlvuh kamaliingnctu, dnrikotyatGa tatsamah. 

60 . Atlsn gdldkanathaeya lommim vh nr.'td i nine 
bhntdfoUBfthkhyngopriHca vaya-a tejat.i samah 

61. Ruprna cu guuenaivu haleru ' ikramcna oa 

pr uiatulyaprivali narvu babhfivuh par$ada vibboh. 

02. Rudliiu’igaldnifn.upkin.yd bubhin. ur gopukji.nyakfth 
Rttdhutnlyu^ca tutsarva RadlnidaHynh priyamvadah. 

63. RatrjJildiUHiiuabhilsildhyfl* \ . n il', 

anai>at,yusen tub sarvuIjipuiiWl' yapf-nn tantalum 
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wife dear as his life, and his sons, the live breaths of the 
living creatures. His sons became also the five inhaling 
breaths (adhahprun a) . From her sweat proceeded the great 
Varuna, and from the left side of the latter his wife Varu- 
nanl. the Sakti of the mind of the Supreme Being ivas 
pregnant for a hundred manvantaras and then brought forth 
a child. In disgust she threw it into the water of the 
world, whereupon Kr?na became angry and cursed her that 
she should henceforth be childless; a curse which applied 
also to all her representatives. Immediately afterwards 
Sarasvati appeared on the tip of her tongue, and after a 
while Sakti appeared in two forms, on the left half as Laksmi 
and on the right half as Kadha. At the same time the 
Supreme Spirit manifested himself also in two forms, on the 
right side as two-armed (Brahman) and on the left side as 


four-armed (Narayana), and he gave Sarasvati to Brahman, 
and Radhika to Narayana, who received also Laksmi. 
these two goddosses, who remained childless, accompanied 
him to "V aikuntha. From the body of Narayana sprang four- 
armed followers resembling Hari in splendour, age, form and 
qualities; and from that of Laksmi crores of female servants 
similar to her. Out of the pores of Radha’s skin came shep¬ 
herdesses like her, who wero also childless. Then appeared 
the Supreme Sakti as Durgft, who received on her throne 
homage from all, while Brahman together with Sarasvati 
arose from the navel of the Supreme God, who again appeared 
in two shapes, on tho left half as Mah&deva, and on the 
right, half as the lord of tho shepherds. 

(he child of Sakti which, as previously stated, was 


61. ktasmimmntnrr, vipra, sahasa Krsnu<Jcvatu 
uvirbabhilva Dur^.i s.i Vijntuuayi eaimani. 

'■o—7(j. See pp. 43 S, 430, note :!06. 

J-* .a-’minnunini'e K rfiao OWUUuropd bubhnva * at 
' M '" HiSnifd Mshade ra daltfino (idpikApatili. 
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Srown by Sakti in the water of the world, became the 
Mahavirat. 2 0 9 

According to the command of the Mulaprakrti the work 
of creation was performed in a fivefold manner, and Pra- 
krti appears in consequence in five aspects as Gai^esajanam 
Dtirga, Radha, Laksmf, Sarasvatl and Savitri. 210 These 
five chief representatives of Prakrti are called the god¬ 
desses of learning or vidyadevis. 2 11 

Durga was according to tradition first worshipped by 
Suratlia. 


300 Sco Dccibharjavata, IX, III, 1—4: 

1. Atha dimbho jale tisthan yavad vai Brahmano vayah 
tattiaea kfUd sabaaii dvidhiibhuto babhiiva ha. 

2. Tanmadhye Biaurekusca satakdtiraviprabhah 
ksanam rornyamawaaca stan&ndhab plditah ksudha. 

3. Pitra matra parityakto jalamadhye nirasrayah 
brahmnnrlusankhyanutho yd dadaradrdhvam anatbavat. 

4. Sthulafc stliulatamas sd’pi nauma devo Mahavirat 
paramauur yatka 8uk?mat parasthnlat tathapyasau. 

2 ' ° It is Btrango that instead of five in reality six names nro given, and 
that of these hix two arc respectively the names of the consorts of tho 
three gods forming tho Trimnrti, Ganeaajamun and Dnrga being the wives 
of Siva, Rudlia and Lakgmi of Visnu, and Sarasvati ami Savitri of Brahman. 

3 11 See Dcolbhagavatn, IX, 1 , 1 , 12, 13, 59 : 

1. Gam’ -ujunant Durgu it ad lift Lnksmih Sarasvati 
Savitri ca srstividhan prakrtilj paiicadha amrta. 

12. Svecchamayah sveeehaya ca srikr8f&sy& sisrk§aya 
sfwirbabhuva ealiasa mulaprakrtir u varl. 

13 Tada jnayu. panravidhii y p ikormavibhedika 

atha bhaktanururfhfid va bhaktfmugrahavigraha. 

59. Paripurnatani&h panea vidyndevyah prukirtital? 
ya yah pimlktinumHai fipu vtunuyami niiainaya. 

These Vidyadevis must be lietinguifthod from the Mahnvi<i\ja8 t which 
according to tho Tantraa are ten in number. These ton female incarnations 
of Sakti correspond according to the M ’ndiuunla Tun fra with the ten 
aval ras of Visun qb follows: Dhiimnvot * with JIhGy/a, Bagalfi with Karma, 
Bhui.'ori with Vnrolm, Chinnamo'dakn with Nrsvvha , Bhuvanctvurl with 
Vhnwnu, finndm i with Par tburanai. lr>a with Pn.n>. Kali with AVana, 
Kamulu with P>n<ldl>a and Durja with A 0l\. It is evident that this 
enumeration iw of modern date ami unreliable; in fact, other Tantrai 
contain other name?, and no impel t.’.nec can he attached to such liste, 
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From tlie Saptasati or the Candipatliaof the Markandeya - 
purana we learn that Suratha was a king of the Caitra 
race, who lived in the time of the second Manu Svarocisa. 
After ho had conquered the whole globe, he was 
attacked by some barbarian (Kola) princes, who first de¬ 
prived him of his conquests, and afterwards even of his own 
kingdom, which he left in order to find refuge in a forest. 
He met there a Vaisya who had also lost all his property, 
and both went to a sage. Through his assistance, he 
became acquainted with the power and exploits of the 
great goddess Sakti. Suratha worshipped this supremo 
Goddess, and by her favour he regained on earth his king¬ 
dom and was reborn after his death as the eighth Manu 
Savarni. 212 


a 1 * Soe Markandcynpwrana, LXXVI, 3—11: 

3. Savarnih enryatanayd yd manub kathyate’stamab, 
nisamaya tadutpattim vistarud gadatd mama. 

4. Mahamayanubhavonn yathfi mnnvnntaradhipftb 
pa babhfiva mahabbagas Sava mis tanayd raveb. 

5. Svnrocisdntare purvali caitravnmsasamudbhayab 
Surat lid nama rajiibbut samaste kpitimandabY 

6. Tasya palayutab eamyok prajah put ran ivaurasnn 
babhuvnb aatravd bhnpfih kola vidbvamsinal> tutbh. 

7. Tasya fair abhavad yuddham atipvabalasatrubhih 
nyunair api ea tair yuddhd kdhtvidhvamsibhir jitali. 

8. Tata-: svapuram ayatd nijaddiadhipo’ bhavat 
nkrantab sa mab.ibhugas tais tad a prabalnribhib. 

9. Amiitynir balibbir do${air durbalaayu durutmabbib 
svapurynm avamrstd tu svnautair utnmnuh pade. 

in. Kdso balnm capabrtam tatrapi ev upure stbitab 
tanayaisoa muhavlryais tvaripaksalmlunvitaih. 

11. Tatd m rga vy :1 vy ft jena hftaiVTnyaB so bhftpa ib 

r-kaki bayam urub va jaguma gahnnam vnuam. 

See further ibidem , LXXXVIIT, 11—10 : 

11. Paritu?ta jagaddhatri pratynksam piv.ha Candika ; 

Yat prartbyatii tvaya bhiipa ivuyu ca knluuundano 
13. Matins tat priipyatam sarvam pnritna^i dadutni vino 
taid mvre nrpo rnjyam avibhramsyauvajanmaui* 

13. Atraivu ea nijam raj yam hataiatrubnlam I ml •< 
ml pi Vaisvag tatd jiianam Vftvro nirvim aiuauasnb. 
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Ramacandra, the destroyer of Havana, revered her after¬ 
wards. She appeared first as Sati, the daughter of Daksa, 
and after defeating the Daityas and Danavas, burnt herself 
at the sacrifice of her father, as was previously mentioned .' 213 
Reborn as a daughter of Himavat she obtained Pasupati 
as her husband, and her sons are Ganesa and Skanda, the 
former being Krsna, and the latter a portion of Visnu . 2 1 4 

Laksml was first worshipped by Marigalabhflpa, and 
afterwards in the three worlds by gods, sages and men . 2 1 3 
Asvapatl revered Savitri first, and his example was followed 
by the gods and sages . 21 ,l Sarasvati was first worshipped 
by Brahman, and then by gods and sages . 2 17 

Radha was first adored in the three worlds by Krsna in 


14. Mametyaham iti prajfias Ban gavipyntiku rasa m 

svalpair ahobhir nrpate svarajyam prapsyate bhaviin. 
lo. Ha tv a ripiin askhalitam tava tacca bhavisyati 

ir.rtaSca bbilyas eamprapya janrna devatl vivasvatah. 
lb. Savarniko mannr nntna bhaviin bhuvi bhavisyati. 

213 See above, p. 419. The 108 places where the parts of the corpse 
of Sati fell are called pi than, among these are the best known in Bengal 
the Kalighatta and Kumfikhya Pijhns. 

914 See Devibhagavnta , IX, 1, 14—21, 1456- -149a: 

145b. Pfijita, ScrathcnSdau Dnrgii Durgartinasini 

tatah Srlramacmidrena Bilvucasya vadhartbinii. 

14Gb. Tatpaaoajjagatain mutii tvisu lokesu pnjita 

jatadau Daksakanya va nihatya Daityadnnavan. 

147/-. Tatd deham puiityjaya v.ijm* bhnrt.iuVa nindaya 
jajjV- Himavat ah pntnyom 1* bhf> Painpatim patim. 

I486. Oa^eSafioa iivayam Kr$»«d. Skundo Visnukalodbhavah 
babhnvatub tan tanayau nascat tasyasea Nil rad a. 

915 See Devibhngavata , IX, 1, §1. 22 -38 and 140 

Laksmir Maugalabhnpcua pratNanmm paripiijitn 
tri?a iokt'^u tatpasciit dovata inunimanavaih. 

216 See ibidem, si. 38—13 and 1506: 

Savitri Ai'vapatinu pmthnmam paripujita 
tatpnacar tri»u lokcsn dcvntiimuiripui.gavaih. 

91T See ibidem, si. 2d — 37 and 1516 

Adau SttrasvatT devi Brahmana pslripujita 
tatpafioat trisn ldkfau devatamunipuhgavuili 
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5ka during the full moon of Karttika, and afterwards by 
shepherds and shepherdesses, by boys and girls, by herds of 
cows, by Surabhi, and, at the command of Hari, by Brah¬ 
man and the other gods, &o. 2 18 

Devi was, at tlio advice of Sankara, first worshipped in the 
holy land of Bharata by Suyajna, and afterwards at the 
command of the Supreme Spirit fervently adored by the 
sages in the three worlds with flowers, incense, &c. Like 
Rukmiiu of old, a Hindu bride generally visits Devi’s tem¬ 
ple before her marriage. 210 

Next to the Vidyadevts, as representatives of Sakti, rank 
the Divine Mothers (.Miitrs ; Matarah, or MatrkciK), who vary 
in number between 7, 8, 9 and 16. They are also called 
Nurses ( Dhatris) and are considered to personate the Female 
Energies of the gods Brahman, Visnu, Mahesvara, Indra, 
Var&ha, Narasimha, etc. They therefore bear the names 
of these gods; but are variously enumerated as Brahmi, 
Mrdiesvarl, Aindri, Vilralii, Narasiihhi, Kaumarl and 
Vaisnavl, or as Gatin', Brahmani, Raudrl, \ ilrahi, VaisQavI, 
Siva, V;T uni, Kauberi, Narasihibi and V&savl, or otherwise. 
The Matfs are arranged in three classes: Antarmat]\< y 
Bahyoniafrs and SaiiJuiramatrs , or internal, external and 
contracting mothers. 2 2 0 

218 See ibidem , si. 44 —57, nnd 1526 — 155t< : 

1526. Prat ha mam pnjitii Kadha golokt" rdsamandale 

paurHamagydm karttikasya Kr^nrua paramulmana. 

1536. Qopikitbhisca gopaisca balikiibhiicu balukaih 

gavam gmmik Surabhya ea tatpasciifc ajijuyfi Hnroh. 

1516. Tuda Braliraadibhir do v air muuibhih par ay a rnudd 
piiHpudhfipadibhir bhaktyu piijita vanditii sadii. 

4 10 See Sribhfigav,ita, X, 53, 50, and bh iblirnarata, IX, 1, 1506 —157* •• 

1556. Piihivyam prat ha mam Oevi Su; apV'nutwi piij‘* :1 
Saukarenapadi'trna punvak^ftre ca HharaLr*. 

1G6 ; <. Tiisu lokrsu tatparoad ajinu i ; n-am’it ma iftt 
pugpadhupfidibhir bhaktya piijitd muuibhih 

5,20 Compare Yatjayanti, p. 8, lines 128 , 120: 

Bralimi Mahiv-vari Coindii Varnhi Ndrauimh}apj 
Knumari Vai^navi ccti tii etui w 1 ? 111 

58 
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the power of Sakti, in fact, participate all women, god¬ 
desses as well as mortals, The difference between them 
depends on the portion of Sakti they possess, whether they 
have a full share, or a portion, or a sixteenth part of a por¬ 
tion, or a portion of such a portion. 2 2 1 A superior share 
( praclhandmsn ) is possessed by Ganga, 2 2 2 Tulasi, 2 2 8 Nages- 
varl, 224 Devasena, 2 2 6 Mangalacapdika, 220 Kali, 2 2 7 and 


1 he sixteen mothers are : Devasona, Gauri, Medha, Paama, Saci, Santi, 
Siivitri, Svadhil, Svaha, Vijayfi, Jay:I, Dhrti, Pusti, Tnsti, Atmadevata and 
Kuladeratii. 

See also Dcvibhdgavata, III, 6, 14. 

These variations arc also distinguished as j.urna£ahi, amidrupiiji, 
kalarupinl and kaldmSarupin t. 

See ibidem, IX, 1, 58, and 1376 : 

68. Am Sara paty kalarilpah kal ii m sa m 6a m sasambha va h 
prakrteh prativiave£u devyasca sar\ ayositah. 

1376. KalftiiiHam.sasamudbhutah prativisvHsu yoaitah. 

232 See ibidem t IX, 1,44—62. 

223 Sec ibidem , si. 63—70. 

324 Sen ibidem , si. 71—77 : 

71. PradhanamSasvarupa, ya manasii Kasyapatmaja 
Saiikarapriyasisya ca mah.ijnanavi.saradn. 

/2. Nagesvarasyanantapya bhagini nugnpiljitfi 
niigesvari nagamata sundari nagavahini. 

/d. Nagf ndraganasamynlcta nagabhfipanabhusit-i 
nagc ndravandit i siddha yogini nagasay ini. 

7' Vi.piurnpa TiKnubhaktil Vi.sfmpnjaporiiyanfi 
tapafisvarupa tnpasnm pliuladatri tnpasvinf. 

7o. Divyam trilaksavarsam ca frnpa taptva ca v.'i Ilnn h 
tapusvinlBu pfijyu on tapnsvi.su ca Blinratn. 

70. Sarvrimantjadhidf-vi cajvnlanh Bralnnatejasn 
brahm as va r»T pa parama Brahmablmvaimtntjparjl. 

77. Jaratknrnmunnh patni kranamsasya pativrata 
natikasya mliner mat t pravarnsyn lapasviniini. 

235 Sue Hident. 61. 78—83a: 

78. PrndhdniimsnHvarripa y i Dovasnufi ca N fir ad a 
MatrknHu pfijyatama sa Sasihi ca prakirtita. 

70. Patrnpantrndidiitrf cu dhatri trijagntiim sail 
riaBlliumfiarupti prukrtuli tei)ft?tiRlh» prakirtifcft. 

80 Stliftnd £i6untim parama vrddhartlpii ca yogini 
P'O” dvftda6amaiju>xi yasya vi$ve$u santatam, 
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Vasundhara. 228 The wives of eminent personages are 
mostly endowed with a sixteenth portion of Sakti. 229 


The Gramadevatas, curiously enough, appear at the 
bottom of the long list of beings possessing a share of 
Sakti. 230 Considering that they are in reality the original 


81. Piijii ca sutikagarc parii sasthadiue sisoh 
ekavirhsadine caiva piijii kalyuuahetuki 

82. Mnnibhir namita caisa nityii kamyiipyatah parri 
matrka ca tlayarupfi aafivadraksanakariai. 

83. Jale sthale cantarikao sisiinam sadmagocare. 

236 Sec ibidem, 61. 836—87«. 

33 7 Sco ibidem , 61. S7 b —93a. 

23 8 See ibidem , 61. 936—-9Ga. 

333 See ibidem . si. 966—136. 

As snek kalas of Sakti are named Svakudevi, wifcofAgni; Daksina, 
wife of Yajnapati (Daksa); Svadha, wife of the Pitrs ; Svastidcvi, wife of 
Vayu; Pusti, wife of Ganesa ; Tusti, wife of Ananta; Sampatti, wife of 
16ana ; Dbrti, wife of Kapila; Sati, wife of Satya; Daya, wife of Moha; 
Pratisthii, wife of Panya; Kirti, wife of Sukarma ; Kriya, wife of Udyoga; 
Mitliya, wife of Adharma; Santi and Lajja, the two wives of Susila; Buddhi, 
Medha and Smrti, the three wive3 of Juana; Marti, wife of Dkarma ; 
Nidrawife of Kalfignirudra; who stupefies into Meep all the -worlds by her 
yoga * Saudliya, Eiitri and Diva, the three wives of Kala; Ksudli and Pipasa* 
the two wives of Lobha; Prabha and Dahika, tho two wives of Tejas, Mrtyu 
and Jara, the two wives of Prajvara; Tundra and Priti, tho danghters of 
Nidra and wives of Sukha; Sraddha abd Bhakti, wives of Vairagya ; Aditi, 
mother of the godsj Snrabhi, progenitrix of cows; Did, mother of the 
Daityas; Kadrii, Vinata and Dana; Echini, wife of Candra; Saiijfia, wife of 
Siirya; Satarupa. wife of Manu; Saci, wife of Indra; Tar i,wife of Brhaspati; 
Arundhati, wife of Yasisthai Ahalya, wifo of Gautama ; Anasuya, wife of 
Atri; DevahiIti,wifeof Kardama; Prasiiti, wife of Daksa; Menuka, miml-bom 
daughter of the Pitrs and mother of Ambika ; Lopamudra ; Kunti, wife of 
Kuberu ; Varuuuui, Vindhyavali. wife of Bali: Damavand, YuYnki, Drvaki, 
Gan llfari, Draupadi, Saibya, Satyavati Sadkvi, wife of Vi subhanu ; 
Kulodvahu, mother of Kadha. Mandddari. Kausaha, Su' hadni, Kauravi, 
EevatT,Satyabhiimii,Kalindi, Laksumna, Juuibua at*, Nfignujiti, Mitravindi, 
Bukmim, Sita, Kali; Yojanagandhu, mother of Vyiisa; U;a, wifo of 
Btiua; Citralckha, friend of D a; Prabhavati, Bhauuioati . Keuuku, 
mother of B La gu ; Kohiui, mother of Bnlut «nm; dkauumhi or Durgd, sister 
of Kpuu, otc. 

J3 ° Seo ibidem , 61. 137« and 168a 

137a. Yti yascu gininadevyah syuh tali sarvnli prakytob knh>'» and 
16Sc. Pijjita. gramudCvyu ; ea grume cu imgcr* mum ’ 
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representatives of the Female Energy or Sakti, the Divine 
Mother or Amma of the non-Ary an population of India, 
this may appear at first singular. However, the fact of 
their being mentioned at all in Sanskrit Purapas is a strong 
evidence of the honoured position they occupied among the 
people, a position so important that it could not be ignored 
by the Brahmans, who found it even to their spiritual and 
worldly advantage to include in their Pantheon not only 
the principle they represent, but also occasionally these, 
in their opinion, lower deities. 

Having thus tried to show the non-Aryan origin of 
Siva as Bliutesa and Giriia, or Lord of Ghosts and of 
Mountains, and the identity of the worship of Devi and 
Salcti with the aboriginal Ammci- cult, I shall now discuss 
the subject of the non-Aryan deities, as represented by 
the Gramadevatas and Aiyanar. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


On Gramadevatas, Aiyanar and Bhiiias . 

General Remarks. 

The Gramadvvata represents the principal national deity 
of the non-Ary an population of India.- 1 With this female 
deity is intimately connected the well-known Aiyanar or 


a 1 ’ The A{i(ui\ac,,i rtiarra contain:; utluku whirl' assigns tho Gramadcva* 
tas to the S ildras: 

Bralmian&nam Sivo dovah, Ksai riynpum tu Mtidhavah. 

VaiSyauum tu bhaved Brahma, Siidrii num G rum rule vatiih. 

Siva 18 tin- god (d 1 the Bralimans, Madhuva of tho Kaatriyns, Brahman 
of the VaiSyaa, mid lln- Graniadovain.-. of the Sudras. Tho commentator 
explains this uh follows ; Sira as the lire and the Veda, Alddhata as 
religion and sacrifice, Brahman representing the Brahmans, and the Grd - 
madevoJt'n as de scribed by Pm .‘ian 1 :i are respectively revered by the four 
caaloH <ir > rnir •d - i, Aludlmv” tlharmo yojCmuea, Brahma tu Brah- 
munn f-va, CrimftdtvftUb raraSnrokH.A c 5 turvar 9y ? u „ yatlmkraninm 
ureyonto). 
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tlie chief of the ghosts and evil spirits. As he 
pi events these demons or Bhutan from doing harm to men, 
he acts like a Bbotesa, Bhatar&ja or BhQfcaaatha, in the same 
manner as does Siva, with whom he is as such identical. 
I ho Gramadevatas are revered throughout the length and 
bieadth oi India, not only by the rudest aborigines, 
but also by the highest castes. There exists no hamlet, 
vi age, or town which does not possess a shrine dedicated 
to a Gramadevata, that she may by her power preserve 
her devotees from diseases, plagues, and other calamities 
1 baVG Previously drawn attention to the fact, that the 
Pariahs, the despised representatives of the oldest Gauda- 
Dravidian stock in India, aro often connected with the 
proudest Brahmanic temples sacred to Siva and Visyu. The 
privileges these outcasts still enjoy seem to prove that 
they possessed originally proprietary rights over these sites, 
which perhaps even belonged to Pariah idols before the 
lands were taken from them and devoted to rival deities. 2 "• 2 
Neither can it he denied that the worship of the aborigines 
has secured access into Brahmanism, with the result that 
not only did the Ksetradevat.ls enter into the Brahmanic 
liturgy, but also that superstitious Brahmans still sacrifice 
at the shrines of the popular deities of the lower orders. 

The word Gnunadsvatu signifies deity of the village or 
lown, and as India contains a large number of°such 
villages and towns, there exists also an immense multitude 
of these deities, which vary in name and appearance, and 
whose legendary history depends on the special locality 
over which they preside. Inconsequence it is contended 
that the Gramadevauts owe their existence to fcbe influence 
of t lme and actions, that they are framed according t„ 
jn ginem, and are revered in the various di-triets under 


Snnfi 
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arc thi' fctfofitmvikril formfr of ihiu imuio uf Aiyunar. 


pp. 50—5H 
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their special vernacular names. 232 Nevertheless, however 
much the several t utelar deities may seem to differ outwardly, 
they are in reality all alike, in so far as they must be con¬ 
sidered as the manifestation of the Gauda-Dravidian belief 
in the power of the Female Energy, represented by the 
productivity of the Earth. To this worship of the Mother 
Earth must be ascribed all the shrines that are dedicated 
to her local representatives. The original object of this 
veneration was probably a rude shapeless stone growing’ 
out of the earth and not fixed there by the hands of men j 
with preference a stone which in its outward appearance 
resembled a human head, such as we find still frequently 
worshipped in the northern Telugu country, and which is 
generally found on the outskirts of villages. Special 
images came afterwards into use, in order to distinguish the 
several divinities which were adored by the people. That 
all these various local deities represent one and tho same 
principle, becomes apparent from the fact, that one and the 
same name AmTiia , mother, is given to each singly, person¬ 
ating, as it were, the supreme power of Nature ( prakrli ) or 
of Energy (, sahti ). The identity of the word Amma with 
buici in Sanskrit has been proved above. 2 ’ 4 
The Gauda-Dravidians revered the Earth as the power¬ 
ful being, on which all that is or lives in or on it depends, 
and which in consequence exercises an unlimited influence 


for good or evil over all earthly creatures and objects. The 
liai th was to be propitiated by valuable sacrifices in order 
to yield the necessities of life, and nothing was deemed too 
precious that could gain her favour. In consequence not 
only offerings of grain, honey and flowers were made to 
her, but also cocks, goats, pigs, buffaloes and even men 


tJ3 Sec Dovhidmala ,, 

Knlukurmrtvn ; ujjaiah kulpiti' buddLiyogatali 
« r o< 11 •a b h: 19 a ti a i n, t * I y a i r arcyante grn mrulevat&h. 
3 * Set- p. 121. 
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immolated at lier shrine. The Meriahs, whom the 
Khonds sacrificed until lately to the great goddess of the 
Earth, are an example of the prevalence of such human 
sacrifices. 2 35 In fact the native mind is still so familiar with 
the idea of immolating human beings that a human head, or 
as its substitute a cocoanut, is required for the decoration of 
the shed (mantapa) in which the Gramadevatais placed. 236 
J he r i odas in the Nilagiris offer to this day milk and blood 
sacrifices to the Mother Earth. The former are intended to 
obtain from her good grass and good buffaloe-milk, and at the 
New-year milk is for this purpose poured on the ground. 
The bloody sacrifice takes place at the dry Kedu , when 
buffaloes are killed and their blood is spilt to satisfy the 
goddess, who will reward her adherents with a rich harvest. 
The buffaloes take now the place of human beings, but the 
tradition still survives among the Todas that in former 
times they sacrificed men to the BhumidevI, though they 
have managed to keep it secret. With respect to the 
Todas, whose real name is, as I have proved, Kodas, and 
who belong to the Gaudian Khonds, this information is 
very important, as it settles for good all doubts as to their 
nationality, for the worship of the Earth and of the Grama- 
devatas proves them to be Gauda-Dravidians. 337 

The aborigines of this country seem likewise to have 
revered, and some mountain-tribes who have not come into 
contact with Brahmans or other civilised Hindus do still 
revere, an invisible Supreme Spirit, of whom they form no 
special image, but whom they generally adore in the 

a3fc See pp. 153, 151. 

See Qratn<iilernfcpra*ifitha : “ niiinftviyrna fiirttBa tntpratinidhin 

iiarikc lapbalena . -.ilankrtr" mantape,” compare p. 401, note 247. 

Sou above, pp. 100 —192 I obtained the information about tho 
original object, of the Kvdu. the funeral ceremony serving a pretext for 
the barbarous massacre of cattle, from respectable Todas of lidifferent 
Mauds. 1 
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ape of a stone. An instance of this worship is Gnruna- 
tha. 238 It is incorrect to connect this stone-worship with 
the Lihga-worship, with which it has nothing in common. 


This Supreme Spirit who protects men in their trouble 
and guards them from evil spirits is adored as the kind 
father Ayya, and is known in South-India as Aiyanar. 
Mother Earth and the Great Father, as represented by the 
Gramadevata and Aiyanar, are the central figures of the 
Gauda-Dravidian pantheon. Both have fallen from their 
throne, and lead a degraded existence. Just as the Vedic 
deities became Asuras in the Brahmanic creed, and the god's 
and goddesses of the Edda were transformed into Devils 
and VV itches, 60 also do the Gramadevatas and Aiyanar 
occupy tho position of fallen angels. They differ, however, 
Irom other fallen angels, in that their influence is not malig¬ 
nant. Their real object is to protect human beings from all 
kinds of calamities, and especially from the mischievous 
machinations of the evil Spirits, with whom the Universe is 
peopled according to the opinion of the Aborigines. And here 
it is worth mentioning that in spite of the Gauda-Dravidian 
populace occupying an inferior and dependent position, it 
has exercised a considerable influence on the Brahmanic 
element. It has forced its way gradually into the very 
heart of the Aryan worship, which eventually, by amal¬ 
gamating with Gauda-Dravidian doctrines, underwent a 
thorough change, so that the purity of its system disap¬ 
peared, and a new belief, the Brahmanic religion of our day, 
was substituted in its stead, a belief which partly rests on 
non-Aryan ideas. Wo even tiud Brahmans openly partici¬ 
pating in the unhallowed proceedings at the festivals of the 
village-goddesses, and defending their behaviour with the 
statement, that every act of a Brahman is connected with 


flee p. 200. 
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w^Prahman, and that in consequence lie can not do wrong 
whatever he may do. 239 

If, however, the pure Yedic doctrine has been altered 
by the influx of noil-Aryan tenets, so also* have the latter 
undergone a change by coming in contact with Aryan 
ideas, and not only have males intruded into the once ex¬ 
clusively female circle of Gramadevatfis, but also a motley of 
queer figures have crept in, forming indeed a very strange 
gathering. The Grama dcvataprati&(hu mentions as Gra- 
madevatas the skull of Brahman, the head of Visnu, the 
skull of Renuka, the figure v>f Draupadi, the body of Slta, 
the harassing followers of Siva (the Pramathns), the attend¬ 
ants of Visnu (Parisadas), demons, Yoginls, various kinds 
of Saktis made of wood, stone and clay; persons who were 
unsuccessful in their devotional practice, Simassepha, Tri- 
sanku, Ghatotkaca and others; DevakPs daughter, multi¬ 
form Durgas and Saktis; Pataua and others who kill chil¬ 
dren; BhQtas, Pretas, andPisacas ; Kusrnanda, Sakiui, Daki- 
ni, Vetalas and others, Yaksas, Kir&tadevl, Sabarl, Rudra, 
100 kroroa of forms of Rudra; Matafigl, Syamala, unclean 
Ganapati, unclean Capdfili, the goddess of the liquor pot 
(Surfibhit^desvarl), Mo hint, Raksasl, Tripura, Lankhim, 
baubhadevT, Samudrika, Vanadurgfi, Jaladurgfi,, Agnidurga, 
suicides, culprits, faithful wives, the Goddesses of matter, 
Goddesses of qualities and Goddesses of deeds, etc, 240 


230 Seo Deviyamala: “ Tfisam arcanam ra hirthm&nn api ^arhsantityekd. 
Sarvam khalvidam brahmn tajjalaniti Sam;; upasitciy uli sriitivaoannii* 
Bnihmauasva narvnm m bh ivatiti nirdustam. kiad vai k 

nam uktam apakaininam na kuk'unnd* (Some Brahmans also m . , c thorn 
(tho grutnadovataa).Tho whole world i* Brahman, who creates, destroys and 
protects. One should, free from passion, meditate on him, fchie is a Vo die'' 
precept. K very thing connected with a Bi ! : m i identified with Brah¬ 
man, and in conficquenoo there i- no fault m it. So aay tlKw Brahmans 
who dvsiro sonn thing, but not tho6c who do not desin*.) 

800 ^raw'^lcvataj r.r'fftha: Tatra siyatanD dovati Brohmanah 
kap.ilam \ ii-.i Remikamastakam Droupadimurti ‘ Hitaiuuu'h Drama- 
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The Hindu exoterics, especially those who belong to the 
modern schools, have their peculiar ideas about the con- 


thah saiva, Vaisnavah piirisada graha yoginyah eaktayo niinavidha daru- 
Silamrnmaya jata bhrasta ye ca yagato na siddliim gatah Sunassephas 
Trisankur Ghatotkacacsa ityadyil Devakigarbhottha bahu.ru pi ni DurgS ca 
Saktih Piltanadya balaghatinyo Bhiitapretapisacasca Kiismanda Sakiiii 
Dakim- Yetaladya Yaksah Kiratadevi Sabarl, Rudrasca Satakolirnpani 
Raudram Matangi Syamaloochistaganapatir Ucchistacandali Surabhan- 
desvan Mohim Raksasi Tripura LankhinI Saubhadevi Samndrika Vana- 
darga Jaladurga Agnidurga atmahantarah siksitah pativratasca dravy- 
adevyd gunadevyah kriyadevya ityadya grkmadevataa samavayena 
pajyante. 

According to Bopaddva the following are the Gramadevatas : 

I. Sivasaktih Suvarnainba Hanuman Patall tatha 
Durvasaputri Muktiimba RainuTcaficanitiaa tatha. 

\ Iriimba Marika Gahga Phalagauii ca Nagnika 
Arkika \ irabhadrasca Viray Svapatir eva ca. 

3. Bhillah Kiratah Siddhasea Dranpadi cagraja tatha 
Sarvamba curyanathaSc a Bhnvani Siddhapiirusah. 

k Baudri Rudra Mahara?trl Mfmika Rndrasanghikfi 
Mukamba Vallavas enrve krsnabhaktfisca Yndavah. 

5. Laksmis Tara Brahmarakaae Trnamba Phullalocanu 
Dharma Iso Guruscaiva Sarabhah Khadgariivanah. 

G. Sangainefii Malmdevi Rudra ni CapcJikoBvarah 
Viimyakascaikamatr. cintyesi Varana tatha. 

7. Valnnkini ca Bhorunda Durgambu cargalambikii 
Jyotir Mahend Yoglca Yogini Bagala tatha. 

8. Sukahaeta Srhkhalika Mayuri Simhavalmni 
Varunl Saskuli Krtya Raksasi Candrasekhara. 

9. NirgupclikarkavrkfaBtha Prasthii Paryai.kavSsini 
Afijana Bhnsca Nlryaaas TatakoKydsadbisvan. 

10. Vyaghrosi ca Ohanu.kofis Tulakdlis tathendim 
Cpalfi Nugarup.i ca Jmi Saetfi ca Blmiravah 

II. R6ya«rngo JSmrula K nynh Par,ada§ *ukuna4 Sami 
Brsadvan Kifanatha ca Malmnrnrtffi ca Kondika. 

12. ‘ • -fn.dnSca Vinfiyakali 

Masurikftl'iphC.n.i ca Tolusi Paiuvntaapa. 

13. Eetasaira Mohftvisijutj KaficySw siddbeim pujUah 
Pratitikas Tam alas cn Gatigiiljhj-cca Dukilliku. 

14. Nilasca Mihirasvatni Sphdtuinlm ca MuniBvnrali 
CalinT Surpika caiva Grid uyuthapuyiithapa. 

15. ()akini Yak-tirilpa on Markatolnkhulalmika 
Hayyabgavinu Mnsnli Kumari Bnnnrdpii,,-. 

1G. Jalam urbi4cagriini u rti k 0 a k i ava t;i drin avikn 
Lankin! Ptitauf*lyu<lyal.i pnjyante ^ramadevatuh 
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of the Gramadevata and the Earth. They uphold 
that the Lord Isvara, beyond whom they admit the exist¬ 
ence of the highest unmanifested Spirit, the Parabrahman, 
has seven forms or aspects, which manifest themselves in 
seven planes* The highest aspect of Isvara is exhibited in 
the E/gveda, another in Buddha, the seventh appears in 
the Gramadevata on the surface of the Earth. In each 
sphere the leading spirit is attended by hosts of subservi¬ 
ent gods and ghosts, differing from each other according 
to the condition of these planes, which, though differing in 
elevation, stand to each other in a co-ordinate position. On 
a level with the Gra made vat as are elsewhere the so-called 
fairies and gnomes. These spirits can be easily evoked, 
and are therefore objects of popular worship. In their 
lower types they often display a cruel disposition and 
delight in bloody sacrifices, but their ruder constitution 
docs not necessarily indicate a bad disposition. 

On the Gramadevatas. 


§L 


The Gramadevata is the personation of the Female 
Energy as represented by Mother Earth, and as such the 
principal deity of the Turanian race. xVs the Gramadevata 
is the tutelary deity of every place in India, it is impossi¬ 
ble to give a complete list of them, nor is it even necessary 
to do so, considering that, though differing in name, quali¬ 
fications and other points, they are by their nature identi¬ 
cal with each other, as representatives of one and the same 
power, of Sakti. - 4 1 Some Gramadevatas are connected 
only with their special locality, while others, as Kali and 
Mariyamma, though retaining their local supremacy, in 
consequence of the peculiar powers they possess, are 
encountered all over the country. As their name Avima or 

J41 Thin id ca j 8 also expressed in the D r . 1 >ki*: t 

indr;i n ipi a rnukii.I do vyae 8arvado vams;i;;u»ib!m vnlu 
Saktajue tafcra pujyante uanarilpit kulan y 
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J'mlti, mother, implies, they are, wherever they reside, 
revered as the protecting mothers. They are not identical 
with the Mutants of later Sanskrit mythology, though there 
exists without doubt a connexion between them, and it is 
probable that the conception of the Mataras is due to 
Gauda-Dravidian influence* For a closer inquiry into this 
subject discloses the fact, that Aryan legends liavo been 
thus inseparably blended with non-Aryan, so that it is 
often difficult to keep the two currents asunder, and to dis¬ 
cover the original source. 

Chat the worship of the Gramadevatas is very popular, is 
not only proved by the great number of their shrines, but 
also by the fact, that though their most faithful devotees 


form on the whole the poorest class of the population, their 
temples arc often endowed with sufiicient land to cover the 
expenses incurred for their maintenance. Every villager, 
man or woman, takes a personal iuterest in his Gramade- 
vata, her temple is daily visited, and the shady tree on its 
premises forms the favorite meeting place of the commu¬ 
nity. 2 12 


flic temple of the Gramadevata stands either within or 
outside the village. Vai&nava people worship the goddess 
m the centre of the hamlet, Sakias do so outside it, K&pa- 
IikaH ou lhe burning ground, Gapapatus at the house-door 
or at the house-pillar, and others with the exception of 
the merchants revere her in the bazaar-street. All, how¬ 
ever, can adore her near a waterside, in a forest, or in 
stone-, wooden-, or clay-temple*.- 1 According to tho 
tim/rfyyuranasamuccaya, Gramadevatas are found in the 


4 * Sou 
" Sou I 


» DbvvjauuUai Urumino grimarftkfirtlu pQjoyed (?va mad ova til, 

> 0ramadcvutapraiiftlta: “Atha grim!*5* sve ? um samaHtikae'. 
tuajii bvublIj iimj.. gramad bahir V*gr»m*6ak$ixn pruti8i]upy ;i 1 \ 

Viiiaiiavagrdinuniudliyr S;ikt a bahil> KaptilikuS smasam.Ga .„„mf. 
efcaiubhadeAr vfi unyi- train ura vanijalj panyavithyam iiarvn • 

td pnaanadarurt f Hnmyayatanc 9 varcav6yuly * ' jalamkale 
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■inlets of low-caste people, in the abodes of savages and in 
the villages of peasants, in the tents of the Abhiras, in the 
station of lianters, in the flocks of outcasts and in 
bazaars, among the Sudras and cultivators, in capitals, 


towns, villages and sub-villages, in carpenters* shops, on 
the roads, in the houses of village servants, in the abodes 
of vilOmas, as well as in the huts of Pulkasas and in the 
houses of weavers. 244 

The idol is almost daily decorated with saffron .powder and 
red kunkuma, and what remains of it, after the idol has 
boon ornamented, is distributed among those present. The 
sacrifice!* (who is generally called Pujari, or Bhopi in the 
North, or VlravUin when possessed of the demon), and 
oven the members of his family are supposed to be in 
possession of powerful charms, capable of bewitching, as 
well as of driving away evil spirits. The chucklers also 
often claim to have an exclusive knowledge of such spells. 
The Gramadevata is as much a living part and parcel of 
the village, as are the Karnam, Talaiyfiri, Toti and other 
village officials. These deities are, as I have already point¬ 
ed out, the tutelary gods, and each villager expects his own 
divinity to preserve his village from evil spirits. They, it 
is believed, try to injure tho crops as well as men and 
beasts, and to harm the village community in various other 


ways. The goddess is therefore venerated like a benevo¬ 
lent mother. If a villager is affected with any illnoss, her 
assistance is invoked, her favour is entreated by all kinds 


* Sqg Smrtipurnnasamuccaya : 

1. PalHpakkanakhetunam abhirasibirasva ca 
KiiAtapaUikayanca pfigasrenivnnikpatham. 

2. Stulranara karsak&n t lii ca nag ary at) puttana<~ya ca 
gramasya copagrarnunya tvaafr.wtisusya pacUlhatch* 

'h GramacancJ&lavatyast’a vilomuvafiakaaya ca 
iatka putkasa v;i(yahca knvindavusakanya ca. 

‘ Dr-vyd yiig oabhimSninyah kathyautc grain 
* aro tho same as pratilGmas 
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sacrifices, and additional votive promises arc made, 
should such offerings prove successful. If the patient re¬ 
covers,his recovery is ascribed to the power and benevolence 
of the Gramadevata, and to the influence and efficiency of 
the Piijari. The promised vow is religiously kept, whether 
it takes the shape of a present, as a bell or a silver figure 
of the goddess, or of an act to be performed by the re¬ 
covered patient, e.g ., to walk round the idol in a dress of 
margosa leaves. 

At the worship of the Gramadevata are used the leaves, 
flowers, resin and milky juice of the holy and of the red 
Oleander, of the white Calatropis gigantea, of the black 
Datura, the China rose, the Nimb tree, Euphorbia antiquo¬ 
rum and of other plants. When an animal, a black goat, 
or any other goat or a buffaloe, is to be sacrificed, the Pujari 
walks from the right side round the firepit, binds the beast 
on the flagstaff to the east of the temple, and the sacrificer 
possessed of the demon {viravesin), after pouring saffron 
water on the victim, waits until it indicates the consent of 
the deity by shaking its body and then kills it with a sword, 
with one stroke, otherwise it is regarded as unpropitious. 
This done, ho cuts off its foot, and places it into its mouth. 
On its head is arranged an oil lamp, which is lighted with 
a new cloth wick. The Pariahs dance and play on musical 
instruments in honor of the Gramadevata, while the more 
respectable and liigh-caste villagers who attend the festival, 
place the prasuda , ix. y flowers, leaves, flour, etc., on their 
heads. 2 4 6 

Oblations consisting of liquor, meat, grain and lights are 


* 45 Bee Qramadcvataprat: Lk~vakuravi]araktakamvIfaHvetarkani- 
lSmnattajapSpicumanclasrwiLyailipati-aputipaniiyitak^Triidyuir arcayitvag- 
nikundasya pradaksinyena priieyftm agarasyn dhvajastamblie paaum san- 
nahya krsnaehigiirn baatam mahisara va viriivoSi kbadgendtkrtya taaya 
pad a ir trinmukho saiikiiya tacebiiMfi dr va( a bhiniukliam lailasaravain 
nikaipyu niitrmavfiHusa ilfpara pra; vulya va*lyagbG^r, (tt muhamttena eandiila 
devim euivauli gramma an ye eu di r 5 ana p r a s u d a m a t ram fiirasa vahauti 
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^presented to the deities, and special festivals celebrated 
m tlien ' honor. 240 The sacrificer begins with placing the 
hgnre of the devata in the Mantapa. This is decorated with 
flesh, palm-toddy, honey, liquor, ghee and milk, with a 
mman scull or with a cocoanut as its substitute, and with 
cocks and other beasts as substitutes for living animals. 

7® „ ’ S then adorned and propitiated with rice mixed 
With blood, and Other gifts. Some devotees cut off their 

limbs and present them to the idol. 2 ir 

In the Telugu country this Vtravesin is called PoturL 
who occupies in the household of Ellamma the post of a 
•ei aid. His services are, however, not monopolised by this 
goddess. 1 his name is derived from pdtu, a male animal 
especially a male buffalpe ( muhim ), and Poturaju or Potaraiu 
is in Kanarese called Potappa or KonarUya . 248 He is coi 
sidered to be the son of a Pariah, and in consequence called 
Candalapubra, and, as Potula raju, is the king of buffaloes 
He is personated by a Madiga who kills the sacrificial goat' 
by strangling it with his teeth and tearing open its throat' 
It may be here remembered with respect to the buffaloe 
that tins animal serves as the vehicle of Yama 

Bloody sacrifices are required utmost feasts, and every 

marriage or other important event is commenced witHlm 
immolation of fowls or sheep. tho 

A general subscription is raised in a village every year 
or two in order to arrange for a festival or yutra for pro 
pitiatmg the goddess. A suitably decorated pot is for this 
purpose carried round the village^ a rule by the Pojari 


!!’ £ S" 1: SWWimaabalibhih dfpair uTwtfca . . aTo^ 

Huna '^ aU d,k?ita * »na pariarutLa mad- 

^rikClunhn C “ m5navI ^a «ra*:t tatrraUnldhiuf, 

pmHmftm a !a.*k.f kukkiifcidibhir aWikrto raar^apo 

guni ohittvd Drnv o-f / ,n ln " Uc bbalibhii aradhya kecid «pi£sfik:'»!i pva van- 
va < tad vir-i. - ^T L ) l n< 1 ^afcrddbandhanam, nainam apakurvmil • fuibaao 
t-lad cva kab^-i 1 'ibhavaii phalarn prniynkpibbftvatri pbnlnm, 

a * 8 S(‘i> ni H ttniim ucitarn ityaha bhagavan pnrnfnrab. 

OLU bov °* pp. 97, m . 
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evei'y cottager contributes liis snare in kind or in coin. 
A great lieap of cooked rice, afterwards distributed espe¬ 
cially among the village servants, is placed before tlie god¬ 
dess ; and the beasts are slaughtered before her image. A 
Vettiyan or Talaiyari carrying a pot full of rice deeply satu¬ 
rated with blood goes every day, generally about midnight, 
so long as the feast lasts, along the backyards of the houses 
of the village, and throws a handful of this rice in the four 
corners of every street, in such a manner that he may not 
bo seen by any person ; for whoever sees him is sure to be 
afflicted by the devils, whose favours are to be gained by 
the offerings contained in this pot. This is done to secure 
the village against attacks of evil spirits. At the end of the 
festival the pot is taken to a particular spot on the boundary 
line of the village, where the offerings are thrown up in the 
air to be received by the devils, and after this ceremony, the 
pot is broken on the same spot. This pot is known in Tamil 
as the Ellcii-catji , boundary pot. Moreover, on the last day of 
the festival the metal image of the goddess is carried round 
the outskirts of seven neighbouring villages, in order that 
the Gramadevatas of those villages be kept from visiting 
and molesting the place. If the (mimadevata is propitiated, 
the village will be free from small-pox, cattle-disease, famine 
and tree-disease, fire will not burn down the honses, nor 
will the river overflow its banks, nobody will die a sudden 
death, nor will poisonous snakes, scorpions and other obnox¬ 
ious animals do harm, nor will animals with claws or fangs, 
nor worms, bears, tigers or lions do injury : general security 
prevails in the country, and the people are prosperous. 8 


See Gramadcvatayrativtha : Prasuunfiyada gramadevata tasmiu inari- 
kurogapa-jurogu lurbhiksavrksarugadu v uh i.amvanli, nagnir gehani pradvt- 

' ■ ■ s..; :. 11 naiva. ::u {ki vi *k-il:;ii!ayf>\i:i- 
virya nu b&dlmatf, mikhino darh?i, r ■i«a§e.iranyakal t i kitabhallakavyu- 
ghrafliddmdayd 71a him,;anti* ydgaksfinah kalpate rastio c *a prajakaemo 
bhavatiti vijuuyatc. 
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spite of all precautions, an evil-disposed 
should nevertheless haunt the village, so that the crops 
are destroyed by blight, or fires burn down the houses, or 
epidemics rage and decimate the population, the favour 
of that spirit must be secured, and his anger appeased by a 
great expiatory feast during which an immense number of 
animals are killed. At this celebration the entire popu¬ 
lation congregates outside the village, and a pot (karalccim) 
representing the enraged deity is with great honor carried 
into the centre of the village, and there deposited. After 
a lapse of three days it is with like ceremonies carried back 
to the borders of the village. Fresh sacrifices are then 
offered, and, when the above mentioned pot has been there 
broken to pieces, the spell is pronounced to be removed 
from the afflicted village.- 50 

As a proof of the former supremacy of the Gramadeva- 
tas among the deities of this country, should be quoted 
the generally accepted tradition that they once enjoyed 
the highest bliss, but incurred by their pride the curse of 
the Supreme Spirit, who condemned them to roam over 
the world and to protect there mankind from the machina¬ 
tions of the demons, who were subjected to their sway. 
Out of gratitude for this protection, men established yearly 
festivals to every one of them. At the end of tho world 
they will, however, be freed from tho curse, and regain 
their former pre-eminence. 561 

What the Gramadevata is to the village, the Kuladevata is 
to the family. This deity is likewise of Gauda-DravicUan 
origin, though now largely worshipped by Brahmans, 
especially in the Maratha country, but also elsewhere, 

‘ Jao Inspector-General of Police, Colonel \ r?, 1* kiinlty plnn*l at 

my disposal a Memo on the 1 'dlaae^rldcss i, India , and i nin indebted to 
it for r omo Valuable information which it cont ained. 

This opinion is expressed in a letter written by a N.ilir< of ,mh> 
to tho Rev. B . / 4 icubed </ on pp. 146, 147. 
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' Mysore, where the Brahmans of Bettadapuram revere 
Ahgaramma as their Kuladevata. In fact, if anybody 


sees her or any other Gramadevata with his own eyes, he 
must devote himself and his whole family to the service of 
that deity who henceforth becomes the family deity or 
Kuladevata. 

Connected with the worship of the Kuladevata is that 


of the Istculiivata, the chosen or tutelary deity of the 
house. Among the Brahmans the Istadevata is that god 
of the Paric&yatana, 2 5 2 which is placed in the centre. The 
I aucayatana itself is restricted to the higher castes, but 
even the lowest orders worship household gods represented 
by very small figures of the Gramadevatas, made either 
of stone or of wood. 


I shall now give some particulars about a few of the 
more important village deities, beginning with those whose 
worship, in consequence of their wider sphere of influence, 
is spread over larger areas, and who have been more spe¬ 
cially distinguished by the name of the nine Saktis or 
Navasaktis. These are Ellamrna, Mariyamma, Ankalamma, 
Pidari, Bhadrakall, Durgli, Cftmunda, and Pflrija (Puranai) 
and Puskala (Putkalai), the two wives of Aiyamlr. Somo of 
these names are Sanskrit or partly Sanskrit, replacing per- 
haps other older names of purely Gauda-Bravidian origin. 


1 Ellamma. 

Ellamma, Ellammai, or Eltavmttammai, fro mella all, and 
-arama mother, the mother of oil, in Sanskrit called ’Sar- 
vamba (under which name she is, c.g., worshipped at Basapar- 
tanam), is, especially in the Telugu country, revered a the 
Adisakti. All castes from the Brahmans downwards adore 
this Gramadevata. Sho, sothe legend says, has neither father 
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er, nor husband, and was born from out of the earth. 
The Malas, who claim to be descended from the sage Adijam- 
buvu, contend that Ellamma was created by his mantras, and 
that sho attained her maturity nine hours after her birth, 
looking like a girl of twelve years. She then went to Adi- 
jambuvu desiring him to be her husband, but he refused, 
giving her, however, a Safrjiva root with the instruction to 
plant it on the Mataiigagiri, and to present there offerings 
to him. This done, he predicted that a cock would in time 
arise from the root of the plant, Ellamma bocome a hen 
and lay three eggs. One of these eggs would fall into 
the Nagaloka and give birth to Adisesa, another would 
turn bad and, falling into the city of the king Bali, would 
become a Brahmar&ksasl, but on the third Ellamma would 
sit, and Brahman, Visnu and Siva would be born from it. 
After the creation of these three gods Ellamma would 
again become a woman. 2 53 And as he had prophesied, 
so it happened. 


a68 I owe this story to tho Rev. W . Howard Campbell , m.a., of the 
who has written to mo as follows about Ellamma: “ Ellamma is the Adisahti, 
without father or mother nr husband, born ont of tho earth, a virgin. 
Before her was Adijambuvu, a great muni, who was born six months before 
tho Kaliyugam. (Tho Madigas claim to bo his descendants.) Ho by his 
mantras caused Ellamma to bo born out. of tho earth. Niue hours after sho 
wavS born, sho attained to maturity and was like a twelve years’ old girl. 
Putting on grand clothes and gold ornaments she went to Adijambuvu and 
greetedhim ‘Trimitrainangalam author of the Slmstras 

who made Oanga speak and helped Rama in the Kritayagain), O grand¬ 
father.* * Me looked at her and said ‘ What is it , o Adisakti ? * Sho replied 

* I have searched nil hills and plains and secret places and have found no 
husband who will satisfy my youthful dosin^/ He raid * No gods nro 
yot- born wiih t ram, so there is nono to satisfy your desire.' She 

replied ‘ 1 have come t<» have intercourse with you.’ ‘ That/ hr said, 
‘ cun not bo.* ‘Who then is there * she a^ked, 4 to satisfy my desires ? * 
He replied ' I give you a Saujiva root, tako it to Matangagiri hill, plant it 
thore, and with offerings worship me. From this root will spring up a cock, 
and on Us appearance you will become a hen. Von w ill lay tliruo oggg. 
Of these one will fall down into the N.ignldknm, and from " will como forth 
AdiSheshau. (>ne will go bad and will fall into UnlimubiirSjaV. city. The 
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According to another legend, especially current in the 
Tamil country, Ellamma was the revived Renuka, who had 
originally been the chaste wife of Jamadagni, and the mother 
of his five sons. One day she saw Citraratha, king of 
Mrbtikavati, sport with his queen, and became jealous of 
their happiness. Her husband perceived that Renuka had 
lost her chastity, and ordered his sons to kill her. The elder 
four refused to do so, but the youngest, Parasurama, con¬ 
sented. Renuka, on hearing of this, fled for piotection to a 
neighbouring village inhabited by Pariahs. Her son pursued 
and found her there, and after killing all the Pariahs, cut 
off the head of his mother, which he brought to his 
father. Jamadagni, as recompense for such obedience, 
granted his son the favour of asking a boon, who thereupon 
requested his father to allow him to restore his mother 
to life. Jamadagni consented, and Parasurama went 
with the head of his mother to the place where he had killed 


Brahmttrakshasi will bo born from it. On one you will sit, and from it 
Brahma, Vishnu and Sira \ forth. On their birth, you will again 

become a woman.’ It happened as the sago said, and on becoming a 
woman, Ella rnma turning to the Trimnrtulu asked thorn to satisfy her desire. 
They replied * Mother we came from your womb, 1 tow can we do tin’s ? * 
She answered * I am not your mother, but only your grandmother, you 
were born from an egg, so yon need not hesitate.’ They fled from her in 
fear from place to place, nnd at length rushed into the presence of Adijam- 
buvu to tell Li in., who they wen-, and why they hud lied from the Ad 
He turned to Siva and said ‘It ia you she seeks and not tho others! 
When alio prc->ofi you to comply with her wishes promise to do so on 
the condition that eho give ,ou In j third cy« . She will agree to give you 
her eye, and with it I shall taho away her strength, so that her robe will 
become a burden to her.’ -^iva did according to these directions, and tho 
AdiUsaktihs strength and vigour disappeared. 11 o asked if she still wish- d 
him to comply with her request, and she roplied that her robe hadbecomo 
a burden to her. Tho Trimurtulu left her, and after receiving instruc¬ 
tion from Adijainbnvn, she returned to Matangagiri hill. Nine hours l iter 
the IOdiyuL'A began and tho pooplo came in multitudes to worship her 
Some other atones about her uro besides in the mouths of the people/’ 
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. Ho put her head on the trunk of one of 
beheaded women, and thus revived it, but he mistook the 
corpse of a Pariah woman for that of his mother, and the 
head of Renuka was in this manner put on a wrong body. 
This is the popular tale about the origin of Ellamma. 

Another legend contends that Parasurama put by mistake 
the head of a Pariah woman on the body of Renuka, and that 
inconsequence Jamadagni did not recognize as his wife the 
thus revived person, who was allowed to be worshipped by 
the Pariahs, while Renuka’s head was called Ammachar. In 
the Tula country, Kali goes by the name of Ellamma, and it 
is a peculiar coincidence that Purasurama is in most Krill 
temples worshipped in a special shriue. There existed 
therefore an old tradition which associated this fierce enemy 
of the Ksatriyas with the aborigines of India; but it is as yet 
unsafe to propose an explanation of the legend which ought, 
however, to be remembered and not overlooked.- 54 




964 Sec Dr. Wilhclui Gormann’s editiou of the Genealogic da Kalahari- 
schcn Gotlor von BartbolomcouB Ziegenbalg, pp. 157—159. 

The following different version of the story of Renuka was given to mo 
by a Native as follows : “ Renuka, the mother of Parasurama, was by virtue 
of her chastity in the habit of making a vessel of sands and of bringing 
water from a river in such a vessel. One day, as usual, she went to the river, 
and when bathing she saw in the water tho shadow of a Gandliarva passing 
in tho sky. Perceiving tho shadow to be beautiful, she thought in her 
heart that tho real Gandharva must be extremely beautiful. From that 
instant her virtue loft her, and she was unable to weave a vcbscI out of 
sands. (According to tho story related by Ziegenbalg she could through her 
chastity draw the water out of tho Kaveri in the form of balls anti roll 
them to her husband, who performed Ids saeriticos with this water.) She 
roturned home iu sorrow. Her husband knew it all, and asked his sons to 
slay Renuka. The youngest, Parasurama, consented and pursued her into 
the quarter where Chandulus lived and slew her there. Then leaving tho 
corpse on the ground, Paralmruma went to Jamadagni, related that ho 
hud carried out the sotio’s orders, uud asked a boon that Rrnuku may bo 
brought back to life. Jamadagni gavo some sanctified water which had tho 
power to revive dead bodies. Before Par \*ur:ima, wont to the lllmnddlus’ 

1 uancr, tunno Chanda las removed Rcxiuka's head and h t • u Ohaudala 
womans head near tho trunk of Renuka. ParaSnrainii taking this head and 
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Ellamma is represented in a sitting posture with reddish 
skin and very fiery face. She wears on her head a crown * 
with serpents lying over it; for the natives declare, that 
many serpents dwell in her pagodas, and that people who 
see serpents, invoke her aid, drive them away so that they 
do no harm. She wears on her forehead three white lines 
of cowdung-aslies, but is otherwise adorned like the other 
goddesses. She has four hands. In her raised right hand 
she carries a drum (damaru) round which a serpent is entwin¬ 
ed, and in the other a trident; in her uplifted left hand she 
carries a noose, and in her bent left hand the skull of the 
torn-olf head of Brahman. This skull is said to attract all 
the blood of men and beasts that is shed in the world, 
and yet cannot get full. As much blood is spilt at the 
sacrifices of the Gramadevatas, they generally carry in their 


hands the skull of Brahman. A metal image of Ellamma 
stands in her pagodas and is carried about at the festivals. 
The principal image before which sacrifices are made in 
the shrines, is hewn out of stone, and fashioned in such 
a manner, that only the head above is visible, while the 
body stands concealed in the earth, in commemoration of the 
lact that only her head was revived and placed on the trunk 
of another woman. 2 5 * I have referred already to the stone 
images of the Grfimadevatas which are shaped like a head, 
and given an explanation more generally applicable. 250 

Shrines of Ellamma are found everywhere, though, they 


trunk as belonging to bis mother, sprinkled water on them. The head and 
trank united, aurl the renovated creature flow at PataSmanm and pursued 
him to Jamadagni’s rcsidene-. .famudagni not. recognising the creature 
ns his wife, the latter demanded of the former, what she should do. She 
was allowed to live among Chnndiilas and bo worshipped by them ull over 
the Earth." 

The dtivatu with the trunk is Ellamma, and the head alone (being purely 
Brah manic) ig willed Aromachar. 

96 * See '/kyanlolg, p. 159 
He op. 462. 








are only small in some places. 2 5 7 Such temples contain, 
besides the imago of Ellamma, generally those of Jamadagni , 
Renukidshusband; Parasurtiraa, Rei)uka/& son; Poturaja, 2 58 
her herald; Mallujetti, 269 her (wrestler) champion; Fiflffenes- 
/ vcira ) Siva’s son ; Bhadra-Kali, Matahgl , the Pariah woman 
on whose trunk the head of Renuka was placed; and the 
ADgels of Life (in Tamil Uyirttundilkarar ),who catch in a net 
the souls of those who have suddenly died a violent death. 
These after they have been conveyed to Ellamma, who 
had suffered a similar fate, will in their turn undertake the 
office of soul-catchers. 2 0 0 There are also found in her 
temples, images of serpents. The priest or Piljdri of 
such shrines is a Pandaram. Once a week at least, on 
every Friday, sacrifices are with certain mantras offered to 
her. She is invoked for help by those who are threatened 
by poisonous snakes. Fishermen pray to her when they 
cannot catch any fish, or are in danger on the sea : others do 
the same, when they arc in a perilous position. In her 
honour is every year celebrated a festival which lasts about 
eight days, during which her image is carried about. 201 
Pigs, bucks and oocks are decapitated before the door of her 
temple ; the priests retain the heads of ikese animals, while 
their owners eat the remainder. Some cook the meat of 
these animals and deposit some slices on leaves to Potu- 
raju, and to the Uyirttundilkarar. They also bring a great 

3 5 7 E.g, at Tenampettai. 

“ cs Poturaju (Potaraju), from potu ( a male, animal, especially a 

male buflaloo) ; C. P. J'romi makes him oiu to be the husband of the 
Griimadovatfi. (Sec p. 461.) 

350 From tmdlu and jctti wrestler. 

Sec /'cgenbatg, p. 159. 

The lieu. W. H. Campbell of Kadnpa has written lo me about the 
fl hipof I.! lamina us follows : “This goddess is wort-hipped bv people **1’ all 
aetos. Ceremonies in her honour are performed by dobc \ .j ( ^ *’ ) toddy- 

solkia &x. ci and ehucklci'e ( Ilor temples, which arc numerous 
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quantity of cooked nee, wliieli belongs partly to the priests, 
and partly to tlio workmen who carry the figures. Many 
vows are fulfilled on such days, one of which is the 
notorious hook-swinging when iron hooks are stuck in the 
back behind the shoulders of the persons who have promised 
to suing in the air on a pole. This hook-swinging is, 




are bu!It afc ,l ,ittle distance from the villages in the vicinity 
. S ndra houses. They should be overshadowed by a margosa tree. There 
is, as a rule, in each a stone-image representing a woman with throe eyes, 
in the .ihrint. t and near this a small image made of the fire 

metals. In the verandah there is a small palanquin in which this smaller 
image is carried at festivals. People of all castes, Brahmans included, 
maho offerings to the goddess of cocoanuts, incense, and not unfrequentlv 

irr- tt UU Itl!K ° man wh0 acts as l>"j“i in presenting the 
nlal°„ r ' vho when ™ °»>ring of food (*?*?*») ig preacntod> 

When a sho '°? >C ° 16 ? d0 '’ an ' 1 l ' etuniB tho remainder to the offeree. 

2off the hLur7 ‘ ti8tl f,0bCyWl ‘° 8ac " fi - 8it - After he has 
tW a,’ P aC0B U ° n Ulf! P nn dal in front of tho temple, and 

( Wio lavo preheated it, takeaway the carcase. The Madiera people 

who are present or rather tlio~f» nf «i,, i* 1 

linrf , . _ . V- i f 1 Who arc set apart for tho 

^HV “» ii.strumcms 

day 24 ceers ofcholam are boil P l°‘ * .? f ° r thret ‘ lIa >' 3 ' °“ tho first 

and decorated with flowers „ I t’ V “ h0af> ! " fr ° nt of tl,e tcm P !o . 

Abuffa,0is forward, 

times round the temple Thon th, c ® to lts noc,! a, ‘d drive it three 

sacrifice Im performed 0 , i * l, ‘° «•»*-»«*•, if tho 

off the buffalo's heud. Tho Bainf-h,’ comcs fonv,ird a » d outs 

1 their arttia/mix n w i ,p 1, ! P ‘ h ° ^ tio tha -tostines 

JSrr“*"r 

new cloth, and present hotel to thorn. On this all riae to , 0 J ", * 
midday meal, tn the evening all n emblo again at. the temple \ 
tore of five seers of milk, live Boers of jugbnri and twonty.five s p 1 ”!*' 

is cooked and placed in tho temple. Tl.oii tin* Bair■"»,!« «, ’ ocr « ° ' rico 
after playing Romo music, toll a story of tho goddess* On T ° nvard a,H, > 
0,1 11 sqnar j (a&xiTfb) in drawn with coloured Dowd . • r com ^ , 

tomph and on ir aro plaoed camphor, b- 1, limoq, t , i ( a. ! 1 ° nt ' * 
f/ -ddoss w aid to l.f. specially fond of liqnoi \ ,j ml ‘ 7 aU<! tUTaok - T,lr 
* , imI ° goat and iv femaio 
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owever, not confined to Ellamma, but also performed at 
the festivals of other Gramadevatfis. 2 0 2 


2. Mdriyamma . 

Marly ammu is the name of another Gramadevata. 6 03 She 
is regarded also as one of the nine Snktis, in fact by some 
worshippers she is considered to be the chief Sakti and 
goes thus by the name of Parasakti. She is of high repute, 
and among her names occur those of Ammai, Ayi, Tay, 
Poleramma, Peddamma or Periyammai. - 0 4 To lier applies 

slicep tiro brought and placed near tho square. Tho dobo\’ priest sacri¬ 
fices the sheep in tho usual way, and after ho 1:as done so, the Baiuenis 
come forward after they have bowed before the sliriue. Ono of them per¬ 
forms the gavu j by seizing tho goat by the neck and strangling it 

with his teeth. Wheu ho has dono this, lie sits down in real or feigned 
excitement, and cats l\ seers of rice, i of a seor of curd, and i of a seer of 
ghee. This concludes the morning ceromonies. At night tho i<lcgas (toddy- 
sellers) or bestas (fishermen) placo the small imago in tho palanquin and 
take it to the river. It remains thero till dawn, and tho Bainenia spend 
tho timo in repeating their stories. At dawn of the third day they take 
the image back to the temple. Thero are no further ceremonies, but from 
midday till evening the Baincnis tell their stories.” 

a " 2 K.(j. } at thoso of M3Lriyamma (Jit pg>. 180-484) and Augalainnift. 
Compare also Ziegenbalj. p, ICO. 

203 Tho name Mariyamma is generally derived from tho Sanskrit word 
Mari, pcstilouoc, plague, ai d amma, mother; its moaning i therefore 
mother of pestilence; Muri corresponds to the Sanskrit Marika. 

ao+ Among her many names the most common mv : Adi. Ailisivuih" vi, 
Alamolumawgai, Ammani, Arfulharapporul, Ayi, AyiradUiuinudaiynl who 
has thousand eyes), Arimuttuvaliyammai, Bhitdnvi, Draupadi, Dhurandhuri, 
Isvari, Kaccipndiy.il, K-dnkn] or Kfuluka huuinai (mother of the* burning 
place, or of forosts), Kimaksi, Kapali, KararmBaundari, Karani, Kijiycndunii- 
yaki, Koddi, [adaraii, Mahamoyf, Mahdr&ii, Uniigti, Muugalavi- 

nodi, Maugamariynmmai, Mtuiomuni, Mn-dmantr uekhurl ^cliief' of poison 
stones and spells), M-iri, Marika, Marimuttu, Muritay, Mariyatia, tnn*rf, 
Miiyi, Miitlutui'riyunnmii, Mutyalammn, Nagukanyh, Nallammtu (good 
pt-n rl s i, Nelliy a hull iy a m i, X Hi, PuraujO-.li (supreme light). Ihulimi.v irnnUni mi- 
<l.iiy .i (having 10,000 eyas}, 

Saui \ynp:,rattil », tiuiiknri, iakkaoci vaufiaval, Si', 'a. Sit.il id*-vi ■ , Urkak- 
ktiitUiili, Vacnki (pleased by sounds), Yrnlugi \ a-m-mm in mother of 
Va<Jtigati atBliairava, ValJid^vAnai, Va^UlnmaikkEri, \kiku'.*. TfakkfclMdvl 
oi YnkVnmma patroness of the Arkaplnut, *cc p. • 1=500 ubont 
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legend which I give below, and which has much resem¬ 
blance to the story told about Ellamma. 2 05 In fact the 


^IariyaniTnu and lior names tho sruD.ll Tamil po6m JblaviycitoXdttu 
lullaby of Mariyammai. 

205 I am indebted to the Rev. Mr] W. JT. Campbell also for this legend 
about Peddamina, see pp. 4G9—477. 

‘ Before aught came mto existence, hills or fields or trees or plants, all 
was a waste of water. In the midst of this one ocean was sus- 
pended the gieat world-light. This light meditating all things within 
itself, thought to itself that tho Kaliyugam must be brought forth, 
and men and cattle and all things created. Thus meditating, it took the 
form of a woman, and formed in the midst of the waters an island on 
which to rest. In this island she formed a garden, and in the garden 
a well. By the well she planted a mangrove tree and caused an 
ant-hill to arise near the tree. Day by day she went into the garden, 
bathed in the well, ate of the fruit of tho garden and adorned herself 
with its fiowers. One day, while she was thus adorned, passion entered 
her heart, and the thought arose “ Had I a man, it would be well.” As 
she passed into tho garden giving utterance to this wish, a je;: amine 
bough bent over towards her. Plucking a ilower from it she said “This 
will be my husband," and talcing it to tho well placed it in the cup of a 
lotus flower which floated on tho surface of water. Having dono this 
she assumed the form of a bird, a roller (Coracias Indicu ), and settled 
upon the lotus, brooding over the jessamine flower which she had 
placed m it. In time she became pregnant by the flower and laid three 
eggs m tho lotus. She gathered these under her with her bill and brooded 
over them. In 72 days one egg, which was threo-faecd, opened. Tho lower 
< ie became the earth wii It the all- circling sea surrounding it. Tho upper 
jecame tie heavens, the white of tho egg became tho stars, tho yolk 
V K,0)l ‘ 1 ' °“ l i ,M ‘ 1,1 . Vishnu 

• 1 ° imn ^ ie tithortwo eggs,from one which was covered 
wuh 72 haw.. the Kakehnsnn were bom. As soon ns they wore horn they 
ruBhca off .0 t ho western sen. Tho .an, .. , became a,idled. Tho goddess 
seeing and knowing that from it wm,ld come Ml manner* of disease 
to man and beast, p aced ,t aside in concealment. After Hrahma, Vish, m 
and Siva had been born, she reared them care folly t„ their el¬ 

and then gave them each an aerial chariot and a trident, iun r l,. ih.mftho 
()m mantrain, and hado them build for themselves three cities \ H loohc-d 
on therb, she lusted after thorn, and die suing herself in beautiful garment! 
and adomiDg herself with all kinds of jewels, shn wont up to Brahma and 
n£ked him to Batiefy her desire. II© replied “ You aro my mother how 
can /? ” and shut his cars. She said It is not so.* I’ll tell you hoy -j. 
iK * lbo **« 5b my child j von arc horn from if. so I n m yom . drandmoTbcr 
and you my grandson. Do ns I wish.” 11 replied “ I Ca nil0 f , 0 , 
Siva. M She went to 8 va, and lie gave her a i milur answer \t li t lii il 
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variously named Grftmaclevatas are in principle identical, 
and this is also tlie reason why they have so many names 
in common. 


to \ ishuu in a rage and addressed herself to him. He saw her wrath 
and wcih afraid and said “ 1 consent to your proposal, but this is not a 
suitable time, come at midday tomorrow.” She went back to her garden 
rejoicing, and next day at noon returned decked with jewels and gar- 
ands. She found the throe in one place and asked Vishnu to fulfil 
lus promise. He said “ 1 will, but you must first swear to give me three 
things I ask for.” She made an oath, and he asked her for the fairest of her 
1,000 eggs, the ornament of her forehead, aud a certain weapon. She gavo 
the oyo and Vishnu gave it to Siva who placed it in his forehead, and thus 
became three-cycd. She gave the forehead ornament and weapon, and when 
Hho httd given all, suddenly her strength and vigour disappeared and she 
became as an old woman of 100 years. She lost all memory of her desire, 
and saw the world aud all things clearly. Then she said ‘ The demons 
nro increasing, I go to slay them. Remain you hero as guardians 
of this well and garden aud send me daily jessamine flowers.’ Thus 
saying who went to the western sea and began to slay tho demons. 
She slow multitudes, but as she slew them their blood fell upon tho 
eaitli, and as it foil, millions of demons sprung np from it oat of the 
e.uth. I lieu ^ho bethought herself how she might slay them, and at 
ast as mimed her divine form, and put out her tongue. Her tongue 
extended for 120 miles upon the earth, and she began again to slay 
the demons causing thoir blood to fall upon her tongue instead of 
upon the earth In this way she slow them all. But a littlo blood 
lmd fallen to the earth without her noticing it, aud from this Dun- 
dubhi, tho buffaloe demon, was born. He, in fear of the goddess, plunged 
into i I swam over to Stigriva’s mountain, and lived there for some 

time, daily increasing in strength. At length unable to resist tlm attacks 
ol Vali aud Sugriva ho left the mountain and made his way to the 
vurdon of tho goddess, aud began to deliie her well and destroy the 
garden. Brahma, iahnu and Siva, who were guardians of the place, 
saw tho harm that had been done, aud on looking for the cause of it, found 
the demon lying upon a bank. They asked him who lmd destroyed tho 
garden, and ho said “ It was I.** “ \. T ho are you ?” they questioned. “ I am 
Vishvamitra’sson j my name is Dundubhi Rakshaan,” ho ;uid. Thereupon 
ho challenged them to tight, and they attacked him with thoir tridents; 
but strike as they would they could inflict m mnds on him. Ho taunted 
thorn %vilh their inability, and they owning that they could do no more, 
challenged him to attack them. He breathed ea them ami they* with 
llkn c h'Uc( chariots, were carried awnv in the storm. Then ho stamped 
U . ,Li ‘ 1,1: looi > tboeaith trembled so that i heir chui ii Is woro shaken to 
piece h. t u terror they rushed off to the and told hor of tho 
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Mariyamma ranks as a sister of Visnu and of Kr§na, and 
is thus known as Mayasahodarl, Ntoinanaytangai, Seri- 
kannantangai and Gopalantangai. In tlie SamayapurattaJ. 
temple near Sri ran gam ; tlie Gramadevata Mariyamma is 
supposed to be a sister of Raiiganatha, and all tlie collec¬ 
tions wliicli are made in that temple, are credited to the 
account of Bariganatha. 

Mariyamma is revered all over India, but in the South 

✓ 

especially at Kannanur (Krena's town) and Samayapuram 


encounter. She at once armed herEelf and Bet off to encounter the demon, 
with weapons in each of her seven hands. She found him lying by tho way¬ 
side and struck at him with all her weapons, but her blow had no effect. 
Then she invited him to attack her, but lie, saying £ How can I 
attack a woman/ simply breathed and she was carried away by his breath 
when he stamped his foot, and the earth trembled so that she was thrown 
into tho air. She fled in terror and he, lowering his horns, rushed after 
her. Ah she fled sho cast Borne drops of sweat on tlie ground, and from 
tin ho Bprung up an ant-hill with 3 horns which roac half way to the 
heavens. She at once assum'd the form of an ichneumon and rushed 
into the ant-hill. The demon not seeing her rushed upon the ant¬ 
hill and trampled it into pieces. As ho dashed pnst, however, it sprung 
up agai/i ;is b< fore. For 14 days ho continued his contest with tho 
ant-1'.ill and in this lime Peddamma reached tho Nagaloka, made 
■ ‘ • » '•<- ?iddl m ad turned b&pk leading 90 million! of tbepi 

to do battle with the demon. As tho Siddhus ir.arclicd up to tho, 
upper world, they chanted incantations, and, such was the force of these 
incantations, that, before they emerged from tho ground, the demon fell 
down and died. Wbeu they came out of tl : ant-hill they saw the demon 
lying dead, aud cut <.ff its head in triumph. They placed the In td before 
the goddess with one of tho forelegs in tl o mouth, pat the fat irora the 
belly ou the heart, and above all i ot .i lamp fed with th.« melted fat of thr 
demon. After doing thin, they procured a largo tjuuntity of rice and strong 
di ink, cut up and cooked t he body and 1 ad n groat feast. 

At Feddaminfi’s festival, un cart*an imn of tho oddesK is nude. 
This is dressed and adorned with jewedr aud placed in a small booth 
mud- by people of the wruf *f*custc. Food ami arrack arc placed in front of 
this and tho history of tlie gmldm it rclutort by t ho Aculhi people (Walaa). 
Tho Meins bring forward the butt, la- In be sacrif 1, a do boy slays it, tho 
Mulligan cut up the oanaRO, the Malan take tho head and place it in front 
of the ; mnge and light u lamp mid place it upon it. After the ceremonies 
at • over, the imago in taken to tho boundary of the village and thrown uv.-ny.” 
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in Tricliinopoly; in Korariginiyamman-kOvil in Tinnevelli; 
in Tadikombu, Vatalagundu, Cola van dan, Virapandi and 
Periyakulam in Madura; in tlie town of Tanjore and in tlie 
famous Mariyamman-kOvil in its neiglibourliood; in Koli- 
yanur and Tiruvannamalai in South Arcot; and in Periya- 
palayam and Kahci in Cliingleput; and in other places. 2 60 
She was expelled from heaven, so goes the legend, on 
account of her haughtiness, and she is also more feared for 
causing in her anger plagues and other calamities, than 
beloved for removing them, and for protecting men from 
the attack of demons ; though she will kill the devils when 
a person remembers her while the demons oppress him. 

The special disease with which she is connected, is small¬ 
pox, and she is therefore called Marimuttu, Muttumari- 
yamma, Mutyalamma, Nallmnuttu, Sltaladevi, etc. Those 
who die of small-pox are admitted to her company. In 
consequence of the prevalence of this and other diseases, 
Mariyamma is much in request, and yearly festivals in 
her honour take place everywhere. 2 67 To her is sacred 
the 7th day of the light fortnight (htlclajiakfa) of Srfivana, 
which is called Si talas apt ami. 


400 Tho Mariyamman-tuliu hi quotes the following places ascolebrnted for 
their worship of Mariyammai: Kamianilr, Kaunapuvam, Vijayanagaram, 
Aybdhya, Piccandbannidhi, Kafijagiri, ludranip araui, Tulukkftnum, Malu- 
yalnm, Samayapuram, Vinitapuram, Kadumpadi, Uttuiikadu, Padavilu, 
Periyapalnyani, Aram, Viramapat.tanam, Kdliyaniir, Tillavanam, Ka.ii, 
Usivalanadu, Kollimalai, Madurai, Kacci (Kaficipuri), Aruuacalum, Tiru- 
vanmimalai, Anaigundi, Malayanur, etc. 

807 See On some Festivals to Village Goddesses by Mr. Fr. Fawcett, Super¬ 
intendent of Police in Bellary, Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, Vok 11, pp. 164-201, wlio describes tho l'< ntival of Muriyamnin in 
the village Hoslmlli as follows : Tier imago, cut out of Margosp.-wood, iu 

carried from temple to a stone called a Baddukal, in the centre of tho 
village, on the aftovnoonof the first day. A ronnded stone, about 6 indies 
above the ground and about 8 iuchcs aer<. is to be? Horn ; u 1 inside 11"' 
gate of every village. It is what is called the F>t•’'' at m nuvd atone, 
it worshipped in times of calamity, especially during periods of cattle' 
dini a. v j often, woinon passing i<. with water pour a b* '*’• vU wr, d overy 
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It appears that the ceremonial varies at the different 
temples of Mariyamma, some only allowing bloodless 

one on first going out of the village in the morning is supposed to give it 
some little tribute of attention. It is considered to be as a sentinel to 
prevent mischief entering the village.... There she is worshipped 
i) lei ittei, o\ei which is made a little booth of Margosa leaves .... 
following day all men and women of Sudra castes substitute 
nent. of leaves of the Margosa (little branches tied together) for their 
o maiy clothes, and thus attired go with music to the goddess, who 
as ^ cen all night by the Baddukal), carrying offerings of milk and 

curds called Misalu. The pujari drinks the offered AffeaZtt. A buffalo bull, 
devoted to the goddess since the last feast, and not worked in the interim , is 
then diagged through the village streets, by ropes tied to its lego and body 
(loi it is generally savage), and brought to the goddess with shouts. There 
is no music. It is beheaded before the goddess by a Mudiga man, uml the 
head is placed on the ground near the goddess with the right foreleg, which 
i*. also cat off, in the mouth. People then accomplish vows by sacrifices of 
sheep, which aro afterwards eaten by the Madigas. About 60 seers of rice are 
boiled, and the blood of the buffalo mixed with the rice is thrown round out¬ 
side the village. This occupies the people until midnight. . On the third day 
a gaily decorated cow is brought to the goddess and she is placed on it 
and wheeled in procession to a certain place outside the village and left 
thou.. In the evening the villagers congregate to listen to some special 
muM, j,laved by musicians of a neighbouring village. On the totii 
‘ l L ' 1 ^ :ir V')sa leave i is erected on the ground near the Baddu- 

.. . . * u ^ u a br ass plate containing ashes, red powder used for 

tommino adornment, bungles of earth*, ware, and a gold necklace, as evm- 

; ‘° ri ’*~ U, ° K ' ,dd088 f <* «»*o time being. The people congregate 

, U U " l “ whose Patronymic is Poturaz, brings a email black ram 
o the goddess. The ram is provided by general subscription raised for 
. 1C csmal, and Poturaz bathes before |, e brings it to the goddess. Stand - 
! "T °* ,lle k'x'dess ho holds the ram in his arms, and seizing its 
t.iroat with Ins teeth bite., tlm animal until lie kills it. lie terns the ram’s 
blooding flesh With I,, j teeth and holds it in bis mouth to the goddei 3 'pho 
body of the ram is then buried beside the booth, and Poturaz is bathed by 
the headmen of the village, who put a new turban on bis head and give 
him a new cloth. TI 10 people retire aftor this, and on the following day 
return to the goddess in the car outride the village, and bring her to the 
little booth and place her inside it, with the brass plate, which is not 
removed. Site is left there a while, aud the pooplc take their ovoniug food 
aft.rr which she is carri*. cl on :i litter in pn.ecsrion, with music*, to her tem¬ 
ple. On the following day gram aud other grains are offered to the 
goddess; aud on the seventh and last day arrangement is ma <] 0 f 0r u 
buffalp fur the next festival. Jl no one offers to giro one, there is ugeneral 
subscription to provide one.” 
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to be offered within their precincts; others, and 
this is by far the greater number, requiring animal sacrifices. 
In some shrines of the latter class the custom of hook-swing¬ 
ing prevails, i.e., of men being suspended in the air fastened 
to a pole by hooks stuck in their backs. To the first 
category belong among others the Kannanur temple in 
Trichinopoly, the Mariyatnma-teinple in the Town of 
Taivjore and the Periyakulam temple in Madura. It 
must not, however, be understood, that because no animals 
are killed within the limits of the temple, therefore no blood 
is shed at these Mariyamma festivals; far from it, for the 
worshippers of Mariyamma delight in the taste of meat, and 
the animals are killed at home before the domestic idol, 
instead of being slaughtered by the Pfrjari at the temple. At 
Koran gin i in Tinnevelli, in Tadikombu in Madura, in Sama- 
yapuram in Trichinopoly, in the big MSriyammankOvil near 
Tanjore and in Koliyanfir in South Arcot, animal sacrifices 
prevail, while at Vatalagupdu, Coiavandan and Virapandi 
in Madimi, and elsewhere hook-swinging is still practised. 
In Periyapalayam near Madras sheep-swinging has of late 
years been substituted for man-swinging, and at Valpaniir 
goat-swinging is introduced at the festival of Aiikalamma. 

Of late also fire-treading, an ancient custom peculiar to 
the Draupach-worship of the Pallis, has been introduced into 
the Mariyamma worship. (Sec note 91 on pp, 98, 99.) 

A stout three-forked Margosa-branch is at the beginning 
of the festival fixed in the middle of the altar, and during 
the following fortnight watered every morning by young 
and old. especially by girls and women. The wholb popula¬ 
tion, in order to appear clean before the goddess, submit in 
iho mornings to thorough ablutions in the neighbouring 
rivers, tanks and wells. The temple courtyards present at 
tho time a curious spectacle, as the boys of the place, 
fulfilling tj ie vqws which their mothers, or they themselvea 
have made, roll themselves over the ground, while girls and 
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women, who have just returned from their bath, run in 
their wet clothes after them, describing with their fore¬ 
fingers circles on the ground. Other people measure the 
ground with their bodies, standing alternately on their legs 
or on their heads ; others walk on one leg; others proceed 
alternately standing and sitting down; somo have laid aside 
their usual dress and walk about covered from head to feet 
only with thick layers of Margosa leaves. 

On the evening of the fourteenth day before the com¬ 
mencement of the real festival, the females begin to prepare 
in their houses the festive meals with a generous admixture 
of meat, especially of fowls and sheep. About seven at 
night the sacred portion of the house is consecrated aad 
daubed all over with cowdung water. Red stripes are also 
drawn along its borders with a preparation of water-colour, 
and in the c entre are made with liquid rice flour drawings of 
various flowers and creepers. The matrons of the household 
put in the same* place two or throo pots filled with JPaU 
(from tin Sanskrit Palikd ), Lc., twelve days old shoots of the 
nine sorts of grain, navadhanya, 2 which have been 
anxiously kept from light, so that they may retain their 
brownish colour, and the leaves of this Palikai are also 
covered with Kunkuma and Sandal-powder. Dishes filled 
with rich food are placed in front of these pots, and the 
youngsters of the house greet them with the verso: 

Kadulai cirupayajru k&ramani payayu 

, ✓ 

Sehgaiiudai i. i ceiy itruk k a ci jru pay aru pOduhgad i. 

put to the Red-lotus-Lady (Mariyamma) Bengal gram, 
small pulse, lentils, pulse, and another kind of small pulse. 

A ripe cocoanut is then broken, myrrh and frankincense 
are offered to the Palikai which represents the Goddess, and 
the proMda is indiscriminately distributed among the mem¬ 
bers of the household. 

* 04 Tlifflo nine grain ti art* railed in Tamil : Nr llu, Ujundu, Purttmjmyni', 
Kntjtalni, Mocoai, Avurui, Tavarui, Krirumttui and Cimpayar, 
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At three in the afternoon pious worshippers cover their 
bodies with lime (sunnam) and tho juice of pulse (avarai), 
perforate their body near tho waist on both sides with a 
needle, pass a thin thread through each hole and bind the 
two threads together in front. A person then takes hold 
of tho knot, and dragging tho other man by tho threads 
after him, both move on dancing through the streets. Others 
carry either small bulls or a thousand lights made of clay 
on their heads. Plantains aud live-chickens are thrown from 
the temple walls and upstair-houses among the crowd, who 
tear these poor birds to pieces, each person trying to obtain a 
head, a wing, a leg, or a feather, or some other portion of the 
bird. Cocoannts are thrown and broken on tho threshold 
of the temple; and great excitement prevails throughout. 

The temple is illuminated at night by wicks of cotton- 
libre burning in brass lamps, and girls and women carry to 
the temple offerings of flowers, cocouuuts, plantains, cam¬ 
phor, rice-flour mixed with water and shaped into a conical 
jelly. On the top of this jelly they dig a small hollow 
about an inch deep, fill it with ghee, put a cotton wick into 
it, and light it. AY lien the Pujari has broken the cocoanut, 
camphor is burnt, and everyone touches the flame with the 
palms of his hands and apply them, thus hot, to the eyes. 
The people prostrate themselves before the idol, receive 
from the Pujari sacred ashes of cowdung and offer to the 
temples gifts of eyes (in Tamil called l anmalar , eye-flower), 
hands, legs and breast plates, made usually of silver, hut 
sometimes also of gold. After their return home, they 
gather round the Palikai beating time with their hands 
while they sing : 

Tananai, tananai, tananai, tMnanai. 

Muudi mnndi ViuSyakane Muruga Sarasvatiye. 

I hoy then remove the Palikai to a flowing stream, let tho 
shoots be willed away by the current, taking all the while 
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care that the pot, which they want to bring back, is not 
broken. Some women retain some of the plants and place 
them in their Tali. 

Before the animals, which are adorned with garlands 
and painted with colours, are sacrificed, saffron-water is 
poured on their heads, and, after they have shivered, they 
are killed with one blow, a sickle-like axe cutting off their 
heads. It is an inauspicious sign, if more than one blow 
is required. The head of the slaughtered animal goes 
invariably to the washerman, who is so eager to collect 
these heads and to get the milk-rice well boiled, that 
this anxiety of his has passed into the Tamil proverb : 
Why do you hasten so, as a washerman does for a 
sheep’s head (Euna ni vannan attuttalaikku parandajr pel 
parakkiray) ? 

At last the Pujari boils for himself on three stones two or 
three measures (kalcuns) of rice and spreads on plantain- 
leaves, the sharp edges of which lie in front to the left of 
the goddess, mangoes, plantains and jac-kfruits. This col¬ 
lection is called Palayam. 

After this comes the performance of treading on embers 
and walking through fire. A circular moat, 25 feet in 
diameter and 5 feet deep, is dug in the courtyard of the 
temple. I aggot and big logs of wood arc burnt, and when 
the flames have subsided a little, while the heat is still 
unbearable in the neighbourhood of the ditch, those persons 
who have made the vow, and have fasted and abstained 
from all pleasures for a certain time, walk eovored with 
mango-leaves and flower garlands on Ihe embers in 
the pit, without doin'; themselves as a rule much harm. 
Other worshippers chant hymns during this time*. Red hot 
embers are by the PQjari poured upon the hair of women 
who also generally escape unhurt. 

If hook-swinging is proposed to be performed, the God¬ 
dess is consulted whether it is to take place or not, and tho 
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ecision goes in its favour if the voice of a lizard is heard 
on the right side of the Goddess. 

As soon as her consent becomes known, all the houses 
of the place are whitewashed, the payals on the outside of 
the houses are painted with white and red stripes, and 
festoons of mango and margosa leaves, are hung across 
the road. On the third day before the beginning of the 
feast a wooden car richly decorated with banners and 
plantains, provided with a pith cover and with a brass vessel 
{Kumbha or Kalasa) on its peak, is constructed and the 
image of the Goddess is on the third day of the feast taken 
from the temple and deposited in the centre of the car. It 
devolves now on the Goddess to appoint the person who 
has to fulfil this task, which in the South is only done by a 
Maravau. White and red flowers are distributed among the 
competing Maravar, who have to fast previously for a fort¬ 
night. The candidate is then chosen from those who have 
received red flowers by the chief man among the Maravar, 
to whom the Goddess appears in the night of the 14th 
day, and announces the name of the person chosen by her. 
This man drinks a good deal of arrack on the 1 5th day, and a 
two-hooked iron previously fastened to a long and stout pole 
is inserted behind the big muscle of his back. This instru¬ 
ment is called Sedil in Tamil. He is then raised into the air, 
swinging from the pole which is fixed on the car, on which 
musicians, dancing girls and the Pujari are placed around 
the idol. The car is dragged by the crowd through the 
streets, while the man is oscillating in the air. During the 
progress of the car many people prostrate themselves before 
it, and sheep are sacrificed as the err moves on. On its re¬ 
turn to the starting-place, the hook-swinger is released from 
the hooks and much honoured. Though serious accidents 
seldom happen, they do at times occur. On one occasion in 
\ alulagun(|u, when a young Marav 


, girl was swinging, the 
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pole and was killed. She was buried in the 
temple-compound, and afterwards revered as a deity. At 
Virapandi the pole broke once at such a performance, but 
the man escaped with only a slight injury. 

It is a pity that this detestable custom has been of late 
revived, as is proved by the hook-swinging festival at Ccja- 
vandan which took place the other day. It is high time 
that legislative measures are taken, to prevent its reoccur¬ 
rence and this relapse into barbarism. 

The slaughter of animals at these feasts is enormous, and 
they betiay a very cruel character. 1C veil milch-cows aro 
offered to this GrSmadevata, This particular fact is very 
significant, when one remembers the sacredness of the cow, 
and the late anti-cow-killing movement.-'^ 

Her shrines are generally situated apart, and at a certain 
distance from the dwellings of the people. Some stand in 
fact quite secluded in the jungle. Her temple contains ten 
separate apartments, and in these she resides for preserv¬ 
ing the whole world. She sits there on her throne surround¬ 
ed by Ganapati, Duudublii, Subrahmapya, Parvat!, Kali, 
Durgu, Valliyammai, Devayanai, Visnu, Laksmi, BhudevI, 
her son I’avadairayan, Alignlammai, Ellaippidari and the 
other six Pidaris, and attended by Yalumuni, Japamuni, 
Karuppan, Kattnu, Cinnan, Pfijaikkuratti, Nallatangal, Vlra- 
tangfil, Sefikodiyamm&l, Anaignndiyalli, Malan aniirnuiri 
who has a skull in her hand,and by her servants Mutyalu and 
Bfivuttan. Her shrine is sometimes surrounded by a wall, 
with a stone altar in front of it . Opposite to her special sane- 
tuary is often erected another which contain.^ the liguivs of 
Vlrabhadra, Madhuravira, Mfituftgi, beanies the devil Kat- 




~' , ' t See Mnriyaminan talattu, p- 11. Purumu/iviihvabnlilo pappusii 1 .ivu- 
l:oty.iay ” in Hie courtyard of Puruma»ivau liiou Lust taken a miioL-cow a» a 
uamiice 
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tan, a shepherdess, a Brahman-girl, a merchant’s wife and 
the two doorkeepers. 2 7 0 Mariyamma is represented in a sit¬ 
ting posture and adorned in the same manner as Ellamma. 
Two figures of her stand in her temples; the one made of 
stone is immovable, while the other, made of metal, is 
carried about at the festivals. Besides these, small images 
of stone or wood are used for domestic worship. If the 
temple has a rich income, sacrifices are made every day, 
otherwise they take place only once a week, namely, 
on Fridays. The women offer to her now and then eatables 
in order to obtain her favour, these victuals becoming the 
perquisite of the PQjari and his servants. 

A great festival in honor of Mariyamma is yearly cele¬ 
brated during eight days, when fowls, goats, pigs, buffa¬ 
loes—males of their kind—are immolated, and rice and 
milk are boiled in enormous quantities ; the last day being 
the most splendid. This feast is not held at a fixed date, 
but may be observed in any month of tho year. As a rule, 
one of these festivals is much like another, no matter in 
honour of what particular Gramadevatii it is made. 

Mariyamma dwelt formerly in fire, and resides still in a 
lamp, or in a triangle (trikonacakra), square [catufkbna- 
cakra) or in a hexagon (saikbnacakra) . She is found on 

a 7 0 Sec Zicgonbalg , pp. 160—163. The two doorkeepers are railed in Tamil 
SukLmnattailihkarar, weavers of the staff Sukkiujuittadi. Katitin is a ohiof 
of deviin. born of an adultorous Brahman woman, exposed by hor ami 
brought up by a Pariah. He knew the hour and the manner of bis death, 
namely, that ho should be impaled. IIu violated all tin women, and us 
the men who tried to catch him and io put him on a spit could not do so, 
he impaled himself before thorn. In consequence' Mariyuvnina took him 
iuto her service, his duty beiug to bring* to her all tin so who have hanged 
or impaled themselves. He is even more dreaded than Mariyamnun, and 
to him are sacrificed a far greater number of goais and cock* than to her. 
The shepherd woman, h/aipptrj, gave buttermilk to tho ini poled Kuttan. 
KiUttu hud also stolon and outraged the Brahman uful i'< and alter* 

waids kept her his mistress. Tho merchants wife, had mot 

wtih lho tame fate. 
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grounds. Her chariot is 
made of Nimb wood, and she lives often under a Nimb tree, 
and reclines on Nimb tree leaves, while her head rests on a 
serpent cushion. Five hundred serpents (nagas) are braided 
in her hair, in fact nagas form her chief ornament; she car¬ 
ries, however, a parrot in her hand. Her eyes are tilled with 
serpent-poison, and she stings and darts like a snake at a 
person who looks at her. In war she represents Viralciksmi. 
She destroys those who laugh at her. She is fond of milk- 
rice ( poitgal ), the resin of the Nimb tree, and especially 
burnt bones. This is the reason why loaves of bread baked 
in the form of bones are offered to her. She likes the sound 
of the pariah drum Tappattai , of the hand drum Uduhkai, 
and in short of all similar musical instruments. 

When mantras are addressed to her, she heals the most 
dangerous diseases, but also removes illness by applying 
ashes and leaves of the Niinb-tree, and of the Wormwood 
plant (Tamil Masipatiiri). On the other hand she enters 
into the bodies of girls, and makes them whirl round, as if 
possessed by a demon, yet she removes the sin of those who 
address her with the holy five letters (panciiksara ) 7 1 

She is regarded as the mother of the Saiva virgins, or 
Kan tit mar , and is therefore called Sapiakanyanam mdta , 

3,1 ^ er by-naiiii Manimaiitraieiho .rofers to her power over poison* 
8 ai,, l BpaflB. In til* following 1 - .. harm aguinst < I . small¬ 

pox and other diseases eonin the Grnmudvvatoprat it thn and ftfl orib* 
ed to the supplement of the Alhcn vanuveda. 

Vantibhedikutadaimantram, Atbarvaimvedani parisistatu, Vitobakaa* 
(laid. 

“Dustoi dnur bhuunra amouabhasvatyaddlia ahkto ghatukoTatyanante, 
hamsaraprapya praiiihinisani vidbutte tannah payeduLiteBvuryamdgha.’’ 
An« na tmintrena amrtesvarjm ratuapathamniilapfc prntisthapya gopura- 
i>ika < va tamrikamuntrair arcayitva l alim upahrtya maharatro bahis 
sainaii ad gramasyu vadyagbosei' » kalamamml jurlkalalambbasa parisic- 
ya d» nn udvauay^d vamivirccanadin^arikardga'gtitir bhavalT. 

The -pn '<z~ik.iiira is the wolbknowu i rl lUtmoh, 
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Puvadairtiyan , wlio wears the lower garment of a woman, 
is considered to be her son . 272 

This short description of Mariyamma may give an idea 
of the position this Gramadevata occupies among the Indian 
people. 




3. Ahgaramma (A ii gal art tract, Aiikalamma, Ahkamma). 


A ngaramroa (Angalamina, Ahkalnmma, or Ankamma) is 
as her name ahgara (in Sanskrit coal or charcoal) indicates, 
specially associated with fire, and this assertion is substan¬ 
tiated by the following stories. 

At the beginning Brahman was residing alone on the 
Meru. He dug there a deep pit, Om-gunda , filled it with 
sandalwood, placed on it an antilope's skin, and having taken 
his seat on this pile, set fire to it. A great flame rose, and 
when he was about to be seized by the flame, he uttered a 
mantra . Instantaneously the Adisakti Augdlamma, who 
had never been seen or heard of previously, appeared in the 
fire, and demanded that he should worship her as the 
divine Sakti. Brahman, however, had no offerings to igve 
her, but promised that Rama and Laksmana would adore 
her at a future period. 

According to another legend Angaramma was the 
daughter of a learned Brahman in the (ola-country and 
had acquired such a superior knowledge that she put to 
shame the greatest Paiyjits of her period. These men did not 
like to be worsted iu arguments and discussion by a young 
girl, and in consequence conspired to disgrace her in public. 
Bor this purpose they presented her with a beautiful 
smooth cloth, which would, when put on her body, unawares 
slip from her waist, so that she would appear without any 


This Pavad-.iirciji.n has other nick-names as A<«, > v< 
through hemp, cannabis), Kanavefiyan (very mail), Al‘h< nireni ' 
nmil', .'1 h ■< y> •?,, 7; (uxcTssively mad), ^arnrefi; «;/. i wine-mad I ■ 
(chief of mn;l men), etc. 


u (umd 
(opinrn- 
ivofiyan 
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clothing before the assembly. Angaramma accepted their 
present, and divining their intention, put on the dress in such 
a manner, that it could not slip. Thus attired, she entered 
the assembly, where she thoroughly discomfited her oppo¬ 
nents, and outcasted those Brahmans, who had attempted 
to dishonour her. Their meanness provoked her besides 
to such a fiery rage, that she was burnt to ashes,—hence 
her name. 273 

In commemoration of this event the Brahman-women of 
Bettadapuram near Mysore wear on their neck a golden 
image of* Angaramma, besides the tali or mangalyam. They 
also tie their cloths in tho same manner as Angaramma 
tied on the one given to her by the treacherous Brahmans. 

a7S The Rev. W, TL Campbell writes in continuation of the first story 
of Ahkaramma (whom he calls Aiikalamma) and Brahman, that she 
appeared afterwards at midday in the city of Devagiri, when no cloud was 
in the sky, blazing like a thousand thunderbolts. Tho gods erected on 
her arrival a large goldon tomplo in tho city, but after a while tho citizens 
became disgustod with her and cxpelhd her from tho town, for which she 
infested them with all sorts of loathsome diseases. At last she relented, 
and sent her younger sister, Kollapati-Ankomma disguised as a Ycru- 
kula woman into Devagiri, to persuade the citizens to recall her. When 
these, however, heard who the Yerukula woman was, and why she had como, 
they threw her iu their rage into a prison full of vermin. Angaramma 
revenged her sister after delivering her, by catching tho nine kingly 
brothers of Dfivagiri, and hnpnling them in her garden compound outside 
the city. 

A student of mine has favoured tr><< with another version of the second 
story of Angaramma, whom bo culls Angahunma. 

A certain Brahmin wns teaching the Veda to his disciples. One fair¬ 
looking Pariah living .» ur was constantly listening to tho recitation and 
learnt the Veda well. One day, assuming the appeoruneo of a Brahmin 
bachelor, he presented himself before the teucher of tho Veda and recited 
the Veda to tho teacher’s satisfaction. The teacher took him for a Br d>- 
min youth aud gave him liin daughter in marriage. Time passed j she 
became of ago and was taken to her husband’s homo. Then she discovered 
that her husband was a Chandalu, returned to her father and stated to him 
the mutter. He decided that fire alone could purify her, Sho went buck 
to her hush an d’e homo, set firo to it when all the inmates were a 1 
and threw herself into it, but was extracted half-burnt. Sho hns over 
Biuco 'often lonwiug over tho earth, (loin*; ucN of malioo nguinut mankind " 

' 
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ho Kuladevata of the Sanketa-Brahmans of Bettadapurain 
is to this day AngTiramma. 


In fact the women are very fond of Angaramma, and her 
worship preponderates among them, while among the men 
it is more or less confined to the performance of animal 
sacrifices. On festival days the women rise early in the 
morning at i o’clock, and after fulfilling their domestic duties 
and cleaning their houses with cowdung and sprinkling cow- 
urine on the floor, they repair with their brass-vessels to the 
nearest river or tank, to bathe and to paint themselves with 
saffron (Palaugali maujal). Then they return home, take 
their midday-meals, put sesamum oil into their hair, which 
is either arranged in snaky braids or in the form of a ball, 
entwined with flowers. Attired in their best dresses and 
wearing their many precious ornaments, they go, attended 
by their male-folk, to the temple of the Goddess. If a bloody 
sacrifice is to take place the men bring along with them 
the sheep and cocks which are to be killed, the heads of 
which animals are afterwards taken home. The women boil 
their rice in their brass-vessels, and are careful to see that 
the grains sink after boiling in a southern direction, which 
is regarded an auspicious omen. Round the rims of the 
vessel saffron twigs are wound, and in front of them three lines 
are drawn with water mixed with ashes, and the woman who 
forgets to draw them, must make on the following day 
another boiling. After the worship has commenced, and the 
Pariahs have struck up their music and everybody is 
provided with their pallayam, the Goddess enters into a 
woman, who dances before her shrine, consuming pails 
full of saffron-water and eating heaps of margosa leaves. 
After having danced fora while before Angftramma, she 
leaves the temple-compound, and returns dancing to her 
home, eating and drinking in abuudanco all the way,, 

till the fit leaves her. Meanwhile the other people will 

fill 



go on enjoying themselves, partake of tlieir meals near 
the temple, and return home early in the morning. 


Occasionally the women bring at moonlight, after the 
meals are over, a new image of the Goddess made by the 
potter, and after arranging themselves in a circle round 
Arig&ramma, whirl ten times round her, singing the 
following verse, indicating while so doing the number of 
their roundelay. The fifth time, e.g,, one half will begin : 
Aujam lcili oida (fifth parrot play), the other half will 
add : Pancavarnalx ili p'ada (five-coloured parrot sing), and 
all clapping their hands, will finish with the refrain A rputa- 
raCty perundevi ddiya pantcidu (wonderfully plays the great 
Goddess tho ball). After they liavo sung and danced thus 
ten times, they return home at daybreak. 

If a woman is possessed with adevil, she will bathe 
and repair in her wet clothes at night to the image of 
Angnramma, attended by her relatives and an exorcist. 
Plantain leaves are placed before the shrine, the possessed 
woman will move her head in all directions, and the exor¬ 
cist while beating a drum will sing : 

“ For the kneeling legs, 0 mother, for the legs, 0 mother, 
certainly (use) pomogranate-flower-coloured trousers ; after 
having risen, put on the legs, O mother, on the legs, 
0 mother, tutti-flower-coloured (yellow-coloured) trou¬ 
sers” 271 

He will then ask the ^levil what his name is, and when he 
tells it, naming generally one of tho common Karuppanna- 
svfimis, the woman will under the influence of the goddess 
touch a knot tied without lier knowledge. The devil will 
now be beaten with twigs of tho Arka plant (Calatropis 
gig an tea), confess where and why he took possession of 
the woman, and promise to leave her, if he gets 3 or 4 

MunclipottukuikBUukkn ttiye kr'l:u ukkr My<. m ‘cluJampnuaUa- 
<lam am. 

Tnkki vaiUi kiilkallnkkn tiiyS kiilknllnkku tSyc tuttipu4»H*<Jani rim. 
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pauatns of arrack to drink. The woman after this gets up, 
takes a big stone and hurls it at tlio tree, where the devil 
is supposed to dwell. Her relatives and the exorcist run 
after her, cut the above-mentioned knot from her hair, wind 
it on an iron nail and fix it on the tree. The woman will 
then bathe and be tree from the devil. 

hen only unbloody offerings are presented to Aiigar- 
amma, she is called KanakammaJ. 

Tho statue of Afigfiramnia resembles those of Ellamma 
and Maiiyamma. She also appears in a sitting posture, 
with four hands, two of which are raised while the two others 
are bent. The raised hand on tho right carries a weapon 
of wood and leather, round which is wound a serpent, while 

that on the left contains a noose (pasa), with which she 
attracts the souls of the dead ; one of the other two hands is 
empty, in the fourth she wears tho head of Brahman. On 
her head is placed a crown, behind her ears are two flowers 
and in them are two big earrings, while the locks of her 
hair are raised. Beside her stand two lamps, which are, 
however, not always burning. In her temples, which 
resemble those of the previously mentioned Gramadevatas, 
and which are generally situated near rivers or fords, 
Ahgaramnm stands in the inner apartment, and in the outer, 
generally carved out of wood are found PeriyaUunbiran , fi7 r ’ 
Irutan (a savage forester;, Ran^nran^ a valiant demon; 
Vlrabhatlra , Pavadaivlrui } who resembles It an a vi ran; the 
Angels of Life (the Uyirtt undilkarar) who have been mention¬ 
ed previously as attending on Ellamma, and are in the 
aaine capacity utilised by Aiigaramma; a woman who com¬ 
mitted suicide by springing into the tiro, was burnt, and 
did many wonders after her death, whose name is in Tamil 

E r .Periyatumbiran, tho grout god, is according to some tho gocl whom 
i)ak$u hud ohoeeu to difplace )vara. Others make him tho husband pf 
Angurumma nud the chief of ilie devilB. li saorifiota mx> offorod to him, 
Uo dooij do no l.urm. dee V- 107. 
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udittammal; and lastly a powerful demoness Kutteri, of 
whom the people are very much afraid. 

At least, once a week, on Fridays, Ahgaramma is wor¬ 
shipped in her pagoda. Like the other Gramadevatas she 
also has a yearly festival celebrated in her honour. - 7 c Such 
a feast lasts about eight days, but has no certain fixed 


270 The Key. G. N. Thojnssen, of the American Baptist Mission, gave me 
the following description of a festival of Ahgaramma at Vinukonda: 

“ In the year 1884 many of the thatched houses of the town burned 
down, having been set fire to, so it is alleged, by an insane man. The 
many fires frightened the natives who began to enquire what goddess they 
had offended, and the Brahmin Karnam and others said that Ankamma 
was destroying their houses and would soon kill the cattle and children, 
if she were not propitiated by sacrifices of buffaloes, sheep and cocks. At 
once all the Hindus of Vinukonda, a large town of about 5,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, situated about 250 miles north of Madras in the Kistna District, 
eecurcd sheep, tied wreaths of margosa leaves round their necks, and 
placed them outside pf their houses on the street. Carts were decorated 
by painting the wheels, and gaudy standards were fastened on them, somo 
20 feet high, and on Sunday afternoon the people went to the Ankamma 
temple, a tumble-down building about (> feet wide 10 feet long and 
7 feet high. In a corner of this place was a common stone, about 1.1 feet 
high and 8 inches wide, which represented Ankamma. The stone was 
painted, eyes, month and nose put on it, a red cloth with some tinsel was 
wrapped around it, and lights were placed before it. Each cart was driven 
three times around the temple, anil then the sacrifices were killed with a 
sickle-shaped knife before the idol, some of the sheep being impaled by 
placing their sternum upon a sharp post and pulling them down, so that, 
the wood passed through their bodies. The excitement about Ankamma 
increased, and soon the surrounding villages sent carts and sacrifices to 
the Vinuoonda Ankamma. Meeaengmv who professed to bo possessed by 
Ankamma went from village to village, telling people to come and worship 
this Gramadevata. Every day of the week carl etirue bringing worshippers 
and saorifioers, but Thursday and Sunday were considered the most propi¬ 
tious days, and ou these days sometimes aB many as 70 buffaloes, 2,000 
sheep, and numberless cocks were killed. Ankamma was said to burn 
houses, kill cattle, cause cholera and give children to barren women, who, 
after sleeping three nights near the temple were to become pregnant. 
Somo boys and dancing girls professed to bo incarnations of Ankamma, 
and these would sometimes fall into convulsions and prophesy. The 
oldest inhabitant of the place did oot remember the time when this idol 
had before been worshipped, but no*, looting Ankamma so long was held to 
be the <.a.w.:o of all the calamities that befi 1 the people/’ 
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date. The brazen image of the Gramadevata is carried 
round in the morning and evening, and on the evening of 
the last day all the villagers, especially the women with 
their daughters, assemble before her pagoda, and light 
everywhere fires for cooking rice, a portion of which they 
present to the goddess and her attendants, whilst they distri¬ 
bute the remainder among themselves. Hundreds of such 
rice-fires are thus lit by the women round the temple, and 
illuminate the neighbourhood, while the men sacrifice cocks, 
& oats aud buffaloes, part of which they present cooked 
to the goddess. 

If a person is possessed with a devil, he is brought to the 
temple of Angaramma, whose principal office it is to pro¬ 
tect men from jungle, field, and domestic demons. A sacri¬ 
fice is then offered, the demoniac is placed before the 
image, a drum ( pavibai ) is beaten, praises are sung in honour 
of the goddess, and the other necessary ceremonies are per- 
formed, by which the demon is compelled to leave his 
victim. 2 7 7 


4.— Pidari. 

Pidari J 7 * is one of the most widely worshipped and most 
mischievous Gramadevatfis* Her temples, large and small, aro 
found everywhere, especially in South India. She is reputed 
to have a very passionate and irascible disposition, and she is 
for this reason represented on her images with a red-hot face 
and body, and on her head is burning fire. She sits on her 
throne or rather on the altar, with a crown on her head, 
and the emblems of Siva on her forehead. The locks of 
her hair stand up erect, aud ornaments are entwined in 
them. From the slit flaps of her ears hang pendants above 
and below, and two flowers are fastened behind her ears. 
^lm carries in her four hands a dru\n fastened to a snake, 


See Zicyvnbabj about Ai'ikalamma, pp. 164-160. 

Hu vu nr,. Koven kimls of Pidari, the EUai)pi<f<ii 
boundaries, uuolIjq** if? Kmdipi 
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the skull of Brahman and an elephant's goad. 
As a rule there is no other image in her temple than her 
own, and she is not surrounded by deities, as are the other 
Gramadevatas. Near her own image stands occasionally 
Vighnesvara, and at the entrance of her temple are placed 
two gigantic and horribly shaped demons or Munnadiyar. 
Where her temple is large, she is surrounded by her 
eighteen generals with their soldiers. In front of her 
shrine stand a married couple of trees, a Pipal (Ficus religi- 
osa) and a Margosa. These trees must be above twenty 
years old before they can be used for worship. The tree- 
couple is duly married with all the necessary ceremonial dis¬ 
played at human weddings. In case of any thing untoward 
happening to this pair, another is planted in its neighbour¬ 
hood, in order to take its place eventually. 

When in consequence of drought, murrain, or some other 
reason, it appears desirable that Pidari should be wor¬ 
shipped, the Brahmans of the village are consulted, and if 
they give in their assembly, or Mahanadu , a favourable 
reply, preparations arc at once made for its celeb rati on and 
subscriptions collected. 

In case of a murrain the ryots choose generally a young 
fat bull as a worthy gift to Pidari, which, when marked 
with a trident {iris ala), is allowed to roam about at its own 
free will, till the time of its end comes, and it is chosen 
from among the other bulls to be sacrificed. 

These special sacrifices are also celebrated on a Friday, 
when the temple is carefully decorated and pandals erected 



in front of it. The sacrificial bull is then removed from 
the field, bathed in the neighbouring tank or river, and 
taken to the temple. As soon as this is done the Pujan 
ring -, the bell in the morning, as a sign that the feast has 
begun. 

Fire-treading, though in an altered form, figures also 
at these ceremonials. Ihos^ who have made this vow 
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prepare themselves by previous fasting, and tie round their 
right arm a fortnight before the feast a string dyed with 
saffron colour. To this string is attached a small iron ring, 
to keep off the devils, as the evil spirits cannot stand the 
proximity of iron. When the time has approached, they 
walk through the fire-ditch, which is 45 feet long, 5 feet 
broad and 3 feet deep, and after having performed this 
religious feat, they take off the saffron-tie and dedicate it 
to Pidari. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon the sacrificial bull, richly 
decorated, is conducted in procession through the main 
streets. He is tied with two strong ropes or even with 
iron chains. Music goes along with this troupe and dried 
palmyra leaves are dragged behind in its track. The women 
present, when it passes their houses, a mixture of water 
with saffron, lime and margosa leaves (nalangu) contained 
in shallow brass-trays, and pour it afterwards out in front 
of their houses. After the first has finished its circuit, a 
second procession starts from the temple on the same road 
as the previous one, but the formerly dry palmyra leaves 
are now dragged behind all ablaze in flames, which are 
kept up by pouring ghee on them. This ceremony is 
undertaken to prevent hostile spirits interfering with the 
sacrifice. A third circuit is made after this second has 
reached the temple, and numerous three months’ old lambs 
are sacrificed on its way in all the street corners and in 
places which are -aid to be haunted. The flowing blood 
is mixed with rice and thrown into the air asian oblation to 
the devil. Women and children are allowed to witne-s this 
procession. After this is over, the women return to their 
homes, to take their evening meal. They then assemble in 
a lonely place, generally on a sandbank fi rmed by a stream, 
or in a tank, where they erect two inches above the ground 
a square platform, in the centre of which they place a ne\v 
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and cleau pot, whose mouth is covered with a tibreless cocoa- 
nut which is surrounded by flowers. This pot ( karaham ) 
is then amidst the sounds of music (Kottumelam) taken up 
by a properly trained man, who places it on his head and 
performs the wildest dance without letting it drop to the 
ground. 

At last at about 11 p.m. the bull, suiTOunded by torch¬ 
lights and attended with music, appears on the spot, where 
the people are already assembled, and a moat as high as 
the bull has been dug. A pole and a cross-bar over 
the moat are provided- The bull is placed under the 
cross-bar and tied to the pole. Towards midnight only a 
few men have the courage to remain, most slink away out 
of fear of the dreadful goddess; till at last, when only a 
few are present, Pidari will possess a man who with a sword 
lying ready will at one stroke cut off the head of the bull. 
While the outpouring blood is collected in a basin and 
mixed with rice, a man addresses the goddess, crying 
out: Om enru sol, am enjru sol, akaradi ukaradi adakkam 
sadaksaram ! Vali, Kapfdi, Nili, .Neru, MQli, Bhairavi, 
C&mundi, Yallavi, Uddandakali, Orikarakali, odi va, odi va, 
odi va (come running) ! Another man throws rice balls 
soaked in blood into the air as an offering to the devils, 
and lit is bound with iron chains and dragged away by his 
friends, lest the evil spirits should catch hold of him. 

With this the ceremony ceases, the goddess is appeased 
and the people return homo. An annual festival, lasting 
between seven and eight days, is held in her honour out of 
gratitude for the protection she vouchsafes to men against 
the machinations and attacks of the devils, as whose queen 
she was for this purpose appointed, when she was expelled 
from heaven and banished to earth owing to hej‘ malicious 
and mischievous character. But at her pagoda, especially 
before her imago of stone, once a week libations are poured 
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and offerings of fruit and animals are made. Those who 
hang, or poison, or drown themselves, or die a sudden 
death, or who die in consequence of having maliciously torn 
their tongues out of their own mouths, or are killed by 
snakes, become devils and join the company of Pidari.- 79 


5. Bhadrakdli. G.— Camunda. 7.— Durga. 

Bhadralalli, CdDiiujda axxS. JDicvga represent three as 2 )ects 
of Ambfi or Sakti in her passionate character or in her dark 
colour. Kail or Bliadrakall, the auspicious Kali, com¬ 
monly known as Kaliyamma or Kalamma (as in the Tulu 
country), the tutelary deity of Calcutta, became after her 
expulsion from heaven in consequence of her savage dis¬ 
position hence also cal led theAghurasakti —the queen of the 
female demons, \ et, in spito of her fierce and cruel tempera¬ 
ment she protects men against demons. Siva is said to 
have competed with her in dancing at Cidambaram and 
surpassed her in th is performance. Siva is therefore in the 
Tamil country known as the Peyoffdcli , he who danced with 
a devil, and for this reason Kali is represented in a 
dancing position. She wears on her head a fiery crown 
entwined with snakes, Siva's signs are marked on her 
forehead, two lion-fangs protrude from her mouth, she pos¬ 
sesses ten hands of which two are clapped together and two 
empty, while of the remaining six the three on the right side 
carry respectively a rope, a parrot and a spear, and the 
three on the le ft side a drum (qlumarv) with a snake, fire 
and a trident. Besides her own images there are found in 
her pagodas those of Vightlesvara, Ylrabhadru and AghOra. 
Aghora, an euphemistic expression, is in reality an aval lira 
el Siva who rushed out of the lihga in order to destroy the 
gumt Marutta, to whom Brahman had promised invineibi- 


Sue Zivacnbalg, pp. 176, 176* 
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and who had made himself unbearable by his presump, 
tion and violence against gods and men . 280 

lo Kali bloody sacrifices are offered, and the victims are 
not only animals, but up to jate-(and who knows if not even 
at present) human beings. The investigation against tho 
Kuhn-Brahmans in the Mahratta country showed of what 
common occurrence were these religious murders, commit¬ 
ted under the pretence of gratifying the goddess, but really 
done for the sake of covetousness. Kali, under the name 
of Bhavam, was the goddess of the Thugs, who regarded 
themselves her faithful followers while pursuing their 
nefarious profession. 

Camunda is a counterpart of Kali, and resembles her 
also in her outward appearance, in her erected hairlocks, 
her fiery complexion, and her two lion-fangs- She has, 
however, only lour hands, two of which stretched out up¬ 
wards carry respectively the weapons of Yiepu, a conch and 
a disc, while the other two are joined and open. Under her 
feet lies the head of the Mahisasura, whom she killed, for 
which deed she is celebrated in Mysore. 

Her temples also generally contain the figures of Vigh- 
nesvara, A Irabliadra (mostly made of wood), the Uyirttun- 
(Jilkurar, and the devil who acts as her aide-de-camp (eval- 
Uarappby) . Camunda confers valour on her adherents, and 
assists the wizards in their magic arts, and she is invoked 
by those sorcerers with -pecial spells . 281 

Durga (Durgambft, Durgamma, Durgiyamma, Durgy- 
amma) is represented with the fac ■ of a sheep while 
killing Siihhamnlchasurn on whose lion-head her feet are rest¬ 
ing. She is likewise of a fiery temper, wears golden orna¬ 
ments, pearls and gems on her head, has the emblems of Siva 
on her forehead, and carries in her ,-ix hands a ring, a sword 

*80 Oompnro Ziog&nbalg , pp. 170 —174 

J * 1 ,Soo Zierjenbolff, pp. 170—187, 
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a trident, an elephant's goad and a human head. The giant 
Sirahamukhasura had been appointed by Aiyanar superin¬ 
tendent of liis garden, and fought with Purga, when she was 
trespassing and doing mischief in it. As Durga killed 
him, she was ordered to look after men and protect them on 
earth, with the further obligation to obey the orders which 
Aiyanar would give her . 382 

It is not necessary to describe specially the worship of 
these three goddesses, as it resembles that of the other 
Gramadevatas. 28n The legends concerning Bhadrak ill. 


382 See Zicgenbalg, pp. 178—180. 

983 About the sacrifices to Durga compare the paper of Mr. F. Fawcett, 
p. 267: “ In Banivikal the village goddess is called Durgamma, and every 
year there is a festival in her honour. In her temple outside the village 
she is usually represented by five conical earthen symbols called Kclu. 
The temple is built over a snake’s hole, and besides it is a large margosa 
tree. The tree aud the snake (if there is one) are sacred, nnd considered 
to bo symbols of Durgamma . . The pujari, whose office is hereditary, ifi a 
Boya by caste. In hi* house he keeps the more important symbols of tho 
goddess, viz., two tiny images of Basavana; a c-ano staff 3 feet in length 
almost covered with silver bands (the offering of devotees) and surmounted 
by a cobra’s head in silver; a female face also in .■diver, and nearly life- 
size .. . On the first day of thA {east the symbols, w^idh ooU<x?feivehj 
represent Durgatmna, are carried on a litter to some water, any tank or 
well, and washed by the pujari: and afterward*, together with a new pot 
filled with water, carried to the temple and put in tho place of tho Kelu, 
which are removed to one side and ornamented with bangles. The silver 
face is orectod on a stick behind the pot of water and a woman’s cloth is 
tied to it just under the face and over the pot of water. The other sym¬ 
bols are placed beside it, the snake upright. Tho symbols are decorated 
with flowers, leaves of the Bilva (Angle marmelos) and some leaves of the 
betel-nut tree, while wave offerings of camphor are made by the pujari. 
A buffalo bull is then driven through the village streets with tom toming 


to tho tomplc ; a black ram is brought too. The so are not devoted animals, 
but have been purchased for the feast. They arc washed at. the temple, 
decorated with red powder, ami beheaded wit h o weapon, shaped like a 
batblo-axo, in front of the goddess; the sheep first the I 'dlalo ufieraurds, 
by one of .he Boyas present. The sheep’s head is buriod iu front of the 
goddess (/he place is marked by n small stom . and ih- hwOn!-- s head is 
placed in a miniature temple about 30 feet i» ! ,,onl nt fadeless, its 
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Camunda and Darga are, moreover, so well known, as they 
are described in the Sanskrit Puranas, that I need not 
dilate on them. These three have also much in common with 
each other and are distinguished in appearance from the 
previously described four Gramadevatas. These four have 
throughout human features, while Kali and Camunda have 
lion-fangs, and Durga has the head of a sheep; they are 
represented in a sitting posture, while the other three do 
not sit, but are either dancing, standing, or even riding. 
These seven, with the two wives of Aiyanar (of whom 


right foreleg in the mouth ; and on the head are placed some fat from the 
stomach, eomo Hour, a little* manure, and a lamp in an onrthen vessel. 
Then, men and women of the Boyn caste who are under vows to the god¬ 
dess, divest tlmmsolvcB of clothing and dressed from chin to foot in mar 
gosa leaves, walk thrice round the temple. After this they go homo, put 
oti new cloths and bring each a black sheep as a sacrifice to the goddess. 
These saeriln <i .-mimala an-, afterwards eaten, the heads boing given to 
musieiuus and hi rvant*. The sheep that was first sacrificed is then cooked 
al the temple, and with Home hour oaten tie re by nil the flesh-rating peo¬ 
ple, iiftor offering souiu to the nmigoeu tree nml to t he other symbols of 
the goddess. By this time it is 9 i\m. and the By mbols are carried back 
to (ho pujari’" house, a Mmliga, with tin buffalo’s head on his own leading 
the procession. TLo pujari pours the wator away and retains the pot for 
his own use.” 

A similar description is given further on, in which it is said : “ Near is a 
temple of Durgamma. Five stone* r» present her in her temple. The 
people start in procession with music to a tank, the pujari (a carpenter) 
carrying the keln going first ami following him one of lus household 
carrying a new uarthen pot With a rnnu’n cloth tied round it and a small 
cloth, in which is a piece of t urmeric, round its neck, and inside it sorno 
nd -i frttlttS. (i:;n:»Jimma (i lu tank) is woiv hipp.-d l,y 

breaking cecoamits and carrying burning camphor, the pot h. filled with 
water, and the kelu is marked with red powder and turmeric. Tho pot 
of Witter and the keln rcproacul the goddess. They then go in procession 
to the temple, the keln i* placed in front of tl>* (Ivo stones, and the pot 
next it. All go with music to bring Durgnmn.a h image from the pujari** 
hoiiho, where it is kept, to her >' ’nplc. M < wooden imago is dressed 
and adorned ; and tho pujari carries it on his head to tho temple .” 
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T shall speak afterwards); form the nine SaktiS; and are the 


p r incip al G ram ad e v atas . 

According to the various qualities ascribed to Amba or 
Sakti as a Gramadevata, she is called the Mother; Tay ; the 
one and principal Mother, Ekamdta, Egdttdl (Egatta, 
Egamman, Egatte (in Madras), Ekavalli ; the protecting 
Mother, Kattdyi : the good Mother, Xulldttdl ; the goddess 
of righteousness, Celldyi (Celvayi, Celliyamman).j the shel¬ 
tering Goddess, Tandyamman; the auspicious Goddess, 
Kalliydniyammdf : the self-existing Goddess, Tan tardy - 
amman; the Mother of welfare, Gemattc (in PerambCir) ; the 
small Mother, Cinnammai ; tin young Mother, Tdyilalamman 
(Billamba). When granting coolness she is the Kuluntiy - 
amman; when carrying a conch she is Ctnikudiyaiuiridn; 
when wearing* anklets (.■ il(imbuttal y v. lien flowers ( evantiy- 
amman, when a garland of pearls Kola ma n iyavim 'ui; when 
lotus-eyed Mut^dakkanniyamman; when of green colour 
Tacciyamman or Taccoiy animal. 8ho grants conception to 
women as Paiijrfiyamman (though as such she should per¬ 
haps be regarded as ouu of the Balugrahas, or as a Ksu- 
dradevatit). She i invoked especially in Mysore by barren 
women as Unmcittdmhd to bestow children, and heals boils 
as Bobbalamma . She is the goddess of war as Ce/iaiydttdJ , 
of the spear as Y'< Idttdl; the mother of snakes as A ’uydttdy. 

She protects the village and is as such the Uttukkdt- 
Umvmam or (Trainman / 2 H [ or niyammdl (from ktreni, row) ; 


884 About the worship of Uratnman compnro The Village J'V.ntieala ;» 
N. India by F. Fawcett, p. 271,“ In Kudligi i ho village goddess in Franima 
und her festival is performed in this way. A a preliminary the hoadnmu 
of the village meet on a Tiu ala) and take f'U’ now earl hop vtht»ola to the 
temple and put in each live ‘ duddus.' hull a seer of rice, fist* cocoanut 
fruits, and live betol-nntsj and put cue vessel in each euruor and one near 
the pluoe of the goddess, who is now out bein paint, b. Her imago in «if 
mnrgtain wood. The pots arc covered, and on the eontro one is plpnd it 
lump widt h must not be extinguished fur H days. while ih«* voi* eh ivnuniu 
uj they wore placed. mi worship I lie {•« " db 11 *• ’ ,n ^ w nl cooked 

rice and other food, etc.” 
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she protects tlie soil as Mannamma (Mantamma); 285 she 
guards the various streets and is in the Maratha country 
adored during the ]S T avaratri-festival as Mahalai Mata , 
when on the northern gate of a village she is called 
VadakJcuvacalayi ; where three roads meet, as in the Black- 
town of Madras, she is known as the Muccandiyamman, in 
Sanskrit as Trisandlrisvart, the Latin Trivia. 


Sailors when at sea, or those who travel by sea, solicit 
the favour of Alaimotiyamrncil, the Sanskrit Kalldlim , 
while some ascribe to the seven Kannimar or virgins (from 
the Sanskrit KanyU , virgin) the charge of the rivers in 
(lie forests and hills. 


Many Gramadevatas are named after the villages they 


“ Soci bi'U p. 270: 'The goddess)of Ililrlipal is call l Mannamma and 
her festival is expensive, as 3 ,2S0 soers of rice arc required. Preliminary 
to the festival, which occupies 5 days, throe seers of paddy are poured on 
the floor of a Madiga’s house ; water mixed with jaggery is also poured on 
it, and anew pot of date palm toddy is placed thereon. The toddy is 
purchased and not devoted in any way. It is left so for 5 days, or until 
tlio paddy spronts, as it generally does on tho third day; and the sooner 
ii docs tho better the onion for the coming reason. The M idiga’s office 
is hereditary and ho receives a share of the income or profits of the 
temple. The night after the paddy sprouts the festival begins by tho 
Madiga carrying the pot of toddy to tho goddess’s, temple and placing it 
on a platform in front of it. It is worshipped there during* the following 
day. In the afternoon of the next day, Mariamma, another goddess, is 
wheeled on her little car, to tho left aide of tho door of Mannamma’s 
temple, and left there. At 3 r.M. a buffalo is sacrificed to the right of tho 
temple door, by a Mudigu. On the next days, 3,280 seers of rice are 
boiled, n sheep is sacrificed where the buffalo was, and every bit of its 
blood, bones and its all, is mixed with the rice and scatt .-red round about 
old j ido the village. This oCcupi . all night On the next day a small 
black ram is bitten to death by a Potura?., na described before, and this 
sheep is buried with tho pot of toddy to the right of the door of tho 
temple. Mariamma is then wheeled buck to Iter temple. The fiftli and last 
day is occupied in general worship oi the goddess. There is no drinking 
or general feasting. (I have retained the name Mannarnma, as it appeared 
in the find print of Mr. Pawci t i’s article iu the Madias Mail, instead of 
Wannammu. os it was afterwards punted). 
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protect or perhaps the villages after them, e.g ., Ocuramman 
(Hosur in the Salem district), KaccippatiyUl (Kanjivaram), 
Ka d urn ha d iya mmd l , Ka rika ttavi n ? Ci l , Ko l a ra m ma, S aviay a - 
purattal (Samayapuram near Trichinopoly), Padaivlttam - 
man , etc. 

The Gramadevata is also associated with animals, e.g., 
with serpents, scorpions, birds and trees. The Gramadevata 
ofKolar or Kularamma is called Vrscikesvari (from vrscika, 
scorpion), for she heals those who have been stung by 
scorpions; the tutelary deity of Pittapur is Eukkutamhd 
or Kukku(esvar~t (from kukkuta , cock). Puttdlamma (or 
Valmikini, the mother of white ants) is worshipped in 
Putturu ; from puttikd, in Sanskrit white-ant. 

Trees are often regarded as personating the deity, and 
the villagers in Guzerat throw pieces of rags on trees 
which they intend to worship, especially on the Sami 
tree, converting it into a deity by this ceremony. An 
instance of this custom supplies the worship of the Tamil 
Yakkahldevi , who is the patroness of the Arka plant or 
Calafcropis gigautea. Certain Brahman families worship 
this Yakhamrna (Arkamma, Arkavrksasthfi or Arkesvarl) 
as their Kuladevata. The Ellaikdramma is revered by 
gardeners who cultivate betel. The Panaivlm/amman 
from panai, palm tree or talavrksa) is fond of palmyra 
and other palm trees, and is thus known as Tain v Us ini ; 
as Balahhadrika she is said to have come into existence 
after Balabliadra. The Puliyi-daivaliyammun is associated 
with the Tamarind tree puli, under which Mariyain- 
man also resides. 2 HC Eftiyahinan from et(i, mix vomica, 
protects against the poison of that fruit; she has a lum- 
ple in Punnai. The Asaldttdl derived from Axald, n maid¬ 
servant of Sahuri, an incarnation of Parvati, at ihe time 
when Siva had assumed the form of a hunter or Sahara, 

' 11 ^ »ider a tain n void tree was burn N.iiunm'v.a - <>r HuOuikCpn, 
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from wild beasts, serpents and thorns, and the 
asalamantra is uttered in order to avoid them. The well- 
known Telugn Grain ad e vat a Poleramma, Poleriyaimnal, 
who is connected with small-pox and thus associated with 
Mariyamma, as mentioned above on p. 471 is by others 
explained as identical with Holeyaramma, the goddess of 
the Holey as or Pariahs, and therefore called Candfdamatr, 
Matangi, or Palagaun. Polalamma is mentioned as a sister 




of Ahkalamma. 

Surpanakha, the well-known sister of Havana, is as Muk- 
kurasu, a person who has her nose cut off, revered in the 
villages of the ^Nllagiri mountains. 2 H 7 

In the various sacrifices mentioned above, repeated allu- 


Besides these village goddesses I may mention : Accainmal (Yac- 
cauinia, a corrupted form of Laksmi), Akkadevatulu. (iu Pedda Oerakdru), 
AUvmantil.1,, Allammu, Aficamma] (iu Chit til r), Auniyamman near Banga¬ 
lore, one of the personated Hdd'M, a dman, laghiman, gariman, 

priFpti, priikamya, lsutva and vasitva), Aracattal, Aracattamman, Arltarn- 
ma, Areiamina in Kddavahlru), Asapura, Auvaiyar, Ayiyammau (in Uk- 
kal), Ba;ral i, B.ihueara, Balamma, Bungarammu, Baniadevade (Tula), 
Becariiji, Bcrai, Bhramarnnibii, Canalomnm, Cahgalamtna, Cahgalammal, 
(in Hariuuhalli, brie k-god dess), Cavuramma.Ceneamnia, Genka'aaiyaminub 
Dfvallaanma, Dcvyammai, Ekuvuika (in Mupori >, E]ahk-Uiyamma, Ela- 
mutticchi, Elugolamma, Ennamnm, Galagalamma, Gahgnmma (in Gaiign- 
pruiauam), Gangayvu, Ganganainma, Ganteramma, Iriciyamman, Iralat- 
tammun, Jalaitima, Jogulfiinba 'in Alampnri), Ktidambliriyaniman, Kiim- 
aDima, Kedaianuua (in Belkin), Kiruinuimn, Koinniftunna, Konamnui, 
Kondanima, Kondalammu, Konolambn, Kutamrua, Kimalamma, Kundi- 
yamman, Kuppuitima, Kiltalainma, Maddulamnia, Muluitimu (of the moun¬ 
tain llimillan.n.a, Maimaliyamnium Manliyntnman. .11 araki, Alaraimna, 
MSreliamnia, M .Ire mm a, MelkHtai, M racaiuman, Muducciitt ij, Mukundi- 
yam man, Mnkunibii, Mnllit (um“.n;riiiyammau. Murukaii.il, Nacciylr, 
Xatramaniba, Namilumma, Nukalnmmti/ lamm.i, 1 miaruil (sistn of Et iyam- 
iTi.in . Paliyaranian, Pallnlumma '.in Vfwiapulli). Panaiyaufil, Paniryattnm- 
man, PumlePnmm'i, Patiilnpo /. .iyumman, Ef rumma, P. riyam nai, Peddle i 
Pblakamma, Polakamina (in luduknru) Ponniyatnmi, Pullannna, P fife koti- 
yannnal, Pimimlaminri, PiiMulomma. Pu^auima, S-lranium, Tallarnma, 
TatUimma, Timmaiumu, Tulak .< 1 nininun, l 'lisalumma, Gggammn, Unkul- 
ftmnia. Wliyammuj, \ an tip • nniyannn m. N a ( ..t\ ujyanman, AolJaiyam- 
mu|, Yclngaluinma, Velhimnui, A enynmma, A eiikuminaj, YZromma, etc,, otc. 
Gompuro about pp 181, 185 about Havana .’a connection with the Toilus. 
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sion has been made to the custom of representing - the cod- 
dess by pots, so that the existence of a special Gramadevata, 
as pot-goddess, need not surprise us. She is called in 
l.itnil Kumbattdf, iu Sanskrit Kuml/harndta , and in Kana- 
rese Garigculemra. In Tamil such a pot is called Karakam. 

the position of the Gramadevata as chief deity of the 
non-Aryan population, has been proved, I trust, by the 
description contained in the preceding pages, however in¬ 
complete and even inaccurate it may be in some respects. 
An important feature of the worship of the Gramadevata 
is the fact that not only does the well-to-do rural popula¬ 
tion devote itself religiously to the strict performance of 
all prescribed ceremonies, but also the lowest layers of 
the Indian people, the Pariahs, play, as we have seen, a 
leading part in them- It is they who in fact perform the 
sacrifice and become possessed with the goddess, before 
whose presence they appear in person. The prominent posi¬ 
tion of the Pariahs at the festivals of Brahmanic shrines has 
been already noticed, and it has been proved on that 
occasion that the greater number of such shrines were 
intimately connected with legends, in which the now 
despised Pariah was the favorite of the divinity.® 86 I 
felt in consequence entitled to infer that these Brahmani- 
cal pagodas occupy at the present day the sites of former 
places of Pariah worship, and that the Pariahs, though 
deprived of their property, had managed to retain some 
title to it, which seemed to he admitted by tbe fact that 
their presence was required for the solemnization of the 
religious rites. Still, this participation of the Pariahs in 
the festivals at Brahmanioal temples is not -o surprising as 
the presence and assistance of Brahmans at the feasts of 
the Gn'imadevatas, a participation which may ho scorned 
by many pious and intelligent Brahtnaus, Imt which is 


See pp. 50 -56, 451. 
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nevertheless a well-known fact, proving the influence which 
superstition exercises on the human mind, however free it 
may boast to be. 

These variously named Graraadevatas are all essentially 
of the same nature, and so are also the rites performed 
at their festivals. The majority of the names of the 
Gramadevatas I have quoted, are taken from the verna¬ 
culars of Southern India, but their exact counterparts will 
also be found in Guzeratl and in the languages of 
Hindustan. I have been compelled to confine myself 
mainly to the tutelary deities of Southern India, for in 
spite of all my endeavours, I was unable to obtain satis¬ 
factory and trustworthy information from the Northern 
districts of India. From the knowledge I have obtained, 
I am, however, of opinion that the same religious ideas 
pervade the whole non-Aryan population throughout 
India, though differences may exist owing to local idiosyn- 
cracies. Finally, it may be necessary to repeat that in 
the Gramadevatk the people revere their local deity, who 
protects the soil of their village or town—or by whatever 
name we may call the community—from all sorts of cala¬ 
mities, who grants rich crops and supplies sufficient food 
for men and beast. She represents the Mother Earth, the 
Prakrti, the prototype of the power which afterwards 
developed into that of Sakti. 

On Aiynnur {Ayyappa or Sdsta). 

In the preceding pages 1 have repeatedly alluded to 
Aiycnwr by which name the Supreme God of the Gaiula- 
Dravidianb is principally known in Southern India, while 
the Kanarese people call him Ayyappa JKU He is indeed the 
highest ruler among the non-Aryan aborigines of this 

£ * •> com r ZUg* - i ]•• 1 IS 1663 © al*o <he : n .01 

note about him by the Kev. F Kittel in the Imliatt Antiquary VoJ II 

p. 188. 
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country, and is therefore very appropriately called Sdsta, 
ruler, by which term he is generally named. Iho expres¬ 
sion Aiyandr is Tamil, but its first portion, Aya , Ayya, or 
Aiya contains the ancient Gauda-Dravidian. word for father, 
lord and master, while the plural termination dr added to 
the Tamil Aiyan expresses honor ; the Kanarese affix appa, 
father, in Ayyappa indicates the same meaning. I do 
not believe that this Gauda-Dravidian word Aya, Ayya or 
Aiya is derived from the Sanskrit word Ary a, respectable, 
though the latter term has in some cases been really 
changed in Gauda-Dravidian dialects into aiya, aya or 
ayya. 

The infiuence of Aiyauar has much decreased in course of 
time, but not so much perhaps among the rural people, who 
both love and dread him. He uses his position, as Chief 
of the BliQtas, or of the Ghosts, to restrain them from 
inflicting harm on men.- 00 Mounted on a wild elephant 
or on a horse, he rides sword in hand over hills and dales 
to clear the country from all obnoxious spirits. It is 
generally believed that at midnight, preceded by heralds, 
and followed by his retinue, Aiyauar loaves his residence 
to go a hunting. All ride at an awful pace with swords in 
their hands and surrounded by torch-bearers. Any one 
who meets this hunting party on the road, meets a certain 
death, and the sight of Aiyauar, Aiyankutci, is therefore 
much feared. The people, however, praise Ins kindness 


aoo Seo Ziegenbalg, pp. 152, 15d: '* Woun die Teufel wider Aiy&uais 
Willen den Me ns Chen einigen Schudon zufiigon, so strut t mid peinigt 
er hie. Seine Wobmmg iat in dor Welt, or iet gegcnwuttig an ullou 
den Orton, wo Monnolicu und Toilful «u linden Hind. Wu opfotn Ihin 
dcs! alb in und ausser eeinon Paguden, dasa nioht etna dio UVulol nidi 
zu une nuhon moditen und uua boaitxcu. Dam it or nun eJlu Avten 
Toul'ol von hum abltulti und von ihrur Mnehfc uuu liortduitr.o, ti'ioh nUos 
liu.-.o ubwoncfo, ^Tingon wir ilini ullovlui Opfor und \ r ». i* •»»• * * ■ aln U"ike, 
debv.uii,, , HiUiue, Woiu, gekoobU-n Hi i j und dt-iglou luui K«**und Trink. 
wnureu mohr. Nui ttuadiesem Orunde pflegen wir ihinOploi /.i biitigou. 
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and say to him: “ 0 Lord of ghosts, who is always pleased, 
who is filled with kindness towards all creatures, protect, 

protect, 0 long armed; to Thee, 0 Sasta, be salutation and 
salutation .” 291 

He is generally requested to grant wealth, to bestow sons, 
to destroy enemies, to avert drought, to secure the favour of 
women, to destroy the evil effects or omens caused by 
lizards, and similar boons, 292 

Under his special charge are the boundaries, forests, 
tanks and rivers. In his duties and outward appearance 
he has much resemblance to, nay is really identical 

Bhutan.itha sadananda flarvabhutadayapara 
rakya raksa maliabaho Bustr* 1 tubhyam namo namah. 

Aiyanar ia thus specially revered as the god of hunting, and bears in 
Kurg the name of Bcte Ayyappa, Lord-father of hunting} as Hill-god ho 
is called Male Dev t. See Kittel loco citato , p. 108. 

- 1 - Iheso wishes are expressed in tho following prayers or mantras : “ Om 
namo bhagavato hariharaputraya pntralabhayn, satranasaya (gaulidosa- 
vinasiiyu) madagujavahanaya mahaSasuya namah.” 

Another mantra runs us follows: “Asya srlmaha^Btamuutraaya Rudra 
l*?Ub Aniiflup chaudah, MaliilhastLi devatu. . . . 

Mama sarvabhislasiddliavo viniyogah Sad a ii gam, Hariharaputrjya 

- arl hal > id. i ya pun 

Bikhayai va*at, Barvasti/mohuuiiya kavacaya hum, mada&ajaturahgavd- 
h.tuSya notratrayaya vausnt, mahriKastuya hum phat sv&hfi astraya phat.” 

The meaning of this prayer i« % "(if t h i :i mania of the great Sasta Rudnt 
is the l‘n, Anu. r tup the metre, Mahh^Ista tLe do vat a.. . . 

- Appli.Mi.iou for^ pc. curing all my wishes. Allocation in the six limb 
VVith DijriUarapi'trnya “ namah ” to tho heart, with arthalabh&ga putra- 
lciH.ru,, • sval.fi ’• to th. ; head, with ioi,u,.«taya “ va.mt ” to the hair-tuft, 
with taeirntrimdhuHnjn “ Iiqi.i ” by laying the hau ls across, with . lada^n- 
jat rrangavahanayu ‘‘vauflu! “ to the thre-o oyos, with maha4asto •« hum 
phat avail ii ” with clapping the hands.” 

Baoh mantra in divided into six portiomi, naoh of which is ns u rulo 
located in a different limb of the body, rarely in some parts of tl J0 
luindi' thr.no locutions nro respective ly . filled nuganyusa and karanyas. 
tin y itr^ l.-mM, ».• <ui, baled tiff, laying hands on th*« upper in him tlu'im 
atul bund-chipping. The flume mantra runs in its » bbreviaiod form m. 
fr/HovvH * “Om aim h. m hui.hi klim m>... hum 1mm Iclim harihunpntray® 
ar'hith bhfyvu put .Id.aya ih-ni-f. mv.i alu » umI. irnul.am, v . ( mndnyrijatu- 
ranga valiantly a muhtUuHiayft liiunal? " 
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with, Khandoba and the Brahmabhflta,- 90 who like him on 
horseback pursue the demons sword in hand and do mani¬ 
fold good to men. As protector of fields, or Ksetrapala, 
Bhairava is mistaken for him,because, in spite of being occa¬ 
sionally styled Ksetrapala, Bhairavais protection is in reality 
only confined to the temples and their property. O 11 the 
other hand, if we admit that Siva and Aiyanar are identical, 
there is no difficulty in extending this identity to the avata.- 
ras ol Siva, t.e., to Virahhadra and Bhairava , 20 4 who are often 
identified with Aiyanar. Virabliadra 2 is styled Sasta as 


20 * See cilovc, pp. 157, 298, No. 10, 301. Dr. NVilholm Germann lias in the 
edition of pp. 155, 156, already alluded to a connexion between 

Khandoba and Aiyanar. 

404 This mnntra is addressed to Aiyanar as Bhairava, who is called 
ksetrapala and instead of Hariharaputra £ivn!:*&avanandaim : k: Ksetrapd- 
lamantrah. Om mvniah ksetrapalosya ipaduddharakusya sivakosavunan- 
dunasya parain< varariipasyu nilameghasya mahabhairavusya tribulmjanm- 
rnkadharaya bauk 1 1 acakradharaya k:\palanmlasikapdlndkariya sakini- 
dakinibhutapretapisacapfti’ayanti-aparamantl'aksusagaLidharvasvapac.Ira. 
krfiragrahat \ takeya karkolnkakewavandrikabhaya kumarnmustakhat viiii- 
gadlmrnsya mama H'lrvusatrusamharair.uya hr.\m hrim brunt hrnim hraum, 
hram pi hum phat sviilii.” 

The follow iiig stanza is addressed to Kalabhttirava . 

KapSlamalikakuntam jvalatpavakaldcanam 
kapaladharam atyngram kalaye Kalabhairavatn. 

Eight forms of Bhairava are mentioned, viz., asitunga*, eaudracudu- 
nr nidra-, kdla-, kapdla- or tamraeuda , krodba-, muha-, ruru*, samharu. 
bhairava. 

In his eighth form us Krodhabbairaca ho became the ksetrapala 
Aiyanar : 

Krodh&iAurna vai haltih ksetramini raksako’blmvat 
murtayo’siau ea iusyapi 1 setiaprilasyt dhmtalal.t 

av5 The wtai* .as referring t.<» Aivauar or rulata in his Sail viliu. ru jumi nnd 
t imasacondit ion are ae follows. In tho Sffttvikn condition lio in called 
Vmd.hadra; 

F .'domkumm dnvunnilftni jif nnpiihuhulum vurniJm i Void htiiinnii 
Eliutl- imm vyoiimki khiu gli^idgiiu.iiaina'liiio hi " ' • 1 if; •ilnml h mi 

Kunkiiruin hit I luii.dttHi liutut alnu m ynin> 1 1 in ,l ’ 111 

Bha.y,. ,,, vujrfcd4ln tnim r , ni n t ,t»udpui«n«i ...nttb«»daiti . lib 



^ 5 #ssessing the quality of goodness or of sattva, while Bhai- 
rava is distinctly designated as the son of Siva and Visnu. 
When identified with Virabhadra and Bhairava, Aiyanar 
appears in his dark or angry nature, corresponding to the 
dark element in Siva’s character. Aiyanar occupies his 
piopei position as Ksetrapala, in so far as the Gi’amadevata 
is also a Ksetradevata. It was natural for the Brahmanie 
priesthood, in its own interests, to destroy the inlluence 
the ancient non-Aryan gods still exercised over the masses, 
and the best metms to effect this purpose was to heap 
disgrace on those deities, and to vilify them in the eyes 
of the faithful. W ith this object iu view, they invented a 
disgusting account of the incestuous origin of Aiyanar. 

There lived once iu ancient times a demon Bhasmasura, 
who by his fervent penance had gained the favor of Isvara 
and obtained from him the boon that whatever he might 
touch with his hand should be turned to ashes. On receiving 
this power, the demon tried to test it on Siva himself, 
who running away hid himself in a dower which was 
growing in a tank, and thence prayed to Visnu to rescue 
him. On this Visnu appeared before Bhasmasura in the form 
of Mohini,. a beautiful, enticing woman, and inflamed his 
mind to such a degree, that in his passion he lost all control 
over his senses. At last the virgin consented to submit to 
him, if the giant would previously bathe himself iu the water 
of the neighbouring pond and then clcau and rub oil with 
his hand on his head. Bhasmasura in his infatuation did 
so, and was reduced to ashes as soon as his hand touched 

2. Santam suradaoamlrafcbjiu^ndltttvalam candrabbirainanauam 
candrarl.dpalakantakiipdaludharam uamlnivudtitaiiiBukam 
vlnapiiBfcakain uksasntravalnyuni vvftkhruimmudpim karair 
bibhiapam kalayo sad a bidi mail is. at run snvaksidcihaye. 

3. T^jbnm ml alamadhy again trinity an am di vyftmbaralauk tuim 

dnvam pn?pai5arek#Qkarmukalasanmanikyapiitrabhayiin 

bibluv.uum karajmiikajiur mudugujitskuiidbadbirudbatn malia- 
tiastaram fiaranam bbajami varadum traii-'kyaBannndhaiiam. 
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is head. Immediately afterwards Siva became acquainted 
with the destruction of his pursuer, left his liidiug place in 
the flower, and requested Visnu, who told him what had 
happened, to assume again the body of Moliinl. Visiiu did 
so, and found himself a prey to the uncontrollable passion of 
Si y ,i. 1 he result of this incestuous connexion between Hari 

and Kara, was, so say the Brahmans, Aiyan&r, who is 
therefore also called the son of Hari and Hara, or Harihara- 
putra. The pedantic Paydifcs of the Tamil country go so 
far as to contend that the real name of Aiyanar was Kai- 
yanar, he having been born in - he had, or hand of Visnu. 

The image of Aiyanar is generally found at the junction of 
two roads, as according to popular belief lie wants to learn 
from way-farers about the peculiar position in which lie 
stands in regard to his mother; for Visnu being a male 
deity cannot be called his mother, nor can Parvati be his 
mother, as she did not give him birth. 


The name Harihara occurs frequently in the modern 
dynasty of the Vijayanagara kings, who attempted to unite 
to a certain extent Vaisnavism with Saivism, but this circum¬ 
stance is in no way connected with the subject of this 
enquiry. Tho existence of Aiyanar is an intrinsic portion 
of the ancient Gnnda-Dravidian belief, and long antece¬ 
dent to the Brahmanic story of his alleged origin. Though 
the names of Aiyanar and Sasta do not occur in all 
parts of India he is, as Lord of the Ghosts, revered by the 
non-Aryan aborigines under one designation or another nil 


over the country, in the northern portion of the Madras 
1 residency, especially among the Telugu people, his wor¬ 
ship appears to be merged into that of Venkittesu, whose 
name indicates a connexion with the Vefikn or Venkata 
tribe, and which must- not be explained, us proposed by 
collie Paijdits, to signify ri it fai'ir/ati, he purifies sin. 

I | * l0r ® hardly a village in the south of Southern India 
w neh does not possess one temple dedicated to Aiyanar 
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osfc of these shrines are of small dimensions and stand in 
a lonely place to the west of the village surrounded by lofty 
trees. The prettiest spots are generally chosen for the sites 
of such shrines among shady trees near a flowing brook. 
In woods and forests a stone alone indicates at times the 
abode of Aiyanar, and from such stones sounds are said to 
arise and to scare the neighbourhood. Clay figures—of large 
and small size—representing horses, elephants, buffaloes, 
dogs and other animals or objects are arranged in rows 
under the shade of trees, representing the gifts of pious 
devotees, who when they or their families were ill or in dis¬ 
tressed circumstances, vowed to dedicate such offerings to 
Aiyanar. The promises made to him are various and occa¬ 
sionally rather peculiar. 


In times of drought the villagers assemble and raise a 
subscription for a service in honour of Aiyanar. Kice is 
collected from every house, and on a Wednesday orders are 
issued to the potters to make life-size horses, occasionally also 
horses with riders on their back, or life-size armed soldiers. 
When the potter has prepared all these figures, the vil¬ 
lagers go iu procession with drums beating to the house of 
the potter, and carry those figures to the temple of Aiyanar, 
which is generally two miles distant. from the village, near 
the boundary stone. A richly decorated and well-attired 
matron carries in front of the procession a vessel full of 
sweet toddy on her head. This procession is called in 
Tamil Puri and the vess 1 Madukhuda/u . The 

Pojaris are generally potters. Offerings of food, fruits, &c., 
are then made, and the worshippers take their midday 
meals, irrespective of caste. The people have great con¬ 
fidence that Aiyanar will be gracious, and grant them their 
wish, which also often happens. 


In its of tho country, ivlu.'.i a ohM is stri 

with a dangerous disease, the parents make a row, to carry 
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it in procession round the village suspended from a liook 
which is fixed in his back. This hook is called in Kanarese 
Sidi, and Aiyanar goes in consequence by the name of 
Sidiviran. 

At the gates of these temples stand two gigantic guar¬ 
dians, Munnadiyar, of formidable and hideous shape: they 
wear crowns on their heads and carry stout sticks in their 
hands. They resemble devils in their appearance, and have 
lion-fangs projecting from their mouths* The front portion 
of the temple is occupied by the seven mothers, who are also 
worshipped. 2 0 '* Two images of Vighnesvara generally stand 
inside, one on each side of the door. In the inner hall sits 
Aiyanar between his two wives, Purnh and Puskala , in 
Tamil called Puranai and Pnfkalai, 2 0 7 and round them sta d 
in the corridor the seven virgins or Kannimar, who are 
occasionally worshipped, especially on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, when the crops on dry lands are suffering from 
blight. 208 In another building at the side of the temple 
in a sort of vault are kept the wooden images of horses, 
elephants, birds, demons and other creatures on which 
Aiyanar and his wives are carried about in procession on 
festival days. 

When not riding, Aiyanar is generally represented in a 
sitting posture as a red-skinned man. On his head he 
wears a crown ; on his forehead are painted tho three white 
lines of the Vibhoti ; in his tuft-like locks hang strings of 

Ziegenbalg gives on p. 150 their names as Trikoraluri, MayakorMuri. 
Raktacamuada, Vanacurini (is Uteri), BhagavaH, Balaaukti, and Bhuva- 
naiakti. 

- J 7 In this mantra occur the names of the two wires of Aijaniir: hk >- 
uac:itvariihsadnk$aro mantrap. PnrnttpujkalimWoametaSrJhttrihai'aput- 
r5ya namah. 

So© p. 100, Note 100. The villagers join on saoh occasions in h 
B icnio Sumfiiodluinaij anoint the Kannimar, o woman po.-He^ed - n 

jegiun i.» rhxuco, and animals tire sacrificed. 
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pearls, which adorn also his ears and his neck ; and on his 
chest he wears a sort of decoration. Ornaments also cover 
his arms, hands, feet and even his waist. As an emblem 
of his royal dignity he carries a sceptre in his hand. A 
girdle, VaJeuppattai, encircles his waist and his left leg; 
flowers hang from his shoulders; the upper part of his 
body is naked ; while a gay-coloured garment surrounds his 
lower extremities. 

Two or three times a day are sacrifices presented to 
Aiyanar. These take the form either of libations, or of offer¬ 
ings of food, or of burnt sacrifices, and are accompanied 
by special prayers and ceremonies. Gifts consisting of 
spirituous liquor, or of animals, such as pigs, goats, cocks 
and other creatures, aro also presented to Aiyanar, such 
animals being beheaded on the altar outside his temple. 
-These bloody and spirituous offerings are made by Siidra 
priests or Pandfirams without the participation of Brahmans 
who, however, perform the bloodless and purer ritual. In 
fact, as previously mentioned, two sides, a bright and a dark 
one, are distinguishable in the worship of Aiyanar. 

Besides these daily services a special festival in honor 
of Aiyanar is held once a year in every village. This feast. 


which has no fixed date, falls mostly either after the first or 


mu cusuuui^ year. 



ven to nine days. The 
anur and his two wives 
i mug and in the evenino*. 


Aiyanar is known by various nninr s sue. 


as the warrior of 
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a sacred crown, Tirumudisevakar; the good warrior, NaU 
lasevakar; the god who lives outside the village, Purattavan ; 
the beautiful sea-coloured, Pu it had ah: a n n an; the Lord, 
Rattan; the husband of Puranai, P uranaikelvan ; the hus¬ 
band of Putkalai, P uikalaimanalan ; the ascetic. Yogi; the 
stainless, Orumasattan; one who has a fierce weapon, 
Candayudhan; the venerable, Ariijan ; the protector of 
virtue, Aratlaikkdppon ; the rider on a white elephant, 
Ve lla) y an a i y il rt i; the youth, Kumar an; the father (master), 
Aiyan; the son of Hariliara, Harihuraputtiran ; he who has 
a fowl in his fiag, Kolikhodiyun ; etc. 299 

The two wives of Aiyanar, Puranai and Putkalai , have 
yellow complexions. They wear crowns on their heads, 
in one hand they hold a flower, while the other hangs 
down empty. Besides this they have the usual ornaments. 
Puranai wears on her forehead the black Kasturi-m ark, 
while Putkalai is distinguished by the Vibhuti, the three 
holy white streaks ( Tiruni.ru in Tamil). They sit on one 
leg, POranai on the left, and Putkalai on the right side of 
her husband, in whose duties and honors they participate. 

With these remarks I finish this brief discussion on the 
position of the Gramadevatas and Aiyanar, a subject which 
is important enough to attract more attention than it has 
done hitherto, for these divinities represent the national 
deities of the non-Aryan population. Their worship has 
indeed been preserved, but it has been altered considerably 
owing to foreign influence, though not for the better. 

On Bhutas , or Fiends, Ghosts, and Demis, 

Demoniac beings or Bhutan, —be they Piends, Ghosts or 
Devils, whether created as such from the beginning or at 
a subsequent period, and whether or not the restless spirits 

. 0111 pare &icgt*ibv 1 :U P 1 
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deceased,—frighten the minds and threaten the lives 
of mortals in this World. They exercise their baneful influ¬ 


ence not only over rude barbarians, or credulous masses, 
but also over individuals otherwise sensible. Their exist¬ 
ence is generally asserted, and their power supported by 
the wiles of subtle priestcraft. The various religious 
beliefs and philosophical systems, though agreeing on some 
vague points, have all their special dogmas or character¬ 
istic opinions on matters spiritual and demoniac. There are 
men who believe that they are in possession of the key which 
opens the door to the mysteries beyond human ken, but it is 


useless to systematize topics which appertain to speculation, 
and in which imagination occupies the place of reality. 


The inventive genius of the Hindus has peopled the 
world with variously formed and differently endowed crea¬ 
tures, who derive their origin from divine sources. In the 
Atnarakosa, the well-known Sanskrit vocabulary, are enu¬ 
merated as such the Vidyadharas, Apsarases, Yaksas, 
Raksases, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Pisacns, Guhyakas, Sid- 
dhas and Bhatas. 3 0 0 Excepting the Raksases, Pisacas and 
Phut as, an inclination towards good is found prevailing in 
all of these, but in some Bhutas there is an ccjual dis¬ 
position towards good as towards evil, while the majority 
of Rakfiases arc decidedly bad. 


ol) Set Avmrakb&ciy i, I, 1,0: 

YidyadlnuV i-.urd*Vaksu-Kukad-Uuiul! , i va-Kin tun a I. 
Piduco Gukyukub Kiddho Bhutd’uii dovuyona) all 
Compare also Vainiym/tt, Yul: Tulyudliyi., 1 ;>. 

J. Spar6ttmmd36tvnpeftraHUH samadusen ratCniadal.i 
BvarvesyilAeut ha kbiiafyd xukuo’t ha Hurrumyuimh ; 

2. Gundharvu guuigandhai vau tiiddkus *yri8 fiunaknduyali, 
hhutaputiTm tu bhutuui bhututcu sivapartivagah ; 

3. KitmuruB ayul; kirnpnri^ti mayav6'Mvumukliu*ca to 
guhyaka niunicaruyas tuthu d?\ajan&8 sutuh • 

•1 VldyridLaru« tu dyuoari); khftxmiH Rutyavauvannli 
)>i60.can uyat kapiaJyo’Dfjur danrarca pijidakuh ; 

5. Devayonaya etc syut; ,-vai vtIyad u? sarakpasa^. 
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1 liave adopted tlio Sanskrit term Bhiita (being), as an 
expression that applies to all the different beings discussed 
in this chapter, as this term is indeed applicable to 
all, though it is in certain districts of Southern India only 
used in relation to a particular species of demons. For the 
sake of classification, I propose to divide these BhQtas into 
three groups. Those who compose the first group, I call 
Fiends. They are endowed with superhuman powers, and 
possess material bodies of various kinds, which they can 
change as they list, aud which are subject to destruc¬ 
tion. As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, but a disposition towards evil preponderates in their 
character, as the examples of Havana and Hiranyakasipu, 
and the exceptions of Vibhlsana and Prahlada sufficiently 
prove. The so-called Asuras, Dan a v as, Daityas and 
Kaksiisas belong to this group. All those are personations 
either of the hostile powers of nature, or of mighty 
human foes, both which have been eventually converted 
into superhuman beings* 

The second group consists of the Ghosts of those who 
once moved as living creatures in this world, but who, after 
having departed their muudaue life, roam restlessly about, 
until they are united with the Supremo Spirit, and obtain 
Final Beatitude by complete absorption into it. 


The third group consists of the Devils or Demons, who 
persecute, seduce and destroy mankind, Those Demons 
are often divided into two classes, consisting of ruling aud 
ministering spirits, who are specially known as Piiricas and 
BliQtas. 

The main object of this inquiry is to ascertain, if possible, 
the ethnological origin of these groups, and of the several 
members which constitute them. When this object has 
b‘ mi achieved, and the difference between Aryan and non- 
Ai\an demonology Jut: been successfully defined, the later 
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development of both can be more easily understood, and 
the modifications, which the beliefs of both races under¬ 
went, can be traced with greater exactness. It is not pos¬ 
sible, however, at this stage of our knowledge to arrive at a 
final decision on this subject, and all that can meanwhile be 
achieved is, to collect as much evidence as possible and to 
arrange the material in a lucid and at the same time accu¬ 
rate manner. 

A. About Fiends. 

Man-eating ogres and ogresses, formidable giants, treach¬ 
erous gnomes, mischievous sprites, wicked elves et hoc 
ovine genus , who delight in teasing and destroying men, are 
called fiends. In Sanskrit literature they appear especially 
as Danavas, JDaityas, Ibiksasas and Asuras. To this class 
may be added the evil sorcerers and wizards, known in 
the Veda as Yutus , Ydtudhanas and Ydtiulhanis, with 
whom may be coupled the vile Kimidins. 001 As I have 
already observed, some substantial basis, supplied by 
natural phenomena or events, underlies the assumption of 
the existence of these beings. In the ltgveda we encounter 
them as Danavas, or sons of Danu and Kasyapa ; as Daityas 
or sons of Diti and Kasyapa,in contrast to the divine Adityas, 
the sons of Diti’s sister Aditi and of Ka : yapa ; as Asuras and 
as Dasas Dasyus, the human foes of the Aryan invaders. 

The principal of Die Danavas, of whom there are seven, 
is Vrtra, who is called the ancestor of the dragons, pratlui - 
majd ahinaw. He opposes suffering mankind, and is feared 
by all the gods, whom lie openly defies. He keeps back 
and steals the heavenly waters, i.c., he prevents them from 
coming down as rain, and for this offence Indra destroys 
him with Lis thunderbolt. 0 " 0 “ Vahc, cave (in which the 

C impure if,jrvdn t 1, 35, 10* VIM, 5, etc , uucl VII, 104,2; X, 87, 24. 
•- Itgrcfi", l f 32 3, I, V j lb lb 1*> X, 120, 0. 
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ram-cows are confined), is the name o£ another demon, 
who is in later works called the brother of Vrfcra. 803 


Besides those are mentioned in the Rgveda the Danava 
Aurnavabha, the handless Kunarci who was crushed by 
Indra; Kuyava who causes bad harvests and whose two 
young wives (j/osl) bathe in milk and ought to be drowned; 
the blaspheming Kuyavak; the demon Janltha whom Agni 
killed; hauhina who ascended into heaven and whom Indra 
toio into pieces; Rudhikra who was likewise destroyed 
by Indra; Vislsipra who was vanquished by Maim and 
others. ’ 1 0 4 


Anarmni, Namuci , Pipru , Snmbaru , Sfbinda, Susna , and 
the Dftsa Vr?asipra, who practised the magic arts and was 
slain by Indra, are probably prototypes of non-Aryan 
foes. 805 

A female fiend Amy 7 is also frequently mentioned in the 
Veda. She is described as ugly, one-eyed and hipped. 
She kills the foetus in the worub and hates Indra. 300 

It is needless to remark that the Atharvanaveda contains 
much fuller information about these fiends, and tho means 
of rendering harmless their diabolical machinations by the 
use of efficacious charms and mantras. Demons insidiously 
try to inflict injury (druh). or hurt (ml-stas). Drnh, when 
personified, moves in darkness, gets hold of the villain, hates 
hidra, and finds its slayer in Brlmspati, who preserves 
truth and the sacrifice. 3 07 Rnksas is connected with nil 
~*1 ii bia * an<1 ob jectionable; it is impure, pernicious 

JOS Sue above, ji 15, Note 11 . 

See ffjtw.f'a, II, II. IS; VIII, 82, SIB, 60, 2; 111,30, S ; 1, 103, H; f, 
'04. 3 i I, 171, 7; T, 103, 8, 101,3: VII, 1.7: II, 12. 13 ; II. 1 1. 3 ; oid’v ' 

'13, ft. 

306 ^oe Ryvtda, VIII, 82, 2 ; IT, 1 I, 5,. 1,51,5; VII, 00, fl: T, 33, J2- 
*• 10.1, 8; nti.l Vli, 09 , f.. 

So ° Ryveda, X, 155. 

S, *‘° I, 133, 1 J IT, 30, 0; nr. 31, 10: IV. 2-« 7. ofC. Com. 

c 7 (7 y on Liidu itr, HI, pp. 333, 339 






and base. 308 Both engender mischief, and gods as well 
as men must light against drah and rahsas in order to de¬ 
stroy them . Asuras and Raksasas are eventually regarded as 
beings who particularly practise druli and rales as, and whose 
nature is so undefined, that no difference is made between 
them and men. Indeed just as the character of human 
beings varies, so also does theirs vary, and they are, accord¬ 
ing to their pleasure, hostile or friendly, malevolent or 
benevolent. Occupying a position midway between gods 
and men, the fiends possess like both of them bodies ade¬ 
quate to their condition, bodies which partake of the 
ethereal elements of the deities and of the earthly elements 
of human beings. Among themselves the fiends differ in 
size and shape, some of them possessing the power to 
assume whatever form they desire. Like gods and men 
they share in the three qualities, and like men they are 
also subject to the laws of transmigration. 

lhe term Asnra y fro Vfrctsu, life (root as , to live), applies in 
tho Rgveda principally to Varuna, Indra, Agni, but also to 
other gods as Ptisan, Rndra, Savitr, Soma and the 
Maruts. In tho tenth Mandala it is, however, already 
used in the sense of impious demon, and as such, e.g ap¬ 
plied to Pipru. • 1 " When the Vedic gods were in course of 
time thoroughly displaced, a fixed distinction was made bc- 
tweeii Gods and Asuras, and a separate creation assigned to 
both, the Gods being created by the mouth, and the Asuras 
by the lower breath of Prajapati.' 1 » The Yispupurana re¬ 
lates that Brahman created the Asuras while ho was pervad¬ 
ed with darkness, and that they, his firstborn, proceeded 
from his thigh. When the darkness which developed into 


See R'jvetla, J, 32. 5 ; VI. 16, 29, etc. 
* ou Comparo nbuve t p, 275. 

“ ’ Cknn pa to /»*./ v* da , X, 3.38, 3. 

See ]>. JS8i. 
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night had deserted him, he became pleased, and from his 
mouth issued the Gods, endowed with goodness. In con¬ 
sequence of these facts, the A suras prevail at night and 
the Gods during daytime. 3 12 In the account of the crea¬ 
tion contained in the Manavadharmasastra, the Asuras sink 
to a lower depth, for they were created by seven Manus, 
the offspring of the ten Prajtipatis, together with the 
Yaks as, Kaksases, Pisacas, Gandharvas, Apsarases, Nagas, 
Serpents, winged Birds and Pitrs, after the Gods and the 
Mali arsis or great sages. 3 1 3 

The Asuras, Danavas and Daily as are engaged in con¬ 
tinual light with the Devas, and their repeated attempts to 
thrust the Gods from their thrones, resemble the efforts 
which the Titans made to defeat the Olympians. 314 The 
Gods, however, did not always employ fair means to ensure 
victory, but had recourse to mean tricks. At the churning 
of the ocean, the Devas required the assistance of the Dai- 
tyas, and in order to obtain it, promised them an equal share 
of the Nectar or Amrta which would be produced from the 
agitated sea. The serpent Vftsuki was wound like a cord 
round the mountain Mandara, the Gods headed by Kxsna 
being stationed at t he tail, the Dait vas and Danavas at the 


nla See Vi?nupur.’imi, I, 5, 28—32 : 

29. Ynktatmanas tnmomutrn ndriktabhdt prajapateh. 
sisrksor jagliauat pfirvam asnra jajfiire tat all. 

30. SisrkHin* anyndehusthnh prifcim upa tains surah 
nattvodriktuh samudbkuta mukhatd brahmond dvija. 

32. Tjuktii eiipi tunas tdna sattvaprayam aMtnd dinnm 
tato hi balino ratravasurn devnTii diva. 

313 Seo Manavadharmaiatrlra , T, 37: 

Yaksarak^al.ipiHticiinjBea gandharviipsttrasd’ suriin 
nit win sarpiin supnrhamsua pitrndm oil pvtling K IU,,UI ' 
In th-' AninrakoSa, I. I, l. 7, the Asuras are styled: 

Asunv Daitya DaitT v a-T)nnujeiKhari-TVma’. il.i 
6ukrasisvii Ditieutuh Pilrvudevah SurudvjVah ; 
and in the }'>njayunti, Y:t!:sad> adhyftya, p. IS. lines l!) : 
Aaura D.inava Daityii Daiteyd Ddva^uruviih, 
PurvudOva' Sukiasi$va Rasiigeha Havidvifa!.» 
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The latter in consequence were stifled by the fiery 
fumes emitted from the mouth of the serpent, while the Gods 
were refreshed by the pleasant showers descending* from 
the clouds. When Dhanvantari appeared with the Amrta 
cup in his hands, the Daityas tried to snatch it from him, but 
Visnu assuming the shape of a beautiful woman, fascinated 
them and secured the Amrta for the Gods. They drank it, and 
through this invigorating draught they were enabled to 
resist the onslaught of the enraged Daityas and to hurl 
them to Patalav’ 1 5 As the Daityas had refused the Sura 
or Varutu, ?.<?., the goddess of wine, while the Gods had 
accepted her, the latter, so goes this version, were styled 
Suras , and the former Asuras. 


I he number of the Asuras is continually increasing, 
and the stories about them become more complicated and 
wonderful in course of time. It is indeed not difficult to 
perceivetliat a foreign (dement, a love of marvels and terrors, 
has joined the Aryan stock, and that these miraculous 
legends are the product of combined Aryan and non-Aryan 
conceptions. Jhe simple stories of the Vedic period have 
gi\en pluce t<> elaborate descriptions, manifesting the 
change which has come over the religions and ethnological 
constitution of the population. As a plain example of this 
fact, f quote only the remarkable accounts about Asuras, 
which are contained in the Asurakanda, of the Si vara ha sya- 
khanda, a portion of the Sankara^amlnta of the Skanda- 
piuana. One such story will, I believe, suffice to prove 
this assertion. 


The Maharsi Kasyapa became through his wife Ditq the 
father of sixty-four crores of Daityas, the natural enemies 
of the Gods or Adityas, the sons of Kajyapa and Aditi 
Asurnidra v.as the chief of these Daityas, who married 

Sco Vi*nnp' > rnn<t, X, 9, 80—109 
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Mangalakesi. Their daughter Surasa was educated by 
Sukracdrya , the instructor of the Daityas. As she proved 
herself a very apt pupil and became thoroughly versed 
in all the arts and sciences which he taught, he con¬ 
ferred on her, as an honour, the name Maya and resolved 
to make use of her to further his designs which aimed at 
the restoration of the waning power of the Asuras. In 
ordm* to gain this object, lie induced Maya to approach 
Kasyapa and to obtain from him offspring, able to light and 
subdue the Grods. AVon over to his plans she repaired to 
the banks of the Ganges, where by her incantations she 
created a most beautiful pleasure garden near the place 
where Kasyapa was undergoing his penance, and as soon as 
he opened his eyes, lie beheld her and fell in love with her. 
But she did not intend to yield so easily to Kasyapa. 
Therefore, after informing him that she did not want to be 
disturbed, as she had come hither from Mount Meru for the 
sake of her penance, she disappeared so suddenly, that 
Kasyapa in his excitement fell into a swoon. Maya at last 
consented to remain with Kasyapa, if he would agree to 
assume whatever form she pleased. This he did, and tiura- 
padm&sura was the result of her first connection in the first 
Ydma, besides 30,000 Daityas who wore produced from her 
perspiration. The child of the second was JSi hi h a v a ktra , o v 
Tdralca , who had 1,000 faces and 2,000 arms, and was born 
when both had assumed the shape of lions. Together with 
Simhavalrtramra appeared 40,000 Daityas. The third time, 
both becoming elephants, Gajamukha was born with 
another 40,000 Daityas, and at last in sheep form was born 
the female Demon Aj&mnkhi. After changing thoir forms 
for some time longer into tigers, cows ; pigs, etc., v ml produc¬ 
ing various other Asuras and two hundred thousand 1 kiit\ as, 
they re-tts-iuned again their original shape. W hen Sfirapad- 
masur a consulted Kasyapa as to what he should do, the father 
4 the (»o<lb advised him to obtain through severe penance 
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the favor of Sambliu. At the suggestion of his mother he 
performed Virayaga with his brothers at Yatadvlpa, in order 
to acquire wealth and power; while she also imparted to' 
them all that she had learnt from Sukracarya. They then 
. made a sacrifice which lasted for 10,000 years, on a piece of 
ground measuring 10,000 yojanas. Surapadma sacrificed at 
the chief pit which extended over 1,000 yojanas, while Siiii- 
havaktra offered oblations at the 108 surrounding pits ; but 
this sacrifice was not graciously accepted by the deity, until 
Surapadma cut his own body into pieces and threw them 

into the fire. Surapadma then conquered the whole world, 

/ 

all the gods included, except Siva. Not content with his 
victory, he maltreated the gods in such a shameful manner 
that they could no longer bear the indignities heaped upon 
them, and applied to Siva tor redress. 310 

As Maliesvara thought that the Gods had been sufficiently 
punished for tlicir previous misbehaviour, because SQrapad- 
inasura had with Siva's consent subjected and tormented 
them for a hundred and eight yugas, he permitted his son 
Sapmukha or Subralnnanya to take the field against the 
As urns. The cause of Siva’s grudge against the Gods was 

#in The creation of tbo nine Kanyjis from tho nine gems of Parvati*# 
anklet is connected with I his incident For when the Gods rushed in do- 
iflair into Siva : f< ora hi was seated there with Parvutjf, and -.vh..-n. soi red 
»ho got up in ha*tr , nine gema fell out from her anklet. On looking at 
them, Siva fl^w that they re Hooted her own image, and (his bo fascinated 
him that lie caused the goins to approach him, which they did in tho form 
o! beautiful ladies, 'll' procw ding, however, aroused the jealousy of 

Purvati, who invoked a ciu-hc on thorn tlmt they ..hmild roniain <jarhh m i, 
i.o., pregnant, without bringing forth children. In their agitation brought 
on by this curse, the uitiG JCanyfiH produced through their perspir.iUou 
Innumerable Grahas. At laflt Purvuti took pity on their miserable con¬ 
dition, removed tho curse, and they were delivered of pine heroes. Tho 
name- of the ; -:e nine Kanyiifl and their niuo sons wore respectively: 1, 
Katnavalli and Virahalui, JL Tarulavtilli and \ nakegarin, 3. Pausivalli 
and Viramuhi'iidra, 1. GdmedhavaUi and V i ram Mlmi vara, 5. Vahjiiryiivulli 
and Virapurundaru b. Vajrnvalb’ imd \ irarnksasa, Marakutavalll and 
Y mmarU’.mln. 8. Pn* • ’hivuP: :md V i» iiniuku, li. Ndavalh and Viradkiru. 
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that they all had attended the sacrifice of Daksa, to which 
he had not been invited, and he revenged himself on the 
Gods, by creating for their subjugation these numberless 
Asuras and Daityas. The boon which Surapadmftsura had 
obtained was, that he should not be conquered by any exist¬ 
ing creature or god, nay not even by Siva himself, or, as he 
is called, by the five-faced or Paucamuhha . As Siva could not 
break his promise, he created Subralimanya or Sunmulcha, 
the six-faced, and thus accomplished the destruction of 
the Asuras without breaking his word to Siniliamu- 
khasura. At the request of Siva, Brahman created as many 
Bhdtas as could bo accommodated within 1,000 yOjanas. 
With these myriads of troops, who were joined by the 
330 millions of Gods and 100,000 heroes, Subralimanya 
was able to destroy the Asuras. To give an idea of the 
number of warriors who followed Subrahma^ya, it is said 
that the seven seas were dried up by their marching and 
that the sun and the moon were covered with dust. 317 
The campaign ol Subralimanya put a final stop to the 
power of the Daityas- 


Together with the Asuras are generally mentioned the 
liaksasas. They are described as cruel, deceitful, men- 
eating ogres, who roam about at nights and use witchcraft 
to deceive their opponents and to obtain their object. 3 1 s 


a 17 It is said that the Goil of the seas complained to Subrabnuinva about 
this hardship, but tho manner in which tin* latter redressed this \u U 
founded charge does not hour repealing. 

11 * See Ainuiiikd&ai 1, I, 1. 55, 5b: 

55. Hakstisab kuui.upftlj kruvyiit kruvyado'srapa usaruh 
ratrincuro ratric aab knrburo niko^aimajab 
5(5. Yjitudhanah iuuiyajai:o nairrto yaturakfa-a ; 
and Vft ; }ay'> nti } Lo kapuladh y a ya, p. 12, hi. 40, 41. ■ 

10. At ha rakgurhsi viituni rrik^aaa nlftldlntah 

J illriheaiM i.iLricniah kravyatkruvvudnunirr’ a 

Krtikaseyii yatudhannb puruyuhih pravahikaH 
d! »u : > vidhura raktagridias tiankavu -'iaiab 
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<!l^3Mvana j , son of Visravas and grandson of Brahman, is 
regarded as the chief representative of the iUksasas. He is 
tue powerful foe of Rama, son of Dasaratha, and the 
Ramayana contains a full account of his greatness and 
defeat. He is as much abhorred by the Brahmans, as he is 
esteemed by theii foes, the Jains, and though some Hindus 
declare Ravana to have originally been a Brahman, who 
was for his iniquity cursed so as to be reborn a Raksasa, he 
may with greater probability be regarded as the real repre¬ 
sentative of the original inhabitants of this country. 311 ' 

The \ ay up u ran a regards them as descendants of Raksas, 
son of Kasyapa and Khasa. The meaning of the word Raksas 
which has above been given as hurt, is elsewhere in the Pura- 
nas derived from the word rales, to protect. According to 
the \ isuupurana, the Raksasas, tormented at their creation 
by excruciating hunger, appealed to Brahman to preserve 
them from starvation, 3 *" while the BliRgavatapurana 
contends that the Raksasas deranged by hunger, attacked 
together with the 'i ak$as Brahman who had assumed a 
nightlike body, and that tho Creator cried out to them 
not t o eat., but to protect him. 3 - 1 

The dwelling places of the Dauavas, Daityas, Yaksas, 
Nagasand similar beings are the seven regions of Path I a, or 
lower world, known as Ar da, Vitala, Nitala, Gabhastimat, 



It. M.aivam hh<3 raksyutam < a yair uktam tviksahi* Lit r. 
831 See ]}ha<jucatapura$cii 111,110,18—20: 

IS. Vigat»uijafcniai' ib kttyam nubbyiinamlariistunibinayain 
jafrrbur Yaksaraksumsi nirim ksnfcty Batnudbhavain, 
10. K;»utfr»lMi\,un upuH*'-'n(■' ii’’“ jRgclliHuiabhiiludi-uvul 

u» t r.tiiinain jaksmlbyaiu ityuou.li ksuttnlardituh 
1 v.'i.'i i.tij dim rtitntviu*' * »'• i bn ji»ks*iiu rnksdiq 

abb mb yuk'Hrakftinifli pnijti yiyam balilnlvitha 
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Mahatala, Sutala and Patftla according to the Visnupurana. 
The Fatal a is by no means a doleful abode. The sage Nfirada 
declared after returning from it, that it was far more pleasant 
than tin* heaven of Indra. It is richly adorned with beauti¬ 
ful woods, streams and lakes covered with lotus. The melo¬ 
dious songs of birds resound in the air, mingled with the 
strains of musical instruments, fragrant perfumes pervade 
the air, which is lighted but not heated in the day bv (he rays 
of the sun, while the moon imparts light without coldness 
during the night. The beautiful daughters of the Diina- 
vas and Daityas who reside in splendid palaces, enliven 
these worlds, whose soil is respectively white, black, 
red, yellow, gravelly, stony and golden. 3 - ' If we now take 



The names of these seven worlds aro variously given; sac above 
p. 301, Note 19. 

Compare Visnupurana, 11,5, 1 :— 

1. Vintara esa knthitnb prthivya bhavatd ma^ .; 
saptatis tu sahasriini dvijocehrayd’pi kathyato. 

-• Dasasahaeram ekaikam putalam murrsattama 
Atalam \ italAn caiva Nitalaftcn CJabhustimat, 

3. Mahukhyam Sutalaii eagryuin putiilafioApi suptainam 
Auklah krsnarnnfih pirn 'arkarih sailak uicanah. 

•1. RLumayd yatra Maitroya varaprasadosubliitah 
tOsu Danavadaiti"; aj.ifayah Sntapangha&al.i. 

Nivasanti mahumigajatayasni ninluimuiu' 
svarlokad api ramyaui Pat ilfmiti Naradal.i 

0. Prfiha svargas&dtim madliye P:ii ilrbhyd gato divam 
alihidakariiiah suhlnai man ay 6 vatra suprubhuh 

7. N inabharanabhinsastu Pat dam kena tatsamani 
Daityadnuavukanydbhir itaioftuJon sdbhitr, 

8. PAtale kasya na prilir vimuktasyapi jfiyate 
Divarkarasmayo yatra prabhnm tauvnnti untapam, 

9. SfcKinafeea na aitaya nisi dyotaya kfvalaui 
bhak s v. i bh ojyamaha panam adit niriti bhogibh i li 

10. Yatra ua inayato kulo gatdpi Dunujadibhili 
vun/iui ntulyo raiuyuni miraimi knirml ikm »h 
Pamskdkilainim kipu&cn mnn6jfianyninlmr.»ui fa 
* * P'' :•* ; ' i'i da rarayafii g.-mdh.iill.van .-.m tlr^naum 
Viridvoiuimrdaiiganam mldais tnryaiu cw dvijiv 
'•tunyanyaL’i eddarabhagyabli6gy.ini danavaih. 
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etrospect of this subject, I believe it will bo admitted 
that the Asuras, Rftksasas and other fiendish demons owe 
their existence primarily to the imagination of Aryan minds, 
but that the non-Aryan element of the Indian population 
contributed afterwards considerably to the further devel¬ 
opment and boundless enlargement of the number, 
activity, and power of these fiends. 


B. About Ghosts. 

Under Ghosts I understand here the spirits of the 
departed. There is hardly a human being iu existence, 
who even if he regards this earthly life as ending with 
death and not followed by an here-after, has not at some time 
considered what may become of him, after he has shuffled 
olf his mortal coil. The ancient Aryans of India though 
delighting in the pleasures of sublunar life, could not shut 
their eyes to the stern necessity of leaving it. Birth aud 
death are inseparably connected, and death’s companion 
(' mrti/ubandhu ) is man. As every one must relinquish this life, 
one should leave it as late as possible, after havingenjoved 
it for the longest possible time, i.e., for a period of at least 
one hundred years. The hymns of the Rgveda prefer in 
consequence the breaths of air in this world to the still 
features of death and to the uncertain fate of the next life. 
Death however, cannot be avoided, and the dead must be 
disposed of. In the earliest stages of Aryan society these 
eventualities had been taken into consideration. Both 
burying and burning tl.,. deed ... re g< &eml)y resorted to, 
and a distinction is made between burnt (, lynhlagdlia), 
and unburut (anagniAiujdlia ; see X, lb, 11, L iy 


13. Dnityor.M bbujyamo l-’i'i.alanmm^ncnrAili: 

p it iliiivim adhafi oitstr vi : n<u- yu tiinuifu tmiuh. 

ItoKtclos other JPurSiins boo 0^ t ‘ , i, 67, whone third slnkti 
difforn in l1i<; doHrriptiou of Putaln : 

3. Kuii finklimimi pita Sarknrii wailnkiificanii 
bhiitnayas tatrn claituya vusiyiti ca blmjabgaaiah. 
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or buried Manes. 323 Besides these the Atharvanaveda 
(XVIII, 2, 34) mentions two other Manes, calling them 
paropta and uddhita.^ 2 4 In various hymns of the Rgveda 
we find allusions to these ceremonials, as well as lengthy 
descriptions of the proceedings observed on such occa¬ 
sions. Professor von Roth has in the treatise quoted 
above given with annotations a classical German transla¬ 
tion of the 18th hymn of the 10th Mundala of the. Rgveda, 
which describes most probably the burial of a Ksatriya. 
As it is a very important and significant hymn, I give it in 
the English translation of Mr. R, T. H. Griihth: 3 2 5 


1. “Go honcr, O Death, pursue thy special pathway 

apart from that which gods are wont to travel. 

To thee 1 say it who lmst eyes and hoar* at; touch 
not our offspring, injure notour heroes. 

2. Ab yo have come effacing Mrityu’a footstep, to 

farther times prolonging your existence, 

May ve bo rieli in children and possessions, cleansed, 
purified, and meet for sacrificing. 

3. Divided from the dead are these, the living: now 

is our calling on the gods successful, 

\Ve have come fortli for dancing and for laughter, 
to farther times prolonging our existence. 

4 . Here I erect this rampart fox' the living; let none 

of these, none other, reach this limit. 

May they survive a hundred lengthened autumns, 
und may they bury Death beneuth this mountain. 
0. Ab the days follow days in close succession, as with 
the seasons duly come the seasons, 






s * 8 Sec Jacob Grimm ( r t'bnr das Vcrbrennon (jc> Lsicbcn, Berl. Acad., 
1849; G. Roth Dir J'odte, bestattung in iudisehen AUcrth nn, iu the Zcit- 
schrift dor Deutschen Morgcnl indisrhcn (lcscilschaff, Vol. VIII, 407 -175; 
Max Muller Die Todtenbcstatl u ng bd den Bruh mnnen, ib hu m Vol. IX. 
I —LXXXII ; Albrecht Weber Einc Leh'r.tlc <7*4 ^ataputha Brdhmawi d>a 
die * frufemhs Ycrgcltang naclt i 'em Todc, d\dcm, pp. -57 21J: Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Tens V, 284 ff ; and Heinrich Zimmer Alhndiscf u« 
Eebcn, pp. 400—422. 

344 See Atharnnjaveda, Will, 2,34: 

34. Ye nikhutii ye pardpui ye’ dagdhit ye uoddbiUih 
«i\rvariiHiau ugna a vaha pitrn huvi<?e attuv* 

’** See TU* Hymns of the Rigusda translated by Ralph 1. II t 
Vol. IV, pp> ia7 __ lay 
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As each successor fails not his foregoer, so form the 
lives of these, 0 great Ordainer. 


6. Live your full lives and find old age delightful, all of 

you striving one behind the other. 

May T wash tar, maker of fair things, be gracious, 
and lengthen out the days of your existence. 

7. Let those unwidowed dames with noble husbands 

adorn themselves with fragrant balm and unguent. 

Decked with fair jewels, tearless, free from sorrow, 
first let the matrons pass into their houses. 

8. Rise, come unto the world of life, 0 woman ! come, 

he is lifeless by whoso side thou liest. 

Wifehood with this thy husband was thy portion, 
who took thy hand and wooed thee as a lover. 

9. From his dead hand T take the bow he carried, that 

it may bo our power and might and glory, 

There art thou, there,* and here with noble heroes 
may bo o’ercome all hosts that fight against us. 

10. Betake thee to the lap of earth the mother, of earth 

far-spreading, very kind and gracious. 

Young dame, wool-soft unto the guerdon-giver, may 
she preserve thee from destruction’s bosom. 

11. Heave thyself, earth, nor press theo downward 

heavily : afford him easy access, gently tending him. 

I birth, as a mother wraps her skirt about her child, 
so cover him. 

12. Now let tho heaving earth be free from motion : yea, 

let a thousand clods remain above him. 

Bo they to him a home distilling latnoss, here let 
them ever be his place of refugo. 

13. I stay the earth front thee while over thee 1 place 

this piece of earth. May 1 be free from injury. 

Here let tho fathom keep this pillar firm for thee, 
au«l here let Yuma make thee an abiding-place. 

14. Even us an arrow’s feath. rs, they have luid mo down 

at day’s decline. 

My parting speech have 1 drawn back us ’twero a 
courser with the reiu.” 

This hymn shows us the relations and friends assembled 
round the corpse, with the widow sitting in the centre 
of the group. The head-man stands at the side of the dead 
near the lighted altar, and request s Death to ’pare the living 
survivors. For this purpose he places a stone between 
tho mourners .md the dead, as a trentier-mark between 
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the realm of death and the land of the living, and Death, who 
is in possession of the dead, is not allowed to overstep that 
boundary. Moreover, the hope is expressed that none of 
tho mourners be removed from life before their time. I ho 
married friends of the widow whose husbands are still 
alive, and who, dressed in festive garments, do not show 
any sign of grief, present their libation to the departed. 
When the widow has performed the last sad duty she owes 
to her husband, she is asked to sever herself from the dead, 
and, the bond between them being dissolved, she leaves 
her dead husband and returns to the living. 3 -' 1 After 
this the bow is taken from the hand of the corpse, to bo pre¬ 
served for the use of the community. The body is then 
committed to the earth, and when the grave is closed, the 
earth is asked to lie softly over the dead and not to press 
on him. With a prayer that this participation in the burial 
may not hurt him, the head-man commits the departed to 
the care of the Pitrs and to the protection of > ama to 
secure for him a seat in heaven. 

The famous funeral hymn addressed to Agui commences 
in Mr. Griffith’s translation as follows : 3 * 7 

1. Bum him not up, nor quite consume him, Agui: let 

not his body or his skin be scattered. 

O Jatavedas, when thou hast matured him, then 
send him on his way unto tho Fathers. 

2. When thou hast made him ready, Jatavedas then do 

thou give him over to the Fathers. 

When he attains untu the life that waits him, he will 
obey the Deities’ commandment. 


a du PvoJ’, yon Roth observes loco citato, p. 475, that this request mud© 
to tho widow to leave her dead husband, contains a eleai refutation ol the 
assertion of the Brahmans, that tho Veda orders the self-cremation of the 

widow. xr of . 

Compare about the burial Rgvcda, VII, 89,1; Aihar t own 
XVIII, 2, 25, 52 ; XVlll, 8, 70, etc. 

Bec Hymns of lie RigvMa, X, 16, Vol. IV, pp. W* 

Compare Dr. 0. Muir’s Original So n ■vnV Tc • PI' 

AO io- in" fit*. XVII 1, 2 «. tv 
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3. Tlie sun receive thine eye, tlie wind thy spirit; go, 
as thy merit is, to earth or heaven. 

Go, if it be thy lot, unto tho waters; go make thine 
home in plants with all thy members. 

4. Tby portion is the goat; with heat consume him; let 
thy fierce flame, thy glowing splendour, bum him 

With thine auspicious forms, 0 Jatavedas, bear this 
man to the region of tho pious. 

Again, O Agni, to the Fathers send him, who offered 
in thee, goes with our oblations. 

Wearing now life let him increase his offspring: lot 
him rejoin a body, Jiitavedas. 

While the inanimate body is thus committed to the 
covering earth or the burning fire, the incorporeal portion 
goes to that other world to which the virtuous or sinful acts 
of the person consign him. Various hymns acknowledge 
the existence of a future life, where rewards are obtained 
for the good deeds performed on earth, and punishments are 
meted out for crimes committed in this world ; in fact the 
immortality of the soul forms part of the creed of the 
Vedic religion. 112 * Preceded by the sacrificial lie-goat and 
protected by Pusan, the soul wanders through dense dark¬ 
ness a long and tedious way, until it reaches the final -mal 
and arrives at the region of tho blessed, after crossing in a 
boat the river which lies between both spheres. 

The solemn and simple funeral rites of the Vedic times 
gradually changed and became more and more complicated 
and intricate, as the priestly powers of the Brahmans 
increased. Transmigration, .. new article of faith apparent 
l,y unknown to the Vedic people, beoatm the chief dogma 
of Bmhmanio religion, whioh also enforced widow-burnin r 
I t cannot be contended, however, that tho later Brahnum 
priests invented and introduced fc] iel oitsto&i u 
mnat Lave been known, though perhaps not observed in 
Vedic times, as it was also practised by other kindred 1 ' 
races. - ’ f 


van 


Beo Ra 


td -.X, 14, 8.x. *7' 21 . 
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The custom of burying the dead was abandoned and only 
followed in the case of very young children and holy her¬ 
mits. Cremation of the body was introduced into general 
use, and the ceremonial fashioned accordingly. For the sup¬ 
port of the ghosts of the Prefca or deceased, and of the 
Fathers, or Pitrs, food must be supplied, and this is offered 
in the shape of balls (pinda) consisting of rice and flour. 
Also libations of water (iidaka) must be poured out for the 
refreshment of the Pitrs , and as this duty devolves on 
the nearest relations, they are respectively called Sapindas 
and SamanOdakas. The custom now is, as soon as a man 
has died, for liis son or next heir to place six rice-balls 
at six different places. The first is deposited at the 
place where death has occurred, this ball is called Sava , the 
second at the house door is known as Pantha , the third is 
laid where four roads meet and named Khecara, the fourth 
is placed where the corpse is set down and styled Bhuta, the 
fifth or SudhaJca is put where the firewood is heaped to¬ 
gether, and the sixth or Fret a where the bones are collected. 
The first four pindas are respectively devoted to the Bhfi- 
midevata, \ a>tudOvat&, BhCita and to the Dasadi as (ten 
regions). 320 

After all tho prescribed ceremonies of the funeral 
necessary for cleaning the corpse, leaving the death-house, 
carrying the body to the burning-place, together with the 
muttering of the indispensable Mantras, have been per¬ 
formed, the corpse is duly cremated. On the first morn¬ 
ing after the funeral a human figure, representing the 

339 See Quru'lripnrnna, II, 5, 40 —53. 

48. Sad evu marapastham'* dvhri eatvarakf* tathii 
viSrtime k isthacayan” tarlm wvucavane khaga 

49. Mrtisthun^ sav'd mim u bhiiinis tiuynti dovau 

p uitlio dvilri hRavot trnn prit i svr\d v : wiiud<"vat». 

50. Catvare kheeams t^na LuBycd bbut.ididrvuH 

viiramf hhfitaeaajfi6 r yam ln?t!. Iona d 1 "" • 
o:i'4jrnrn siidtiftkn itj Baurita" U'-’.'itO- 
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Tleceased, is made of earth and some food, such as rice Hour, 
is thrown over it. After this is done, it is again destroyed 
while Mantras are uttered, and the mourners return home. 
When arrived here Pindcts or rice-balls are offered to 
the Preta, or ghost of the departed, who is now represent¬ 
ed by a stone (pas an a), which is buried in a small pit, 
made for this purpose near the house- One rice-ball is 
offered every morning during ten days, while loose rice (ball) 
is presented in the evening. Another stone should be 
buried on the bank of running water, as a rule under 
the shade of an Asvattha tree. No Pinda, but Vasudaka 
(cloth-water) and Tilodalca (gingili-soed water), are offered 
to this stone. Whether the whole cei’eraony is, as cir¬ 
cumstances permit, performed in one, three or ten days, 
the libations of the Vasbdaka and Tilodaka in the evening 
must coincide in number with the offerings of the Pindas in 
the morning. During the first year a memorial service is held 
every month. The ten previously mentioned Pigdasare offered 
mainly in order to supply the Preta with a body (pretasarira, 
yaianasarira) with whick he lias to appear before Yaina in 
order to receive the judgment due to him for his deeds 
when alive. Half of the oblation is devoted to the con¬ 
struction of this body, one-fourth to the servants of Yama, 
and the remaining fourth is intended as nourishment to be 
consumed by the spirit of the dead. The formation of the 
PrHasarlra , which is a true miniature likeness of the de¬ 
ceased, proceeds according to the Oamdapuraga in the fol¬ 
lowing-manner. Of lu-r accounts contain slight variations. On 
the first day the crown of the head is formed; on tlio second 
ears, eyes and nose; on the third necU, shoulders, arms and 
chest; on the fourth navel, private parts and buttocks; on 
the fifth knees, shanks and 1 *gs; on the sixth all the en¬ 
trails; on the seventh the veins; on the eighth the teeth 

and liaii , on the ninth the seminal fluids; on the tenth the 
body hi s been completely * armed, but, as the Preta is by this 
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tnno ravenously hungry, an extraordinarily large Pinda 
must be given to satisfy his appetite. 3 3 3 In consequence 
a large heap of cakes, food of all kinds, the Prabhutabali, 
is on the tenth day in a funeral procession carried to the 
waterside, and thrown into the water. It is not necessary 
that the ten Pindas should be offered daily ; they may 
be offered all at once on the tenth day, as is the custom 
in Guzerat. The rnaiu thing is that they are offered, for 
unless and until they are offered the poor Preta hovers 
over the burning place and wanders restless over the 
surface of the earth. On the eleventh day the Nnrftyanabali 
is offered, and a bull {mlavrsci) and a heifer ( vatsatarl ) are 

930 See Qarudapurana, II, VI, 31—37 : 


31. Dinani daia yiin pindfm kurvantyatra sutiidayab 
prat}aham to vibhajyante cafcurbhSgail.i khagdttama. 

32. Bhagadvaycna dehas ay at trtiyena yamauugah 
trpyanti hi caturthena evayam apyupajivati. 

33. AhorTitrais tu navnbl.fr mspattim apnuyiil 
siras tvudyena pindena prc'tasya kriynt.' tatha 

34. Dvitiyt'-na tu kanmksinnsikas tu aamiisatah 

kinisabhu javaksimsi trtfyPna tatha kramat. 

35. Caturthomi ca piadena nibhilingagudani ca 
janujanghn tatha padau paucamr-na tu sarvadu 

36. Sarvamarmapi ^(l.ena saptamnna tu uadayuh 
dantalomSnyastamana viryautu uaranena on 

37. PaSamoim tu purnatviim trptath k 5 ndviparyayah 

"t h :r tra of tlle SttpHratnakura (Evan, anvaham dattail, piu.Jaib 
I t ikrtih amaryate) the Sndhivildcana VI (M.S. leaf 135] ■, romarka : 
Prathame ham yat piudam tona miirdhabhijayato, 
cakt-u^srotro nasika ca dritiye’hani jfiyatr. 

Bhujau vak?aa tatha griva trfctye’ham jayatr, 
tiTidiftthanain gudam libgum caturthe’hau* Jayatr. 
i:rd tu pan came j noyau sa?thd carma prajkyatf* 
aaptnmo tu siras sarvu jayantft mUm Gwi^nyul, 

Astamo tu krte pindS sarvardinauyauantfir.im 
nuvauie vfryaaanipattir da£aino k^utparikunyiil.i 
ca tu pin^oim trptib protauya jtSynti* 

'■ ftucunto tatasBamyak piu<jhtdnnain samfipyat#. 

^ nlr ■ ^r.hddham pradiltavyam >.urvsivnn."?v;iynm vidhili 
oddisiit pi$aoatcnm pitrtvaui pindayogatnli. 
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let loose, which ceremony is culled Vrsotsarjana. For sui¬ 
cides no pindas are offered during 1 the ten days, but the 
Nurayanabali is performed on the eleventh. 33 1 When the 
Scipindlkaraua has been performed on the twelfth day the 
deceased becomes, so far as his relations on earth are con¬ 
cerned, a PUr. Up to the performance of the ten pindas 
the dead remains a Preta, through the Narayanabali he 
becomes a Pis&ca, and by the Sapindikarana he is promoted 
to the position of a Pitr. Here again it is not necessary to 
perform all these ceremonies within the space of twelve 
days, but as life is uncertain, and difficulties may after¬ 
wards arise, it is thought better to begin and finish with 
them as quickly as possible. The Sapindikarana may thus 
be performed on the 12th or 45th day, or after six or 
twelve months.’ 3 2 There are sixteen Sraddhas to be 
observed, the 9 Sraddhas (navasraddliani) are made while 
the deceased is still a Preta, on the 1st, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th 
day, and on the 1 ith day when a Pis&ca. 3 However, I 
may remark hero, that the term Pisaca is never pronounced 
in the funeral ceremony. 

\\ hen the 1 vntuaciTirci has been duly formed, the deceased 
sufficiently equipped for his journey to Yama, sets out 
on it, but he arrives in the town of Yama only in the course 
of the second year. If no pindas are given, Yama pro¬ 
vided the Preta with a body, which in consequence of the 


** 1 Se ° Garudapurana or II, V l. 3il--46 tibonr .Suicide and 


a 2 2 


89. Nimittam (lurmj’t-im kri/iiyadi iuvrivoitb balili 
ekadusuihe kartavyo VfSotwugij’pi latia vai. 

Sec ibidem, 48— 53 : 

18. IDvndaiia pratimaayaui iidyam sanmfieikam tatlm 
Hapindikarauali ( viva trtiya raata. 

49. Dvadaitiho wipakfle on yunmugO tuusiktVbdikd 
trtiyum yodaisim 4~nnm vadanti mamUliedatnli 
Koo ibidem, 71 ; 


I rrbt$u rjana: 


PraUiftuiiVhm tytiyf paHoamo aaptame tuthfi 
imvnnrniUadiUc caiva imvaSraddham prak/raitam 
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roubles it undergoes on its journey toYamaisgenerally. called 
utanasanra. After serving his due term of punishment in 
, ’ the dcceas °d reappears as a Preta on earth roamirn* 
y ,0Ut ^ Um & er ail 'l thirst, disturbing and harassing the 
ivmg. The dead, for whom the prescribed Pindas have been 
•spent, wanders the same road as the others, but under far 
better conditions, as he has obtained a proper Pretasavlra. 
He has first to pass the Vaitaranl river, which is a hundred 
yOjnnas broad, and filled with pus and blood. To cross 
tins stream he has to present to the boatmen a cow as 
h.s fare . 384 By this time sis months have gone, and the 
wanderer arrives in the seventh month at the town BahvU- 
pada (great misfortune ); 3 as hence he starts and reaches i„ 
the eight Nanakrandapura, the city of manifold crying ; 33 " 
hero he stays for a month, weeping and lamenting when 
he thinks of his charming wife and the pleasant home he 
has left behind ; 337 in the tenth he reaches Sutaptana- 


334 Soo ibidotn, 123—127 : 

123. Vrajoins fatra marge tn tntra Vaitarani sublrn 

satayujaunviatlrna pilyafionitasankalfi 

121. A.vuti tntra drfyantP navika dlmariidayal, 

v ^hpradatta gtmryadi Vaitaranl trava 
-a. . avnm , imm samaroha BnUiPaottara vai nadim 

12 K IT/r pra<lfttt " Kautl sukhfnaiva tarn t. 
ayitatra ghrsyPta karagrnhantu navikailj 

...» " Rkmr 'l^hiknia tiksnatuadair vitudyate. 

-/• Mauujauam hitam danum ante Vaitaranl kkntn 

«. ' a U P " p! ' m *' ' hfl “«“»'« lokautu saiiayf-i. 

feee ibidem, 128: 

128. Saflame roasi samprapt* pnrf- BahvapadP mrli.l. 

33 0 n-jatf bodakam bhnktvi pimlam vai Baptajnasikaiti 

kee ibidem, 131; 

Mtiby n>tame dal.iklmdt* tu juirr bbukfcvfitha pddakum 
pi'itjam ]>ruyutyonnii t urk8y m N wiukrandapur* 1 tntuii. 
ibuh- J33 . 

^Hvtunr nidsi dattam vai Niirmkrandfipurf* tnt:ih 
P 1 '.i*1 a 111 a^pati karunnm n Sim krandun knrufynpi. 

69 
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gara , ai8 which appears to be a very hot place; at the end 
of the eleventh he comes to the town Raudra; 3 3 3 and when 
the twelfth month is completed, he arrives at Sltadhya, 
which is situated near Yama’s town, Samyamaua.* 4 * 
The residence of Yama he approaches in the second year. 
It must not be forgotten that the Pretasarlra is able to 
accomplish his journey only if the necessary Pindas are 
offered to him. Yama himself is surrounded by thirteen 
servants who are called Sravana . 341 According to the 
good or bad character of the Preta, Yama presents a 
pleasant or terrible aspect. To the bad he shows a face 
with horrible tusks, and with a terrible frown ; he is covered 
with mouths that are deformed and frightful; he is afflicted 
with hundreds of diseases; a stick loans against, his stout 
arm and he carries a noose in his hand; so that he ex¬ 
hibits altogether a hideous aspect . 342 

lo the good, however, he appears in quite a different form, 
kind and friendly, with rings adorning his ears, a crown 
on his head, and carrying along with him prosperity . 3 4 3 

336 See ibidem , 134 j 134 ; 


m. DasumC mnsi dnttam vai Sntaptana K aram tatal.t 
sarannovam vilapate haKihatihatah pathi. 

339 See ibidem, 136 : 

13C. Dftsame mfisi piiuUdi tatra bhnktvS piasarpati, 

„ “ us,! cuil ‘" a<ln5r ’ P C F«5 puram Raudram sa gacchati. 

340 oceibtdcm, 140: 


MO. NyunSbdiUaaoa yocchrSd.il,am tatra bhnuktG audul.khital. 
aampor.,5 U, tatO vurnf Sitiulbyam imgarnm vrai.U 
3 * 1 Seo ibidem, 1413. 

145. TraySdaAa pratlh.-mdi Sravnu.i ndma tatra vai 

Srnvaimh fearrnatna tufyamyanyathu krddham anmivuh 

See ibidem, II, 6, 147: 

147. Dam -(ritkaralavadanam l>hi ukutidarauakrtim 

virup.iir bbiaannir vuktnur v.tnn, vyiidbfb.tailj prabhun, 
d-mijii uktnnmliuLuliuxu p 1 Aihaslam Hubitairnvum 
343 Soe ibidvui, H. 6, 141*: 

14!1 Yo hi pif iyakrtua tatra to p.'i.4yunti yamam tad i 

8nutny:.i;;'tim U .doliuani maulimaulam dhrtasriyam ; 
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Yama, the son of Saranyu and of Vivasvat, the twin- 
brother of Yarn!, whose offer to marry him he refused as 
immoral, nowhere appears in the Veda as a judge of 
the dead, and the punishment of the bad is no concern of his. 
lie is mentioned as the first man that died and found 
the way to the other world, to which he eventually guides 
other mortals. His messengers among men are two horri¬ 
ble dogs, which strike terror into those who behold them 
and which everybody tries to avoid and to pass by. In 
the Puranas and in other later works Yama appears as the 
judge of the dead. The distance from this world to the 
residence of Yama, amounts to 8G,000 yOjanas, 344 and 
the making of this journey is the first trial the dead have to 
undergo. The good already experience now the fruit of their 
good actions, for they are supplied with all ihey want and 
arc well cared for; but for the wicked it is indeed a sore 
trial, as they are oxposed to all kiuds of hardships, and 
suffer great bodily pain as well as mental agitation caused 
by fear and anguish. Yama encourages the good and pro¬ 
mises them a blissful future, while he predicts to the bad 
the sufferings of hell. 340 According to some statements, 
ho accompanies the Pretasarira to the town where Gitra - 
gupta, Yarna’s recorder, resides. 346 This dread official 
presents a horrible appearance. Ho has red eyes, a long 
nose; awful tasks project from his mouth; his thirty-two 
arms are three yojanas long, and his terrible voice sounds 
like the rolling of thunder at a general dissolution, When a 
new arrival approaches, Citragupta and Yama’s servants, 

and II, 10, 6. Compare also Vrhanjriiiradiy apuriiim> XXIX, 30: 

30. Yamascaturbhnjd bhurvu saukhaoakragndudiblm 
punyakannarataaAuca siu> ha um i lravuc1 1 troa y e i. 

See Vrhannartidiyapurami, XXIX, 4: 

4. $a<Ja>ditietthuHiai»i yojanouiim mu ins vara 1>> 

yaLuaiuiirgasya vistiirnb pepinum bhayuduya 1 ab. 

See ibidem , 21—30. 

See Qat udujpurana, II, 19,1, 2. 
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o resemble their master in dreadful ugliness, begin to 
roar in a frightful manner. 3 4 7 Citragupta then reads out the 
judgment at which he has arrived after a careful examina¬ 
tion of the record which he has kept of the good and bad 
actions of the deceased, a judgment which displays even- 
handed justice. Accordingly the good set out for heaven, 
and the bad are pushed into hell, each to reside in their 


respective places 


the gods, pitrs, men, or the 


damned, until they rejoin once more the living* world, in a 
shape previously assigned to them. 348 The more modern 


a * 7 Another reading has in si oka 17, 22 instead oi‘ 22. See Vrhannn- 
radlya , XX LX, 47—50 : 

47. PralayambudattirghOso anjanudrisamaprabhah 
viilyutprabhayudhair bhimo dvatririisadbhujasamyuiali. 

48. Ybjanatrayavistarb raktftkso dirghaniisikah 
dainsirakaralavadano vupitulyavilocanah, 

49. MrtyujVarildibhir yuktas Citrngnpto vibhisaual.i 
aarsre diltfisca garjauti yamatulyavibhfsaiiah. 

30. Tato braviti tan sarvan kam pa man am Sea papimib 
socatnh svuni karmani Citragupto yamajiuiya. 

Compare Gurwiaptuana, 11, 19, G. 

G. Saptadb.inyasya dune mi prilo dharuiadhvajo bhnv< t. 

Ultra gntva pratibiiro brntn tasya subhusabham. 

‘ 1 r ' See GarwjLaq -aro-ga, 11, 19, I t—1G : 

14. Evain krtena sampasyet sa narah krtakarnm na 
duivikim paitrkini yonim munushn vatha narakim. 

15. Lharnnirujasyu vacauiin muktir bhavati vii tntuh 
manusyat vum tiUab pviip; a suputrub putratum vrujel 

10. Yatbiv yuthu kriam karma uim trim j'onim vrajen narah 
tui taihaiva ca bhunjano vicaiT-b Harvalokntab. 

Sec also \’rhannaradxyit, XXIX, 57—GL •. 

57. DUnrmaraL pnkHuputunlu nu karoti hi he junah 
vieurayadhvam yfivum tad yu?umbhis caritam puru, 

58. Daridre’pi ea mark he ca pandit v»i sriyfmvilf' 
adbvo vupi ca dliiro vu wuumvarti yainah smitah. 

59. Citragoptusya tad vakyara 6mtva t«> pipinaa tndu 
Hdcantah svuni karmani lujnini ti ? rhauti nificulab. 

GO. YamflpliikttrinaM aarve camludya ativcgituh 
narakr-Hu ca tun sarvan praUipaiv.yativegitab. 

GI. Snddhak< rinnphalan te tu bhukfcviinb 'apaScsatah 
mail> talaficu uamprapya bhavanti BtiuNaradayah. 
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doctrine carefully recognises three kinds of spheres into 
which the soul of the deceased enters, those of Final 
Beatitude, 34 ' 3 Heaven, and Hell, In the first sphere 
.Brahman is reached hy the Dev ay an a 3 in the second the 
ascent to the Moon takes place b} r the Pitrydna j and 
the eventual descent from it is performed in the reverse 
manner. The difference in the conditions between the two 
stations may be briefly defined as that existing* between 
uiryuna and mymia (see pp. 387- 00, 41 l). With Brah¬ 
man he remains until the end of the Kalpa, after which he 
is reborn ; in Heaven and Hell he passes the prescribed 
period until his reappearance on earth. As a Sannydsin 
is believed to obtain Moksa or Final Beatitude after his 
death, the otherwise obligatory ten Pindas are not offered 
after his burial. 

The difficulties which beset this subject are considerable, 
net only on account of its nature, but also on account of the 
obcme language in which it is discussed. I think it there- 
ioio ad\ bubble to say a few words in explanation of an 
expression which is often used in connexion with this topic. 
Lliis is the word AUvdhika , which is in various writings 
used in different senses. Its first meaning is transport* 
ahle. In such a sense it already occurs in KajriluKs Siltras, 
when he contends that the body is not necessarily a gross 
one, for there exists also a transportable one. This is com¬ 





posed of three of tin* five elements that form the livim 

o 

body (see p. 400) ; they are the last three : tejas light, vCujn 
air, and dk'asa ether, which rise upwards, while pythivi 
earth, and dp ah water, go downwards. This dtirahika 
body is strictly reserved for men and is never imparted 
to other living beings. ‘ In the Bruhmasui ras *) T)vai- 

t’oi'jpuri- Sy bkn<tacoiu II. I* 21, 22, nml iirbn-Jc .rrv A opan !></•/. 

vi, a, 2 

fcfc- ’ .\t V. 103 : ■ Va-imitnr it! uivurna aLivuJjiLasyni,j 

viuj-aiiiaimIvaL;•» 
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payana we find the Ativahikas mentioned again in the 
aphorism “ Transportable through their sign ” and Sahkara- 
carya expresses a doubt whether this term applies in the 
Upanisads to the signs of the Road (mdrgacihna which the 
spiritual body has to traverse after death), or to the places 
of enjoyment ( bhogabhiimi ), or to the leaders of the wander¬ 
ing spirits (netdru ganthiam ). 38 1 In the Ghandogya- and 
Brhadtiranyaka-Upanisad* it is commuted with certain 
stages, through which the ghost of the deceased has to pass 
in order to obtain Final Beatitude or Heaven. 351 To the 
first the pious or knowing ( jauniu) is led by the northern 
way, while he who is only practising his work (fcarmm) 
reaches the second by the southern road. The deities on this 
southern path presiding over smoke (dhuma), night ( ratri ), 
the dark fortnight (aparupaltfa ), the six southern months 
(fadduksinayanamasah ), the sphere of the Manes ( pitrlOka ), 
and ether {(Lhasa), lead him on, until the not yet beatified 
spirit roaches the moon (caudrumas) where the Gods use 
him. To Final Beatitude on the other hand the pious are 
guided under the safo conduct of the genius of the rays of 
light (arcis), day (alum), t he bright fortnight (dpuryamdna- 
pakfa), the six northern months (sadudagayanamdsdli), the 
year ( samvatsara ), sun (aditya), moon ( candramas ) and 
lightning (vidyut), whence a uot-hnmau personage louds 
him to Brahman. 1 ' 0 - 


Sue V nrhaapntija, p. ('*.>3, about ihb wiatemoni from the Vifnudharma : 
Ativfihikas lujho’ ami rtchd blumui BJmiv.' /a 
kcvalum tan mumisyai.nu minyertSm pruninim kvacit. 

:,r ' 1 Hoc Brahmasutra IV, 3, 1 : AtivAl.ikua tulln.-at. The tummentary 
of SahL' i aenrya remarks about it: ‘ To vevurcirtuli^u mi rh ray a)) kim etani 
lirirgaoihiiauyut'i bhognMiiiniayO'frba va uetaro guiitrnam iti.” 

- - h .f Chnndutjijbpain atf, V, It), 1 l; “Tadya ittham vicluli ceme’ 
I’fiayo 6mddhn tnpa ityupiiB’itf tc'reiram abh.> ”\mbhavantyarciad har ihna 
lipuryamartApak-iiui aptlryainiiiiupakBirt.1 yan sadudamioti mats a matin (1) 
jofu i bhvad -Limv.t c- imm mum viaM.irtid ad it yam Uilityac ■oandnnnatiain rati* 
dramoso vldyatum iatpuru* 0 ‘nb’mua 8 au tium brahma gamayatye?a 
devi.yaual. paullm iti (2)j Atlm ya ime grama i^apurtc duttiuu Uytipfmate 
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\\ r e see thus a peculiarly devised procession, in which 
one presiding genius leads the spectral body from this stage 
to the next. Though the Vedic poets had already admitted, 
as previously mentioned, a division of heaven similar to 
that of the earth into three spheres, in the highest of which 
tiio Manes dwell, these simple conceptions no longer 
satisfied the imagination of later generations. 353 

Ativahi/ca indicates also the body with which a spirit 
enters into ail the three places, whether he obtains muksa, 


ascends to heaven, 354 or is hurled iuto hell; and, lastly, it 
denotes a soul sojourning* in hell. 355 


dhiimam abhjsambhavanti dhiim&d ratrira riitrer apnrapaksam apara- 
paksiid yan saddaksineti masiimstan naite samvatsaram abhiprapnuvanti 
(3 1 , MaRebhyah pilrlokam pitrlokad akasam Akasfic candramasam esa somo 
rfija taddfwauam annaui tam devfi bliaksayanti (4).” Continued on p. 551. 

The expression bhakfayanti does hero not mean tat but, urc (enjoy) 
according to Soiikaircdrya's Commentary to this place : “Kim tnrhyupa- 
karanamatram dovunam bhavnnti to stripaimbhrtyfulivat j dr?ta$ canna- 
sabda upakaraucsu etriyd’imam pasavo’nnain vis. imam rajuam ityadi. 

Uith respect to the presiding Deities consult ibidem : Srntyantaradyeca 
ScU^.un hiraFi^agnrbliakhyam u pa Rate to sarve’arcisam arcirabhimnnani 
devatam abhisnmbliavanti prat ipady ante. 

Compare with tbe above given quotation Chondogyb^ani^d, IV, 15. 5, 
and Br hada ran yak opa nisnd, VI, 2, 15—10 ; and v p. 551. 

I he Atwalnko* art not always given in tho same order and number; so arc 
D0W ^‘^erally twelve ati rahilw mentioned as leading on tho northern 
road to Final Beatitude (Mukti). They are . tho ray of light, or day, 
tho bright fortnight, the six northern months, the year ‘the wind, tho sun, 
the- moon, lightning. Varuna, Indra and Dhut*■ ns indicated in the 
lollowing sloka : 

V 1.1 • ivir I ajHlrvapakrfasadudaiimiisabdavatahiiiuinad 
glauvidyudvarnm mliadbRt i maintassimautasimihv:\plutaty. 

J * n So e above, p. 275; Ho veda, V, (50, 0; VII, 101, 11; Atfrtrr„.rn?du, 
XVII], 2, 4S. 


Compare among ntherstho Commentary t 
* ^ ’ h <s : .Janumii.trA garb© « t r. .; l- i 1 m ntl\ ’ 
■^mHkftmmpruhksntd lato’Rmillokedagdhah r 
hr d'u svargam f•l ft i srdyote. 

l •''jtnianii, Ldkapaladh yarn, 38 ; 

I Xiunl.:i jniitnvoh prrtii yntyi apyutivalii 
in. i ( ], parr tn \ ( t.ila <.;vidhar% ;is salt vn . 


• Aivnluyana’s < 1 rtiija*utru t 
in Curiitim arithnyuliitagnih 
ivnt.hn niHhrmnyn dhiinif un 


ii \f 

g rwhIh 
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Tho number of the various pits of hell varies. The law¬ 
books of Manu aud Yajnavalkya mention twenty-one by 
name, while the Vispupurana and Bhagavatapurana mention 
twenty-eight. The Garudapuriina goes so far as to speak 
of 84 lacs, or of 8,400,000 pits of hell. 360 Into all these 
many dungeons sinners are thrown. According to the 
sin each has committed a particular cell is assigned to him. 
After he has expiated his sins in hell, he once more 
joins the living creation, but on doing so his previous Pre- 
tasarira disappears. The same fate overtakes also the 
spectral body which has left heaven to undergo rebirth in 
the world below. Unless the individual is born again as a 
Dvijn or Aryan twieeborn, no Pindas are offered for a 
Pn-ta or Ydland-mrTra which arises at the death of any 
subsequent rebirth. This existence and change of the 
astral body of a departed creature is a very significant 
feature, helping ns, ns ii does, to appreciate the peculiar 
system of the Indian transmigration or Sauisura. It indi¬ 
cates an essential point where it is at variance with the 
Egyptian dogma. 

A> the body of every creature is liable to decomposition, 
as soon as the soul has left the body, particular care must 
be taken to keep the body as intact as possible, and to 


3 3 0 8e© MthuivodharmaivhlrO) IV, SR—90 : 

88. Turn ii-ram andhutamiRnun r»mharaai*ttvaruu»'av:ui« 
narakam kiUa u fitrftneu mah maiakaru f*vn c?n. 

89. Sofijtvanftni inaHnvIcim tapiumm fiamprntfipanairv 
gamlmtafioa BukaUduin kadmix!am putiim tt ikum 

90. LobiiH8.ilkacn rjrsam .i panihanam t-altnnlim nnilim 
nHipoUavrtimucniva lolmdfiriiklHn ova cn 

Oompttro Yajriu I II> 222 221. Thfigo two lifltg do not altogether 

coincide in tlm immcB of tho bolls. 

Gnmp&fu ;>!i o r ufUj ' l •’ : 8 '■ ' . v. 26, o 7 * 

ratji' , LJ, 4. 

']’!.• nuhjt‘i’1. 1 h likowMo i routed i» ^ 1 1 't/Kdwnrd Hall*., edition of II. 1] 
Wilu<»l\ m ‘ I IXllHllltion of the l fr'ifl", \ ol If, pp. 214, 215. 
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its preservation, it lias to be embalmed, 35 7 because, 
according to tlio Egyptian religion, the soul effects iis 
reunion with the body, after it has returned from the sub¬ 
terranean regions, previously to its final absorption into 
Osiris. During its separation from the soul, the body 
pants for reunion with it and entreats the god of An 
(Heliopolis) to permit it to do so. 368 In India, on the 
other hand, the preservation of tlio body was never re¬ 
garded as a matter of religious importance. In fact 
the body by being buried or burnt was delivered over 
to destruction ; and allowed to resolve into the various 
elements which composed it. \\ liether the corpse was 
buried, or whether it was burnt, the dissolution into 
its component elements (panoatva) was the main object. 
Alter the earthly body had been disposed of, it was deemed 
necessary to provide tlio shelterless soul with an artificial 
raiment, and through the agency of oblations and mantras 
a counterfeit substitute of tlio body was produced. In the 
case of pious sages, who, renouncing the pleasures of life, 
end their days in deep contemplation, the offering of 
the Pindas becomes unncces nry, for they enter at once from 
this world into Pinal Beatitude or Moksa, and are t hus until 
the end of the Kalpa exempted from tlio pangs of rebirth. 

There exists, therefore, from the very outset ;l great differ¬ 




ence betweon the Egyptian and Indian doctrines, though on 
many points they show a great doal of resemblance. 

Ma, the Goddess of Truth, and Horos guide the soul ol the 
deceased to the nether world, where it is laid in the scales 
and weighed by Anubis, Horos and J both, the last marking 
the result. Led by Horos, ho then app \r* in the presence 
of Osiris, who, attended by his guards nid surrounded 


of ti: • Kgypiians have by some been compnrod 
ftml k« ray ana- forira in Sauakrit. 
ibidorn, chapter 80 . 


row* body, Kti uad mml 
ith tlio sthiila-, hiito 
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-two judges, pronounces tlie final judgment. 
Ii the examination takes an unfavourable turn, and ends 
in a sentence of condemnation, the head of the shade 
is cut off either by Set, Horos, or some demon. If behead¬ 
ing is not deemed a sufficient punishment, the guilty shade 
is thrown into an ever-flaming fire, which enveloping him 
burns continually. Awful and wonderfully variegated tor¬ 
tures are inflicted on the wicked, whom seventy-five hell-pits 
of various conditions are ready to receive. Tne most dread¬ 
ful punishment of all is, however, utter annihilation, or the 
so-called second death.* Life is on the contrary the 

most precious of all gifts, and Ra is therefore called 
life . 3 00 



Ou the other hand, those who have escaped conviction do 
not at once reach the goal of highest bliss. They have to 
undergo purification by fire, pass through a series of por¬ 
tals beset with monsters which bar their progress, and 
escape dangers that threaten their existence. To over¬ 
come ' hese perils and to deceive their enemies, the shades, 
imitating tho example of Osiris, occasionally assume during 
their stay in these trying regions, which are known as 
A'm.cnti, Teser or Cher-nuter, forms of various animals, such as 
crocodiles, adders and hawks, a proceeding which may have 
been mistaken for a migration of the shade into some other 
body. Yet, a (his temporary change in the external 
appearunci of (ho shade only takes place in tho netlier- 
world, and does not imply a rebirth on tLe surface of tho 
earth, it differs from tho transmigration of souls and can¬ 
not bo taken as identical with it. It is true that the de¬ 
ceased appears in a certain picture in the shape of a pig 
when escorted on a bark by the twodog-headedapesof Thoth 
but as this voyage is subsequent to the judgment passed by 
Osiris ou the dead, the ship conveys him most probably to an 


a*'■» 8*30 ibidem, CIX, II. 


Seo ibidem, CLXi, and fclfewhoro. 
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infernal place of torture, anil not to the earth to appear there 
as a pig. The soul of the cleansed shade is on the other hand 
ultimately reunited with his body, in order to return to life 
and to be for ever merged into Osiris. 3 61 While the most 
ancient Egyptian records do not coutain any evidence for 
ie do Q ma of Transmigration, whether Metempsychosis or 
Metensomatosis, 3 « 2 prevailing among the Egyptians of old, 
it may yet bo possible that some doctrines embracing it, 
may at one time or other at a later period have found access 
into Egypt. At all events we have it on the authority of 
Herodotos, that the Egyptians not only maintained that 
Demeter and Dionysos (Isis and Osiris) ruled in the nether- 
regions, but that the soul of man was also immortal, and that, 
after tho destruction of the body it entered into that of 
another animal, and, after assuming the forms of all beings 
that exist on earth, in water and in tho air, it took again 
the shape of man ; such a rotation being completed in the 
apace of three thousand years. 3 '• ’ Pythagoras—though not 

°dotos, who intentionally abstained from 
mentioning any Greek writers as having borrowed this 
doctrine from the Egyptians but published it as their own— 
is generally regarded as having imbibed his knowledge 
on this point during his stay in Egypt. This is possible, 
oven probable, but not certain. Tho religious preservation 
o t le body by embalment and the annihilation of the 
sinner by tho second death, is in my opinion, prima fade 
incompatible with the doctrine of transmigr ation. Tho 
ac ^ ^ le Cur P SG being preserved with the object of 

>mparo The History of Egyptian li clig ion by Dr. 0. P. Tbiolo, 
-^n,1882.pp.«7 73, and Chaldean Magic by i r. I,, i < nu;. it,pp.l 
i) l( . * difference between MotciupHycho^is and ii. 'uuo 
( ^ 1 former torm is applied to express »ho ^ an deiing ot . 

M- t! ^ u,nnu bodies or the wandering of diiTc* cut souls into one b 
i‘atarv°^ nat ° B ^ eitbor ilio etmim< men* of u . oul ii 

c, ,C)C b * or fcbe migration of n soul into di Toreut bodioa. 

Seo Ucr °dot ,, u, 123 . 


K>. 

u atoms is 
sou] iut-o 
»tly, while 
another 
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securing to the soul, during its infernal wanderings, its 
legitimate habitation on earth, precludes the assumption 
of the existence of a belief in a transmigration of the soul 
into different living bodies. 

With respect to the statement of Herodotos, wo must 
bear in mind that the cost of embalming and the ability 
to secure the permanent protection of the embalmed body 
require not only very considerable means, but also a 
powerful influence extending beyond the grave; such as 
only a few distinguished persons in the whole nation could 
possess, if we except the king who in ancient Egypt united 
with his office that of high priest also. In these cir¬ 
cumstances it is quite possible that in course of time dis¬ 
satisfaction spread in Egypt with a religion which, at the 
expense of the many poor, favoured the few rich. Though 
"we do not possess any historical records in proof of such a 
movement, there exist indications which suggest the possi¬ 
ble existence of such a commotion, which, if it took place, 
was probably encouraged by the priests, who were jealous 
of the royal ascendancy. A complication of this kind would 
be favourable for the adoption and spreading of a faith, 
which promised eternal life to every one and opened to 
the poor and oppressed the prospect of a future life with a 
change for tlie better and tho assurance of ultimate bliss. 
I do not believe, however, that the Egyptian religious 
belief, exercised a direct influence on India. On the other 
hand it is necessary to rcter to Egypt in order to show by 
a juxtaposition of tin: systems current in both countries, 
the material differences which existed between them . 3 04 

If we now return to India, we lind that among the ma¬ 
jority of non-Indian scholars the opinion prevails, that 
though the Veda clearly contains the doctrine of a life 
after death, and admits the immortality of the soul, it docs 

* n * Sec ubovtf pp. 288, 284. 
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nowhero liint at the transmigration of souls. This opinion 
was nearly forty years ago expressed by Professor Albrecht 
Weber. Professor Paul Deussen has adhered to it in his 
system of the Vedanta, and it lias lately been again 
confirmed by Professor Zimmer. 305 While this view is 
taken by European Orientalists, I must not conceal the fact 
that the Bralimanic priests and pandits entirely disavow it. 
They contend on the contrary that the idea of transmigration 
is found in the Egveda already, and especially in Pgveda 
X, 16, 3. Indeed the commentary ascribed to Sayaija clearly 
explains the former verse as referring to transmigration, 
and he does the same in his commentary to the Taittirl - 
y army aka . 3G0 This being the case, so much is clear, 


305 Soo Dr. A. Weber’s Logcndo dcs Satapatha Bralnnaua in the Zcit- 
schrift der <lcutschen morgcnlandxschcn Gcsclhchaft , Vol. IX, p. 23S: “In 
den Licdorn dcs Bik ist noch koine Spur dor Seelenwanderung odor des 
Hasses dor Einzelexistenz zu findon”; Da , System dcs Vedanta, von 
Dr. Paul Doussen, Leipzig, 1883, p. 385 : Dioiiltosto Ansicht, wic sic in don 
Ilyin non des Bigveda herrsobt, kennt noch koine Scolonwanderung ” ; and 
.1 Uindi-ches Lebcn von Heinrich Zimmer, p. 408 : “ Von der epateru iudis- 
chen Lohro der Seolenwanderung liaben wir jedoch im Veda koine Audeu- 
tung. ’ On the other hand Sir Monier Williams remarks in his fictitious 
1 hoa<//. Is and Life in India , p. 281 : ,l It is romurkable that in some passages 
of the hymns (X, 58, 7 ; 16, 3) there are dim hints of a belief in the pos¬ 
sible migration of tho spirit of the deceased into plants, trees and streams.’* 
30,1 Compare Sayana’s commentary to Bgveda X, 16, 3 : “ Hd preta to 
tvadlyani caksur indriyam suryam gacchatu prapnetu atma prfumh vutaxn 
buhyara vayum gacchatu api ca tvnm api dharmann sukrtena tatphalam 
bhdktum dyam ca atra ca habddvikalpartho dynlukam va prthivim ca 
prthivim va gaccha propnuhi, upo viintnrik$nldknni gaccha priipnuhi %wdi 
tatrantarik§e hitam sthapitmn tf- lava kunnaphalam dsadbi^u sralraib 
fiariravayavaih pratitisthapratiti$(hati. n Sfiyanucfirya’s commentary to the 
same verse contained in the Tai'tirir dr.uiualca V1,1, TZ 1* ovoo more explicit : 

* He preta to tvadlyam cuksuh indriyam suryam gacchatu, a unit praimb 
bal.»vavayum gacchatu, tvam api dharmnmi sukyiena tatphulnm blioktuui 
dyulol:;•. i bhulokafi ca gaccha vh jnlani gncciift. ruk. . uradiiidriyayaliuirth- 
yam punar dehagnduinaparyantam tntladadhifthatidrvatri tvayii dyuJ. - 
Darav. svikrte pasefit tvam eva pr»W«ti. Tail jamtin 1 
lnuim »nkl„ lc „ asii, Utrn gatvii o ? ftill»»a pravilja ImlJv '.a pitfil.-lu,. 
praviiya tatra taU-oeiUm suririM «v.k,iyrv tail, lanroil., pr»ti- 
bhavu. 
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that whatever may have been the idea of the Yedic seer on 
the subject of transmigration, whether ho believed in it, or 
whether his words accidentally favoured an interpretation 
not intended by him, but afterwards applied to them,—the 
indigenous tradition corroborated by the accepted commen¬ 
tator, connects the above Yedic verses with the dogma 
of transmigration, a circumstance which seems either to 
have been entirely overlooked, or not treated with proper 
attention. This evidence of Sayana is by no means an 
unimportant matter, for though tradition may be wrong, 
it should not without sufficient cause he rojoctcd as false 
and irrelevant, especially when no positive proofs exist 
to refute it absolutely. And here I have to mention a 
peculiar incident. The sage Ydjnavalkya in the Brliada- 
ranyakopanisad is asked the question where is the dead 
person whose speech enters the fire, whose breath tho air, 
whose eye tho sun, whose mind the moon, whoso ear the 
space, whose body tho earth, whoso self tho ether, whose 
hairs of the body the shrubs, whose hairs of the head tho 
trees, and whose blood and semen tLe water ? This pas¬ 
sage, though much eularged, greatly resembles $gveda X, 
16,3. Professor Paul Deussen, ono of the most learned and 
thoughtful Sanskritists of the day, is inclined to recognize 
in this extract the genesis of the doctrine of the migration 
of the soul, and yet apparently does not apply a similar 
meaning to the Vcdic verse, where tho same sentiment is 
likewise expressed, as Artabhdja had most probably this 
verse in mind when ho asked his question."' ■ 

*•* Boo Dr. Paul DciiSBon da* tiji.lci den Vi anta, p. 4015: «< Zn dioacr 
merkwilrdlgen Btollo, in dor v\ir, wro ee h-:Im ini, die Venom dcr 
'wandorungslohr© bclbst vor Angeu lmven.” and Brhadaranyakdpanizad 
III, 2, 13; “ Yajfiavalkyrti hovaca: yatruaya purubusya mrtaayagitfm 
vtigapyiHi vutur t pianuheakfinr udifyam momiw candram digah brutram 
prthivim 6arirain akuisum ttlumii; ’hir loimiui vacaepatin keb*a 
16)iltafica retaken nidhlyatd kviiyatn tadu puni^o bhavatiti,” 

Compare p, 530. 
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I am myself in agreement with those who decide against 
transmigration being originally an article of the Yedic 
dogma, but I take my stand on another ground, for even if 
the two Vedic allusions should refer to the doctrine of 
Metempschycliosis, one must not forget that the portion of 
the Bgveda, in which they are found, does not belong to the 
most ancient, but to a subsequent period already exposed to 
foreign influence. So much is at all events certain, that the 
idea of the peregrination of the soul through various bodies 
pervades the whole population of India and is expressed in 
its Lawbooks and Puranas. 308 Perhaps the earliest quota¬ 
tion of transmigration is contained in certain passages of the 
ChUndogyOpanisad and BrhadaranyakOpanisad, though the 
above mentioned term Ativahika which occurs in the Kapila- 
Satras, may be understood as insinuating it. Brhadaranya¬ 
kOpanisad, the older, simpler and more concise of the two 
Upanisads, alludes to it in two places as follows. “ That very 
“ Se,f is Brahman, endowed with knowledge, mind, life, 
“ sight, hearing, earth, water, wind, ether, light and no light, 
“ desire and no desire, anger and no anger, right and wrong, 
“ and everything. If he is now endowed with this or that, 
“ this means, that according as he acts or behaves, thus he 
“becomes; if ho works good he becomes good, and if he 
“ w°rks bad, he becomes bad; he becomes pure by a pure 
cc deed, and bad by a bad one. They also say here, that 
“ man is endowed with desires, meaning, that what ho 
“ desires, that he resolves, and what he resolves, that he 
“ doeB, and according to the deed ha does, he gets. About 
u this is a verse: On whatever object a man's mind is 
'*intent to that ho goes togothor with his dfled, and after 
"‘ho has received the final reward of whatever deed he 
‘does hero (in this world), he returns from that world to 
t*«is world of action. So far as to him who desires, but 

XII on this Bul>jeot am*ng oLlicre Man it 1, £>0, 117 j II, 201 ; 

' G5—72 $ Adiparvnn XC and 33, 
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now about him who does not desire; of him who not desir- 
“ ing, free from desires, has obtained his desires, or desires 
“ the Self, the breath does not pass away, but being Brah- 
(( man, goes to Brahman. 309 


cc Those who thus know this and those who worship in the 
“ forest faith and truth, they enter into the light of the 
“ pyre, from the light to the day, from the day to the 
“ bright fortnight, from the bright fortnight to the six 
“ northern months, from the months to the world of the 
“ Gods, from the world of the Gods to the sun, from the 
“ sun to the sphere of lightning ; and a spiritual personage 
“ having appeared leads these with lightning endowed 
“ spirits to the world of Brahman. In these worlds of 
“ Brahman they live elevated for years ; for them there is 
“ no return. 

“ But those who conquer the worlds by sacrifice, liber- 
“ ality and penance they enter into the smoke of the pyre, 
(c from the smoke to the night, from the night to the dark 
“ fortnight, from the dark fortnight to the six southern 
a months, from the months to the world of the fathers, 
“ from the world of the fathers to the moon, and having 
“ reached the moon, they become food. The Gods feed 
“ there on them, as the sacrificers feed on the king Soma, 
“as he waxes and wanes. When, however, (the effect of 


309 HeeBrhadaranyaJcdpanisadYV ,4,5 — 6 : Sa vaayamatmiibrahma vijuTi- 
namayo manomayah prunanmya6 cak*>tirmaynlj, srotramayah prthivimaya 
apomayo vayumaya akaeamayna tojomayo’ tfjomayah k^vnmInayo , kama* 
inayak krodhamayo* krddhamayo dharmamayo’dharmamayah sarvamayaa 
tad yad etad idammayo’ ddmaya iti yathakiri yathacari tatha bhavati 
nddbukari sadhur bhavati papakuri papo bhavati punyah punyena kurmana 
bhavati piipabpapcna; athd khalvahuh kamamaya cviiyam pnrnsa iti ea 
yathokamo bhavati tatkratur bhavati yat.kratur bhavati tatkartoa kurute 
tad abhieampadyate. (5) Tadosa sloko bhavati : Tad ova sakfcatj eaha 
karmanaiti lihpara mano yatra nisaktam asya ; prapyantam karmanas 
tnsya yai. kificiha kardtyayain» tasmallokut punar aityasmai lokaya 
karmand iti, nu karaayamdnd’ thSkrnnayaiiriino yo* kumo niskdma apta- 
kanrn atmakamo na tusya utkramnnti Brabmaiva arm Brahmapyeti. (C) M 
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^ ir actions) passes away, tliey re-enter tlie ether, fio 
the ether to the air, from the air to rain, from rain to 
earth, and having reached the air tliey become food. In 
a fire-like man tliey are again sacrificed, and are thence 
born in a fire-like woman. Rising upwards to the worlds, 
they thus surely revolve. Those who do not know these 
two paths, become worms, birds and serpents. 3 * * * * * * * * 0 



3 ’° See ibidem, VI, 2, 15—16; “ To yadvam etad vidur ye cam! aranye 
sraddh&m satyam npasate te’rcir abbisambhavantyareiso’har alma apur- 
yamanapaksam apuryamiinapaksad yan saumiisan udaimadifcya eti mase- 
bhyd devalokam devalokad adityam adityad vaidyutam tan vaidy utan 
puruso manasa etya bralimaldkan gamayati to tosu brahmalokesu pa rah 
parslvato vaaanti tesam napunar avrttih (15). Atha ye yajnona ddndna 
tapaafi ldktin ] ay anti to dlidmam abhisambhavanti dliumad rtitrim ratrer 
apaksiyamiiuapaksam apak^lyamiiwapaksad yan sanmasan daksiniiditya 
eti masebhyah pitrldkam pitrlokac candrant to candram prapyannani 
bhavanti, tamstatra dov& yatha somam rajanam apyayasvapak.siyasvotyo- 
vam oniimstatra bhaksayanti tcsam ynda tatparyavaityathomam evakalam 
abhiniepadyunta fikasud viiyum vaydr victim vrstoli prthivim to prthivim 
prapynmiam bhavanti, to punah purn^agnau buy auto laid yusagnau jayante 
lokan pratyutthayinas ta dvam ovanuparivartante’tha ya etan panthunan 
na vidua to kilah pataugd ynd idatn dandniukam. ,, 

The Ohdnddgijdpnnisad discusses this subject in two places, in IV, 15, 5 
and V, 10, 1 —8, the first portion of the latter bus alroady been given on 
pp„ 540,511. ( 'handdjm IV, 15, 5 runs as follows : “ Atlm yadu caivfismin 

chavyam kurvauti yadi ca nareisam o vftbh i s;vmbl»:ivantyaroi>o’1 1 ar alma 

apuryamaiiapaksam apnryamanapaksad yan sadudannoti masiimstan 

maaobhyah sarhvatsaram sariivatsarad adityam adityac candramasam 

caudramaso vidyutam t at p u r u s 6 ’ m ti n a v ah sa on an brahma gamayatyosa 

devapatbo brahmapatha otona pratipadyamana, imam inanavam fivartam 


navartante navartante.” 

I continue the extract from the Chfipddgyopanisad (see p. 5-11) vs it diffois 
considerably from the Brliadaranyakopaui-ad : “Tasmin yavat s; mp:itam 
u«itvu’ thaitam evadhviinam punar nivartante yathetam fika.am akufiad 
vaynm vayur bhutva dhumo bhavati dlnlmo bhutva bhram bhavati (5). 
As hram bliiltva meglid bhavati meghd bhiitvu pi* ttvnr al ‘ * ’ ^ ia xn bi)a\d 
osadfiivai asputayas tihimusti iti jayante’td vni khalu diumsprapn uam 

yo yo liyannam atti yd retail siiicati tadbhnya bha\ati (6). T !lc b 11 ^ a 

, im-mivarn yonim apadyeran bruhma- 
vdnim viV - “?• ihn kapiiyacarana 


r;maHiyacaraaa abhya&d ha yat to 

youm va k^aUriynyduim va vainvav* 


abhyaio ha yatto kapiiyam yd»' 


vii snkarayonim v& 

n 
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The purport of this passage is quite clear. It gives ex¬ 
pression to an idea that the spectral body passes into higher 
or lower spheres according to the merits of its deeds, and 
describes the return passage of those who have ascended by 
the ] iti yuna to the blissful abode of the moon : a view which 
in its outlines, no doubt, was already widely spread among 
the Indian population before Buddha appeared and preach¬ 
ed his doctrine, or else it would not be easy to explain how 
the belief in transmigration could have so quickly found ad¬ 
mission into the minds of the Hindus. It is my opinion 
that the origin of this belief must be traced to the con¬ 
ception of the non-Aryan races who inhabited India in 
ancient times, and whose descendants still inhabit it. 871 


camjalayonim va (7). Athaitaydh pathor na katarSna ca na ten imam 
k. udranyasakrd avarlini blmtaui bhavanti jayasya mriyasvetyotat trtijam 
sthanam tenasau loko na sampfiryatf* tapmaj jngnpsfta.” 

Tlio way loads in the B ? hr>d5mnynU (VI, 2, 16) from tho northern 
montl, hi, , (I, o world of the Gods while In (l,o ChincKnya 10 I i 

it leadsit,, tho y-ar mhara . About I t.la difference between df'val'nhi 
and » u ».rut«,ra see SaufearScSrya’e commentary to Brahmasutra IV, 3 , 2. 

According to tlio Clnudo^opaniqul the luimin after leaving heavm 
becomes respectively ether, air, smoke, mist, cloud and rain ; and is reborn 

“f lml ' ley ’ I "‘ rbs ' treeB ' "esarnnm nr beans, from which state it is very 
dithcu t to escape. However, an such plants are eaten, he may obtain 
rebirth through this process, and, if .leaving, bn reborn as a Brah- 
man, Ksatny. or \ ai.-yn, while, if unworthy, he wilt become „ dog, a p.V 
or a eapdata. Compare MMbkirata. A,U V a n ,u, XC already quote,, abort’. 

1 disagree with the statement of the late Bishop Caldwell which 
. . .. of h- exceUpnt Ce^ortf.* 

Oraninniro/tao lo-uudn:.,, ... .. Ncill „ .. Uu , sh J, anju 

nor amongst the primitive, uu-llrahmanised d. n, ..pointers of India is 
there any trace of belief in thote.-tompsycl..»i«.” The Shumanitos w hose 
narao is derived from the Sanskrit religions mendicant believe 

that i he ooul ib only enabled to obtain tlio body of a perfect Shamaniie 
aftf'r repeated migration through difi'er.-nt lmnm.ii bodice. With 1 .■ -jifi t 
to tie* primitird Indian demonolatcrg tlio remark in far too sweeping f or 

>: , j . * / 

rut- to allow ns to make such a positive Halcm.nl about the priminlcToi 

their faith. At all T whose ethnological,, 

^ 10al connexion with 


the (!audt)rl>ravidi 


'‘■vly proved (see pp. ISO-193 
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lien speaking of the Sankhya system of Kajpila I 
observed that the admission of Prakrti into his philosophy 
must have been due to that very same cause; and it is a 
most striking coincidence that the term Ativahika is already 
found in Kapila’s Sdfcras, an expression of such vital impor¬ 
tance in the doctrine of transmigration. 37 - Though it is 
quite impossible to prove at the present moment what really 
took place in remote antiquity, I think I am not far from 
.the truth, if ascribe the Indian doctrine of transmigration 
to the original iuhnbitants of Bharatavarsa. If wo do 
this, all becomes easily explainable ; for if the Brahmans 
adopted this idea from the Gauda-Dravidiaus. we need not 
wonder that this doctrine found so easily general acceptance, 
and is still so popular in this country, and that Buddhism, 
which promulgated it, spread so quickly among the people. 

Indeed the main difference between the worship of the an¬ 
cient Aryans and that of the non-Aryans may be stated as 
comrintingin the former rovering the Force* of Nature , while 
thu latter adored the Mun-ifcBtaliona of the Forces of Nature. 
This distinction explains the higher status which character¬ 
ises the Aryan belief when compared with the non-Aryan. 
It expresses the gulf which separates the Male from the 
Female Principle, and it explains the superiority in position 


and 453) believe in transmigration (compare Ool. W. E. MursliaU’u Phrcno* 
legist amongst the Todas, p. 188), and it is not at all necessary to suppose 
that they derived this dogma from a foreign source. Tho sumo applies to 
the Rajmahdlis sec Col. Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 257). 
Lieut. Shaw ascribes to the Pahurias 1 Twppahs of Mudgewny, Ghurry 
and Nummary) a belief in a Supreme lloing, in a future ami In l mutt- 
migration. The t^ul of o sinful man migrates either into :»u annual e f 
tho brute creation, oj into plants (aeo Asiatic Researches, IV, pj>. Miami 4S). 
Lieut. Shaw thinks it probable that the idea about uioi •mpsychoBit* »m 
borrowod from tlio Hindus. See nl&o Sir W. W. Hunter’s Annuls oj 

Bengal, p. 210, according to which tho Sanfcale believe that good 
men enter into fruit-bearing trees. I could multiply my quottuiqnB ou 
this subjoot, but all statements pro ct contr i must be taken with tosoeve. 

8ee above, pp. 401—406. 
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and conception maintained by tlie Aryan over tlio non- 
Ai) an divinities* It is also manifested by tlie tendency 
towards abstractness so fully developed among the so-called 
Aryan and Semitic races, in contrast to tlie predilection 
towards concreteness so apparent among the non-Aryan 
tribes; a fact to which I drew attention more than fourteen 
years ago in my Classification of Languages. 

0, On Devils, 



In the preceding discussion on the Gramadevatas and 
Aiyan&r i had occasion to refer repeatedly to the Devils. 
The former are regarded as the superiors of the latter, who 
have to obey their orders. One of the principal duties of 
the Supreme Spirit or the Great Father and of Mother 
bartli, i.e., of Aiyanar and the Griirnadevata, consists in¬ 
deed in preventing the Devils from hurting and torturing 
meu. :1 • ;i In fact the unbridled malignity of these Demons 
excited the fear of the people to such a degree, that the 
religions fervour of the non-Aryan aborigines concentrated 
itself in a worship for protection against these evil spirits, 
which eventually assumed the garb of Demon-worship or 
Demon olatry. In this way the adoration of a Supreme 
Spirit of Mate Divinity and the worship of the principle of 
Female Energy, as represented by t he Gramadevata, arc 
M lli "‘ compatible with tlie existence and prevalence of 

demonology in mi- ..nt.ry. Tin- Akkv, lent 

similarly recourse to their chief gods, iia, the lord of 
Heaven, and Davkinu, Ibelady of the Earth, in order to 
obtain from them protection against the wicked demons. 
These people of hoary anti<|uity invoked the help of tho 
Spirits of Ibe Heaven and of the Earth against the evil 
Bpi rit s when in dibtivBSed circiuinsUmees, for without their 


mis?#,. 
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support the supplication was inefficient. I quote as an 
example of tliis kind the following incantations :— 

u The wicked god, the wicked demon, the demon of 
the desert, the demon of the mountain, the demon of the 
sea, the demon of the marsh, the evil genius, the enormous 
Urulcu, the bad wind by itself, the wicked demon which 
seizes the body, which disturbs the body—Spirit of the 
Heavens, conjure it; Spirit of the Earth, conjure it !” 

“ The demon who seizes man, the demon who seizes 
man, the Gighn who works evil, the production of a wicked 
demon;—Spirit of the Heavens, conjure it ; Spirit of the 
Earth, conjure it.” 374 

It is a very curious and interesting incident that these 
evil spirits, the Utuq, Qigirti and Maskim, had particular 
fractions, derived from the sexagesimal system of numera¬ 
tion, assigned to them according to the position they occu¬ 
pied in the rank of the demoniac company. The fraction 
indicating the much-feared Maskivi was or while the 
Gigim were described by or and the Utuq by ;! r ;} or 4. 
Whole numbers were on the other hand reserved for the 
Gods. The belief in the mysterious power inherent in 
numerals is not confined to the ancient Akkadians and 
Chaldeans : it pervades the Kabbala and is also found 
in India, where the Gods likewise are represented by 
numbers; and this, I deem, the proper place to introduce 
the following remarks. 3 7 

It is not unknown that the method of expressing by 
numbers the secret powers of divine nature has been ascrib¬ 
ed to the philosophical system known as the SJitkhya which 
relates to Number. Aphorisms of this kind, are, however 
not extant in the present Sunkhya. In couscquenco many 



l' mnyoia Lcuorroant, pp. 3—11. 

1 ’ * See Chaldean Ma-jxc, pp. 25—27 
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sQtras, at present ascribed to Kapila, were not the same 
lie originally expounded. 117 <! If we now take into considera¬ 
tion what I have previously said about Kapila, and the 
foreign source from which his teaching concerning Prakrti 
was probably derived, and add to this statement the fact 
that the antiquity and originality of the Chaldean numeral 
system is acknowledged by all competent scholars, these 
suppositions gain much in probability. The ethnological 
connexion between the original inhabitants of India and 
those of Chaldea is corroborated by philological and theo¬ 
logical evidence, and this further accord in the mysterious 
use of numerals for the expression of divine secrets, sup¬ 
ports the assumption that the teaching of the genuine 
Kapila was based not on an Aryan, but on a non-Aryan or 
Turanian foundation. 


The Chaldean demons were of two kinds. A cosmical char¬ 
acter belongs to the most powerful, who subverted by 
their nefarious proceedings the regular order of nature. A 
prominent place among these demons is occupied by the 
seven malevolent Maekim, who ransack heaven and earth, 
disturb the stars and interfere with their movements, though 
they themselves live in the bowels of the earth. The 
generic name of all the inferior Akkadian demons is 
Uluq .' J7 7 


. .. Hum subject tlio bixouw uit the UhagavutjMh by 

T. Subba Row. n .a . ji.l., p. VI. 

3V7 SooO^WuMi Mn.jic, pp. 20, 27 : “ We arc b Hor acquainted with 

all tlii'1 relates to the spirits of an inferior and decidedly malevolent order 
the demons properly so called. Their p meric mimes is L '?vq, which hua 
pnyrted from the Turanian Akkadian into the Semitic Assyrian. The name 
1.7 U'i. however, further takes the more limited mid special signification of 
u particular kind of demons. The other species are the Alai or destroyer, 
cal ed in Lie Assyrian Al'i : the *>'./••». hi 11 • A.- yriau HUitu, the meaning 
of which is not known ; the Tclal or warrim*, in t.ho Assyrian QaUu • and 
!u. '!\ the Maiki/n or i. layer of nuibm hes ; in tlio Assyrian Ilo.f-ifx \h ii 
u'cneral rule each class is divided into croup* of seven, that n:ic t important 
magical and mysterious number. 
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Tlie ancient Chaldeans inhabiting under a clear and 
generally cloudless sky the continuous plains of Mesopo¬ 
tamia possessed rare opportunities of watching the stars and 
their movements. They assigned peculiar divine powers 
to the most important stars and to certain clusters. Thus 
originated the worship of the stars : and of the ancient 
Chaldean religion Sabieism became an offshoot. That name 
is derived from the Semitic word zaha, army, host. The 
Sabceans saw* in the stars of the heaven the bodies of those 
Gods, who occupied an intermediate position between the 
supreme deity and men, over whom they exercised a power¬ 
ful influence. The planetary gods (Sun, Moon, Venus, 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn) wore represented by 
images in their temples and thrice worshipped daily. The 
Sabmans practised astrology and the magic arts, and used 
talismans against evil spirits. They also believed in the 
transmigration of souls. Harran in Mesopotamia Was their 
centre during the middle ages. Muhammad opposed Sa- 
lueism, and the Koran asserts that Abraham left Ur Cluvs- 
dim in consequence of the prevalence of Sabcoism. The 
Yezidis or worshippers of the Devil sprang from the 
Sab mans. This sect, which suffered great persecution both 
from Muhammedans and Christians, have a tradition that 
they came originally from Bassora. They revere the 
Devil as Melek Tiwm, King Peacock, or Mrlvlc cl Kout , the 
mighty angel, who, now punished and in disgrace for his 
rebellion, will eventually regain his high position, and who 
should be revered, because he has at present the power of 
inflicting evil on mankind, and may afh rwards again confer 
benefits on his worshippers. * 

The connexion between the aueient Chnhieuus, tableaus 
and Yezidis is a historical fact ; though it need net l»o spe¬ 
cially mentioned that the religion the kuici• embodied 
in itself portions <*l various behcl-. 1 ' I introduce 

" J Xinevth and it* remuij - by Auatiu 11 wiry i.ayncii. V<>\. J, p[». 2WT,- 
The Yezidis rfccoguizo one Supreme Ruing : l >Ll ' • ,1 ‘ * a,r ^ r°uld lenva. 
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e tenets of the Yeziclis into this discussion in order to 
prove the development of the Chaldean religion into 
devil-worship. 

The belief in demons came after the Babylonian exile 
into the Hebrew religion and passed from it over into 
Christianity. 


Ihe Evil I f 7 <hrCCt PPayer ° r 8acrifice t0 Him .... The name of 

^° W0VCr ’ UeVer mentioned l and any allusion toil by 
others so vexes and -mates them, that it is said they have put to death 

persona who have wantonly outraged their feelings by its use. So far is 

t heir dread of offending the Evil principle carried, tha/they carefully avoid 

. very expression which may resemble in sound the name of Satan Ar the 

A ab.c word for accursed ' . . . When they speak of the Devil, they do so 

with reverence as Male, Too,,, King Peacock, or MclcJc cl Kent, the mighty 

t . ' , " ' ,0> ’' ol f tl,e 0,d Testament in great reverence, and believe in 

eBiwe° S The 1 T™™’ ^ aud ° t,,or events recorded in 

theli hlo They do not reject the New Testament, nor the Koran - hut 

consider them always less entitled to their veneration . . . They baptise in 

water, like the Christians , if possible, within seven daysafter birth TW 

anTreverene 7 a °' ne “““S"? th ° 8!,D,, -• manner as ^e Mohammedans, 
S-.b-oln. T1 T' 1 ’ UiaUy CU8toms in with i lie 

other sect ' ' tZ y™ "T COr "™° n "*“* tho SaWs «>»» with any 
Bto tdfi u V ° atraditi011 that fche y originally come from 

BUsiah, and from the country watered by the lower part of the Euphrates- 
nd hat, after t heir emigration, they first settled in Syria, 
y took possession ot tho Sinjar hill, and tho districts they now inhabit 
vuir is -on. hiB tradition, with tho peculiar nature of their tenets and 
ceremonies, points to a Sataon Chaldean -„-igin The e is in h'' 

. 

t, r , ,n T , " 8ttUd Manichlattna - Sahaa,.ism, however, uppeurs 

a , i T * f, - al " r0iMnd improbable (ha. 1 he sec nl bo 

T ‘ ‘ ;h0ld0n «- who have, at various time. outwn -dW 

adopted the forms and tenet, of the ruling people., to save ’ themselves 
from persecution and oppression , „nd have gradually, through i,„om c 
Confounded them with their own belief and modi of worship, s. 
boon the ease with a no It ss remarkable sect, the Sab i aus, or Momloi ftlm 
Ohnstinns of St. -John, ai tiny .1 - • lied), who stpU Inhabit tl 

hanks of tho Euphrates and the districts of nnc-ieut Rtisinna ” 
bil:-,- tho V 1 v.i 1 lia go also do the Drnvidino O/Vlous acknowledo. „ 1 
«iod us I'liairni or Dliarmesh. tie- Holy One. who is p2 ‘ T* 
whose benevolent designs are thwarted by malignant Rpirii t ' y .'.T 
neglect in coiutnnuonoa J.huriiu-sh aud ndor-- (|,n , ..11 . . " -OI*la s 

Dalton’s Ethnolo,, of it, P . 250.) Pl ‘ ,niH - < So ° C "'- 
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^ Among all tlie kindred Turanian tribes demonology has 
thus existed since the oldest times, and we find it still 
flourishing throughout Northern, Central and Southern 
Asia: in Siberia as well as in Kamtchatka, Tartary, Mongo¬ 
lia up to the confines of China, in the Himalayan region as 
well as in the whole Indian Peninsula situated on its 
southern side. It is found in fact all over India, though 
it prevails particularly in certain districts, such as Nagpore, 
Guzerat, Kanara, Malabar, Tinnovelly and Travancore. 370 
It is also spread among the inhabitants of the adjacent 
island of Ceylon. 380 

In Southern India these devils are commonly called 
Bhiitas, Pisdcas or Peys, the latter word being their name 
in Tamil. 381 Some Hindus contend that the devils were 
sent into the world to punish great sinners for their bad 
deeds by torturing them in this life and after death. 
Others say that the devils were originally created good, 
but became bad, and committed such atrocious crimes that 
they were in consequence cursed and transformed into 
devils. Their number is always increasing as all join them 
who die suddenly or meet a violent death, either at their 


,7e Seetho essays of the late Bishop Caldwell on “ The Shamir* of 
Tin'ievclly published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
1844, and on the "Ancient Religion of the Drandian*” VII Appendix, 
pp. 579 597 of hissccoud edition of the Dravidian or South-Italian Family 
of Languages j the Bhut Nibandh , an essay, descriptive of the demonology 
and other popular superstitious of Guzerat by Dalpatram Day a, translated 
by Alexander Kinlocli Forbes, Bombay after 1849); The Land of Charity 
by rho Rev. Samuel Mateer, London, (1871), pp. 189-220; The Belief in 
the Bhutas, Devil and 0 host worship in We*tcrn Ivdui bv Mr. M. J. Wullionso, 
in Vol. V (1876', pp. 408—423 of the Journal •/ £/m Anth, opolo jic it 
Institute ; etc. 

280 About Ceylon consult YaJchun NaBannau<l % a Cingalese poem, de¬ 
scriptive of the Ceylon system of demonology, i miniated by John Callaway, 
lato Missionary in Ceylon, London, 1829. 

6 1 The derivation of the Tamil Fey is unknown. Its original moaning 
18 eI l,a ^ t “ad it is iu this sense also applied to w ild or obnoxious plants. 
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own bands or otherwise. 3 82 Their appearance is horrible; 
they are represented as quite black, with abominable faces 
and distorted and emaciated figures. In fact they were so 
ugly that they took fright at their own hideousness, and ran 
away when they saw their own images; this was at all 
events the opinion of the ancient Chaldeans. 383 The chief 
Ceylonese devil is the Great Blach God , the son of the queen 
Xarandoo Bfiua. He walks and plays in the midst of the 
Seven Seas ; the people who behold him get sick. The 
Blade Female Devil dwells under the rooks and stones of 


363 According to the Bhut Nibandh by Dal pat-ram Daya, p. 7, the follow¬ 
ing persons become Devils, or Bhfitas: “If a man at the tiraeof death has his 
affections excessively fixed on a son, or a wife, or a houso, so that on 
account of the tenacity of that affection his life does not readily part from 
his body but quits it after a violent struggle, he, when he dies, becomes a 
Bhut. The man who dies fighting with his face to his enemy goes to 
Swarg, and ho who in a cowardly manner is slain with his back turned 
to the foe, departs to Narak. In either case, if at the time of doatli ho has 
been very solicitous about his property, or any thing else, ho becomes a 
Bhut. He who falls by his own hand, or by poison, or commits any other 
kmd of suicide, becomes a Bhut. lie who dies of the bito of a snake, is 
struck by lightning or drowned, or crushed by the fall of earth, etc., or 
burned or when in any other case his death is sudden, becomes a Bhut. 
He who dies on hia bed or in an upper room, or who is defiled after denth 
by tho touch of a Sudru, or other defilement, is also a Bhut ” 


Seo Chaldran pp. 60-63: “Tho Chaldeans represented tho 

•lemons under such hideous forms that they believed that it was sufficient 
tor i hem to bo shown their own imago, to canso them to Heo away alarmed 
Thu mu so rim of tho Tmuvro has lately bought a very curious bronzo statu, 
cite of Adrian workmanship. It is the figure of a horrible demon in 
uu n l ,r, K ht l >OBit, ‘« m wi <h th* body of a do *, the font of an eagle, tho claws 
of a lion, tho tails of a scorpion, tho head of a skeleton bnt half decayed 
and adorned with gout’s herns, and the eye still remaining, and lastly 
four great expanded wings. This figure wan originally suspended by a 
ring behind tho bond. On tho back there is an Akkadian inscription 
which informs ns that this hideous on atnro was the demon of tho ftoutfi 
W< u wind, and by placing tins imtig" m the dour of the window, its fatal 
influence might b*> averted . . . The mormtronH forms thus assigned to 
the donums, which wore composed of parta borrowed from the most cl ff‘ 

( nt animals, were also, according to Bor us, characteristic features of i|,o 
first rudimentary beings bom in tho diu i-i < m of chaos, before Bel Mnrdnk 
tho domiurgfta began his work.” 
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tlio Black Sea, and makes children ill. 3 8 4 Devils vary mucl, 
however, in outward appearance. They reside generally, 
as mentioned in the incantation above, in deserts, on moun¬ 
tain peaks, in malarious marshes and in the sea. They 
prefer to dwell, according to the opinion of the Natives of 
India, on trees which are not used for sacrificial purposes, 
especially on palmyra-, umbrella-, or tamarind-trees ,* some 
haunt houses, or hover about in the air ; some wander 
restlessly from one place to another, preferring as their 
homes, burial and burning grounds, gibbets or places of 
execution. 386 They are always hungry and thirsty. The 
throats of some are said to be as thin as the eye of a needle, 
but yet they can swallow at once twelve buckets of water, 
and as their food they gobble all kinds of dirt and refuse. 
They delight in perpetrating mischievous and malignant 
deeds. Their name is legion. The passions which lead 
men into temptation and afterwards to perdition are per¬ 
sonified as Devils, in the form of bad habits and diseases 
which are peculiar to thorn and from which they suffer. 380 

384 See Yakkun Nattannaicd , pp. 3, -1. The person who represents the 
Black Deoil is described ns follows : “ 10. llo received permisnion from 
sixteen hundred queens ; ho has a black turban on his head; ho has four 
arms; a sword in ono hand, and a shield in the othor. A mark was fasten¬ 
ed to bis head in order to make sixteen faces, like those of a tiger and 
deor. 17. Having held a great elephant with his two hands and head, ho 
sucked its blood with liis mouth, and covered the whole body with tho 
ontrails. Ho is dressed in black hubitments, having a picture of tho black 
dovil for a vostmont, ;v J rides on a bullock. IS. His whole body is black, 
and he rides on a black bullock. The breast also is black, and a demon is 
iu it. In his loft hand is a pool of blood and white food. Hay tho sicknesses 
caused by the Black Prince be taken away this day." 

The female figure of tho planets has a monkey’s face (p. V), and othor 
evil spirits mo differently described. 

Soe Chaldean .c, pp. MO, 31 : u In another place it. i'‘ raid tlmt 
tho Vtuq inhabits tho desert, tho M:, dwells on tho heights, ihu Oiyitn 
wanders in tho desert, the Total steals into towns. lonipaio Yakkun 
Katt 'nnau'ci, pp. 2, 3, 0, K and 14. 

aro Zicjcnbalo quotes on pp. 1*3—180 about eightv such Devils, and 

Hi-. Ciraul in |,j 9 n<tcll Ott-huliw, IV, l>. • < hi, «tnt ■« that ho possegBus 






ON THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 


According to popular superstition the demons and the 
mischief worked by them can only he removed by the 
use oj- multifarious incantations and by sacrifices, a fact 
already asserted by Diodorus Siculus when speaking 
of the Chaldean magi. 3 s 7 Tho Chaldeans were indeed 
famous for their knowledge of the magic arts. Assarbanipal, 
king of Assyria, the Sardanapal of the Greek, became such 


a list of 123 Devils and 40 Bhutan, and that he was told that tho number 
of tho latter amounted to 721. The late Rev. Mr. Manner, of tho Basel 
Mission, communicated to mo a list of tho Bhiitas worshipped in South 
Kanara, which T have arranged in alphabetical order. The male Bliutas 
are the following: Bubbariye (slavo who became a Mohammedan and did 
all kinds of mischief), Dim (slanderer), Gindo, Gnlige (of whom are 
varieties, the Antargulige or air-haunting G., Cahkaragulige, Kunyagulige, 
and Rajandagulige), Gurnmarlo (fool of a guru), Jarandiyo (Bliuta who 
sits on horseback), Jnmadihanto (servant of Jnmadi), Kalkude(Bhiita with 
au umbrella, tho stone-mason of tho Gautama monument at Karknl), 
Kalrutli (Bhiita of Kalkude and Orte), Kanberlu (demons of former slaves)! 
Kuntanuti-ijuuiidilmnte (servant of K.), Kiln (base), Ketrale (gluttonous.’ 
Kinnibaggo (instigator, who goes a little bent), Kodndabbu (demon of 
Pariahs), Kodamaimtayc (who rides on ahorse), Koragataniye (Koraga 
born on a SumJuy), Kukkondayo (who sits on a Mango tree), Kulataye 
(family or taok-bhiita), Kundayo (humble), Kumpergade (tho littlo 
master), Kuriyiiddtiy o (who plays with boils?), Mallabagge (who is much 
bent and makes himself invisible), Meieandiyo (who rides on an oi), 
Mereru (demons of former slaves), Mudadayc (tho eastern), Nalkcit5yo 
(four-handed;, Naudigone (blood-sucker), Pafijadiiyc '.who lives in Banja), 
Pftnjul ivc who keeps pigs), Pafljurli (who rides on a pig), Kttppepafijurii 
(heap of P.), PuDjurlihunlu (servant of P.), Pattoriday o (prattler), Posa 
(or .Morlajnmadi), Fiubo (cock), Dcvupunjo, Lukknrasupuujo, (cock of 
Lakka Baja), Raokolye (tin lettered), and Sonne (winking Bhiita). 

Of the female Bhutan 1 nmy mention: A'.!,ago and Dfirago (two twin 
sisters who also died at the sumo ti.m), Boikaddi (uncombed), Javuma- 
dimalu (virgin), Jikkiui (wife who troubles her husband after death), 
JumSdi (Kaocunutrijumadi or Kuiiterijamidi, Mulcjumadi, Marlojuinfuli 
or fooliah J., Sttrahijurnadi), Kornpolu (. union cater), Korati (Ilolcya 
woman), Aiadakomti, (Holeya-wOman on the roof), K.uhjaJa<l<Ji (forest 
tramp),Mil. andulu(iuvh ibl .making),M iyt ! ’..Pil-cumundi (Tiger-camundi) 
pottthl (dumb . Subbi (who shows herselfTaddyadujji (grandmother who 
ima on bho Htnir&), Tanimaniga (HoUiyo woman), Tuppedi und Tukattori 
(fiery Kuttori). 

; nT Soo Diodorus Siculun, iI. 20. 
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n enthusiastic student of antiquarian, and more especially 
of theosopliical, lore, that in order to spread and promote 
useful knowledge he opened to the public his large library 
of clay tablets and papyrus rolls which he had deposited in 
the temple of Nebo at Nineveh. He also acquired, with 
great pains, from all quarters of his vast empire, rare and 
important works on theogony and cosmology, and enter¬ 
tained a great number of writers and copyists to recopy 
important but fading inscriptions and to compile huge 
encyclopedias. Among the collections thus made, not 
the least important are the tablets which contain the 
formulas of conjuration and incantation. They were 
arranged in throe parts, the first contained the hymns to 
Gods; the second, incantations for curing diseases ; and the 
third imprecations to drive away wicked demons and 
spirits. I need not mention that only fragments of this 
interesting collection have been preserved. 

To the chanting of these imprecations supernatural 
power was ascribed, a power which perhaps in its mode of 
operation, resembled the more modern display of mes¬ 
merism and hypnotism. Specially trained experts were 
employed at Chaldea for this purpose, who corresponded to 
the classes of professionals referred to by Daniel. 388 

The evil spirit which entered a person was in ancient 
Clmldea exorcised by prescribed prayers. The manner in 
which this was done is described in the following incanta¬ 
tion which was used against the Maskim , oue of the most 
terrible class of evil spirits : 


* 88 Seo Daniel II, 2 : Vayydtflor hinnraolech liqro lal.m; Lmuimm vola- 
uMaaphim velnmcbasptum velachchasdttn lobnggfd lammilneh Imldindthav j 
ami ibidem. V, 11. The versos aro roudorod in the bugli-h (Oxford] 
translation or the Bible as follows: Then the king commanded to cull the 
inn^iemuB, and the one hunters, and the sorcerers, and the Chaldeans, for 
to tell tho king his dreams (II. 2) . . And the king, thy father made him 
master of tho magicians, enchanter.., Chaldeans mid stotbsayertt (V, 11). 
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ON THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 

“ They are seven ! They are seven ! In the depths of the 
“ ocean, they are seven ! In the brilliancy of the ocean they 
‘‘ are seven ! They proceed from the ocean depths, from the 
hidden retreat. They are neither male nor female, those 
which stretch themselves out like chains. They have no 
spouse, they do not produce children, they are strangers 
“ to benevolence, they listen neither to prayers nor wishes. 
“Vermin come forth from the mountain, enemies of the god 
" Hea, they are the agents of the vengeance of the gods, 
“ raising up difficulties, obtaining power by violence. The 
({ enemies ! They are seven ! They are soven! The enemies ! 
“ are twice seven. Spirit of the heavens, may they bo con- 
“jured ! Spirit of the earth may they be conjured!” 389 

The evil demons were turned away from places, by hanging 
their images on doors or windows. 390 Different sorts of 
talismans were used . Some acted like incantations to prevent 
demons from entering into the house, others were fastened 
to the furniture or to garments, to ensure safety against 
diseases, demons, and misfortunes. They were made of 
different material, such as cloth or stone. 891 




All diseases were ascribed to demoniac agency and in¬ 
cantations were uttered to counteract the evil and to restore 


health to the sufferer. We read thus: li Disease of the 
bowels, the disease of the heart, the palpitation of the 
diseased heart, disease of the vision, disease of tbo head. 


3t,/ Sec ibidem, p. 10. 

5wo Seo ibidem , 52. 

3 w 1 Sec ibidem , pp. 46, 47. 

On page 8 Mr. Lcnormant gives a description of a talisman: Two double 
baoda of white cloth upon tlio bed on the platform ua a talisman if he 




binds on the (right) hand, _ m 

left hand, the bad demon, the wieki d Mnl t the wicked Gigim^the bad Telal 
■ wickc 1 god, the wicked Masicim, the plum tom, Lite spectre the vammrrJ 

.1_,l .. .. 


the 


• » ' -- • 

, nightmare, widsed Kttoary, the philter, liquid.poieon, 
l"ia which gives pain, that which hurl- (hat which is evil, their head upou 
I)J, hou.i, • heir feet upou lie ir foot, they Mover soizc him, they will never 
1 arn - b l' irit of llje hoavoM, conjure it! Spirit of tho earth, conjuro it! 
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OF BUARATAVARSA OP* INDIA. 

c malignant dysentery, tlio tumour which swells, ulceration 
“of the veins, micturition which wastes, cruel agony which 
“never ceases, nightmare : Spirit of the heavens conjure it! 
“ Spirit of the earth conjure it \" 

“ Painful fever, violent fever, the fover which never leaves 
“ man, unremitting fever, the lingering fever, malignant 
“ fever : Spirit of the heavens, conjure it! Spirit of the 
“ earth, conjure it ! 99 

“ Let the Sisease of his head depart. May the disease 
“ of his head be dissipated liko nocturnal dew. May he 
“ be cured by the command of Hea ! May Davkina cure 
“ him !” 392 

All calamities which befall sufferingmankind, whether they 
appear as war, fire, flood, drought or epidemic disease, aro 
in India and in the countries in its vicinity ascribed to the 
evil demons, as was done in ancient Chaldea. In fact, all 
kinds of maladies but especially those which attack men 
suddenly and startle by their frightful aspect, such as 
cramps, convulsions, epileptic and other fits, are by devil- 
worshippers imputed to the mischievous agency of evil 
spirits. In order to cure the patient, supplications must 
be made directly to the harassing demon, or the aid of a 
tutelary deity must be invoked, in India the aid of Aiyanar 
or the Gramadevata is sought, just as the ancient Akkadians 
called upon the Spirit of Heaven and the Spirit of Earth 
for protection. 

In Ceylpn, whore demon-worship prevails,the Great V>laclc 
God seizes men and frightens them so that they fall sick with 
burningcolicand inflammation of thebowels, while tjhe demon 
Maha Sohon inflicts chin-cough, leanness of the body, thirst, 
itching of the body, windy complaints, drops)', weakness, 
consumption and madness. 393 For the relief of tlio sick 


a U a 
* 0 a g 


ibidem, pp. -1, 5, 22. 

Yakkuq Nattwnnaioa^ pp. 1, 2 t 7—1 X Tho devil 0<Wy ffivea thus 
* '• rlliuy, head-ache, inttanii^uii i nf the pidgin, t***lie, con- 

BmnptUm, asthma, etc. 
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ON THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 

no doctor, but conjurors and exorcists are called in. The 
famous Venetian traveller, Marco Polo , when visiting south¬ 
western China, witnessed in the province Yunnan the pro- 
ceedings of such devil-conjurors, who professed to heal the 
sick by incantations. His graphic and accurate description 
which is well worthy of being quoted, is given below. 394 

3u4 See The Book of Sir Marco Polo 1 by Col. Henry Yule, c.b., Vol. IT, 
pp. 53—55. 

“ Lot me tell you that in all those three provinces that I have been 
speaking of, to-wit Carajan, Vochan, and Yachi, there is never a leech. 
But when any one is ill thoy send for the Devil-conjuroTs who aro tho 
keepers of their idols. When these are come the sick man tells what 
ails him, and then the conjurors incontinently begin playing on their in¬ 
struments and siuging and dancing; and the conjurors dance to such a pitch 
that at least one of them will fall to the ground lifeless, like a dead man. 
And then the devil entereth into his body. And when his comrades 
see him in this plight they begin to put questions to him about tho sick 
man’s ailments. And he will reply : ‘ Such or such a spirit hath been 
meddling with the man, for that he hath angered the spirit and dono 
it some despite.’ Then they say : ‘Wo pray thee to pardon him, and to 
take of his blood or of his goods what thou wilt in consideration of thus 
restoring him to health.’ And when they have so prayed, the malignant 
spirit that is in the body of the prostrate man will (mayhap) answer: 
* The sick man hath also done great despite unto such other spirit, and 
that one is bo ill-disposed that it will not pardon him on any account . 
this at least is tho answer they get if the patient bo likely to die. But if 
he is to get better the answer will be that they are to bring two sheep, 
or may be three ; and to brew ten or twelve jars of drink, very costly and 
abundantly spiced. Moreover if will be announced that tho sheep must 
bo all blaclc-fn< < d, or oF somo other particular colour as it may happen ; 
and then all those things are to be offered in sacrifice to snch and such 
a spirit whoBC name is given. And they are to bring so many conjurors, 
and so many ladies, and tho business is to b<? done with a great singing of 
lauds, and with many lights and store of good pc . That is tho sort 

of answer they get if the patient is to get well. And then the kinsfolk of 
the sick man go and procure all that has been commanded, and do as Las 
been bidden, and the conjuror who h:-d uttered all that gets on his legs 
again. 

b'o they fetch the sheep of the colour prescribed, and slaughter them, 
and sprinkle the blood ovor such places as have been enjoined, in honour 
and propitiation of the spirit . Ami the conjurors come, and the ladies, in 
the number that was ordered, and when all are assembled and everything 
is ready, they begin to danco and play and sing in honour of tho spirit 
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ese men endeavour by their incantations to expel the 
devil from the person, in whom he at present abides. Every 
person, who thinks himself competent, may act the part of 
an exorcist. The proceedings begin with the usual invoca¬ 
tions, and when the presence of the devil has been estab¬ 
lished by the mad antics of the possessed person, the exorcist 
begins his proceedings by requesting the devil to leave 
his present quarters, without giving further trouble, and to 
discontinue haunting the patient. When, as is to be 
expected, no notice is taken of this demand, recourse is 
taken to rnoro forcible means, and the devil in the person 
who gives shelter to him, is severely beaten and kicked. 
Eventually the devil submits, and is then asked to give 
his name, the place whence he came, and the reason for 
visiting and troubling the person into whose body he 
entered. After replying to those questions he leaves the 
place and is then often regaled with a sumptuous repast, in 
order to pacify him and to cover with marks of respect his 
undignified retreat. Such sacrifices, and the ceremonies 
observed at them, arc with slight differences throughout 
tho same, although t he taste of different demons very often 
does vary, some preferring a goat, while others have a 


And they take flesh-broth, and drink, and lign-alocs, and a great number of 
lights, and go about hither and thither, scattering tho broth and the 
drink and tho meat also. And when they have done this for a while, 
again shall ono of the conjurors fall flat and wallow there foaming at the 
mouth, and then the others will ask if ho have yet pardoned tho sick man ? 
And sometimes he shall answer yes ! and sometimes ho shall answer no ! 
And if the answer bo no> thoy shall be told that sumo thing or other has to 
he done all over again, and then ho shall be pardoned; oo this the \ do. 
And when all that the spirit has commanded has been done with great 
ceremony, then ft will ho announced that the man is pardoned an*) shall be 
apotulily cured. So when they at length receive such a ie| ilay an- 
nuance that it is all made up with tho,spirit, and that, he i < propitiated, and 
ti )( > fall to eating and drinking with groat jo} 1, and mb lb. nul h who had 
>oon lying lifeless on tin.' ground gets np and takes hi.s share. So when 
they h liV0 all oaten and drunken, every man do parte bom*. And presently 
tho nick man geu 8 ouud and well." 

73 
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greater liking for a cock, a pig or some other animal. There 
exists, however, with respect to intoxicating liquor a great 
agreement of opinion as to its being acceptable. 3 9 5 

I have already alluded to the dances which form a 
piominent feature of demon-worship. Such dances arc of 
common occurrence among the Shanars in Tinnevelly; and 
m Ceylon the dancers, who perform, appear to put on hide¬ 
ous masks differing according to the external appear¬ 
ance of the demon represented.''’ 9 '’’ The principal part at 
such an occasion is played by the chief or one of the leading 
men of the \ illagc, occasionally also by some man or woman 
who is moved by the spirit. The person, who enacts the 
part of the demon appears in peculiarly monstrous garments 
and decorations, resembling as nearly as possible the demon 
whom ho represents. As the dance is accompanied by 
music, it may be mentioned that one of the most prominent 
musical instruments, besides tom-toms, horns, and clarionets 
is an enormous bow, which is placed over an empty brass- 
pot. On its wooden frame are tied rows of bells, and to 
it are tightly fastened a number of strings. By striking 
the latter a shrill sound is produced which is accom¬ 
panied by the tinkling bells and the vibrations from the 
brass-pot, which is struck with tho hand. When all 
things are ready, the musicians begin to play a slow and 
quiet tune on their instruments, while some one beats 
time with bis hands. At this moment the devil-dancer 
appears and commences to move about slowly. By de¬ 
grees tho music becomes quicker ami shriller, and with 
it the performer getting more excited, whirls round in a 
frenzy, and flourishes his staff covered with bells, until 


ay 1 Read obovo, p. 488. 
na0 Bee Bishop Citldwoll’s Tiunciclfy 
Ancient Religion of the butval iann, quoiod 
ulso Yakknn Nn1t<n) navn, p, 8, and H,t 
Pl>. 10 2 ]. 


Prur 


llis s say cm tho 
Pf aSS, 580 . Com],cue 
°f <i Capu< lf ibidem, 
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no lias worked liimsolf to such a state of excitement, that 
he loses all control over his movements, and the demon 
appears to have taken possession of him. When he has 
arrived at such a condition the people worship him as 
a deity, and the bystanders ask him questions on all 
subjects about which they desire to got information, to 
which question they obtain somehow obscure and oracular 
answers. These devil dances are generally performed at 
night. 39 7 

30 7 Iu tho Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal by Colonel Edward Tinto 
Dalton, c.s.i., on pp. 232, 233 is described a similar dance of tho 
Muasis, which was often witnessed by Captain Samnells : ‘‘The liaiga is 
always the medium of communication, but ho assembles the people to aid 
him in the invocation. Musical instruments are produced, dancing com¬ 
mences, and tho invocation to the spirit is chanted until ono or more of 
tho performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the eyes and involun¬ 
tary spasmodic aetious of tho muscles. . . . The affection appears con¬ 
tagious, and old women and others who havo not been dancing become in - 
fluencod by it in a manner that is horrible to contemplate. ... Tho affection, 
says Captain Sainuolls, conies on like a tit of ague, lasting sometimes for 
a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed pers.ni writhing and trembling 
with intense violence, especially at tho commencement of tho paroxsym. 
Then ho is seen to spring from the ground into tlie air, a d a succession 
of leaps follow, all executed as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stage of the seizure ho is supposed to be quito unconscious, 
and rolls into t he tiro, if there bo one, or under the feet of tho dancers 
without sustaining injury from t he heat or tho pressuro. This lasts for a 
few minutes only, aud is followed by tho spasmodic stage. AVith hands 
and knees on tho ground and hair loosened, tho body is convulsed, and tho 
head shakes violently, whilst from the mouth issues a hissing or gurgliug 
noise. Tho patient next evincing an inclination to stand on his logs, the 
bystanders assist, him and plane a stick iu his hand, with the aid of . 
ho hops about, the spasmodic action of the body still continuing ami tho 
head performing by jerks a violently fatiguing circular movement. r .l Ida 
may go on for hours, though Captain Samnells soys that, no <>no in hin 
seubOB could Continue such exertion for many minutt When the Haig' 
,H appealed to, to cast out tho apirit, ho mus? th-.-t ascertain whether it is 
Chuibiru himself or ono of his familiars that halt pobHct-aed victim. If 
it be the grout Gausum, tho Baigu implores him to desist, meanwhile 
gi'atty anointing the victim with butters nml if the treatment is ftuccasfl- 
fu, ' tl, « VnHonl Kcudnulty and ualuwlly subsides into a«. oo of repose 
fro.,, which ho rises info cousotouttiee^ imd restored to his norm,,! state, 
fools no fatigue or other ill-effects from tho ntUtoK 
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Malabar and Kanara are likewise wellknown centres of 
the devil-worship. Mr. M. J. Walhouse gives an interesting 
account of a devil dance in a village in Kanara 

‘‘ The festival always takes place at night, and about ft o’clock all the 
villagers assemble in their best attire, the women wearing all their orna¬ 
ments, and their heads, as well as often the men’s, thickly garlanded with 

tbeBh-t T ° m - t0mBa ° dd r U T. al '° beaten ’ and the Fnjari, or priest, takes 
the Bhta-sword and bell in his hands, and whirls round and round, imi¬ 
tating the supposed mien and gestures of the demon. Bathe does not 
aspnoto full possession, which in aboriginal rites like these is only given to 
•i representative ot the aboriginal tribes, now the lowest castes. ? A Dhf-r 
onoof the. slave caste, at other times regarded with contempt, but now 
advanced to the foremost post, comes forward naked, save a waist-baud, 

, blS hCad U “ d b ° d >' grotesquely and frightfully besmeared 

k a y T 7 7 r Dt - ° ver hiS h0ar1 ' and tied t0 bis back, there 

is a so. t of an arch, termed Am, made of green cocoa-trce leaves, with their 
ends radiating out- For some time ho paces up and down, within a ring 
formed by the crowd. Hinging about his arms, gesticulating wildly, I-,, pin-" 
and shaking Ins body furiously. Meanwhile a dozen or more tom-toms and 
* continual, 

dm and the bU r presently breaks intoa maniac dance, capering bounding 
power 1 TS T V.r e f y ' WMSt * hQ redouble theto noise toe 

J.";;; be “S 1 , e ‘ ttm8te ^ by tw fur y 

lncl. the Blier dances. The multitude around joins in raising a long 
lonotonom, how hug cry, with a peculiar vibration. At length too Dlnr 
■ Tops, no is nil oft hr. demon, and stands fixed and rigid, with staring eyes. 
T, esently ho sp. aks, or rm her the demon speaks from him, in loud, hoarse 

commanding to non, wholly .. hi., own, or indeed any natural voice 

o addresses the headman of the village first, and then the principal 
ml,a 1 ,tains in due order, tor any neglect of etiquette on this point by the 

to u.: givo rr «■***■•* ***« 

lo * !< - I'lUir-tpal Vllliii/ort; UP m i j ..,i ,, f i . m ,1 , ° 

whether all the ix-oplo arn imm.iif 
tho POBBCS-Slij DLlfr |Ok.\J uQ U, H nv fh„f M m -* • / , piortnt, 

1 , J on Lo Hay that tho Bhutnla pleased with the per- 

formanee of the ceremony, and exhorts all tho people to behave justly 
and charitably to one another. Various disputes ami litigated matters 
especially when evidence and ordinary means of adjustment fail arc then 
brought forward and submitted to tho decision of toe Bhuta, and bis award 
prone -need through tho Jjher, is generally, though not always, submitted’ 
to. After this tho demon doidres to have food, and the Dh§r c »ts f • ' 
rice and drinks the milk of young oooouuntH; or, if tho demon he* ^ 
bcuta be on«' of low degree, he out* animal food and drinks arrack^H* 
ilion (I’r.tributoH uivca flowors and pieooe of cot oanut to all n « a „ , . Io 

0 ; - fril or f prr e -1 i. -< and Iho Jllniia j , \ucn ..way from i • » ' ^ m 

i • J ir °*u him, he lose* 

hr- commatiding rnion and feme®, und rolnjisae into tho servile drudgo »»®#j 

S#M ^ounial of the Ant.lnopologi.-d Intitule, Yofv, PI >. . U 3, 4U# 
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Among the Wagries, Bliils and other aboriginal tribes in 
tlio Dekhan and *Guzerat tho same customs prevail; the 
principal demons there revered are named Khodiyal, 
Meladi, Senabi, Baroclii, Totabi, Bfitiya, Sikotar, Kesurbai, 
Yantri, the Khapar YOgims, the Zambdis and Yissoti. 
Idle first six of these are demons and the last six are de¬ 
monesses. \ issoti is said to occupy a superior position 
among these demons, and not to be altogether bad-natured. 
Some of the abovementioned devils, like the Senabi, do 
not enter into bodies, but are invoked to drive away the 
devils who have taken possession of men . 309 



300 I obtained this information from a native gentleman of Ahmedabad. 
Mount Girnar near Junagar is the principal aeat of Khodiyal , who is wor¬ 
shipped throughout Guzeraf by offerings, consisting respectively of seers 
of Labshi (wheat flour mixed with jaggery and boiled in water), If soer of 
jaggery, 3 seer of sugar, u goat and a bottle or more of liquor. Sikotar is 
tho wandering ghost of an impious woman who enters tho bodies of men 
and is driven out by a Uhuva or devil-priest. Sho is also at times revered 
as the goddess of the sea, who restores ships which have been wrecked at 
sea, and stories are told to this effect. The Ydoinls are of three kinds, 
PuZ-(flowcr), LdZ-(red) and Kesur-(hair) Ydginie. They are invoked 
when epidemics, especially eholern, rage in tho country. With their hair 
hanging over their shoulders, their faces painted with rod colour, the 
Bhuvas assemble at a prominent Vogini-toniplc, and after having partaken 
of a liberal supply of intoxicating liquor, jump about, protending that the 
Yogini has entered them, and that they speak in her namo. At first tin* 
Pulyogini appears alone, complaining about tho neglect she and her 
sisters have suffered threatening the arrival of her sisters Lalyogini and 
KeSurybgiui, if she is not properly appealed now. The people umdo thou 
in their homes the requested sacrifices consisting of agent, rice, ghee and 
liquor, and in the evening Pulyogini is in a small carriage-, resembling 
a children’s toy, tuken with tomtom beating out of the town, and in the 
dead of night drives to tho limits of tho neighbouring village, whom ttm 
chief Bhuva loaves her without looking backwards. The inkrilutunts of 
tho next village when they find the carriage on tin- n 'xl morning arefright- 
onod by tlio arrival of Pulyogini and send her with similar cm mnoniuB 
to another village. The Zambdis are the ghosts of had women and are 
distinguished as Pol, Kumbha, Dlpa, Dharma, Jnlm and Idmnbn Zmubdi; 

J 'akiui and Ohiulol ate included in this group, i h> - Zamlxlui itppoar 
difforoat shapes deluding benighted traveller.* on their way. 

1 gb-o these details about Hie (Juzornfi deities with the intimation, 
licit 1 Uuvo not been able to verify them. 
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The Pisacas are in South India attended by peculiar demo¬ 
niac servants, who are popularly known as -Bhutan. They are 
small, but stout and of red colour. Pigtails surround their 
heads,,their faces are horrible and lion fangs protrude from 
their mouths. As they are created for the special purpose 
of being servants, they do not mind doing the lowest and 
most menial services, and are quite satisfied with their 
position, which cannot bo said of the Pisacas. The BhQtas 
are generally employed as gatekeepers of their masters, 
watching those who enter and go away, or fetching or 
carrying off Somebody.* « o i n tho Per8ian plays which are 

often performed in India, black Devils or Pisacas and red 
Bhutas appear and serve in the court of Indra, 

I ho temples which are dedicated to the worship of the 
evils present generally a very mean appearance, though 
•some are of considerable size. The majority of these places 
arc constructed of mud, without stone or brick, in a pyra- 
”'1 *‘ llllj covered with white-wash and streaks of red 
ochre, a stone or a small heap of earth serving as an altar. 

ccasionully a low square groundwork of stones or bricks 
terminates ma pyramid orobeli.sk, the angles of the pyramid 
generally corresponding with the cardinal points. These 
pyramidal obelisks are according to the late Bishop 
raid well a distinguishing characteristic of devil worship.* -' 


' Ziigenbi pp. 1£6 .-1111 is;. 

• V. 1 C : U,n i p;,rG Ca MwoU’i Tin ncvolly Shuaars. “The places 11 

which the demote an worshipped are oommoi.ly termed V*-cdu' <,r dovi 
templofl. A heap of earth rai. <:d into a pyramidal shape and Adorno, 
willt streaks of white-wash, B.rniotnm.n alfenmtin^ w iih rod uohro cot. 
eiitut. * in the majority of cans, both the temple, and the demons imimu 
and u smaller heap in front of the temple with a flat purfan, forma the 
altar. Tho dovil-pyriwnid is sometimes built of brick and stuccoed mot- 
and when thus built of coherent materials ii rises into fiouiothi r i 
life whupo of up obelisk. So far as I have yt • n. the uupUg of ^ ° 

are mi.de to eorrenpoud with t he cardinal points. lrs height rairol ^ )yiaTll,< ^ 
oie-hi. leotaud ’m generally lesri than five. This pyramidal ohor 1 • ” aCV U 
B«Witag churaotoriiitio of devil-worsUip.” el,8k 18 a 
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ccording to the Rev. S. Mafceer a small pyramidal erec¬ 
tion or obelisk of four or five feet in height stands in front 
of a devil temple, or even by itself. 4 0 2 These obelisk shrines 
represent, no doubt, a very ancient style of architecture. It 
is here worth mentioning that of the two kinds of temples 
which are found among the Todas, the Boa ( Boath ) which 
is regarded as the. older form of building and of which 
there are only four left on the hills, is such a conical 
structure looking from a distance exactly like a church- 
steeple. These conical shrines arc surrounded by a circular 
wall. 403 


400 See Matcer’fi Land of Charity, p. 213 : “ Pc coils, or devil temples, 
are very numerous throughout the country. They bear no rosemblanco 
.vhalever to the B.rahmanieal idol temples, being in general mere 

* few yards in length, open at one cud, and mostly quite empty. Indeed, 
mages are no essential element in demonworship. In front of tlio devil- 
temple, or sometimes without any covered edifice, there stands a small 
pyramidal erection or obelisk four or five foot in height, generally built of 
brick and stifccoed which is always associated with this worship and takes 
the place of an image; but it is impossible to ascertain the origin or 
meaning of thiB symbol.” 


Mr. M. J. Wnlhoueo says l^co citato , p. 412: “The general buildings 
dedicated to these demons are called Bhiltastans, and when dedicated 
to one of tho superior, or very popular, Blnitas, sometimes of considerable 
size; but far more commonly a small plain structure, four or five yards 
deep, by two or three wide, with a door at one end, covered by a port ico 
supported on two pillars, with a thatched roof, and windowless. In 
front of it there are usually three or four T-shaped pillars, tho use of 
which is not clear. They are said to denote that the building is a 
Hhntaatiin, and flowers arc placed, and oocoanuts broken on thorn at 
ceremonies. Inside tho Bhfitastaii there is usually a number of images 
romrhly made in brass in human shape, 0* * roaombling animal.-,, snob an 
tigers, fowls, o#e. These are brought out and worshipped as symbol* 
of the Bhutas on variou: ceremonial occasions. Tho Bhntas themselves 
are usually repre :nted by more rough stones.” 


Seo above, p. 18G The priest in charge of a R 
sacrifice man, who belongs to tho second elars of priests. 


imuiiyuu UlllU, WIIU UIO rivunu ' ■* 

doubt, whether the Boas, though now appropriated by >’*, ot u 
erected by them. See (M. Marshall's .t n t "*•- 

pp. 108, 109 and Mr. Broc ks’ Account of tb' >V \;»■ — IT* u > u> 


>u is ft 1 ora ha l or 
Some scholars 
the Todas Were 
Todaxy 
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h rom the foregoing exposition I may now be permitted to 
deduce a few conclusions. The simple and poetic worship 
paid iu the Yedic songs to the physical forces of Nature, 
gave place in course of time on the one hand to a rigid’ 
sacrificial ceremonial, propounded and enforced by priests, 
and on the other, to an exposition of philosophical systems 
trying to explain in a more liberal way the creation and 
existence of the Universe. These systems were already at 
an early period modified by contact with the ideas enter¬ 
tained on this subject by a foreign race, which occupied 
India. These non-Aryans belonged to the great Turanian 
race which reigned then over civilised Asia, with Mesopo¬ 
tamia as their centre. They believed in the existence of 
one Supreme Spirit of heaven, with whom was associated 
and admitted to an equal, and eventually even superior, 
share of power the Goddess of the Earth. Both ruled 
supreme over the good as well as the evil spirits who 
disturbed and tortured men ; over men and the entire world. 
Associated with this doctrine was a belief in the transmi¬ 
gration of souls after death. The combination of these 
Aryan and non-Aryan systems affected the beliefs of both 
nations, and the result of this connexion is apparent in tho 
present religious state of India. 
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PART IV. 

THE BHAEATAS. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Introductory Remarks. 

Tlio hope which I expressed at the beginning of the 
third Part that an inquiry into the system of Indian theogony 
would corroborate the conclusions that had been previously 
arrived at by the linguistic evidence, has not been disap¬ 
pointed. Both inquiries indeed have elicited the fact, that 
the Aborigines of India belong on the whole to one and tho 
same race which being composed of Gaudians and Dravidi- 
aus 1 should like to call B/iaratan . In order to determine 
for a race the position to which its thinking powers en¬ 
title it, or to ascertain, as it were, its mental index, it is 
necessary to study the formation of its thoughts, in their 
linguistic and philosophical, or rather religious, aspects 
as revealed in the framing of words and sentences, and in 
the expression of ideas. For finally fixing, however, the 
place to which an individual or a community is entitled 
in the ranks of mankind, tho condition of the meutal 
qualifications must be supplemented by physical evidence, 
such as ethnology alone is able to furnish. It is there* 
fore of great importance that the results of tho ethnolo¬ 
gical investigation concerning the* population of India 
should coincide with those gained by the help of philology 
and theology. In fact tlnse three sciences agree in their 
conclusions that only two chief races exist in India. 1 

' 77 Tribes and Cu ' s ./ Men ial, by II. II. KiaUw, 

UlouHury, Vol. I, p p , XXX, XXXI: " Tho data tlma ..l.ui»od ftp* 0,000 
jp-rioiM, ropivM, ntiutfSOof the balingrautoa ah<t in Norfc,t Hin, 
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With these remarks I may proceed now to inquire into 
the political status of the ancient inhabitants of India. The 
two principal and rival races we meet here, are styled in 
Sanskrit Arya and Anarya, names which correspond to 
the modern Aryan and non-Aryan, the latter being also 
described as Dcisyu and Dasa . 2 The former represents the 
invaders of India, the latter its original inhabitants; for even 
if the Bharatas or Gauda-Dravidians had at an earlier 
period immigrated into India, we possess no information 
about this fact, and, so far as our knowledge goes, they 
occupied the country at a pre-Aryan epoch on both sides 
of the Himalayan mountains. 


I’rom the Bay of Bengal to the frontiers of Afghanistan, enable us to dis¬ 
tinguish two extreme types of feature and physique, which may be provi- 
sionally described ns Aryan and Dravidian. A third type which in some 
respects may bo looked upon as intermediate between these two, while in 
other, and perhaps the most important, points it can hardly be deemed 
Indian at all, ie found along the northern and eastern borders of Bengal. 
. . . . With this type, which may conveniently be described as Mongoloid, 
we have for our present purpose no immediate concern. Except in the 
dintricts of Assam and North-Eastern Bengal, it has contributed com- 
paratively little to the evolution of caeto as it now exists in Lidia, and may 
be left out of consideration in the attempt to trace the stages of growth 
by which the prevailing state of things has been arrived at. 


See Bio Anthropologic Indicn* von Emi' Schmidt, p. 3. ‘‘Das Endiv- 
sultatdermuhevollcn nusgcdehnten Unlereuchung ist, class wires inlndicn 
wenu wip von dom anHgesprochen fremdauigou Bussenclement dor mon 
golischeri Bewohnor dar Nordgrenzcn almehen, wesentlioh mit zwei ver- 
schiedenen Hasson sen thuu lmben. Schon die Mtoaten Urkunden, die Vedon, 
laaaen oiuen Kumpt' <teAW oUmisetn r Elcmento fcrkotttiei) 

ein* n Kwnpfder zu tiolgroifenden booialen Gogongiazen geffdirt hat Lass’ 
abc r diene sozialo Sondcrung (die Kaste) r«rpn, d. h. Farbo genannt wird 
ist bczeichnend dnfiir, dnss urspritnglich dor (iegonsatz cin eolchcr c |ch 
B lutcs war; cm war der Kempt oilier cingowamlerteu, lmllhautigon mU 
einor schon ancassigtm dunkelluintigon Basse. Die oxukten Untorsnchungen 
Risloy's bi^liitigen von na* ut wifc'scr.M hnfj liel.ev *Seiu l;rr di» a nf liistoi i 
scher tirundltige gouonneno Ansahuuung. Es hand cl t Fiicb danuch U n 
zwoi GruAdformon.” 


1. Ler tiritrhc Typun. 

2. Uor drew id'.uche Tijp\^ v 
* 'bovc, p. 13, 
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We are likewise without any reliable information about 
the events which marked the progress of the Aryan inva¬ 
sion and conquest of India, but thus much is clear, that no 
sooner had the country been finally occupied, and its 
former inhabitants been subdued or expelled, than the 
victors began to quarrel among themselves, and open strife 
and war broke out between the several tribes hitherto 
united in kindred friendship. The songs of the Rgveda 
are full of the valorous deeds performed in such inter¬ 
necine expeditions, which became the more frequent, the 
more the resistance of the aborigines declined, for the less 
the Aryans had to fear them, the more they could indulge 
in combats among themselves. Occasionally the excessive 
strength of one tribe gave to others a welcome pretext to 
oppose and subdue it, and in order to overthrow the growing 
ascendency of a clan, confederacies were formed to remove 
the danger which threatened the independence of the rest. 
Among such confederacies one of the most renowned is that 
of the five tribes, which comprised the Turvasa , Yadu , Anu, 
Druhyu and Film. 3 The various wars which were waged by 


n In tlie Veda text occur lho following ternin denoting live races: pan<'>t 
krttayah (Kg. Ill, 2, 10; 53, IG) ; panca ksiltjah (Rtf. I, 7, 0; 17G, 3; V, 
35, 2, etc.) ; parlca caesarmyah i Kg. V, 8G, 2 ; VII, 75. 4) ; paaco janfih (Rg. 
III, 37, 0; 59, 8, etc.) ; pr. 7>ca rwn {Atho : r. Ill, 21, 5 ; X H, 1, 16) ; jmuca 
manusah (Rg. VIII, 9, 2), etc. Tho expression f re race* refers probably to 
the live tribes above mentioned who occur thus in Rg. I, 108, 8, as Pro¬ 
fessor Kuhn ha^ first pointed out Elsewhere in Yaska’s Kirukta 111,8, 
(so© Roth’s edition, p. 54) petitca janah are explained as : “ (Jundharvub pita- 
rd devil, asura raksamsi ” ; and in the Aitaroyabriihmapa III, 81, \vq road : 
“ Puncajanyam ©tad ukthum yadvaiSvadevam sarvc?am va ftJ panca 
janiinam uktham dC*,vamanu^y;i uam fjiandharvapsaraeuinWrpanum eu pitr- 
Oymca.” In the Sanskrit dictionary of Professors (myl' and 
Vol. II, p, 412, we find under the word, krsti : “Die funf Volkm'Fohaftou 
(paiica krttiy y/< ; vgl, nuch k*i Java) int Rezoiehmmg fiu* atl> 

t 7 "lkcr, nioht bloes ffir die ariseben Stiusote; oine alte Ziblu^i ttburdwto 
h njprnng wir in leu vedisohen T« xten keinen aiisdruckliehen V cheliI uhh 
findou. Ycyjeichen kann man, dess die Woltrinunc oiler U’Vhtwngen 
offers alt fut,f tfczfthlt word on . . . wobei man aln funiteKichtungdc nuch 
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^as, the famous king of theTrtsus,brought about such alli¬ 
ances in which Aryans and non-Aryans fought together on 
both sides. It is indeed very difficult to decide in every single 
case whether a tribe is of Aryan or of non-Aryan origin, 
because the evidence on this point is so deficient that tho 
opinion of scholars is of necessity much divided. General 
opinion is unanimous on the point that the Trtsus were a 
powerful Aryan tribe, and that the jealousy of the two great 
Brahmanic sages, Vasistha and Visvamitra, who at various 
times occupied the office of high priest to king Sudas, 
caused to a great extent those wars which ended at last with 
the disastrous overthrow of the Trtsus. Even after Visva¬ 
mitra had been compelled to make room for his rival, 
fortune remained faithful to Sudas. He defeated king 
BliSda, and under the guidance of Vasistha the Bharatas, 
to whom Visvamitra belonged, were broken like staves 

V1 J’ 13 ’ 18 ' 19 ; VII, 33, 3,6, etc), and the ten 
vin tt s w io opposed king 1 Sudas were thoroughly defeated 
in the battle on the banks of the Parusnl (Rg. VII, 18 ; 
«=3, 0, 8). 4 But the Aryans on either side were not strong 
enough to fight these combats unaided witli any chance of 
success, and hence required the support of allies* whom they 
sought and found in the camps of their national foes who 
took part in tb is halt le of the Ien kings. The non-Arynn Pak- 


'-u . . nra * . .* 

Fttnftheilmg vo„ iWi,.,. Hi,,;’,!,!, antaprwiendo 

brftuch darf dio Zulil find idild.nls B 0/cio) ,UC " im piacligo- 

lieit angoaolien wordon." T h„ , . ;i 

T k . . . U ‘ arp montiouoa by namo Rnnh, 

I, 108, 8J mentioned m the Rgn ,, ( j gi^ j7 ^ ^ * 

in tin. latter plnou callod tho ecu , r Nil,,, . „ nU it j„ tl)( ', ,, ‘ 

(Adipu,r U „ LXXV) and tho Pur d,., . ,aU„, ,f -r Ul 

i „'h /„ u,; h , A m,,,.v „i (r . 7 i :, u ;.i, J""**. Hoad 

IT- XV • ".l XXI, ;,l,d 1 . (,1,1,11110 It'll It* * ■ U , p.:"", An, ""K>- 

IVedii) pp. j. 32 , 183. 1 toohichte dc9 

. 4 Bt« pj». (isv, -gob. 
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Bhal&nas, Alinas, Sivas and 


Visanins fought on the side 


of Aryans against Aryans and non-Aryans. 6 Many tribal 
names besides the above mentioned occur in the Bgveda, 
such as the Ajas, Bharatas, Cedis, Grandharis, ICikatas, Bu- 
samas, Sandikas, Sigrus, Simyus, Usinaras, Vaikarnas, 
Y aLsus and others. Except in a few cases where the 
Aryan or non-Aryan origin of a clan is pretty well ascertained, 
as e.g. the Aryan extraction of the Trtsus and the non- 
Aryan of the Kikatas, we are quite in the dark as to the 
ethnological race to which most of these tribes belonged, 
ihe Anus arc thus by some claimed as Aryans, while others 
explain the term Anu as applying to non-Aryan people, 
and the Bharatas are identified with the Kolarian race. 0 


Another difficulty in this inquiry is the uncertainty felt in 
knowing or deciding whether a proper name, if used in the 
singular number, applies to an individual, to a family, or to 
a tribe, for the exact meaning often cannot be gathered from 
the context; as is the case with names like Drbhika, 7 
Kavasa, Mahusa, Srnjaya, Taruksa, Tugra, Vetasu, and 
others. It is also possible that the plural of the name of a 
person occurring in the Veda, only applies to his pos¬ 
terity, and not to a tribe, the wider meaning being also 

n Soo Ryveda VII, 18, 7. 

0 The Aryan nationality of the Anu is uphold by Professor Zimmer, the 
non-Aryan by Professors Laason, Bothlingk, Roth, Grassmnnn, and’ Mr 
Hewitt. 


Professor Lassen says Jndische Alterthumskundr, j>. 710: •• Von seinem 

vierien Sohno Ann odcr Anuva werdrn die Ucselilcuhter drr Mick! 
nbgcloifeet and uaeh dem Nordon veriest. An* bedoutet oigentlioli Monneh, 
im Veda wird die Bedeutniig jedoch boselminkr uuf feme, d«*iu Ariseben 
fremdo Vdlker, nnd das Wori bodeatot imr Bcbrinhnr < inon bmoudern 
Volkstaram.” 

Mr. J. F. IL-witt h.is Ohsi,/ned a lvolariau origin lo tlm Bluir.iins and 
‘’onjectnres that the Anus, identifyirg them within*' Kutlii, weie aim 
Kohiriiinn. 

L>rbl\ika is by (lie German loxioograpl era deenbod ns n demon, while 
P»of*-8Ror Ludwig (Vol. 111. j, 207) thifiks hr ive> ; ,ni'e< in ilwm o tribe 
w ^ *omiud6 him of the Atp/h*cs and 
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Imissible, especially when referring to a feudal community, 
such as prevailed among the Scotch clans. 


As the Egveda is a compilation of songs by different 
authors of different times, it is, I think, rather hazardous 
to use the language or tho meaning of one stanza or son- 
for the explanation or interpretation of another, unless the 
authors of both are the same, or cogent reasons favor such 
a proceeding. If we meet thus with considerable obstacles 
m elucidating the details of tho clan-formation in Vcdic 
times, we must also on the other hand not overlook that 
however deficient our knowledge of this period is and always 
will be so much is certain that the Aryan invasion of 
JNorth India was successful, that the border-country was 
permanently conquered, and that the subjugation of tho 
adjacent provinces to Aryan rule had in consequence 
become an inevitable destiny. It i s , however, quite a 
different matter to dilate on the ethnological constitution ot 
the invaders, whether or not they formed a homogeneous 
group of Aryan tribes. It is not only possible, but also 
highly probable, that friendly aliens swelled their ranks, and 
a ^ as m generally the case with migrating peoples, tho 
weaker tribes whom they bad dispossessed were compelled to 
o ow m t. toir tracks. When immigrating, or victoriously 
nvad.ng, swarms of people settle down as a stable commu- 
ni >, 111 v.ii mus heterogeneous component elements amal¬ 

gamate gradually into one national body, which presents 
totbe,,i : P a united nation, wheneven 

its mult,generous origin is still conspicuous and lives fresh 
m the memory of others. By and by with increasing 
power, the admission to citizenship will be rendered difficult 
till it may be altogether denied to newcomers. Wo have 
in tho United .States of North America a modern iustanc 
of the formation of such a state, arid the found.,!.',.,, 
vetuco by frightened fugitives ^lio wore joined by bold 
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adventurers was followed in course of time by the estab¬ 
lishment of the proudest aristocracy, which displayed its 
exclusiveness by the closing of the golden book. A like 
fate befell the Aryan settlement in India, which, free and 
liberal in its constitution at the beginning, became by degrees 
conservative and exclusive, till at last by priestly prepon¬ 
derance it developed the most successful and pernicious 
system of caste the world has ever known. Yet before 
this social edifice had assumed the immutable form it now 
exhibits, there preceded a time when its various portions 
existed separately and were not mixed with others. There 
can be no doubt that though the national Aryan stock 
prevailed among the Brahmans, many foreign bodies had 
joined before it became consolidated as a Brali manic caste: 
but once thus constituted it remained on the whole 
unchangeable, even if at times strange elements found 
access to it in a surreptitious manner. 

In spite ot all the difficulties which surround this ethno¬ 
logical mystery the Veda lias preserved some slight intima¬ 
tions which may throw light on this important question. 

Among the most interesting episodes which are found in 
the Rgveda, A itareya-Brfihmaija and other Vcdic writings, 
as well as in the Mahabharata, llamayana and Puranas, 
must be numbered the rivalry and contest between 
Vasistha aud Visv&mitra. 

On Vasist.hu. 




The origin and history of the life of Vasistha have, 
from the importance attached to them, always been a 
subject of the greatest interest and oven in ancient 
times were the favorite topic of legendary accounts. ' In 


Among European scholar;. Professor von Kof.lt i»« 1 ^ " ,l ' ! 

Ucs< } iichte des llnio, Prof- - r Clu*tstiun Lussrm i»« l*' 1-1 dlttr- 

Protocol- Albrecht Web. r in hi, hidi*ch> St ••din,, lV..tV*»;nr 
Mailer in bis But ■* of A% - rt t 8a >skri 
Muir in his Original Sanskrit Tdrts (especially u* * luvo ulu °h 

<!Oiitributod to tin.* elucidation of this Veda* pciiefl. 
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e Rgveda lie appears as a sage, a priest and a poet 
its seventh mapdala being ascribed to him. As the domestic' 
c aplain of kmg Sodas, the grand-son of Pijavana and the 
famous king of the Trtsus,» he became the rival of Visva- 

He iS Sakl to havc belon S’ ed ^e tribe of the 
lrtsus, to whose king, Sudas, the Mahabharata alludes as a 

U r Ul; a Clr(, umstance wliich proves how little historical 
re xance can be placed on that epic ! > « He was a friend of 
Vh.ru n a, but having lost his favour, in order to regain it 
he humbly implores the forgiveness of the incensed God ' ' 
He teaches Indra the Virftj metre, and in return receives for 
, _ 1 !“ Ct ‘ 0n the ex P lana tion of the formula of expiation 

CT n ; i dW 8a,ne (iod a]s ° imparts t0 Vasi8tlla the 

devotion (brahman), while to Visv&mitra he only grants 
the recitation (uktha). Ui * ” 

Vasisiha is called the son of Varuna and Mitra and of 
the nymph UrvasI For when he had inconsiderately caused 

A , t0 l0Se h,s bo( % f °rm, the king retaliated by pro¬ 
nouncing a similar curse against his former domestic priest 

in consequence of which Vasina's male energy entered into' 
V r aruna and Mitra 1wi„,n em-eiect into 


\r, . ,,, .•■**“ “ energy entered j 

1 una an Mitra, hut left them at the sight of UrvasI. 


a , ^ aij'atoi urvasi. As 

Agas.ya was born on the same occasion, he became as it 
were, a brother of Vasistha. ‘ > 

trilu ,T i i y f, Viiv5, “ itra —bjoetod Vusisll.a to many 
i .t l ‘" dsh 'I’»- Ho toHt all hia humlrc.l son. „ , 

h “ i “'““i, tho of Su a„, .. J 

ncco, to Mabnbl.an.to ,„<1 sa,,,,,,-. coln . 


0 8 (jo n 
OCCUaiountly 


etc Sudas is also 


da, VII, 18, 4, 5, 21—25; VM, 33 
_ ullod tho sun of Pijavdim. 

toL*“ .“* "• ***** *********"*»• . 

11 Boo ttyveda t VII, 86. 

'* SctJ S^vtbx.HnihmnQa, XII, 0, 1, 88 
** Q^M^lirohmnrfU: I. 5. 

8'*n RjvdUu, VII, 83, 10,11; V ttupwr/m, ]y c r 
/Jur«/»a, IX, 13, I —18. ? * £lll, i ttha<tavat«. 
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mentary to Rgveda VII, 104, 12, devoured 



by a Raksasa. 


Conformably to the Epic the machinations of Visvamitra 
made king Hal masapada, the son of Sudasa, when transform¬ 
ed into a man-eating Raksasa, swallow all the sons of Va- 
■sistha. 15 Sayaipa connects the murder of Vasistha’s sons with 


this story and explains the Vedic verse in which the bereaved 


sage indignantly repudiates the accusation of being a 
Raksasa or Yatudhana, which had been insidiously brought 
against him, as referring to the calumnious statement that 
Vasistha had in the shape of a Raksasa eaten his own sons. 1 6 
In this state of mind Vasistha preferred death to revenge, 
and tried to destroy himself by first throwing himself from 
the summit of mount Meru, then by walking into the blazing 
forest-fire, again by hurling himself with a heavy stone tied 
on to his neck into the sea, and lastly by drowning himself 
in the swollen waters of the Vipasa Hard as be tried, 
however, ho could not obtain his desire to lose his life. 


The respect in which Vasistha was held and the worship 
which lie secured after his death, elevated him to a divine 

Compare the Taittiriya-Samhitd, VII, 4, 7, 1 . Sec also Mahabhurata 
Adiparvan, CLXXVIII, about Kalmnsapada, tho sou of Sudasa, 22ml 
descendant of TriSahku, meeting Saktr, the son of Vasistha, in the road 
and the consequences of thoir quarrel. It appears that both reports refer 
to the same occurrence, and perhaps the porsons alluded to in the T. S. as 
the Saudasah and Kalmasapada, the son of Sudasa, (and in consequence a 
Saudasa), are really identical with each other. 

See Rgreda , VII, 104, 12. According to Sayana in his commentary, 
v. 12, a Raksasa who had slain the hundred sons of Vasisihu, ssumed tho 
form of the latter, saying that ho (the Raksasa) ivas Vaui^ha and 
Vagisthu the iliikaasa : 

“ llatviv paiiaHatam purvain Vusi^thasya mahatmuuuh 
Vasijtham raklas’osi tvam vusiptham riipam iisthitah 
Ahain Vasistha ityevam jighnrnsa Raksae V bhravi't 
AtrottarS. rcodrsta Vasisthf net i nah Srutniii/’ 

Woo the end of tho introductory remark of Savaim t »• Rgveda VI1, 104, where 
he quotes the Hrhaddcrato as follows : 

d&dar£ s rt*kvjghn:im putra.'Ikt'i'ariplv.tu • 
hat*’ putraaatr kfuddhah Bauds *uir duhkhitat* 

75 
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position. Manu mentions him as one of the ten Maharipis;< ~ 
the Visnupurana acknowledges him in one place as one of the 
nine mind-born sons of Brahman, while heiscalled in another 
one of the seven sages of the present or Yaivasvata Man- 
vantara. 18 The Mahabharata also is not consistent in this 
respect. The Adiparvan does not include his name among 
the six great sages, but the Sautiparvan adds him as the 
seventh, and names him also as one of the twenty-one Praja- 
palm •' the Ramayana, however, is silent on this subject. 

Vasistha had various wives. By Urjja he had seven sons, 
bo t Sakti (or Saktrj was not one of these. Another wife Aksa- 
ma a is said to have been of low birth, but was elevated to a 
high position by her husband; some identify her with Arun- 
dhat. who is well known as being the zealous and jealous 
v ifeof the sage. She is regarded as one of the Pleiades, and 
>y her union with Vasistha was revered as the mother of the 
seven great patriarchs figuring in the sky as the constella- 
ion of the Great Bear. By the wife of his son Sakti he 
became- grandfather to the posthumous Pardsara 

Vasistha is also mentioned as one of the superintendents 
of the month Apadha, and as a Vyasa or divider of the 
Veda m the eighth Dvapara, He was the owner of the 
celebrated cow Surabhi which excited the covetousness of 
V'■ amitra, am was according to later traditions the in,,,.. 

,; s y. ’7 °. ° ln '° tracted 0Ilmit y between both sages, 

; Wptha did not want under any conditions to part with 
his favorite Kaniadlietm. 

Vasistha communicated hi:, knowledge to king Janaka 
He was the pric.it of Nimi, son of Iksvaku, whom ho cursed 
tor retaining Gautama; he was the teacher of Samira 
Ik^vhku’s 37th descendant; the sacrificial pricst of Kalinasa- 


11 fcSee Menu, I, 35. 

Soo Vituuj)urartu, I, 7, 5 { and ill, 1, 14. 

SoitfipariMn, ( t;VIII. 2- and CCCXXXTV m 
*cHtir,n OCCXXXVI), 3a Ho CrIciu 
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pud a, Mitrasaha or Saudasa, oOtli in descent from Iksvaku 
and the priest of llama, his 61st descendant. According 
to the Ragliuvarhsa he procured progeny to king Dilipa, 
b} inducing him to pay respect to his favorite cow Surabhi. 
l )i(‘se few statements prove that Vasistha like Agastya and 
Visvamitra lived for many ages beyond the usual limit 
assigned to human life. 2 0 

\ asistha is the one sage whom the Brahmans particu¬ 
larly love to glorify, and whom they therefore endow with 


all kinds of virtues to make him worthy of their reverence 
and worship. By doing so, however, they have artificially 
created a superior being who is placed beyond the range of 
historical research. On the other hand they go to the 
other extreme in vilifying as much as possible the character 
of his great rival and enemy Yisvamitra. With these 
remarks I now turn to Yisvamitra. 


On Visvamitra, 

The seer and priest Visvamitra, the author of tho third 
iMai.dala of the Rgveda which contains the famous Gftyatrl 
(III, 02, 10), first- appears prominently in the Rgvedu, in his 
official capacity os the priest of the Trtsu-king Sudfts, 
whose affairs he for a while conducts satisfactorily, but 
whose court he has to leave owing to the influence of 
Vasistha. The exact position in which both prices stood 
to the king is not clear. Visvamitra was most likely only 
temporarily employed, but having expected to keep his 
post permanently, felt much aggrieved when, through the 
influence of V;isi§tlia ho was disappointed in thin hope; 
and henceforth he directed his hatred against the king 
and his priest. Vasi§tlia was, as 1ms been suggested, b\ 
birth a Trtsu, and Visy&mitra a Bharuta, tin former repre¬ 
senting the ruling, the latter a section ol an alien tribe 

au Seo Muir’s Original Sanskrit Tc.t,, Vol. b P- 
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which sought its fortunes by entering into the service of a 
mighty and noble prince. With respect to Visvamitra’s 
nationality, there are two possibilities. He was either an 
Aryan of liberal mind, who had embraced the cause of the 
aliens, in this ease of the Bharatas, with whom he became 
in course of time thoroughly identified, or he was of non- 
Aiyan extraction, z.e., a Bharata. If so, considering the 
high position he occupied from the first, it is very probable 
that his immediate forefathers had already become natur¬ 
alized among the Aryans, and participated in the enjoyment 
of Aryan privileges, which VisvFimitra inherited from them, 
and of which he made the utmost use owing to his great 
mental qualifications and fearless disposition. 21 That Viii- 
\ amitra, a high-minded and ambitious man, should try his 
utmost to elevate himself and the Bharatas by seeking for 
them an alliance with the most powerful nation of the 
neighbourhood, need not create any surprise. The moment 
appears to have been well chosen, for the times were 
troublous, and the league was acceptable to Sudas, as the 
martial Bharatas considerably strengthened his army. On 
the other hand the Bharatas, up to now a rather insignificant 
and ev en despised race, gained apolitical position which 


“ See NjUi on the early history of Northern India by J. I\ II, n ut in 
the Jomal '.of the Royal Asiatic. Society of (.treat Britain and Ireland, Vol. 
a , pp. All, 34C : “The whole uury shows the opposition between two 

part,CM one wrirtly llrahmi.. rcp.centcd by Vusinhu. who wished to 

bring the people completely under ftfebminioa) rale, Mi enforce the oasfco 
distinctions between Aryans and non. hr, tne, to reel rit t the rigid of offer¬ 
ing sacrifices and acquiring learning, with the advantage thence resulting 
to those who were of pm,. Aryan birth, and roccirod as Brahmins into the 
sacred caste. The other was the parly of compromise, who wished t 
give Aryan privileges to the ruling cla so of tbonativ.- ru,cs ; and to tak 
then- goile into tlm Aryan |mn( licon. 'i'bo party ,.f , . ; |„ m j M , vv|„, .' 
u.s Vi^vamitra df erihes the Bhuratusin thr ltigveda, (l,e far-seeing 
wonlhodny. The advantages of RatMiriii# tho alliance of Uic ^ r ^ 
clasnoii of tlio native ran s were too groat to It i.oglcotml by i| )f K ^ ^ 
looked at tlm quention in itv id<'pt. ii-spoofR, un.1 tlu v r ° ^ " ll0 

coived into tho hipest caste:..” ° 
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placed them socially within the pale of the superior class, 
a position which, when once obtained, could not easily be 
wrested from them again, because the rank secured in those 
days was afterwards permanently acknowledged by the 
establishment of the distinctions of caste. The personal 
ambition of Viivamitra was at first centred in acquiring 
and permanently maintaining the post of domestic chaplain 
to king Sudas and his family. Perhaps this apparently 
selfish object was really prompted by not altogether selfish 
designs, for his personal promotion was of the greatest 
import to the Bharatas. When these entered into a com¬ 
pact with the Trtsus, Vasistha, if then present at the court 
of Sudas, may have even promoted the treaty as strengthen¬ 
ing the position of the Trtsus. At all events he neither 
suspected any danger arising from this alliance nor did he 
penetrate into the ultimate object and secret aims of Vis- 
vamitra, so that the latter was for a while able to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of the king and gain popularity 
with the people. But when Vasistha fathomed the designs 
of Visvaiuitra to supplant him, ho presumably lost no time 
in counteracting and frustrating them. Visvamifra was iu 
consequence either forced to resign his post or was deposed 
from his office, which event put an end to the alliance of the 
Trtsus and Bharatas. The latter under the lead of Vis- 
vauntra, separated themselves from the Trtsus, and when 
open war was declared, sustained at first a defeat. 

\ isvamitra was still in the service of Hudqs when ho 
sang: 

D. Ilio mighty sat/e, g d-horn ami god-incited, who Iuokn on 
iik'Uj restrained on the billowy river, 

VVlirn ViSvam ra wus Sudus'w d or. thou Imhu through the 
KubikuH grow friendly. 

lu * Like swans, prepare a a »ng of praise with prof iing-t»t«»neR, gflad 
in your hymriH with juice poured forth in fiaeriiice. 

^ « eingers. with the gods, sages who look on uu n, ye Kusikas, 

. drink up the Soma’s savoury xnoath. 
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11. Come forward, Kusikas, and be attentive; let loose Sudas’s 
horse to win him riches. 

East, west, and north, let the king play the foeman, then at 
earth’s choicest place perform his worship. 

12. Praise to Indra have I sung, sustainer of this earth and heaven. 
This prayed of Visvamitra keeps secure the race of Bharatas. 32 

On leaving Sudas, Visvamitra, who appears to have re¬ 
treated unmolested, recrossed with his wealth and his Bha¬ 
ratas the rivers Vip&s and Sutudri, after imploring them 
to stop flowing until he and his friends had passed, and to 
resume their course afterwards : 

11. Soon as the Bharatas have fared across thee, the warrior band, 

urged on and sped by Indra, 

Then let your btrenms flow on in rapid nation. I crave your 
favour who deservo our worship. 

12. The warrior host,, the Bharatas, fared over : the singer won 

the favour of the rivers. 

Swell with your billows, hasting, pouring riches. Fill full your 
channels, and roll swiftly onward. 33 

Tlie end of the o3rd hymn in which Visvamitra expresses 
his hatred against \ asisiha and threatens him with revenge 

5,1 Sec Rgvcda III, 53, a—12 : 

0. Muhin rsir dcvnjfi devajfito; stahhnat sindhum imiavam 
nrenksab, 

Viavumit.ro yad avaliat Sudfif-am apriyayata Kusike bhir Indrah. 

10. Haraaa va krnuthft slokam adribbir madanto girbhir adhvare 

sute sucu. 

devebbir vipru inayo nroaksm'l vipibadbram Knrikfih somyam 
madhu. 

11. Upa pn ta KuuikiiS ceta y adhvum asvam riiye' pra muflcal:i 

Budasuli 

rayi vrl.tram jougbunnt puigoprig mlng atha yajato rare a 
pjthivyah 

12. Ya imo rodasi ublie ahum Ilh lram atu^tavam 

"Viavnmitrasyn, raksnli br&lnneduni Bhurutuni janain. 

Tho translation is taken fi m Mr. B. T. H Griffith's Hymns of t| ie 
Kigvcda. 

93 Sec l}g*'*:da, III, 33: SSyuia conlirms this statement in his preface to 
the hymn : Para kila Vifivainitrah Poijavauneya Snduso rajuah purohito 
babhnva. 6a ca paurohityena labdlndhanalj sarvam dhanam a diva 
Vipit-Sntudrydh snmbliodam aynyiivanuy:v> ur itare, utbottitirsur Vit \ a- 
mitro gadhujale te nadyau dfsivottamnilrtlmm adyabhis tisrbhis tu*tava.” 
Compare Yarka’e Nii ukta, JI, See Griffith's iranEl^tion. 
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was, as Professor Roth has already pointed out, written at 
a later period than the preceding verses quoted above, and. 
the last or 24th verse shows.this clearly in the following 
words: — 

these sons of Bharata, O Indra, desire dissociation 
not association, 

They urge their steed ns against a constant foe, and 
carry a strong bow in battle.” 24 


24 Seo Prof. Roth’s Litteratur an< 7 G which tc dc. Wcda, p. Ill : “ Dieso 
Sohne Bharata’s, o Indra, kennen (feindlichea) Abwenden, nicht (freund- 
liohes) Hinwenden. Sic spornen ihr Ross; wie einen ewigen Feiud tragou 
sio den starkon Bogon (spahend) umber in dor Schlacht.*’ 

Proiossor Roth discusses this liymn at some length and says on pp. 121_ 

123: “ Dieao KVasitfha’a) Familie also nngoh&rig dem Yolkstamrae der 
Tritsu , war cs, welche ihrom Furston Sudan don wichtigon Dienst Icistete 
durch ihre Anrufung die Huld der Gutter im Kampfe von don Foindcn ab 
und anf soiuo Seite zu wonden. Wie stimmt aber hiemit, was ViQvamitra 
von Bich und den Ku^ika ruhtnt, dass durch ihr Opfer Indra fur Sudas 
gewonnen worden sev ? und w ie kann er dio Ku^ilcd auffordern Sudas* 
Schlaohtross zu weiben, damit es ilm zmu bentoroichen Siege fiihro ? Wie 
k'innte, was auch durch Nir. II, 21. besiatigt wird Yirvdmitra neben 
Vasishtha Priostcr dee Sudas gewesen seyn, da wir doch von ihm sohen, 
er g*horo dem Volksfetammo der Lharata an, und die Bharat* warden von 
S"Jns und den Tritsu durch Vcrdienst der Vaaishthidon bo-iegt ? Ioh ver- 
Bucho cine Lbsuug der Widerspriicho nicht, indem ich die cine odor andere 
Angabe fur falsch erklare, sondern bcide fur geschiohslich halte.” 

“ Die Lbsung seheint mir in don Verson 4, 21 bis 24 zu liogen, wclclio die 
Tradition, w ie wir sic in dor Anukramani in ihrer altestcn Form haben, 
als Verwiiuschungen der Yasishthidcn auflfasst Was in dieter duukeln 
Stelle das Deutliehete 1st, du?B iBt der Amdruck eines durch Hintaiiftet- 
zung gekriinkfcen Stolzes, dor Racho drobt, im -Vunde Viqvamitra's selbst 
oder mindestens einos bhurntidon Der Feind iat in den Bosirz einer 
Wiirde oder einer Macht gekommen, welche \ K t vann(ra zuvor'inno lmtto. 
Waren ew nun Vi<;vnviitra und dio Ku ;»Ara, woleho <len Sudan ztim Siege go 
fiihrt und einwr entsprivhemlen Stellung und AnFchons m-uosspn batten, 
und tin don wir in den ubrigen Hvmnen dio 1 ’usi^hth <Un on demolben 
Btelle, tso kann 06 knnm el wa ~ And- res *Jb tin n diesev Vert Hoi J seyn, der 
ihnon von dem Feind' 1 uus der Hand gowuwh n ward ■ I‘*h nchmo also an 
wie Nchonobon angedeutet—dass diefiinfzehnto tlymned< v- 11 n Ini/ra- 
/i't im Mnn lain 1 irvamitru's Brueh .tut. ke von Liedern jem • luahi uu« vor. 
Mhiodanen Zcitun outhiilt, und does jeno. stiiek.ii> tv.dol.em rifi-nwivn 
mchnnddio Kupka, ala Pri-stcrschaft des Sudas ilacutoilt, nltor iat, als 
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Visvainitra’s anger, it is probable, carried him often too far, 
and he wreaked his revenge in an unjustifiable manner, thus 
laying himself open to the charges of cruelty and meanness. 
But though he was no doubt a man of a fierce and unre¬ 
lenting disposition, still the Mahabharata and other Epic 
and Pauranic poems appear to have delighted in exagger¬ 
ating to an incredible extent the misdeeds which Visva- 
mitra was accused of having committed. His main offence 
certainly was that he, a man of non-Brahmanic extraction, 
forced his way by mere mental and physical superiority into 
the sacred circle of the ruling priestcraft, and into the 
exclusive pale of the domineering race, a presumption which 
though crowned with success, stamped the perpetrator in 
the eyes of bigoted Brahmans with a stigma which could 
neither be effaced nor condoned. 

Yisvamitra is generally called the descendant of Gadhin 
or Gfitbin, or the son of Kusika, from which name the 
frequently used patronymic Kausika is derived. His birth 
is connected with the well known legend that the ancient 

die VenviiiiBclmng, v. olcho dnB End,e jcnca Sukta bildet. 17. tdmitra uud 
die Seinigen w.ircn dureh clen wachsenden Einfluss des Vasishtha Go- 
8'jhleehts von Sudan w eg zu dem Si an mo dor Bharat* gediangt worden, zu 
den l.'eindon Sudaa’ und dor Tritau , und von dort aus schworen sie iliron 
Gcgnern. Ruche . . . Worn dieso Vormuthung zu woitgroilYnd Belioinen 
wollte, der nuiKsto. wozu gar kern Grand vorhegt, die Stollc 1,9, his 11 ftiv 
untorechobeii erklUron and annohmen, dftH9 Virvainitra rarts deu Bharata 
ungehbrt hiitte.” See Dr. .i. Muir’s Original Sanskrit Text Vol. I, p. 372. 

The meaning of this verso is ho fur clour that it distinctly says that 
henceforth Vifivfimitra and bin followers the Bharatas, will have nothing 
to do with VdhUilia and hie partisans, and that they will only meet in 
battle, to which tho BharatuH will urgo t h< ir steeds and curry their bows. 
The translation is, however, not • u: y. uml the various versions differ con¬ 
siderably. Tho text is: “Jma In dram Bhuratneya ptitra apapitvam 
oikitur mi prnpitvam, hinvantyusvu ,ir ’ * nm na niryam jyaviijam pariua- 
yantyftjau.” 'i ho commentary of Su.vn.im is ns follows : “ He Indra Bhora- 
tawya put ra Bharatavnmsya * T|lt ^ isviimitr.. apapitvam apagamanam 
‘ sin,'.« :>hy .; cikitur janunti prmpJivuui na jananti sis tail.! sftlm t« adm 
naugatir nasti, brahma nil cvft ityarthali. I) r. Muir conjectures Vol. T, 
p. ij54. {Y *) s . /. . for lusi.nih* 
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liacl prepared for bis wife Satyavati a disk. 


wbicb would make her the mother of a son endowed with 
all the worthy qualities of a Brahman, while her mother, 
the wife of Gadhin, was to eat another preparation, in 
order to obtain a brave warrior as her son. Through the 
fault of her mother, Satyavati changed the food, and each 
woman ate the dish prepared for the other. In consequence, 
Gadhin became the lather of Visvamitra, while Rcika 
at the instance of his wife Satyavati postponed the birth 
of a formidable and murderous Ksatriya for a generation, 
causing the curse to fall on her grandson, and not on her 
son. Slie became eventually the mother of Jamadagni 
who in his turn marrying Renuka, the daughter of Renu, 
had as his soil the fierce matricide Parasurama. 2 5 

Visvamitra calls himself the son of Kusika. 20 Indra is 
likewise in the Rgveda addressed as the son of Kusika. 27 
According to the legend, Kusika, while living as a Brahma- 
carin, desired to have a son like Indra, who thereupon out 
of fear was born as the son of Grit bin, and Indra in this 


manner obtained the name of Kausika. 2 s Visvamitra is also 
35 Sco Harivam&a, XXVll, 10—37. 

40 See Rgveda, III, 33, 5, above : “ Ahv3 Knnikasva ennui? ” 

* 7 Sco Rgveda I, 10, 11. Sayana remarks on this verso that though 
Visvamitra was tlio son of Kusika, in reality it was India : “lie KuuSika 
Kusikasya putra . . yadyapi Visvamitral? Kusikasya putrid? tafchupi tadru« 
penpndraayaivofcpannatvat Kubikaputrntvnin aviruddhnm aynm vrttiintd* 
uukramauikuyam uktul? : Kuaikas t vuisiratbir lndratulyaii) putram ipchan 
brubmacaryam ca caeara tasya indra ova Gathiputrd jojue iti.” 

See Earivam&a, XXVll, 12—10 : 

12. Kusaputra babliSvur hi cnlvaro ddvavnreaBnl? 

Ku5ikab KuyanubkaJca Kuwiimbd Miirtimamstatha. 

13. Piihlavail? saha satuvjddbo rnjii vamiomnis tad 1 
Kusikas tu tapas tf pel put rum I ndra ■ t »amaprubhnm 
habdyam iti tain Sukraw trasad fld>hy< ('a jujfiivan. 

14. Pnrne \ avsasalmsro vui t a n m SaUro h_\ o; i :y:u;i 
atyngnitapaenir drftvfi sulinsrukaal? pmandaiah. 

15. Samarthal? pnuujaiiaud Bvaui dvanianm uvjniu.h 
PutraLve kalpav&m usu a <U\rnckal? auivUntuuh. 

7b 
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called Visvaratha. The Harivamsa gives a list of the sons 
of Visvamitra, beginning with Devarata, who is identical 
with Sunahsepha, the son of the Brahman Ajigartta, or ac¬ 
cording to others of the Brahman Rcika, whom Visvamitra 
saved from being sacrificed by buying, adopting and finally 
placing him at the head of his sons. The fifty elder sons of 
Visvamitra scorned the proposal of their father, while' 
Madhucchandas, the oldest and representative of the fifty 
younger sons, consented to acknowledge Sunahsepha or 
Devarata, a name he had been given by Visvamitra, as their 
eldest and sonior. In consequence Visvamitra cursed those 


eldei sons, causing them to have as their descendants the 
low castes Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and 
Mutibas. 2 J The history of Sunahsepha is very peculiar 


16. Sa Gadhir abhavad rfiju Maghavun Kausikah svayam 
PamrakutByabhavad bhary&m Gadhis tasyain ajayata. 
Compare with this ibidem , X*XXII, 43—62. 


Seo Aitareya-Brahmana, VII, 15, ff: “So’ jigartam Sauyavasim rsim 
atanayaparitam aranya upeyaya; tasya ha trayali putra asuh : Sanahpno- 
chM'v, Sunatisr-pnli, SunSlaf.guln iti.” This Ajigurta sells hi, second oon to 
Jtohita. bee Dr. M. Hung's Aitarcya-Brahmanuu,. Vol. 1, p. ISO ic''ordin^ 
to the Honiara, XXVII, 42, Sunahsepha is the second son of the s,.4 
Kcika. Head filokas 41—48 and 53-56 : 


41. Aurvasyuivam Koikaaya Satyavatyam mahaynsah 
Jumadagnis tapd viryajjajnc bnihmavidam varah. 

42 . MadhyamnSca Snnal^r'phali Sunahpucchah kanwthakah 
Vifivamitraia tu dayidum Gadhilj Kuiikanandanah. 

43. Jan ay am uea pufcram tu fcftpdvidya^amatmakam 
piiipya brahmar^iaamatam yd’yain saptarsitam gatah 

44. VirivamitroB tu dlmnniitiua rian.na ViSvoruthah Brnrtah 
jajud Bhrgtipraafidena KauflikiUl vnm^vardbanab.* 

45. ViftVttmitrasya tu sutud Lovaiatadayna 8mj-trih 

prakhyatiia tri;«u IuUhu uan»mi raeaiuu. 

40. Devaaravah KatiScaiva y annul l Katyayanul; smrtah 
•Sa! ivatyfim riirnnytiksd Rf*niir jnjuo'thn Ro»mman 

47. Sankrtir Gtilavab caiva Mudgalaa efti vitrutah 
Mudliuuchandd jayascaiva D<*\ .1 ;.5ca tatkitBiakah 

48. Kncchapo Unritai caiva Vieviurutrasya to sutali 
toHam khyatani gotra i Krauikiinanj maJiatman?vm 
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significant, not on account of liis adoption by Visva- 
mitra, but because, in consequence of this adoption, the 
succession to the priestly office of Yisvamitra in its senior 
branch reverted to the Brahmans, a caste to which Sunahse- 
pha belonged by birth. Devasravas and Devavata are in 
the Rgvecla called Bharatas, and Sayana explains this pat¬ 
ronymic as meaning “ the two sons of Bharata ” 30 Devas¬ 
ravas occurs elsewhere, as we have seen, as the son of 


53. Y ia vami tratmaj an am tu Sunahsepho’grajah smrtah 
Bhargavah Kuusikatvam hi praptah sa munisattamah. 

54. Visvamitrasya putras tu Sunahsdphd’bhavat kila 
Haridasvasya yajfie tu paSutve viniydjitah 

55. Doyair dattah Sunahtjepho Visvamitraya vai punah 
Dovair dattah sa vai yasmad Devarfitas tato* bhavat. 

5G. Devaratadayah sapta Visvamitrasya vai sutah 
Drsadvatisutascfipi YisvamitrSt tathastakali. 

Compare about Viivamitra’s birth and progeny Vifyu pur aria, IY, 7 
14—17. 

About Sunahsepba’s adoption and the curse of Yisvamitra against his 
fifty eldest sons, see Aif(ir7ua-Brahmana y VII, 17,18; 17j Ncti hdvfica, 

Yisvamitro devfi y:i imam mahyam arasateti sahn Devarato Yaisvamitra 
nrai ... Sa hovnca Sunah6ep) .Ui, sa vai yatha no jfiapaya ra japutra tar ha vada 
yathaivfiHgirasftli san nupcvam tava putratfim iti sa hdvfica Yisvamitrd 
jyesthd me tvam putriinam syns tava £rf : iha prnja syfit, upeyfi daivam me 
day am tena vai tvopnmantraya iti, sa hovuca Sunal^f.phat/safijfmnand ?u 
vai bruyat sauhardyaya me eriyai yatha’ham Bharatarsabhdpeyam tava 
putrat.lm ityatha ha Visvfimitrah putran iimantrayam fisa Mndhucchandah 
firndtana Ihsabho Rdnnr Asiakah ve kd ea bhraiarah Btlm naBmai jyaisthy- 
aya kalpadhvam iti. (18) Tasya ha ViSvamitrafiyaikaiatara putra gauh, 
puficaiad eva jyayamsd Maducchandasah, paneasat kaniyamsah tad ye 
jyayamBo na to knSalam mcnire. Tan ana vyfijaharaiit.Mii vah prajti bhn- 
k^stftita eteudJir-ih Paudrah Snbarah Pulinda Mfitiba itj udauiya bahavd 
1 'hnvanti Yaisvamitra ilnsyiiuam bhuyisthah. Sa hovSea Mudhucohandah 
paucSaata p.lrdham yan nah pita safij.iuit© taamimBtisihanuihe \ayam, puraa 
tvf sarve knrmahe tvaui anvanco vavam Biunsitvatha lui Yii vamitrah 
pratitah putram|tua!ava.” In Dr. Haug’s edition, Yol. I, pp 182, 183. 

Rgvcdu, X, 107, is dedicated to Visvamitra and Jamndagni and both are 
mentioned at tho ond of the last or fourth \crso. 

S;>> Rtjvedti, 111.23, 2.3 2: u Anumthisiam Bhfirata rfvadagi.im 

Dcva-r.iva Devavfitab sudaksam.” Saynna explains Bfwrata by 2Sh ~iratan, ■ 
puirau. 
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isvamitra, and Devavata irmv be another designation for 
Devaruta, under which name Sunahsepha was adopted by 
Visvamitra. In this case Bharata may, either as a personal 
or a tribal name, refer to Visvamitra. 31 I must also not 
omit mentioning that according to the legend Visvamitra 
fell in love witli the nymph Menaka, and that the daughter 
of both, Sakuntala, married Dusyanta, the son of this union 
being king Bharata. This is another incident of the close 
connexion between Visvamitra and the Bharatas. 32 

Visvamitra is like his rival Vasistha an instance of 
great longevity. He performs at one time the duties of 
chaplain to king Sudas, he elevates Trisaiiku to heaven, 
he officiates as hofcr-priest at the sacrifice of Hariscandra, 
lie lives during the reigns of Ambarisa, Dasaratha and 
Rama, i.e., be performs bis duties during 34 (from the 28th 
to the 01st) generations of kings of the line of Iksvaku. 
Or. .John Muir has fully pointed out this peculiarity. 33 

We need not be surprised too that the genealogical 
tables: concerning thp descent of Visvamitra do not agree, 
and that the same PurRna should contradict itself on this 
subject as is the case with the parentage of Jalmu in the 


Harivaihsa . 3 4 Thes 


inaccuracies give ample cause for 


complaint, hut as I do not attach great historical impor¬ 
tance io the genealogical tables contained in the Mahft- 
bh&rata, Rnm&yaija or other Epic and Pauranic poems, so 
far as the most ancient times arc concerned, I liavo only 
quoted these statements to impress on the reader how 
unreliable they are, and how necessary it is to accept them 
with caution. 


81 Boo ffuriramto, XXVM, JS&j XXXII, 55, 0] . and Aitarrya>Brdhm i 

aa qui>ud in the preceding note ; ece til.-.# Muir’a Original ... ’ 

* •juu&ntn lextn, 

\ ol. f. p. 3od. 

** See Mahabhnrata, Jitlipar ran, LXX1I-LXXIV. 

• 5 See OrSanskrit Tula, Vol. I, 302 . 

8i •t'tdem, p. 303. 
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The position which Visvamitra occupies in ancient Indian 
history is so important, because he, a, non-Brahman, and 
probably not of pure Aryan descent as belonging to the tribe 
of the Bharatas, raised himself by his own exertions to tho 
highest pinnacle of dignity, thus securing for himself one 
after another the titles of Rajarsi, Maliarsi and Brahmarsi. 3 0 
If Visvamitra was not really an Aryan noble, the personal 
and bitter opposition against him is easily explained. The 
popular feeling of the mass of the Aryans fomented by the 
priests must have been strongly incited against the intrusion 
of a foreigner, though after the caste-restrictions had been 
once established and enforced, the fact of their previous 
non-existence was ignored for political reasons. I lie un¬ 
friendly treatment which Visvamitra received at the hands 
of later reporters, shows clearly that a hostile feeling 
still prevailed against him, long after the real circum¬ 
stances of these events had been forgotten. Vasistha still 
remains the favorite, and is praised for his patience and 
magnanimity, the great Brahmanic virtues, while \ isva- 
mitra is described as formed of inferior clay and credited 
with vindictiveness, cruelty and deceitfulness. As, however, 
he at last succeeded in becoming a Brahmarsi, Vasistha, 
his steady opponent, had to acknowledge this- iaet, and 
became reconciled to him. 

Professor Lassen when reviewing the combat between 
Vasistha and Visvamitra thinks that a real war, in which 
barbarous nations took part, did not take place, that \ asis- 
tha gained his victory not by warriors but by his priestly 
rod, and that the legend acknowledges tho superiority of 
the Brahmans, as Visvamitra could only obtain his Brah- 
mauic dignity in the same manner as Brahmans do. 


65 Tho UalnktiiK.I in tho Rnmayami, sarpas f,l— (hi.oonlu hm the 1 j-tory 
of Vtfvnmitra, ai. ! tho Muhabhamtu in various Parham, the Adiparvnn, 
cJLap. GU (T, tJdyogttphrvn.il, 103 -118, Anusisuuivparviin, • f _ ( • 

8,5 Soo Christian Lassen's Indische Attevlhnn^kun"<, o.. . p| . 18, 
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On the Bharatas. 


<SL 


; fter these sh ort sketches of the lives of Vasistha and 
Wamitra as we find them contained in the Vedic, 
1 d f PaQ ; an * e writings, I now turn to consider the 
posi ion of the Bharatas, to whom Visvamifcra belonged, and 
o w 10111 1L was the chief in lay and ecclesiastical matters 

212 ^ 1° T See " J re P eatedl J called Bharata in the 
g^eda, either directs or by implication when this name 

Aitor ^°-l " S0DS; aUd ° ther Vedic works > like the 
BhalTs'®? T’ fr 116 18 addrSSBed as best of the 

ZZ17 nt ‘"' ,ir . .* i ° ““ 

and statecraft of Visvamitra, who raised them from an 
apparently low and dependent position to independence 
and power 1 he weakness of the Bharatas may be inferred 

aUude 3°s ^ th ° y SUffered - a d ° feat fc0 which Vasistha 


The verse in question is explained by Sayana as alluding 


719, Boconci edition ( 79 *> 'roc •, ~ ---—--* 

Motiven un.t ^ ^mit eeinon 

Upo* an. DaUin gohort ^ r tn , J*** <,W — 

an ciiX'in wirkHcho.. Ka„,',.r,. mit V.'aff,! “ * < VW ™ e ” hi " '"i-halft 
fromden Vollcer, dor nntarloton Kri - M , f, I** 1 ® 01 * Bc Lbe,h, ' im ^ *U*r 

bereohtlgt .I,' «2 ?SbS£ 1 
Itiobtiiru' Mini. Audi wird dor oigentHeho V 

sondern I 

vullemlete Uebcrleirenheit <Ier Brulunam n , w,-i| Vi4v .1 -V 8l ° !* < .' ,e 
wira ' dip Onailiingltelikell dor Mm In ,|«. r Kri. wtM .* a f<enotll! frt 

ourn^darWoiaodor^C^^^^ 

1 ’ Seo Afa-iVfi-Urnhm"!*, VII, 17 : Bharatn rjabha. 

" s "' VII, 33,0: -• 1)U ...lii ivt-d K«5ajnn»8a h., n - , 

iftrats arbbpkSaat, ubhu vaccu pura ttii Vaai^haad it Tm - P nricc '‘i»n5 
! bantu.” Compare p. 67S ‘ Trtofin filn vito tprtt . 
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3l^tsus witli the Bliaratas is evidently wrong. 00 Tho con¬ 
text is also not in favour of this interpretation, which, 
so far from being supported, is disproved by evidence. The 
account in the Rgveda makes it very improbable that Va- 
sistha was over the priest of the Bliaratas, and if he acted 
in those days as such, it must have been at a time when the 
Bharatas first joined theTrtsus, and Visvamitra did not think 
it advisable or was not yet strong enough to openly oppose 
Vasistha. But after Visvamitra had with his followers 
seceded from the Trtsus, his connexion with them was 
broken for over, and he, the foremost leader of tho Bharatas, 
identified himself thoroughly with this people. On the other 
hand \ asistha’s position towards this tribe is totally differ¬ 
ent, 1 hough some scholars following the interpretation of 
Sayana, 40 regard Vasistha as tho leader of the Bharatas, 

30 Sco Sayana to Kgveda VII, 33, 6 : “ Go ajanaso gavam preraka danda 
wa yatha dandhah pariocliinnapatropasakha bhavauti tadvad BharatSh 
lrtsunam era r.ijuam Blmratn. iti namantaronopadanam satnibbih paric- 
chinrni ovasan it cvakararthah arbhakaaorbhakn alpafcasan adit na'rierbin. 



' »^t,vuuu.(IUCUU oiun ZWCI- 

folhaft und doe Commentators Auffassimg dor Rest einor alton, r,Vht,V<, n 



warden die w.nzigon Bharata zorborchca ; Vmknnpfer wnrdc Vp.diohtha, 
an- orcitoteu sir.b alsl-:.ld die SLiimme der Tritsu.” 

tt P !° fG8B0r Lvduiflt \ol JJ, p. 056, transit* tea tliic* vorae as u>lloW‘ : 

wie.Stiibo, Troibstocke dor Kinder obgoscbi.lt (van Uiiulon ui.d Aston) 
wu.cn die hilHoaon Bhar&ta, Vbrkfcmpfor war lhnen abar Va I 

roiteten sich weit auBz dioStammo dr r T ; ihi.' Uo idaltUln in VoU IJ ( ) 

P ‘ 178 » the T rte'W with tho Bharatas. Mr. J.. IS- On ; ih, Vo) III, ^ 44 ’ 



most critics disagree with Sayana, and ascribe the defeat of 
theBharatas to the action of Vasistha. Considering the ques¬ 
tion in all its bearings, I think that the Vedic verse should, 
without straining its meaning, be understood in the latter 
sense. For the course of subsequent events it is immaterial 
what position is ascribed in this verse to Vasistha,—whether 
as a friend at the commencement of their relations, or subse¬ 
quently as an enemy of the Bharatas,—so long as the Bhara- 
tas are not identified with the Trtsus. The Bharatas who with 
Visvamitra allied themselves at first with the Trtsus, were 
perhaps a numerous troop of adventurous mercenaries who, 
like the Goths in the Homan Empire, sought service at the 
foreign court of king Sudas, attracted by his reputation 
for liberality. Received very kindly on terms of equality, 
they ingratiated themselves by their valourous acts still 
more with the king and with his high priest Vasistha, 
until the latter discovered the ambitious designs of Visva¬ 
mitra to supplant him. And it was just in time; for 
Visv&n&itra had already been appointed domestic chaplain 
to Sudan. Vasistha got rid of his rival, compelling him 
to retire with his followers from the court, but allowing him 
to retain the wealth he had acquired. Thus came to an ond 


agrees with this view io his rend$riag : “ Liko sticks and staves whorowith 
they drive the cattle, stripped bare, the Bharatas were found defenceless : 
Vatishlha then became their chief and leader and widely wore the. Ti-taus 1 
clans extended.'” To this lie adds in note 6 : “ Bharatas : apparently the 
Hume as the Tr-tHus/’ 

Seo Dr. Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, Y ol. I, 320: ,c Like staves for 
driving cattle, i he contemptible Bharatas wire lopped all around. V . 
sish^hamarched in front, and thou t he tribes of the Trisus. were deployed/* 
Compare nine Professor Heinrich Zimmers AVindischvs Lchn, p, 126: 
“ Wie OcliHentreiberstdekc warden dio wmzigen Bharuta zerbrochom • 
Fuhrer (gog» n sie) ward Vu ishpia, end os brem '-ten sich mis die (;.. uo der 
TrUu ; ” und on p. 128: “ Dor ondliche Aungan. ist freilioh eiu Hnderer 
Wu hre nd Hie Tftsu v. m hwtmden find in spilt ere r Zeit, Htrahlen in liollem 
Lichte die liharuta/’ 
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alliance between tlieTrtsus and Bharatas* and henceforth 
began the continual rivalry and intrigues between the two 
priests to acquire supremacy. 

The Bharatas seem to have been so well known as soldiers 
of fortune that their name became synonymous with 
mercenaries, like the Swiss who obtained in modern times 
a similar reputation. This appears to be the meaning of 
a sentence in the Aitareya-Bralimaya in which Sayana 
explains the meaning of Bharata as denoting warrior , and 
even in the Rgveda there occurs a passage where a similar 
meaning is implied in the term Bharata. 41 

From want of reliable historical information, we are com¬ 
pletely in the dark as to how the great change which be¬ 
fell the Bharatas came about. All we know is that they 
appear all on a sudden as the representatives of the great 
Aryan race which gave its name to India. In my opinion 
the Aryan invaders were comparatively few in number and 
felt the necessity of admitting to their ranks the most power¬ 
ful and respected classes of foreigners. To these latter 
belonged in the first place the strong and numerous Bharatas, 
whoso ambition it was to force for themselves admission 
into the Aryan pale with the enjoyment of equal rights. 


41 See Aitareya-BraLmaTta, 2, 25 (in Dr. Haul’s edition, Vol. I, p. 44, 
and Yol. II, pp. 128, 129) : ** Tasmgd dhapyetarhi Bimratah eat van am 
ill Vol. II. p. of Bothlingk’s and Roth’s i 
tionary is translated “ deshalb treten nocli Route Kricgsknechte in don Sold 
(freicr, cdler) Kr. gr;, AktaBr., 2, 25. Saj. wouigstons deni Sinnc nooh rioh* 
tig: BharaAa yoddharah sutvanirt.\s:Irafchinam votanam sampfulayanti.” Dr. 

(Vol. TI, p. 128) makes ? to B/u■ ;<Uas tho following remark : Sayana 
does not take this word hen? ms a proper name, in which sense wo generally 
ilnd it in the ancient Sanskrit Literature, o*Jt as an nppellutivo noun, 
meaning * warriors.’ He derives the word from LWu catth*, and Um to 
extend, stretch, to which etymology no modern phU^h’'*• f will give liis 
u.h.Hout, Sal nun is here explained by Sayuim us ‘ charioi.V or *’ 

Compare Rjvtdu, II, 3b, 2 : whore Bi.'trutarj'i explained by 

Sayana to mean “ sarvasya jngatd bhartn Hudmsya pun A” (tho Morula) 
the sons of Uudra tho warrior. Compare Griffith, V i. 1, j'* 393. 
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i' support thoy could always rely on their warlike and 


<SL 


independent kindred who had not joined them, but with 
whom they kept up friendly relations for some time at least. 
That the Bharatas outside the Aryan pale were respected 
and numerous, wo know from Sanskrit sources. 4 2 


Though the Aryanised Bharatas became thus the govern¬ 
ing tribe among the Aryans in India, it must not be forgot¬ 
ten that they, in their turn, adapted themselves in many 
respects to Aryan manners and customs, adopting what 
seemed advisable and politic, aud retaining what they were 
not specially required to yield; perhaps, often only yielding 
temporarily for the sake of appearance. 

Til13 C0lmesi0n between the Aryanised and non-Aryan 
Bharatas is a matter of considerable importance, and 
legend has not forgotten it. For while Visvamitra is by 
his adherents and fifty younger sons the representative of 
the Aryanised Bharatas, he is by the descendants of his 
fifty elder sons whom he cursed, the reputed ancestor of the 
barbarous and non-Aryan Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
Pulmdas and Mutibas, a fact to which I have already 
alluded. 4 a I do not intend to connect Visvamitra personally 
with these lower tribes, though there is no doubt that the 
Aitareya-Br; hmana does so. It. is, however, very significant 
hat the existence of a relationship between the high and 
low caste Bharatas is already admitted in early times. 

When speaking of the Bars or Bb&rs J pointed out 
their identity with the Bharat.*, an idea which h,od prc . 
viously presented itself to Sir Henry M. Elliot. 44 Then- 
name can be connected with the Sanskrit Barbara, or Var¬ 
vara, the wellknowfi Aryan word for barbarian, which latter 


' from .t-i 10 Harivamta, XXXII 1, 63, as quoted above on p 3 <> 
Set- (VJ2, ttnf ] Ailu/< yaHrahiiiana, VJi, is. 

4 *00 afrop /pp. 37-.J7, 
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^term may have originated from their harshly-pronounced 
tribal name Bar, It has in my opinion nothing to do with 
bat or bar, the Banian tree, which etymology has been pro¬ 
posed by Sir Alexander Cunningham, and has lately been 
recommended again by Mr. J. F. Hewitt. 45 The latter 
scholar is also inclined to admit a non-Ary an origin of the 
Bharat as, but he prefers a Kolarian source, while the 
Bharatas belong according to my opinion to the Gauda- 
Dravidians of whom they appear to me to form the very 
nucleus. 

I hope I have made it clear chat, the Bharatas being the 
most powerful and numerous nation in India, this country 
should be named after them Bharatavarsa, though the 
form Bharatavarsa is in more common use. 40 


4D See alovo p. 42, and Notes on the early history of Northern India, 
Part II, by J. P. Hewitt, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XXI, p. 2S0. I may here remark that the fir^t part of this book con¬ 
taining the observations about the Bars was published previously to 
Mr. Hewitt’s Notes. 

40 See Lassen’s lndischc Altcrthumslci'nde , Vol. I, pp. 704, 705 (first edn., 
p. 714) : “ Wfihrend da^ znletzt gonannto Geschleeht semen Nauien durch 
nach ilini beuanuto Stiidto tier Naohwelfc aiifbewahrt hat, iU dor Namo der 
ihm in dor iiltesten Zoit eng vorlmudeneu Bharata an koine Oertliohkcil 
gebunden ; ihr Andenkcn hat sicli dagegen orhalten in dom Namon Bharata 
fur das ganze Indien, die grosse Sohlacht und das grosso Bio erziihlende 
Epos. (Da der Name der Bharuta in don Vodischeu Liederu vorkbuimt 
und daher alter iet,nls die Benentmng Bharata , k-um der Name des Kenigs 
nicht wohl, wo bier augegoben. uus dom Nameu dos Landes gebildot 
word on scin. .somlern ist doraelbo, wie dor Volksnamo, bo wio Pitru, Yadu 
und Turva ;a zugleich a!s Namen der Stiiinme und der Konige sich finden.) 
Wir miissen diesem Volk deshalb eine grosse Bedcutung fiir die ali.esto 
Goschichte zuerkenuen. Sie ? prick t sich aueli darin aim, days dor ICOniig 
dieses Namens alb der er, to Eroberer der gauzen Erdo in der Sago gilt anil 
daher die Beinamen Rnrvabhawna und Ra > admnana, crhalteTi hat. Wonn 
dicso Uebortrcibung der Dichtung die Rcchnung gesehriobon wordon uumo, 
bo wii-d docb insofern dicae Uoberlieferung gereohlfertigi, ids in eiucr 
der ultesten vorepiccben Schriften von Bharata onvuhuu wird dnau or 
vein Uimalaja an liings der T'amu.-i'i und dor Canja 1 ftmU’Lpiuv 

verriohtot und dadureh die weite Macht dor Bharm gop.iuudot bubo. 
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The nominal ancestor Bharata is, so far as I know, not 
mentioned as a king in the Rgveda, yet the term may per¬ 
haps be occasionally taken as applying to the ancestor of 
the Bharatas, though in by far the greater number of cases 
^aPPHes to the tribe.” While speaking of the word 
Bharata, I must not omit to mention that Agni, the god of 
fire is called Bharata in the Rgveda, and that Sayana 
explains its meaning in this context as the bearer of the 


To some other meanings of this word I have already 
alluded, but the best information on this subject is to be 

found in the great Sanskrit dictionaries of Professors Both- 
lmgk and Roth. 49 

When the Bharatas had once established their supremacy, 
ney ruled for a long period extending their sway far to the 
cast; and the expression of Panini when he mentions tl.e 
eastern Bharatas supports this supposition.Their non- 
Aryan origin had by this time been entirely forgotten, and 


thftV rrmlrorl On/l _x _ i 



’K cfc that it was compiled not quite 


six hundred yoarB u^o. 



Sec in tho Sanskrit W&rtcrhuch, Vol. V, pp. 211_21. r ! 

mskrit Wortorbuah in k irzurer Fassimg, Vol. IV, p. 252 

Sto Vanini, II, CG : “ Uniivaca ifmh PracyabharatG$a ” 
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.^entually by the Kuru-Pancalas, the latter being after¬ 
wards replaced by the P&ndavas. These two tribes of 
the Bharatas correspond to the original divisions of the 
Indian aborigines into G-auclians and Dravidians. 

I he Rgveda does not mention together the double race as 
the Kuru-PancSlas, nor does it separately name the Kurus, 
Paflcalas or Pandavas. It is therefore probable that at that 
time the Lliaratas continued to live united as one great 
nation. 61 

In two songs of the Rgveda a tribe of the Krivis is spoken 
of as dwelling in the neighbourhood of the upper Sindhu 
and Asiknl. 52 In the Satapatlui-Brahmana the Krivisare 
identified with the Pancalas, who are said to have been called 
in ancient times Krivi. The term Kuru-Krivi would in these 
circumstances be synonymous with Karu-Pcincala, a term of 
frequent occurrence. 53 If this is the case, and there is 
no reason to doubt it, the term Krivi is in my opinion 
formed by a sort of assonance from the original word Kuru, 
a mode of formation which is by uo means unusual in the 
Gauda-Drnvidian languages, and which also occasionally 
occurs in Sanskrit. By modifying in a slight manner the 
fiist and principal word, the second term, without having 
any special meaning of its own, is made to indicate in a 
vague way all similar things. For instance if the first word 
of such a compound denotes a man, tribe, animal or any other 

51 It is just possible that an alJusion is made to the two divisions of 
the Bharatas in the lamous hymn in which Vasistha extols the victory of 
Sudaa, and announces that the king had scattered twenty-one families of 
the two A uikaraa tribes, if this expression can bo explained as referring to 
the Kuru-Pftueulus or Kuru-Krivis. See Rgveda, VII, IN 11 : “ Kknui 0 a 

vimaatim cn, srnvaeya Vaikarnaydr janiin r.ij i nya:-t:ik. 8 ' See Zimmer’s 
All indisches Lcbon , p. 103. 

63 See Rgveda, VIII, 20, 24, and VIII, 22, 12.— SSyona explains K.ivi 


in tho first place as meaning a well. 


63 See Sutapalha-Brahmana , XIII, f 
UuuttlunScaksate ” 


4 f 7 : “ Krivnya iti ha vai puril 
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ling, tlie second signifies any person or thing resembling 
the first. The compound Kuru-Krivi is, I take it,an example 
of this kind. This fondness for assonance is a striking 
peculiarity of the Hindus. A few examples in common use 
will suffice to illustrate this habit. The Telugu and Tamil 
people say thus gurramu girramu or huderi kideri when they 
want to speak of horses and similar animals, sastram gistram 
denotes all kinds of sciences, saman gimdn all kinds of thing’s, 
pustakam gistakam all kinds of books, and katti giiti all kinds 
of knives. 64 I have previously derived Kuru from a Gauda- 
Dravidian root, 5 5 and Krivi is in this case formed according 
to grammar, for the first vowel of the original word becomes 
in this reduplication invariably i, and in a dissyllabic like 
Krivi , the i of the first syllable kri necessitates an i in 
the second. In these circumstances I cannot accept 
the derivation proposed by Professor Lassen, who sees in 
the word Icuru a malformation of karu. r ' G I need not add 
that the expletive krivi in this connexion is not a real name, 
though it may have afterwards become a nickname for the 
Panealas. The word Krivi in the Rgvgda has also 


3 i One oven often hoar a such amusing repetitions ua gontlemen giixilo’ 
men, tumbleru gimbleru, oto. It appears that the favorite letter used in 
this peculiar reduplication is y, though k is also used: at all events 
tho word begins with a gutluial. In Sanskrit we meet occasionally 
among relatives, Buoh assonantic name-, e.</, Vopayata and Vuidayata, 
Cddayatu and Caiknyatn, Soikaynta and Kf&ikayata, Jniyuta and Kaiyata, 
otc. 

8s Sue alovr, pp. 109—113. 

50 See Christian Lassen’s Indijche Alterffnonskunde , Vol. I, p. 733: 
“ Lie Pandava rind die Nachfolger dor Kuril? dicae und die Pancola werden 
uns in vorepischon Schriften als die zwei Haaptvdlker Madhyadesa’s go 
nannt. Dio Kuru werden im Rlgveda gar nicht genannt, und dio Panchfila 
nicht mit ihrom iiltei eu Namen, sondern mit Krivi. . i , r Name Kw/% isaus 
Karu, d. h. thatig, outdid It.” Read also Zimmer’s Altindiaches Leben , 
p. 103 : “ Den Nameu dor Kuril ilentot Las^on duivh Aimahmeeiner Zwi.-ch- 
onform kt ru$ fasst man sio nun alb die * Hauer, Met2ler* oder auch die 
‘TI uuigen/ sicher aus dcrselbcn Warzel und mit cinem nahe verwandlcn. 
Sudixe g el n l dot iut der Name dor Krivi uus karvi darch krvi (cf. jagrvi) ” 

The king of the Krivis is called Kraiuga> 
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\vofer meanings. On the other hand the word Kuru is by 
itself not found as a tribal name in the Bgveda, yet it forms 
no doubt part of such expressions as Kurunga and Kuru- 
sravas which occur in it. The compound Kuru-Krivi sug¬ 
gests to my mind the supposition, that the Kurus must havo 
been predominant at the time when it came into use. Yet I 
believe that the Pancalas represented originally the older and 
stronger section of the Bharatas. The Bharatas became sub¬ 
divided into two great halves; the Kurus being the leaders 
of the one, the Pancalas or later on the Pandavas those of the 
other set. The same division is, as intimated above, repre¬ 
sented among the non-Ary an Bharatas by the Gaudians and 
Dravidians. While the Brahmans among the Kuru-Pancalas 
classed themselves according to the people among whom 
they lived, so also did their descendants divide themselves 
at a subsequent period into Gauda-Brahmans and Dravida- 
Brahmans. 6 7 

The Mahfibharataand the other Epic and Pauranic works, 
though not following a scientific system in the genealogical 
arrangement of the various tribes, still acknowledge the 
descent of the Paflcfihxs and Kurus from Bharata, and b> 
doing so admit, in an indirect way, what I have taken great 
pains to prove. Bharata, who in the Malmbharata is repre¬ 
sented as the son of king Dusyanta and Sakuntala, the latter 
well-known as the daughter of Visvamitra, appears t hrougk- 
ofit as the first and greatest king of the Bharatas, in short as 
the founder of the race. According to the Aitareyabrah- 
mana he was consecrated by the sago Dirghatamas, the son 
of Mam at a, and having conquered the whole world, per¬ 
formed numerous horse-sacrifices, and gave away mil¬ 
lions of superbly decked elephants. In short the deeds 
he performed were as far beyond those of his forefathers, 
or of any succeeding person belonging to the iivo 

See above, pp. 21, 22, 116, 117 tind US. 
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sses of men, as the sky is beyond the reach of mortal 
hands. 58 Bhumanyu succeeded his father Bharata in the 
kingdom. After Bhumanyu came his eldest son, the great 
monarch Suhotra, who conquered the whole world up to the 
sea, and who, according to one tradition was the father of 
Ajamidha, while according to another he was his great-grand¬ 


father. Ajamidha had six sons by his three wives Dhumini, 
Nilf and Kesinl. Rksawas the eldest and succeeded his father 
as king, while from Dusmanta and Paramesthin, the two sons 
of Nilf, are said to have descended all the Pancalas. 6 0 In the 
time of Samvarana , the son of IJksa, a fearful famine broke 


68 Soo Aitareya-Brahmana, VIII, 23; also H.T. Colebrookc’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, \ ol. I, pp. 3/, 30 in liis article “ On the Vedas, or sacred writings 
of the Hindus.” See Mahabharata, Adiparccrc, XCIV, 17—10; jmd XCV s 

17. Kathantaryam Butan pahea panoabhiltdiiainarhstatah 
llino janayum aaa Imamantaprabhrtin nrpiin ; 

18. Dusmantnm Surabhiman ca Pravasum Vasmn ova ca 
tesam iycajlio* bhavad raja Dusmanto Janamdjaya. 

10. Businantad Bharatd jajiie vidvan Sakuntalo Drpah 
tasm-id Bliaratayamsasya vipratasthe mahad yasah. 

. XCV, 28, 20, 81. 23 : Dus man tali khala Visyainitraduhitarnm 

Sakuntalam naiu6payeme,yaByam asya jajiie Blmratah. 20 : Atninuvam- 
Baaldkau bhavatoh : 

Bhastra matii pitufy putrd yena jatah sa evn sail 
bliarasva put ram Dusnianta mavamaiusthuh Sakuntalam. 

31. Tatd’aya bliaratatvam 

This aldka contains another explanation of the word Bharata. Sakuntala is 
called an apsaras in SatUapatha-Bralimuua, XIII, 5, 13. Sco p. 602. 

' Accord in; to the Adi}, ir van, XCIV, 30-33, Suhotra is the father of 
Ajamidha. 

30. Aikavttki janayam Asa Suhotrat pxthivipnte 
Ajnniidlmm Sumidhaiica Puromidhaiica Bharata. 

31. Ajaraicjho varaa tosiim tasmin vahAalj pratifllhitah 
sat putrun bo’ pyajanayat tiBi. u ttrisu Bharata. 

32. JRksnm. Dhuminyatho Nill Dusnianta'Paiamesthinaa 
Kcsinyajanayaj Jahnum Butan cu Juln-Rupirmu. 

33. Tat he me sorvapaiicul* Du»manta-Pfin.wnc8thiudh 
anyayah Kusika rajan Jalindr amitatejasah. 

Pi XCV, 3;j 35 } it is staled, that Suhdira’s son Haatin was the father 

of Vikunfana. who in his turn became the father of Ajamidha. 
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out and many people died from pestilence, drought 
and other calamities- To crown all, enemies invaded the 
country, and the Bharatas were beaten. At last the king 
of the Paficalas set out with his enormous armies to subdue 
the whole world, and directing his attack against Samva- 
iana, he utterly defeated and compelled him to leave his 
country, together with his wife, children, relations and 
ministers, obliging them to seek shelter on the banks of the 
Sindhu where they remained for a thousand years. 69 

Most probably it is this invasion of the Pancala king 
Durmukha to which the Aitareyabrfilnnana refers, when 
it leports that the Pancala Durmukha was consecrated by 
the sage Brliaduktha, and through the knowledge which 
he thus acquired became king, a position not previously oc¬ 
cupied by him, and went conquering the whole earth. 00 
Lassen who comments on these passages, points out the 
remarkable fact that Durmukha is mentioned in the Brfth- 
mana immediately after Bharata. 01 

*® See Adiparvan, XCIV : 

34. Jala-Rnpinayor jyesthum Bksam uliur janadhipam 
^ks »t Sam varano jajii* 1 raj a vam sakaruh sutali. 

35. Arkse Sam vara lie raj an prasdsati vasuiidhar.un 
aanksayah sumahan asii pnijanam iti uah Irutam. 

3G. \ yasiryata tato rastrain ksavair nanavidhais tada 
ksiuimrtyubhyamanavrstya yyadhibhisca eamahatam. 

37. Abhyaghnan BharatamSoaiva aapatnanani bnhmi ea 
calayan vasiidhafioemam balena caturabginii. 

38. Abhyayat taiica Pancftlo vijitya taraaa mahim 
aksauliiiiibhir dasabhis ea onam samare’jayut. 

39. Tatan sadaras s imatyaw saputras safinbrjjanali 
rajfi Sam varan os tu -mat palayata uinhubhayur. 

'iO. Sindhor nadosya mnhatd nikuuje nyavasat tuda ' 
nadivi?ayaparyante parvataaya samipatah. 

41. T-aiPtivaHan balnln kulan Bliiirata durgam a<5rilal,i 
te^am nivosat&m tatra nnliaaram pari vat aura u. 

Aitariya-Brnhiuam> VIII, 23 : “ Aimlrani mnhid hitSvsum Brliad- 
ukthaiRir DiirnmV.liuya lViucfilrn i provava. i.'snuul PurmukjirJi Piifn alo 
r,1 J a 'amvidyaya mnunatain sarvatah pjthivim jay a 11 pariytiya," 

See hid is die Alterthumskunde, Vol. I, p. 785. 
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Samvarana was then visited, so relates the Mahabharata, 
by the great sage Vasistha, and after appointing him his 
family priest, regained his country, became the supreme 
lord of the earth, and taking as his wife Tapati, the 
daughter of the sun, became through her, the father of 
Kuru. As Kuru was very righteous, he was made king 
by the people, and conferred fame on the country called 
after him Kurujangala, and sanctified Kuruksetra by his 
penance. 

The whole story as told in the Mahabharata is very im¬ 
probable, especially the introduction of Vasistha and the 
retreat of Samvarana to the Indus. This Samvarana, most 
likely the last of the Bharatas in the direct line of suc¬ 
cession, was expelled by the Pancalas, and the Bharata king¬ 
dom thus came to an end. 0 2 Then followed a long time of 
anarchy during which the Panctilas retained their power. 

The Ganges separated the Pancalas into Northern and 
Southern Pancalas. In the commentary to Papini the 
Pastern and Western Pancalas are mentioned. 03 The 
Pancalas were nearly connected with the Pandavas, who 
in fact became later on their representatives and were even 
called Pancalas, an appellation to which the fact of their 
being five in number have contributed. They became 
also by DraupadPs choice, the sons-in-law of Drupada, 
king of the Pancalas. 

The term Paricdla is differently explained, but contains 
most probably the number five (paTira). The descent of 
the Pancalas given in the Harivamsa and Pura^as differs 
from that quoted above from the Mahabharata. The live 
Pancalas are in the former the sons of Haryasva, sixth in 
descent from Ajauudha. Their father is said to have 

04 Soe. A d i ya t cn n, XC V, 42—19. A boat Samvarana compare Also ibidem 
XCV, 37, and chapter* XCJV. OLXXI li -CLXXY. 

Sf o B' .dgavutapiiratia, IV, 25, 50, 61 j • ’i' 1 Puhlui'j Il } l()3 t 
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originated their name by declaring that his five sons were 
safiicient for the protectionof the country {paTica -f aZara). 64 
The name may have also been so called from the country 
consisting of five districts, similarly as the Punjab obtained 
name from five rivers (, Pancanada ). 66 


Sl 


The word Pancala appears grammatically to be formed 
by the addition of the primitive affix ala to the cardinal 
number paftca. 0 6 It is possible too that the name may have 
been formed by means of the Gauda-Dravidian dlcui > like 
Vellala, Ballala, Bhill&la, Ban gala, etc. 67 

The Pancalas were not unknown to the Greek and Roman 
geographers and historians, for we find them mentioned 
by Ptolemy, Arrian, Pliny and others. 68 

With respect to my derivation of the name of the town 
of Benares or Varanasi, I think it not amiss to mention 
that it is reported to have been founded by the Pancala 

v 54 See Harivamfa, XXXII, 03—66: 

63. Ajamidho’ pare vamsab firuyafcam purusottama 
Ajamidhasya Nilinyam Susantir udapadyatu. 

64. Purujatih Smbinfcos tu Babyfisvah purujatitah 
BahyfUvatanayah pauca babhuvur amaropamah. 

66. Mudgalas Srujayaacaiva raja Brhadisua smrtah 
Yaviuarasca vikiantah Krimilaavasea paucamah. 

60. Paficaite raksauayulam defianam iti visratah 

panoanam viddhi Pahcalan sphitair janapadair vrtan. 

According to the Vifnupuraiia, IV, 19, Ajamidha had by bis wife Nilini 
a son Nila, whose son was Santi, whose son waB Susanti, whose son was 
Purujanu, whose son was Caksus, whose son was IluryaSva (the Bahyafiva 
ot the H&rivarasa and Agnipurima) and whoso hvosons were Mud gal a, .Sr-nja- 
Bjhadisu, Pravira aud Kampilya. The:*' are great variations in those 
names in the various Purauas. Compare 11. H Wilson’s VMnupurana, 
edited by Fitzedward Hall, Vol. V, pp. 14*!, 145. 

06 See Bhayaiatapurana, IV, 29, 7 : Pancalih pnfien viaaya yanmadhye 
Navakham puram. 

00 See Theodor Benfey’s Hnndbuch dcr Sa^ kritsprache, p. 151. 

* T See above, pp. 104, 105. 

See Ptolemy’s Gcographia, VII, 1,51, whore tho lovrn naovrefoa iy 
mentioned ; Arriuni Historic Indi o, II, 6. 7; C. Plinii Sreundi Histori* 

Naturalist 1, 22. 
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g DivGdasa, tlie son of Sudeva, who through his grand¬ 
father Haryasva, king of the Kasi and Ajamidha, was a 
direct descendant of Bharata, and by nationality a 
Bharata. 09 


The Pancalas were ultimately ousted by the Kurus. To 

connect Sairivaranawdth the Kurus superhuman influence was 

required, and this is intimated by making Tapati, a daughter 

of the god Vivasvat and the younger sister of Savitrl. 70 

Kuru became the reputed ancestor of the Kurus. The 

Mahabharata contains two genealogies of the Candra or 

Lunar dynasty, the first ends with Devapi, Santanu and 

Bahllka, the sons of Pratlpa, and the other with Asvame- 

✓ 

dhadatta, the son of Satanika. 71 For the first table 


av See above, p. 41, also Mahhbharata> Anu&nwn&pcirvan, XIII, 9—15: 

9. Ka6iavapi nrpo rajan Hivodasapitainahah 
Ilaryafcvn iti vikhyntd babhnva jayatiimvarab. 

10. £3a \ iiuliuvjadayadun uguLya puruBar t ubha 
Gangnyamunayor madhye saugrame vinipntitah. 

11. Tftiitu Imtvii nar&patim llftiliay>ia ft- mahanithdb 

l>mli]nguiul.i purlin rautyaiu vathya n.uuakutobhuydh. 

12. Haryaavnsya ca dayadah Kasirajo ’bhynsieyata 

Huddvo dovuminkiliah MftkHinl dhurmn ivaparufi. 

13. Sa palayam asa mahim dharmatma kusinandanah 
tuir vitahavyairagatya yudhi sarvair vinirjitah. 

14. Tam ftthajau vinirjitya pratijngmur yathagatam 
SandovttB tvatha Kafiiso Divod&so’ bhyasicyata. 

15 . Divodasrui tu vijfiuyn viryain U'(iira niuhiit inauuui ^ 

Varanasitu Jttxabatrja iunimme iakrn.ssiF mat. 

In the Harivam. a, ViHiuipwnina and clsowhero Divodlsa in the son of 
Badhryasva, the son of Mndgnla, the non of Haryawva (or Bahynwvu). i u 
llgvoda, VI, 61, 1, is uicuiionod u Divudtaa, a . jo . of tho hage Vadkryai&va. 
70 See Indiache Alterthumsknnde, Vol. 1, pp. 734-736; Adiparvm, 


CLXXIII, 7. 

u g,.o A dip an a a, XG1V and XCV. According to tho 9dth chapter 
Ku.ru, bttdflro aoua, Avikjit, AbhitfMita, OttitnuulU, Muniauil Janamo- 
ja, a . Arihuii’t eons wore Parik?it, SabaliSvn, Admifo Viruja, Salmal*. 
IJcCftiiirwviw, fa ■»!>'• • T ’ tr,ri _ bml »ix houh, Kuksasonn. 

IJgraaona, Oibraflemi, lndrascia, Suafuu 


six sous, Kak^aBona, 

_ ... 1,d Bhn ““*&>»• 

«„»* were Dlnui'Sttva, PSh'Ju, Kuwjfcdura, 

- - Dbfturuura’* <“" lR wore Uwtin, Vitarka, Kratha 


JPlMdA t i aud Vasati. 1) 
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and Pilndu are the sons of Janamejaya, the 
grandson of Kuril, in the latter Dhrtarastra, Papdu and 
Vidura are the grandsons of Santanu, the brother of Devapi 
and son of Pratipa. The genuine line of Kuru seems to 
have ended with Devapi and his brothers. Of the genea- 

Kundina, IIuA'iasravus, Indrabha and Bhumanyu, and uf his grandsons arc 
mentioned Pratipa, Dharmanetra and Sunotra. Pnitipa had three sons. 
Devapi, Santanu and Bahlika. Deviipi retired into the forest and 
Santanu, the youngest of the three brothers, suceedod to the throne. 

According to the 95th chapter Kuru married and had a son Yiduratha, who 
married Madhavi and had Anasvan, who by Amrta had Paiiksit, who by 
Suyasas had Bhimasena, who by.Kaikeyi had Pratisravas, whose son was 
Pratipa, who by Suimndahad Devapi, Santanu and Bahlika. Devapi wont 
as a boy into tho forest and Santanu became king, who by Gahgii had 
Devavrata also called Bhlsma. Bhlsma out of kindness married his father 
Santanu to Sntj'nvati, known oleo us Gundhaktili. Saty avail hud by a 
previous connexion with tho sago Pftflfiorft a son Dvaipaymia, tho colo- 
brated Vyiisa. Santanu had by Satyavati t wo sons, Yieitraviryu aiulCiti’an- 
gadft I the latter \vi\« killed by »i G&mlhaiva and Vu itiurfrya liouomiug 

king married Ambikii and Ambnliku, tho daughters of tho king of Kasi, 
but dying childless Satyavati asked hereon .'HO Dvnijnj Him in |„«gm 
offspring for bi t brother, and he. obeying his mother, begut I 'hrtimipim, 
Paudti lull! Viduru 1 dii tunisira had 100 sons by his wife Gandhtirl, of 
whom the most renowned are Duryodlmna, busBURana, Viknrwi and Oitrn- 
lieim. IVnulu had two Illustrious wives, kunti or Prtha and MadrI. Pai 4 <ju 
while hunting killed a deer which waa playing with his mate, and this 
deer being a suge, cursod him so that he might experience the same feelings 
uk he had felt. Out of horror Panda became pale, and not being able to up. 
proach liis wives, he asked them to raise offspring for him, and Kunti bad 
thus by Dhanua a sou Yudhiathiru, by Maruta Bhima (Vrkddara) and by 
Sakra Arjuna, while Midri had Nakula and Saliadova by tho two ASvin*. 
When Panda had died and Madri burnt bersolf with him, Kunti brought up 
t ho children, who wont to 11 an* in ipuru and wore introduced to Bhisma and 
Vidura. Draupadi became their common wife and Yudhi?thira had from 
her a sou rrutiviudha, lihfnm a son Sulasdma, Arjuna .' rutakirti, Nakula 
Satanika, and Sahadcva SrutaJkannan. Yudhist him had bc.ides by Devika 
u son Yaudheyu, Bldina by Valundhurl Sarvnga ami by Hidimb.t <ilur oka- 
oa, Arjuna by Subhadra, Vasudeva's sweet-speaking sister, Abhimnnyn, 
Nakula by Karcuuinati Niramitra, and Sahudovaby Yij:»y.« Sniidtru Therm 
VV,MC the eleven eons of the five Pamdnvna. Abhinmuyu had by Uttaid a 
stillborn child who was revived by Knnti and r- bed Purik^if. Pari I r it. 

,| Mndrlmul and had by her .hmamejaya* win* had by Vapnjilhmna 
^atunika and Sahkukarna. Satamka nmiTiocl a Vaidchi and her 

° n WHfe AAvamedhadatta. 
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logies contained in the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata, 
the first which ends in the 94th chapter appears on the 
whole more trustworthy, yet it does not altogether inspire 
confidence. The genealogical account in prose contained 
in the 95th chapter is no doubt extracted from the 
previous pedigree to which are joined some additions, for it 
gives as a rule ouly one son, the successor to the throne, 
but it names on the other hand the wives of the kings. 
It is arranged with the avowed intention to fix and to 
strengthen the position of the Pandavas, by introducing 
into the pedigree several mythical personages. The 
Puraijas supply a third pedigree which much resembles 
the latter. 72 

It is hardly imaginable that Janaraejaya, to whom Vai- 
pay an a relates the pedigree of the royal race to which 
the king himself belonged, would have listened quietly to an 
account, the untrustworthiness of which especially with 
regard to the more recent times was so manifest, and the 
incorrectness of which no one could know better than the 
king himself. Peculiarly enough the only Janamejaya who 
occurs in the first genealogical table is the father of Dhrta- 
ra-stra and Pandu, while in the other account Janamejaya, to 
whom the events of the past are told, is the great-great- 
grandson of Pandu. This contradiction is too apparent to 
require further comment. 

After these cursory remarks about the descent of the 
Kurus and PancRlas, 1 may mention that at a subsequent 
period both tribes dwelt as neighbours in Madhyadesa, the 
Kurus living north-east of the Pafic&las. Both are 
often mentioned together. 1 hus the Aitareya-Brahmaiya 7 ^ 

72 3ee lndti'h$ Altcrthnvisk unde, Vol. 1, pp. 737, 738, 

13 See /htareya-i-'rnfnfiayft, VIII 1J : Ye ye ca Kurupanculaniim rftja 

jirvl.i RavaAoSiruivanum rajyayuiva t/' blu§i< vo.tiie, rSjetyOuan abhitiktan 
iicakttata.” Compare also wh n n ", \ , 7, 2, 8 • HJ | 2, 3, I5j V. 

6, 2, 6, etc,, Vajaia,Ccy> <'um/uta (Kjujvn r< onsioii,., XI, 3, 8, 6, 3. About 
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reports that the kings of the Kuru-Pancalas were conse¬ 
crated to the kingship together with the Vasas and Usina- 
ras and got the title of king. 

In such a vast country as India is, it must happen that 
in the course of time kindred individuals and tribes became 
settled indifferent districts, and were for the sake of distinc¬ 
tion called by such names as express these differences. 
These distinctive appellations can be likewise used for 
marking periods in the history of those to whom they 
apply, if once their origin is known and their significance 
is accepted. And this is not rare in India where it 
still not unfrequently occurs that whole villages, and even 
smaller districts, are in times of war, famine or other cala¬ 
mities deserted by their inhabitants who settling in another 
place, apply the name of their old habitations to the new 
home, distinguishing the old from the modern, by adding to 
it the necessary local distinctions. We have thus an East, 
a North, a West, and a South Madura. One section of the Ka- 
narese is known as the Badagas or Northerners, while among 
the \ aisnavas the two main sects are designed Northerners 
(Va jakalai) and (Southerners) Teftkalai. Instances of this 
kind exist also in Sanskrit, where we meet such expressions 
as Uttarakuravah , northern Kurus, Daksinakuravah , south¬ 
ern Kurus, Uttaraniadrali , northern Madras, UttaraJeosalah 
northern Kosaias, Prdhlcosahlh, eastern Kosala*, Uttcvrapcin- 
calam (rastram) North Pafic&la, Dahsinapultcalam, South 
Pancala, etc. 

The aucestoi'3 of the Ganda-l)ravidians lived, as l have 
already pointed out, on both sides of tlie Himalaya, and 
Professor Lasseu had good reason for fixing the abudt of 
tho Uttarakurus beyond this great mountain chain. In 

Kuru-IVuoalaa see also Professor Julius i^ roduchion to U, e 

translation of the Satepatha-BrikUrujina, Vol. Xll. RB* XliIII ol t;lj•> 
Hatred Booku,o/ the East. 
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Tike manner the Bahllkas, and other kindred tribes of the 
Bharatas, the Pahlavas and Pallavas, lived beyond the abode 
of snow. Those Gr&uda-Dravidians who resided in India 
remembered of course quite well at the beginning their far 
distant relatives, but the longer the separation continued, 
the dimmer became the recollection, till the existence of 
these people lived only in the legend, and was looked 
upon as a matter of mere imagination possessing no real 
foundation. Peculiarly enough we find this very opinion 
expressed in two different places in one and the same work. 
In the Aitareya-Brahmana it is contended that the various 
nations who live in the northern region beyond the Hima¬ 
laya, such as the Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras, are conse¬ 
crated to glorious rule; but a little further on it is said that 
the land of the Uttarakurus is the realm of the gods, which 
no mortal can conquer.' 4 The Mah&bharata, Ramayana, 
I m anas and other Sanskrit works contain repeated allusions 
to the Uttarakurus. The fame of this country had spread 
even to foreign nations, and Ptolemy speaks of the town, 
mountains and people of the Ottorokorrha. Plinius and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and other classical writers mention 
them also.' •* Professor Lassen has sufficiently proved that 
the country named after the Uttarakurus was not a myth, 


t4 H,a: Aitn^ua-Bmhma^ VlII, 14: “ Tasmad etanyam udfeyam dtli 
yrkeca paremi Himavantum jauapada!., Utturakurava UiUramadni iti 


vairajyaya <*-va t< bhificyantV’ and VIII, 23 : “ Yadu brahmnna uttara- 
ktiriin jf»ye*yam ntha tvnm u ha evaprthivyai rajuftyue sr'ntipatir r v&fce’kam 
Byam iti. Sa hovaca VueisihaH Suty&huvyO dovnlrartram vni tud na vai 
lad marty j p'-tuni arhafcyadrukso mo n’tu idam dnda iti.” Oonij are U au , ( <i 
AAurr. ,» -Hrahmanam, Vol. I, pp. -03 and ‘Ml ColeUookn’s J/iscel/ r 
Ufiitnjg, Vol. I, pp. :is J3 ; ProfoHHor Wober’s 8tml; ( >n y 0 j \ 

p. 21K, . nd IX, pp. 311, 342; Jtuir'a Original San. /. it Tcj Vol ) 

■m, und Vol. II, pp. 324, 325. 


. PP- 402, 


’ OlttHdii PtM.'.nn, i <)-■:,ruplno c,!„. C f.\ A . x 0 bb e , V ol. II 

pp 128, 120, 130, and 2Mi, or VI, 10, 2, 8. 6pos 'OrropOKotyas . y j’ j ( . s , ’ 

pi■ 1 j[*> o 'Otto,MK(,, yui, ,!.d VI, 1*;. 8 ami Viil, 21, 7 the i nvi . ' '' 1 . 

1 ;v >u UrropOKOfipa 
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^ , Mtiiugh the recollection of it had faded away and the people 

of India treated it afterwards as a divine fable land. 70 

The Kurus and the Pancalas were the two principal tribes 
of the Bharatas, who alternately lived in close friendship 
with, or fought against, each other in iierce battles. Such a 
sanguinary and pernicious war forms the legendary subject 
of the Mahabharata, which has as its special theme the 
fortunes of the great Bharata family, but which includes 
within its •voluminous pages an encyclopedia of ancient 


Hindu history, geography, divinity and cosmology. This 
js not the place to enlarge on the age and authenticity of 
the grand Epic. Suffice it to say that some portions are 
evidently old and must undoubtedly have been written 
before the birth of Christ. It is, however, curious that no 
clear and distinct allusion to the Mahabharata is found 
in the older Sanskrit writings. 

Ihe original Mahabharata, for it is pretty certain that 
the Epic in its present recension is of later date, sided, in 
the fight between the Kauravas and the Pancala-Pandavas, 
with the brave, honest and noble but ill-starred Kauravas 
who succumbed not to the valour but to the insidious tricks 
of their enemies. For to mean wiles fell victims the wise 
Blnsma, the confiding Drona, and the fierce Earn a, while 
DuryOdhana, whose real name appears to have been Suyo- 
dhana, was disabled by an unfair blow on his thigh and 
then killed by Bhlina. When the poem appeared in its 
original form, the deeds of the Kauravas were still fresh 
in the memory of the people, bin when the older genera¬ 
tions had disappeared, the recollection of these deeds be¬ 
came gradually dimmer and dimmer, so (hat the infamous 
behaviour of the Payday as was entirely forgotten, and the 


two parties changed sides in thelalor literary work* so far as 


Lassen’s Lssfiy in tho Z >• hr iff . • ■ die hundc ih 6 <jcnlandcs 
U > ff, and j nc u K i tv Altcrthvnukun >•., Vol. 1, pp. 012 and s02 and 

654 » ^st edition). 
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tW^ioral character of both was concerned, the intriguing 
Pandavas being white-washed and extolled, while the upright 
Kauravas were blackened and calumniated. Yet though 
Brahman writers and revisors tried their best to pervert the 
tenor of the whole poem, representing the Pandavas as 
genuine Aryan warriors endowed with valour, candour and 
humanity, and to represent the Kauravas as vile tyrants ; the 
facts were too *trong to make it possible for them to succeed 
in obliterating the whole past. In spite of all their endeav¬ 
ours to omit altogether, or to explain away all questionable 
incidents in the career of the Pandavas by introducing 
supernatural agencies or inventing religious motives, the 
case was too clearly against them to obtain their object, uor 
could they entirely silence the objections of pious critics. 

The genuine Kuru dynasty ended as we have seen with 
Santanu, because his sons Citrangada and Yicitravlrya died 
without leaving any offspring. In this difficulty their 
mother Satyavatr had recourse to her son Vyasa Dvaipa- 
yana, the son of Parasara, whom she persuaded to obtain 
issue from Ambika and Anabalika, the two widows of his 
deceased half-brother Vicitravirya. Through this con¬ 
nexion were born Dhrtarastra and Pftndu, who could not, 
however, be regarded as genuine Kauravas, a.^ neither their 
reputed father nor their mothers had any Kuru-blood in 
their veins. It has been suggested that in the older recen¬ 
sion Bbi.sma took the place of Vyasa , 7 7 in which casa Dhrta- 
rasfra and J.Vmdu at !• ast would belong to the* Kum-family, 
yet this objection is in reality of uo importance. None 
of the wives of blind JDhriurasira or of pale Pandu were 
Aryan ladies by birth, G find harx was a daughter of the 
king of the Gandharas, Kunti' or l’rbhu was a Uhoja princess 
and Madrl belonged to the non-Aryan Madras. The 

77 Sec ProfeHBor Adolf U oltznmun 9 tnditiche fcyd/i, EKnteibtUig, j,. X[]j 
ALout fchc Mttliubharatu conunlt Zur Gcechichf* in.cl Krit fades Mahabharatu 
Von Dr. Adolf Holt annum, Prof, an dev Univn yitat Fi iburg i. B”., Kiel, 1890. 
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lV jx?geiid, moreover, makes Panda impotent in consequence 
of a curse ho liad incurred while hunting, and KuntI became 
a mother of her three sons Yudhistliira, Arjuna and Bhlma 
by associating with the gods Dharma, Indra and Vayu as 
hei temporary husbands, while Madri became in a similar 
manner through the.assistance of the two Asvius the mother 
of Nakula and Sahadeva. Yet not satisfied with their mira¬ 
culous birth tho fiveP&ndavas became enamoured of one and 
the same woman, and Arjuna won for them all Draupadl, the 
daughter of Drupada, the king of the Paucfilas. This most 


flagrant case of polyandry was rather a disagreeable circum¬ 
stance, but the ingenuity of the Brahmans was quite equal 
to explain it; and Draupadl is said to have had five husbands, 
as biva had willed it so because she had prayed in her 
pievious birth live times for a husband. On the other hand 
the live Pandavas should bo regarded as five incarnations of 
India and in consequence as one man. This occurrence of 
polyandry and other peculiar customs connect the Pandavas 
and ICauravas closely with tho non-Aryan inhabitants of 
India, among whom these habits prevailed. Even among 
the Uttarakurus the women wero not bound by their mar¬ 
riage bonds, but chose their mates as they pleased without 
showing any regard for tho feelings of their kinsmen. 
Ihis fact would by itself furnish strong evidence of tho 
existence of polyandry in Northern India in ancient times, 
independently of the circumstance that this custom still 


flourishes there. 7 8 


See Malwhharatn. Jlip.irvcui, CXXIl : Paudti tell* hi* wife Kunti 
that tl.' women were in former time* not kej within houses and depend- 
f nt on liurjbaude and other relatives, but enjoyed themselves n« bt*ai an they 
tould. j hi?, practice was not regarded .'infill, and is still in vogue among 
^ ttnmkiiruB. It wia, however, abolished by Svfdnketu. the sou of iho 
Uddalaka, when he saw that a gfrange Brahman in tho presonoe uf 
118 0 " n Anther took his own mother away with him. 

:i * Athatvidani pravaksyami dluirmafcattvam uibodha me 
parilnam rsibhir dishuu dlutrinavidbhir lnahnirnnbbib. 
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It- is here perhaps not out of place to mention a peculiar 
custom observed nt the Asvameclha or horse-sacrifice, which 
may be regarded as showing traces of non-Aryan origin. 
The reigning cpieen (rnahist), desirous of a son and heir, 
must in company with other favorite wives of the king, as 
the vavatii, parivrkti and palahali, spend the night near the 
slain sacrificial horse, exposing herself to him as* to a hus¬ 
band. According to the Taittiriya-Sarhhita, the priest 
leading her to the horse says: “0 A nihil, O Ainbika, O Am- 
balika, 0 blessed one. who is covered w*ith a Kamplla-cloth ; 
you both shall enjoy yourselves in heaven,” as the queen 
complains, that no one leads her, and that the horse sleeps. 

4. Anavxtuh ldla pura atriya naan varanane 
kiimacaraviharinyali svatantrns caruhasini. 

5. Tnsam vvucoaramSnanam kanmarat Rubhage patin 
nadharmo’bbrid vararolie sa hi dharmah pnrabhavnt 


0. Taficaiva dharmam paurannm tiryng yonigatah prajiih 
ndyapyanuvidhi \ ant? kamakrod hav i var j i tah . 

7. Pram-1 nadrato dharmo’yam piijyate ca mnhar<dbhih 
uttaresa ra mmbhdru kurusvadyapi piijyate. 

S. Stnnam anugralmkarah m hi dharmah sanatanah 
aamimatu ldko na ciran maryiidoyam Sucismito. 

Bt hit pita yemi yftgmiieca tan mo viatnratah sriiu. 

9. Babh 1 voddalakd mima maharsir iti nah srutam 
Svetak* ; lur iti khyatah putraatasyabhavan mnnih. 

10. Muryadf'-yam krta tena dharmya vai Svetaketuna 
kopiit kamalapotrakhi yad art-ham tain nibodho mo. 

11. Svi'takotoh kila pui ti sam&k$nm mataram pit-alt 
jagri ha l \ i-ahin;m:ili pagan gacchftVa it i cabxavffc, 

12. Jl^iputra J tatnh kdpain oak Ira rnnrsucoditah 
mataram turn f-athii djatva niyumiimira balad iva. 

13. Kraddham tmii tu pita di: Ivt Svetakotnm uvuca ha 
Ala tftta kdpam kitrsistvani i sa dharmas sanatannh. 

14. AoSvi't-a hi garvomim vanmnam ai.gnnit blinvi 
yatha gavnb sthitas trita svc ave var mo tat ho prajS^. 

15. lbdpntnVthn tarn dharnuun Svh taketux uu cukaame 
onkfmi ntivri maryadam im 'in \ rij/uinsayor iti. 


In spite of Pamlu*K w..rda bis very yrnndehihlreu transgrcBPod tin's law 
introduced by Svftakfi a. Sec above, p|>. 21- ami 210, about the practice 
of polyandry at pong the Ku»;uvfa*i», 
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queen from under the white silk cloth, where she is 
\\ ith the horse, utters four times further complaints to the 
otliei queens, about the futility of her designs, as the horse 
is sleeping. Hiey, however, console her and say that she 
will nevertheless get her reward, for the horse does its 
duty though she does not perceive it, and that she will 
ul timat ely obtain a son.** The abovementio ned Kampala 

3 reads 1. 


V The Taiti •> ya-smbita, VIt, 4. 10,1-3 reads 1. « Ambo Ambaly, , 

nko, immann,at. kasoan:., aftsastyasvaVal.i, BnbhagS kunpilnvisini suvnrgo 
lolco s&flnnroriiVMt i» im 1 hnm i n o^* 


,5kc ‘ «^prornvathiim, aham ajao'i garbhadham lUvam ajtiLulrbhad'ff 

;: k err pa ri t-i 8ampra8 

tsaUhyor grdam dhohymi pmndaS jim anvaja, yah Birina,n jivabhojano 
ya asam 2 . biladhavanah, priyah etrinam aptoyob, ya Ssankrjnc lakamani, 
sarcligrdim paravadhit. Ambo Ambalyambiko na ma yabhati katana 
Basastyasvakah, wrdhvam Pnam ucchrayatad venubharam gin,viva, athnsyii 
raadhyam odhatam Site vute punanniva. Ambo Ambalyambiko na ma ya- 
Jiati kaacana easastyaavakah yaddhariniyav..m atti na 3 . pustam pasu 
manyate, Sadia yad aryajiira na pdsaya dhanayati. Ambo Ambaliyambike 
na m» yabhati kaacana sasastvaavakah, iyam yakfi sakmitika halaJnr iti 
oaipati, aim!am gabho pas 5 ni jalguliti dhanika. Ambo Ambaliyambiko nn 
nia yabhati kaScana, sasastyasvakali, ma ta oa to pita ca to’gram vrksnByn 
rohatul.i 4. prnHiilamiti t." pits gabho ninstim ntumfiayat.” * 

Compare with thin T.i;tHri V abrahma 9 a, III, 9, 5, 1—13. (i. Yuthdktasvn 

mJopftvaraHv.m^il.anarth,* pratiprasthiitrka, irkam patnyanayaua'm 

'ml 1 .t m yamb5kR iU Pfttntm "'l.inaymi 
it,, ambadirabdaih pratipraetbata mahisfm iWmdhayuli, torn, tSm 

■ lnnyatyova otaccanyasam npyapalak-anam. 7 . Yadnktam sntrak.lrenn 
ttfti ioaSAa vaaasSdhvaryar miibi.tm ns \ a fioa praci 
. y e i,-tat,mm mantle prathamiiblmgasya l.itparynm dareavuti. feubhago 
kampilavuBinityaha, tapa .-vainam aponayati iti. Atra praUprasthati, 
ma noim sambodhayati, ho snbhago aaubhagya.vnktC, he kauipilaviisini 
srngarartlmm vicitradukiilavasfcropeto, unona sambddhanena mahisim 
cnarn,* ‘tapa eva,* prapayati, nirtonfiSvemi saha bhogartham al.vfuuun 
eantapahotntvut tapasthaniyara.” 

riio Vrtinmnf.iii.SamhUa (Mudhyaudiun recension. XXIII, 18) has : 
Ambe Ambike’mbalike na tint imyati kuseana susiwynH vakal,i aubhadri- 
k -m kampilavaeinim/’ 19. Ganfman fcvfi gauapatim havit matin pin ,nun. 
a priyapatim haviimnlie nidhinantva nidliipntim havjiir.uho viu,o manm.” 
About th© A&vamedha sec Rgvedu I, 1<>2 and 1 CM ; and rJxwn^nw, Hnt.i 
kaw/a, XILI (XIV 35, 3(1 : 

35. Patatriua tad;i snrdhnm eusihi/- a ca cfi.iM.i 
Hvasad rajanim ekfnn Kuusulva putrnkamyayu. 

3b. Ilotiidhvnrynstaf hodu itn havens sRmiiydjn \ an 
tnahisvab parivrfcytirthorn upr»dli.*Mi ap r<im tat*' 
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^ ^towii in tlie Pancala country, where certain precious 
kinds of cloth were manufactured. 
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Professor Weber is inclined to explain the words 
Subhndrikdm Kavipilavasimm which occur in the Vajasaneyi- 
Samhita for which Sabhagb Kamjillavaaini stand in the 
Taittiriya-Sai'nhita, as referring to Subliadrft, the wife of 
Arjuna, and the names Ambika and Ambalika as applying 
to the mothers of Dhrtartotra and Pandu. Tn this case the 
whole passage wotdd point to an event in the history of the 
Kuru-Pancalas. Though such an explanation would suit 
inv purpose, I am afraid that it cannot be accepted. I 
am, however, satisfied that the ceremony is of non-Aryan 
origin, and therefore I have quoted it. 80 


It would not be difficult for me to produce from the mau- 


The Bombay edition and that of Carey and Marshmnn (p. 173) rend 
'M)b as follows: “ mahisya parivrttyiitha v ay at fun apariim tatba," The Gran- 
tlm edition reads hmtina instead of to ;.■««<*. The commentary of the 
Bamayana f Govindariij iya) says: “Air, siitram: AmbS AmbalyumbiUc iti 
japauti mohifi ftsvam upasahgamya gamunm tva gainpatim haramah it- 
yabhi u tot ryet utaalrtywjrrdam dhebiti pt prajaifainttj) .• .ddhaya 

npaviinti. Sulhagt Knmpilanitmi iti kjanmena vasaaS ndkvaryuii mahi- 
fltn alvam ca prSohidya **5 rf-todhal.. r«tS dtohatu iti 

agnldbra otam ratrim rtvijah yajrfxnauum jagarayanti.” (Pasaratba gives 
,liB four «T« ' .Parivrkti, Vis ti ami Bah,kali the if.-,,,-. 

Adlivaryu, C'lgatr and Brahman Atliarvan, priests respectively ns their 

wives. The priests return tl„- ipifleus after the ..nninl against a 

preseii t to the kiupr. 

S"0 Profeoiior Weber's //. tory of Indian Litrraturr, pp. 1 14,115 “The 
sicmm.iuI pa«nago occurs in connection with the hors© sacrifice (XXIH, 18 ) 
The uiciWii, or principal wife of the king, pm-forming this sacrifice, must 
in order to obtain 11 son, pass tho night by the side of tho hors© that has 
been immolated, placing it 1 ii£nu on her apu.iihu . will: hi r follow-wiv 
vho are forced to accompany her, she poms forth her sorrow in this 
lament: c 0 Ambit, O Ambikii, O Ainlmlikti.no 0110 takes me |, v f, r , 
10 the horse) ; (hilt if 1 go notof nnself) tlm (spiteful) horse will |j e 
(another, us) the (wicked S'ubhadr.i who dwells in K *Jitjulu.* Kiim )ih 
a town in the country of the Pahchnlns. Subhadni. therefore Would U *** 

i . )><■• the wife of the kinv' of that district, and the bcnofitB ' r .1 * ecm 
, 1 ... . s 01 the ail'd* 

mraha sacrifice are supposed to accrue to them, aides* ih e >> in u: , - 

v consents 
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nd customs prevailing among the Kurus, Pancala? 
Pandavas further evidence to show that they resemble 
those of their non-Aryanised relations beyond the pale, but 
I believe that sufficient proofs have been already brought 
forward in support of the non-Aryan descent of the 
former. It must also not be forgotten, in cases like these, 
that it is quite impossible at this distant period to give an 
accurate and concise description of the manners to which 
the people r of India adhered in those days, though we may 
be able to give a general account of them. 



If I now summarize the conclusions to which I have 
arrived concerning the Bharatas, I contend that the Blm- 
ratas mentioned in the Rgveda, principally as the followers 
of Visvamitra, were warriors of non-Aryan origin, who 
disconnecting themselves early from their aboriginal 
kindred and gaining access into the Aryan pale, became 
bv their superior prowess and intiuence the representative 
tribe of the Aryan race, as their relatives beyond the pale 
were the representatives of the aboriginal inhabitants. They 
were divided into two great branches, the Kurus and Pafi- 
c&la-P&ndavas, round which were grouped the other smaller 
clans. In a similar manner two great tribes, the Gaudians 
and Dravidians, formed the chief component parts of the 
non-Aryanised Bharatas, who, split up in. numberless sub- 


voluntarily to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we are j.isti- 
lied in regarding the muhishi as the consort of :i king of the Kurus, --and 
tho names Ambika and Ambalika actually appear in this commotion in 
the Mahahhfirata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of tUiritarashtra 
and Panda, wo might thou with probability infer that there existed a 
Mostilo, jealous fueling on the part of the Kurus towards th-> ranuli.iias, a 
fooling which was possibly at that time only smouldering, I ut which in 
the epic legend of the Mababhurata we tiud had burst ut into the flame of 
"jinn warfare. However this may be, the allusion to Kumpilu ut till events 
h m\ u that the verse, or even the whole book jih well ns the correspond- 
p ‘ U J 3r *‘- SnLOB °* the T: in . Brahavina), originated in iho rc.l.-u of th. 

c and this inference hold good also fen* tho eleventh hook of the 

th ^ a rCC * na * 01i -” I quote from the 6rst edition, as I hr* 
o second edition uf the History of Indian Literature 


■ not yet scon 
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;, were spread over the whole length and breadth of 
India, and even beyond it, if we include the Uttarakurns 
and Bahllkas with their immediate kindred who lived 
beyond the Himalayan mountain range. I have given a 
list of these various tribes in some previous chapters. 81 
Though the non-Aryan population everywhere consider¬ 
ably outstripped the Aryans in numbers, the latter, except 
in the case of some northern districts, though forming in 
fact only an infinitesimal fraction of the inhabitants of the 
Indian peninsula, were nevertheless able to gain and to 
retain dominion over the numberless aborigines by the 
display of their superior mental and physical powers, to 
exact implicit obedience to their, behests, stamping on them 
the seal of divine ordinance, by arrogating to themselves 
the title of Gods on Earth. And yet while occupying 
without dispute the position of lords over the whole country, 
these masters when naming the land could not find a more 
suitable appellation for it than one which contains the 
name of the most prominent and powerful indigenous race, 
the Bharatas, connecting it with their eponymous king 
Bharatu. In consequence, I prefer as India's name the 
designation Bliaratavansa, or land of the Bharatas. Indeed, 
if I may venture a suggestion, 1 think that as a general 
name comprising all the inhabitants of India that of Bharata 
should have the preference, because all classes and clans 
of the population can put in a claim for it. Even the 
Brahmans, to whom it docs not properly apply, could 
have no objection to it, in consequence of their ancient 
and intimate connexion with the Bharafca-kings, and their 
present high position as pi iueipai loaders in temporal and 
spiritual matters of the population of Bharatavarsa. Such 
a name will bridge over the great social chasms, which 
divide at present the Hindus, aud perhaps bring together 

* 1 Seo above> pp- I t, ±12 and 113, 
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diKtmion the two great antagonistic sections of the original 
inhabitants, which since the earliest times of antiquity have 
lived estranged from each other, not always, perhaps, in open 
enmity and war, yet never in sincere friendship: I mean 
those divisions which appoar in history at various times and 
occasions as Kurus and Pane alas, Gaudians and Dravidians, 
Kurumbas and Pallas, etc. To all these kindred tribes, 
as to the Kurus and Pancalas of old, the term Bharixtci can 
be applied, as it includes all Aryanised and non-Aryan 
Indian clans within and without the Aryan pale, and I 
consider that by accepting such a time-lionoured and 
honourable name as their national designation, a great 
step towards national unity would be taken in India. 
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117 

315-17,331,334,381,645, 

Guroari. 
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5G2,009 

Gurh-gajni 

81 

Greenlander 

314 

Gurjara ... * ... 

22 

Grhalakemi 

363 

gnrramu girramu 

604 

Gxhyasutra 

541 

Gnrsee ... 

... 142,143 

Gribblo, M. J. 

55 

Guru 

59,60,61236, 

Griffith, Mr, tt. ... 

527,520,688. 
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597,509 

Gurumarlo 

662 

Gri «- -'Ir. H. 11. 183,185,18i>,196, 

Gurunntha 

200.235,236,451 

217,225,228.280,269 

Gutschmid, Prof. 

161 

Grimm, Prof. Jacob 

527 

guUft 

110 

Guda 

... 117,119 

Gntt-a-Koi 

146 

Gudalw 

182,193,253 

Gutturals, interchange of 1!1 











Cruzarafc, see Gujarat. 
Gw ala . 
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llaihaya ... 
Haimavati 
Hakki-koraina, 
koraw. 
hala 

hale . 

Halopaiki 

Hall, Dr. Fitzedward 


. 175 

. 172 

GIO 

... 418,410 
Hakki- 

201 

. 29 

.. ... 30 

. 181 

..23,36,144, 


152,257,268,381,370,642,600 
Hal (Halu, Pal) Curuba.. 221,224, 

230.232 

lmlla . 100 

haUi . 100 

hambatar ... ... 136 

Hamilton's bridge in Madras 7 
H amir pur ... ... 40 

Hamsa . ... 297 

Unrhsavahami .. ... 287 

Hauday Ravalar... ... 225 

Rande (Haudi, Handy) 

K urumbft ... 218,210,221,221, 

280.232 

Uanti ... . . ... 334 

Hanuraan (Hanumanta) 161,224, 

156 


lJara ... ... ••• 367,509 

H urapunyaJiully ••• 224,225 
Jlari ... 286,313,324,388,865,363, 

300,127,443 

Hand a . 593 
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509 
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Harinakalli 

502 

Hariscaudra 

400,401,594 

Ilarita . 

502 

Harivaktra 

367 

llarivatiiba 

19,35,86,38,39, 
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591,592,594,GOO,004,609,610 

Harkness, Capt. A 

185 

Harlajkuri 

376 

Harran . 

557 

IIaryasva 

... 608-10 

Hasalar ... 

156 

Hasdo, source of 

150 

Hasisu-adra 

317 

Hassamar 

181 

Hastigiricurupu ... 

253 

Hastin 

... do 6 , 6 lO 

Hostinapura 

120,210,401,611 

Hastipa. 

82 

Hastisaila 

296 

llatkuyoga, ha^hay dgiii... 412 

hatya . 

136 

llaug, Dr. M, 

279,830,592,598, 


599,614 

Haughton 

268 

havanu ... 

3 

Haveli 

42 

Hnviga Brahman 

166 

kavirbliu ... 

24 

llaviSravaa 

611 

Havyaka Gdtra .. 

234 

Hayagriva 

.. 313,324 

Huyyangftvina 

456 

Hin, see Ka 

565 

H a veil (god of).. 

402,539,554 

HoOrcn- ... 3,10,11,38,318.381.668 

UobroB ... 
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llcgodu devauu cotav . 224 

Hek tones... 

314 
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Holoto 
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Hemakfita ... .. 402 
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Hormuic (Hermetic) book 313 
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Hihgula. ... 399 
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Iliven Tsang ... 37,81,83,117 

Hlaiiirn ... ... ... 191 

Ho.130,214 

Hoangho... . 315 

Hodgson Mr. B. LT. 8,29,214 
Hokran ... ... 091 
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hole (pollution). qq 

Iloleya ... 14,82,50,63,64,56,85, 

166,164,169,171,173,176,2(«r,299, 

380,502,562 

Holey aranuna . 592 

Holstein. 192 

Holtzmann, Prof. ,Adolf.. 616 
holy thread ... ... 58 

lCoobushee, seo Hubashioa. 

Hooerkes. ... 177 

Horus ... ...283,316,543,644 

Hoahftlli ... ... 475 

Hosur ... ... ... 601 

Hotr priest . 272 

Hri .129,-130 

Hubaflika (Hubushica, 

Hoobaohee) .. 171-73,175-78 

Hughes, Mr.-A. vV. 37 
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145,116,155.216 
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~ ftagai' ... 196 

Huvi ? ka (Hooerkes) 177,178,179 

Huzvaresh . 110 

Hwen Tsang, sec Hi von Tsang. 
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Hyder 
Hyderabad 
Hymns, Vedic 
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Ibn Batata 
ITbu Khnrdadba 
Iccha (pur) 

Ichthyophage 
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I^aippen ... 

Idaiyan 

Id avid a ... 

Idungcaiyar 
Ijyaiuuna... 
Ikkatfukoifai 
Iksvaku ... 

Ilavuniyar . 

I|ajjkattuk6|;tai. 

liar 

llavan (Yilavan).. 

Illapur . 

Ilvala 
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. 224 
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pulating 

Indira ... ... ... 456 

ludische Altcrtbumskuude. 
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Indo-Scythian 
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151 
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Iranian . 

36 

Iranic ... . 

275,279 

Iravat 

97 

Irbitoi . 

35 

Iriciyammau 

502 

iron cow of hell 

148 

Irula . 

64,191 

Irnlatamman 

502 

Isa . 

159,456 

Isti khan ... 

44 

Tsana ...279,361,308,385,386,449 

T^atva 

502 

Isis 

283,383 

Ismenos ... 

126 

Istadevatii 

389,464 

Istar .. 

317 

Istubar . 

317 

Is vara ... 226,366,403,408,409, 

# 419,457,489,508 

Tsvarl . 

438,171 

ita 

29 

Ttaiyar (Idaiyar), Vainka 

63 

Italy 

382 

Itankai 

62,95 

iru (iuvu) 

29 

J, 

JficanI 

225 

Jagadelmmalla 

21,22 
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287 
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07,100,230, 
245 

Jaina ... 60,62,241,245,248 j-bosti 
245,248;—priests, 245;—rites, 
241 


Jngadamba 
Jagajampina sattige 
Jagannatha 
Jagat 

Jagatsrastr 
Jfihnavl ... 

.Tali nu 
Jaigisavya 
Jain Missionaries 


Jainism ... 

Jaiyata . 

Jakaneri grama ... 
Jakkedakulu 

Jala . 

Jaladurga 

Jalaja 

Jalalpur 

Jalamurti... 

Jalandhara 

Jalandharabarana 

Jtilamma 

Jamadagni 

Jamba vat i 

Jambhoni 

Jambu 

Jambadvipa 

Jambukesvara ... 

Jambukfsvaram... 

Janibunuda 

JambunadcSvari 

James Lieut.-Col. 

Jamshid ... 

Jan&h, paiien 
Janaka 
Janakapura 
Jannloka (Junuldka) 


47,67,235-37 

604 

229 

300 

... 406,607 

... 455,456 
340 
40 
456 

143,355,401 

371 

502 

456.466-69,503 

449 

• • 429,430 
429 

.. 117,353 
385 
379 
610 
399 
2S9 
279 
577 
. 404,584 
340 
302 


Jannmejaya 
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17,19 

Janappar 

63 

Janardana 

...312,358,361. 

Janpur (Janupur) 

38,40 

Jantravar 

63 

Japa . 

396 

Japamala 

297 

Japesvara. 

400 

Jara 

449 

J arasandha 

43 

Jarandiiye 

562 

Jorutha ... 

517 

Jas 

401 

Jashpur . 

210 

Jatadhara 

134 

Jaska, see Yaska. 
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371 

Jatavedas,-si 

... 429,430 

Jatharagni 

24 

Jiiti . 

456 

Jiitibhedanul 

95 

Jiitimala ... 

117 

Jatindramatadipik 

a ... 309 

Jatisahgrahasara 

... 62,71,95 

Java 

131 

Javatju 

233 

Juvumadimalu ... 

562 

Jayft 

399,429,430,448 

Jayabrole... 

394 

Juyadhvaja 

38,39 

Jayanti 

399 

Jay anti pura 

... 265,266 

Jayapurain 

292,293,205 

Jejuri . 

158 

Jenkins, Sir R. ... 

152 

Jeneen, Eev. J. ... 

55 

Jenu Kurumba ... 

... 223,226 

Jeremiah 

322 

Jew ... 

. 180,313 

Jeypore 

34,35,147,151 

Jeeirai'. ibn Umar 

323 
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Jhurias . 

149,154 

Jihva . 

405 

Jikkini 

562 

Jilla-Court decision 

58 

J iraga ehapagodn 

223 

Jitari 

610 

Juana 

449 

Jnanaprakasa matam ... 

244 

Jnanavetti 

51 

Jilanambika 

296 

Juan in ... 287 (Brahman), 540 

Jodhpur 

47 

Jogulamba 

502 

Jori Pennu 

152 

Josephus, Flavius 315,318,322, 

✓ 

332 

Joshimath 

213 

Journal of Bengal Asiatic 

Society, see Asiatio 

Society 

Journal, Bombay Asiatic 

Society. 

138 

Journal of the R. A. So¬ 
ciety of Great Britain 

and Ireland 

372 

Juang 

82,83 

Jnbbalpnr 

122 

Jugah Pennu 

152 

Jugdulpur 

. 151 

JuhuZambdi 

571 

Jumadi . 

562 

Jumadibante 

562 

Jumna 

34 

Juno 

398 

Jupiter .. . 276,334,360.398, 

Jvalamukh! 

557 

399 

290 

Jyeshet Pushkur 

Jyoti 

456 

Jyotilihga 

373 
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179 
475 
592 
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501 
350 
478 
245 

170-79,259, 
264-69 

Kadambatroe ... 26-1-66,268 

Kadamban, Kadambu 

(flower tree). 267,268 

Kadamban unruly fellow) 269 


Kachi 
Kadalai 
Kadaliir ... 
Kadamba, Kadamba 


Kadambara 

Kadambnri 

Kndambariyamman 

Kadambatavi 

Kadambavanam 

Kadamba 

Kadaphoa 

Kadiri 

Kad Kunimba ... 
Kadpkiscs . . 

Kadru . 

Kaclu-Gollu 


268 

268 

502 
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267,208 

179 

54 

269 

177,179 
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220 


K udu.Kurumba .. 223,221,225,230 
K uluklJ, Kadu^alammai. 471 
Kadumpadi 
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Kaf 

KahaBuma 
Kaikeyj 
Kuikkojar 
Kuikuu 


475 

601 

11 

196 
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61 
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Kailasa 


Kaimaron 
Kairavin! 

Kaifabha 
Kaitabhanasini . 
Kaivalya 
Kaivalyopanisad 
Kalyata 
Kaiyanar 
Kaiyo 
Kaksasena 
kaj (theft) 
kala 

kaja (liar) 

Kala 
Kala 

Kalabria ... 
Kaliicukarar 
Kaladgi ... 
Kalagandika 
kalage 

Kalagninidra 
Kalahandi 
Kalaliosti 
kalam 
Kalaiuardana 
Kalarama 
Kalanjara 
Kalanoa (Kalyiina) 
Kftlar ... " ... 

kalaria 

Kalanisarupiai . 
KalarSfcri .. 
Kalardpiui 
kalaaa 

Kalafciai (Kuluntini) 
Kalalt "lrkbitai ... " 
Kalauer 
Kalaureates 
Kalauria, nymph 
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Kali-Kqrumba 
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Kalikapurana 
Kalikafeantra 
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Kftlindi 129,449 
—Karsana 
K&lindisil 
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Kaliyamina 
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Kriliyiirkdllai 
Kalki 
Kalkudo 
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233 
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118,307,328,320,380, 

334,837,465,466,472 

. 244 
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. 257 
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(valla Hantra ... 199 
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233,257 
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Kamalalay a 
Kamalamba 
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Kumaka .. ... ... 
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Kurrnadi^u Kurqijnba ... 229 

Knrmania... 35 

karmdvrtta ... ... 301 

karimmddhi .. ... 3G9 

Kurmin . .. 652 

Kftrna .. 615 

Kama Colin ... 220 

Kar: uru •. ... 459.490 

Kara.a la ... 22,117,131,221,223-25, 
230,209 

K.iruata Kuriuuba ... 243 

K'.u nat-io .. .. • 201 

Knrnril . 379 

Kailaviryarjuna Salagrama 348 
Kai t: ikai ( Kan ik ... 290,4 17 

Karltikeyn ... 15,401 

K vrttiki 157 


Page. 

karu . 604 

Karuppan . 482 

Karuppaaaa ... ... 48S 

K a r u pp am anils arkal ... 327 

Kar nr . 296 

karvi ... ... ... G04 

Karvvi ... ... ... 115 

Karya Tliemamin ... 323 

Kasbar ... ... 161 

Kashmir (Kasmira) 1,117,144,381 
East, King of the, ... 610 

Kas! 265,293,345,475,610,011 
Ka 6 ikhanda .. . . 413 

Kasinatha . ... ... 114 

Kaslyatra. ... 74 

Kasmir. 375,381 

Kasmiramandala ... *101 

Ka&par ... 161 

Ka^lha. 429,430 

Kasfcilri. 286,362,513 

Kasyn; a (Kasyapa) 516,520,524 

Kata . ... 171 

Katampan, Kalambn, etc., 
t ec Kadamban, etc. 
Katbenothoism .. ... 273 

Kathi . 82 

Kathiawar (Kattywar) 78,136,148 

Kati . ... 502 

Kajikaikottai ... ... 244 

TCattan. 482,483 

K&ttayi ... 490 

Katlrri. 489,571 

katti Ritti . 604 

Kntjiyam . ... 259 

K&tu . 269 

Katulya. _ 161 

Katuradu... ^ 

Katwar . 

K .. 104,368,424,592 

Kfitv '*>"<.3C0,118.429,430,434- 

437 
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Kaullrya ... 


434 

Kauberi ... 


... 420,447 

Kauberlu... 


662 

kaufo 


110 

Kaula 


410 

Kaullagiroya 


134 

Kanlublm... 


142 

Kanlnta ... 


... 142,143 

Kaumari ... 


^447 

Kaumarila 


10 

Kaunclar ... 


... 90,110 

Kanniiula... 


... 144,145 

Kam- .123,201 

,209-11,230,241 

Kaurava ... 

35, 

210,211,015-17 

Kauravi ... 


449 

Kaasalya 


... 419,619 

Kaufiambi... 


120 

Kausika ... 


580,501,592 

Kansiki ... 


399,429-31 

kavaca 


... 354,355 

Kavus 


579 

K aver I ... 


221,250,29G 

Krtvoripa^anan 

>... 

... 08,245 

K a very a ... 


131 

Kaviliil ... 


... 105,186 

Kavilknr ... 

... 

258 

Kuvunda ... 


112 

Kayankula. 


124 

K ay iivaro liana 


401 

Kazak (Cossak) 

... 

123 

Koarns, Rev. J. 

F. 

104 

Kcdara ... 

... 

... 400,401 

Kedaramma 


502 

Kod;iresalinga 


379 

Kcdar Kai.. 


44 


Kera . 

133 

Kerala, GO (Keralam) 

101,133, 

163,105,169 

Keri (street) 

193 

Kern, Prof. 

83 

kosara 

341 

Ko.sava 

301 

Kesini 

... 87,606 

Kcsurbai .. 

571 

KosuryoginT 

571 

Ketaki (flower) ... 

288 

Ketrale. 

562 

Khade Patfciir ... 

158 

khatjga 

157 

Kha^lgaravana ... 

45G 

Khagesvari 

351 

Kliairwtira 

85 

Khamam (district) 

147 

Khnnd people ...32,140,144,157 
Khauda .100,112,113,150 

khanda . 

157 

khaH^la, khanda, khande, 

(sword) 

157 

Khanda-de^a 

150 

Khamlagiri 

148 

Kliandala 

148 

Kluuidupura 

148 

Khiindava 

113 

Khandavaprastha 

113 

khando (sword) see khanda 157 

Khande Rao 

157,158,300 

Khande Ravii ... 

167 

Kba n d esa (K haudesh U 42,144,14 S, 


157,159,191 


Ivhnmlobvara ... 37 i 


Ketju 

453 

Koikndi ... 

... 12,170 

k‘’l. (to ask) 

191 

Kolu 

497 

Konna 

181 

Kenopanijad 

419 


KharidobS ... 

i 1,137,140,157- 6". 


300 

Khan doji .. 

. 157 

Khandwa 

. 148 

Khapar Ydgiui 

. 671 

Khar (Khor) 

. 123 
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Kharond ... 

. ... 151 

Khas . 

214 

Khaea . 

213 

Khasii 

524 

Khecura ... 

531 

Khem 

381 

Kheper. 

283 

Khizrpnr 

44 

Khodala (pickaxe), 

, wor- 

skip of 

292 

Khodiyal 

571 

Khol . 

131 

Khond ... 83,110,111,113,189,453 

Khonda. ... 

112 

Khondiatan 

110 

kidatu 

191 

Kiggatnad 

207 

Kikata 

579 

KiJa Valnttilr ... 

296 

kflnarju ... 

258 

kilo . 

191 

Kilu . 

562 

KiJiyendtniuy aki 

471 

Kimidin ... 

516 

Kings, book of, ... 

... 10,322 

Kianara ... 

... 424.514 

Kinnibaggo 

562 

Kira 

144 

Kiruta 

17,19,456,456 

Ki rat amnia 

502 

KirRti 

135 

Kirna(-&ubaru) .. 

83 

Kirti 

449 

Kirtipngam JPSndya 

24 

Kiskindhti parvuta 

401 

Kistna district ... 

.. 293,490 

Kitanatliu 

456 

Kiftoi, Hfiv-Jj'. 18,87,1X1,103,170, 

190,196,207,305,375,376,877,380 

KJambj Pennu ... 

163 

K leitophon 

129 


klesavrfcta 

301 

Knee 

146 

ko . 

no 

ko (cow ?) 

19G 

Koand 

144 

Koar 

123 

Kobalirathabali ... 

470 

Kocok 

29 

Koch tribes 

214 

Kocchi 

44 

Koda 

190,191 

koda 

111 

Koda 

112 

Kodadabbu 

5G2 

Kodaga ... 112,183,162-69,179 

Kodagu . 

162-164 

Kodaku (Kudaku) 

111 

Kddara (monkey) 

191,192 

Ko<Jamanataye ... 

562 

Kodanad ... 

184,191 

Kodatha . 

192 

Kodatha botta ... 

192 

Kodavar. 

191 

Koddi 

471 

Korjlo 

191 

Kodi-i^ai nayaki.. 

249 

Kodu (koduln) .. 33,109,111,145 

kodn (steep) 

ill 

Kodumudi 

296 

Koel river 

124 

Koeri 

141 

k°h 

110,151 

Kohatur ... 

195 

Koh-i-nuh 

320 

Kohitnr ... 

148 

Kohii 

134,141 

Koi - 109,112,1X3, 111, 

,143-161 

Koidhora 

Koikopfil... 

148 

151 

Koil prince 

in 

161 

Koilahhiital 
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koiuga (pi. of koi) . 145,146 

Koiri (Kocri) 

. 141 

Koital 

112 

Koi tor 

147 

Koitur ... 

... 115,148,149,151 

Koiwar ... 

. 148 

Kokal ... 

. 183 

Kokaniir ... 

. 179 

Kokvali ... 

. 186 

Koi 121-24,129-35,141,192,209 

Kola (Kola) 

101,112,113,121,123, 

121,132-34,201,205,209 

Kola 

298,300,303 

Kola 

. 495 

Kolachi ... 

124 

Koladcsauui 

. 134 

Kolad} r a ... 

. 124 

Kolagiri (Kollagiri) .. 113,133, 


134,187 

Kolahala ... 

... 113,133,134 

Koi am 

133,134,148,151 

Kdlamauiyamirm ... 499 

Koi ami 

. 124 

ICoUnada 

134 

Kdlafica ... 

... 133,131 

Kolapura .. 

.12-1,399 

Kolar 

123,124,501 

Kohiiarama 

501 

Kolurees ... 

. 132,134 

Kolaria (name of India). 123 

Kolariau .. 

9,121-24,128,180, 

132,131,209,213,215,579.601 

Ko lories ... 

... 123,131 

Kolaria 

. 129 

Kolarun ... 

121 



Kolaspur 
Koi: .- warnpam 
Kulu-t iri (Kolattiri 

Kolattauaijin 

Koluvaiujla 
Kolbaruu ... 


124 
134 
131 
1 33,131 
2u9 
124 


Kolo 

Koler . 

Koleroon 
Kolhapur... 

Koli ... 3-4,112,121 
Koli city ... 

Kolics Mahadev... 
Kolikkodiyon 
Kolikod ... 

Kolmar pah 
KoHbIi (dialect) .. 
Koliyauilr 
Koliyapparai 
Kolia 
Kol|a(lain 
Kollagira 
Kollagiri ... 

Ivollaka .. 

Kollar . 

Kollapati Ahkamma 
Kolliipura 

Kollegal. 

kojli 

Kollimalai 
Kolnar 
Koloshos 
Kolpur 
Koliika 
Koliunalai 
Koliita 
Kolva 

Kdlvagireyu 
Kolvagiri 
Kolwan 
Konialavalli 
kdnuutikul 
KommaliLiuma .. 
Koimnnmina 
Ivoua 
Konamma 
K o narfiya 


Pago. 

122,140 

122,123 

238 

134 

24,130-59 

134 

1 G 0 

513 

124 

121.133 
214 

475,477 

57 

199 

258 

134 

133.134 

133 
04 

ISO 

134 
221 
233 
194 
154 
314 

134 
142,143 

475 

142,143 

187 

113,187 

133 

135 
17 
03 

14? 

502 

109 

502 

401 
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Kond ... •• 143-161 

Konda ... 13,110,112,150,151 

kon^a ••• ••• ••• 111,112 

Konda (tame of Candidas) 156,157 


Koedaikalti VeJJ.ala 
Komjalamina 
Kondali ... 

Kondaloi .. 

Kondamma 
Kondarudu 

Kondh . 

Kondocbates 

Kondota. 

Kdnelamba 
Koneru 

Eonga (Kongu) 
in&ci iption, 

Koiigani, Kongini, Konguni 
Konkau ... 

Konkaua ... 

Konkauapura 

Komiu 

konta 


247 
502 

... 82-84 

113 
502 

... 112,145 
... 144,142 
350 

... 114,191 
502 

... 293,294 
134 (king), 163 
... 161,170 
163 
138' 
377 
179 

113 

114 


Ivon takosny la-emporium... 114 
Kontala ... 13,113,156 

Kontalavarkal . 03 

konu ... ... 182 

KOuva ... ... 113 

Konvnjrtini 113 

Knolce, nee Kuli. 

Kopaifj lake ... • •• 

koph 
Kophea 

Koonibe vranloo, fee Kor¬ 
ea 201,282 

kora .13,110 

Kohlcm (Koracha, Koracaru 

Koraeharu) 34,110,112,180, 
201,207 

Kora : a .. 112,132,15G,158,159, 

11 > 2 , 108 - 180,562 


314 

11 

113 


Page. 

Koragatanige . 562 

Korama ... 112,180,201,209,257 

Koramaravan . 201 

Koran . ... 323,557 

Koraiigini (Koi’anginiyam- 

man) ... 475,477 

korangu. 191 

Korankaloi ... ... 114 

Korano .177,178 

Korapolu ... ... ... 502 

Korati . . .. ... 562 

Korava, Koravanu, Kora- 
vnru, Koravara,Korawa ... 110, 
112,160,162,1 80, 199,201,202, 
205,208-10,214,217 
Kora van ji ... ... 84 

Koravarnmiyam ... 84 

Korawa-dib ... ... 134 

Korba (Zamindar of) ... 210,211 
Korea ■' Korcaru, Korchar, 




Korcharn) 
Kordyan mountain 
Korea 
Korcilr 
Kori (Kobri) 
Korindiur 
Koron 
Korondib 
Korrazalu 
Korsaru Korcoru) 
Kornba 
Kornba Oolla 
Korunkala 
Koruviavnsoyar 
Korvaru ... 

Korvi 
Korwa 
Koryguza 
K 6 Bala 

(Uttarakosftla) 
kola (tort) 


112,180,201 

322 

... 210,211 
114 

... 134,141 
114 
84 
134 
147 

112,180,201 

230 


219 
114 
201 
201 
201 
130 
114 

114,115,120,613 
... 114,115 
111 
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Kotagiri 
Kotahcmi... 

Kotaka . 

Kofcamalai 

Kotamraa 

Kotaya 

Koteu 

koti (end) 

koti (nionkoy) .. 

Kdti-Kurumba .. 

Kotitfrtha 

Kottam ... 

Kottkara 

Kotti toM(,lar 

Kottuinelam 

koto (sleep) 

Kotyaksi 

Koya (Koyavadu) 

Koyambattiir 

Koyanft . . 

Koyi . 

Kraivya ... 
Kramer, Mr, G. .. 

Kratha . 

KrauucadvJpa .. 

Kreta . 

Krimilasva 
Krishna district 


Page. 

33,112,132,102,182,113, 
190-96,227 
...183,191,192,194 
. 301 


194 
194 
502 
194 

185,192,193 
111 
233 
233 
401 
260 
194 
255 
494 
163 
399 

109,115-47 
168 
110 

13,109,112 
601 
113 
610 
134 
330 
609 
292 

Krishna river 136—38,187,225,261 
Krislinamacharyulu, Mr. N. 31 
Krishnasvami Iyer, A., d.a. 63 
Krivi .. 003, COi 

K‘'ya . 4io 

Krodhabhairara... ... 007 

Kronos . . 

kr-; (to plough) ... 261 

k”‘ in ••• 261 

Kl'P'i ~97,137,159,160,309,310, 
318 361,362.855,363 


Page. 

365,366,302,417,419,130,443,44-1, 
•47,419,474,519,526 
Kxsnapiugala ... 429 

Kr?naraja . . 260 

Kr^narayamariitaj ar 25 7 

Krsna-Salagriiina . 343 

KrKnayajurveda .. ^72,360 

k?s(ayah (pauca) ^ 577 

••• ... 330 

Krtamala ... 312,313,324 

Krtasoea 4 Q 4 

Kitayuga . .307,328,329,330, 
331,337,377 

K rtya . 456 

K$aikayata . 004 

K^atriya ... 39,90,103,152,167, 

169,226,261,262,310,3S3,450,467, 
527,552,591 

K?etra ... 842 

Ksetradevata . 398,151 

K$etrakanda ... ... 15 a 

Ksetrap ila . 607,508 

Ksetra Varma ... 178 

ksitayah (paAoa) ... 577 

k8a dh ... 440 

Ksudradevata .. ... 499 

ku ( ko ) • • 109-12,111,114.191,211 

Kubdra . 87,270,368,419 

Kubjamrakft 4 ^ 

Kuca Kanakkar ... 1)3 

Kuoavar (Vadnka) . . 63 

Km.l .. ... 103 

Knda . 161,164,190,$80 

Kudnga ... . 146,210 

Kudaman, Kndiwan .. 2 S" 

kudori kideri .. ... <»4 

kndinii (kurmlui) ... 5 

Kuduiii ... ... ... 20S 

Kudumha, *tca Knrumba .. .281,261, 
2 « 1 , 267 

Kufltirubi. 261.26; 

85 
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kudumi . 

... 247,262 

Kuhn, Prof. 

577 

Kui 

110,112,144. 

Kui Dina 

146 

KuiPr. 

146 

Kukrla utain 

111 

Kuk 1 'endaye 

562 

Ku .katamba 

501 

KukkutcAvari ... 

501 

kola 

140,206,209 

Kulaba . 

138 

Kuladevata ... 448,463,464,487 

501 

Kulalpur ... 

124 

Kulambi ... 

... 261,262 

Kulan (or Kola) Fort 

124 

Kulandau, Kulandai 

75 

Kularnava 

... 413,416 

Kulasaiikaramala 

51 

Kulavara... 

209 

Kulataye ... 

562 

Kulbunga 

124 

Kuldah . 

124 

Kali ... 131,135,] 30,139,140 

Kaliaupur tKulyunapura) 124 

Kuleh . 

131 

KaleAvari 

399 

Kuligadu ... 

131 

Kulika (serpent) 

302 

Kulin-Crahman ... 

496 

Kulina 

416 

K’alindu ... 123,14245,213,214 

K alindopatyuku . . 

145 

Kulindrine 

144 

ICuliuga. 

145 

Kulipparw 

57 

Kulkeri ... 

124 

Kulluvnkurti 

124 

Kullor-kahor 

124 

Kullerar ... 

205 

Kuilu 

145 


Kulhikabhatta ... 

413 

Kullum ... 

124 

Kullung river 

124 

Kullunji .. 

124 

Kulna 

124 

Kulddvalia 

449 

Kulottuhga 

236,250-52,255 

Kulpac, Kulpani, Kulpi ... 124 

Kulra, Kulsi 

124 

Kulu .. 112,124,143-15,209 

Kulumai .. 

75 

Kulung IMora 

154 

Kuluntiyamman . . . 

499 

Kuliita 

... 142-44 

Kuluvuru 

... 201,206 

Knlvadi ... 

53 

Knmaon ... 

136 

Kumara ... 

... 365,513 

Kumaranna 

179 

Kum arapaika 

187 

Kumarasambhava 

420 

Kumari... 

399,429,456 

Kumbha 

481 

Kumbhakonum ... 

9,17,53,87,124, 

236,296 

Kumbbamata 

503 

Kumbhasambhava 

24 

Kumbhattal 

503 

Kumbi 

141,231,261-64 

Ktunuda ... 302 

(••lopliaiit), 41*2 

Kunubi ... 

261 

Kunalamma 

502 

Kunfira ... 

517 

Kuna war... 

144 

Ktmawfiri 

... 216,618 

Kunbi (Kuuabi) . 

• 137,189,231, 

260-64,305 

Kupda . . 

112,118,188,192 

Kapilabhediu 

113 

Kupc^adhura 

.113 

Kundagni 

113 
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Kundaka... ... ... xi 3 

Kundakara ... .. 82 

lvundala (Kundala), Kuudali 113 


Kundalini 
Kundaprasthu ... 
Kundapur 
Kuuda 11 ami 
Kuudasayin 
Kundayo... „ 
Kundika 
Kundika .. 
Kundilpur 
Kundinapura 
lvu n d iya m man ... 
Knndoda... 

knndu . 

Kunet . 

Kuninda. 


348,310,358 

113 

179 

158 

113 

5G2 

113 

456 

40 

113,156,611 

502 

113 

110 

144,145,213,214 

144 


Kuujaladdi ... ... 502 

Kufijar (Kanjar) ... 20 s 

Kuiijara ... .. ... 24 


kuhkuma ... ... 4.78 


Kunnnpur 
kminu, kmmam ... 
Kmmuva 
Knnnuva Vellala 
kunru, kunram ... 
Kunrapattirakottai 


U 0 

... 110,214 
77,210-15,21(5 
211 

... 110,211 
2-44 


Kuntala. 113 

Kuuthaka . 113 


Kunti. 113,393-95,419,611,010,617 


Kuntika 

Kuuubi 


113 

262 


Kimnuvar 

Knnyagulipo 

Kuof 

kupiv 

kuppa 

kuppam ... 

Kuppamma 

Kuppayya 


212 

562 

... 195,100 
110 
23 
258 
502 
23 




) 


Kuppepanjurli ... ... 562 

Kur .151,209 

Kura . 201 

Koral ... . 55 , 57,66 

Kuraudala ... ... 400 

Kurapga ... ... ... 113 

Kurapergade . 562 

Kurata ... ... ... 143 

Kurava ... 64,6S,201,205,207 

Kuravauji (Koravanji) 11L 

Kurchi . 230 

Kurd ... ... ... 323 

Kurdistan . 323,558 


Kurg ... 162-176,191,202,207,226, 
229-33,237,265 


Kurgi . HO 

Kuri . 214,218 

Kuribettaraya ... 228,229,236 

Kuricci. 220 

Kuri Kurumba ... 230,232,236 

Kuriydddayo . 562 

Kama .. .. 260,261,281,348 

(-salagnima), 444 
Kiirmapurdufi ... ... 304 

Kurmavafcara . 307 

Kurmi ... 112,141,231,260-64 

Kurpuli. iso 

Kurru (Kuru) . .134,202,203,219 
kuvu ... 113,110,217,219,236 

kuru (short) . 219 

Kuru (king, people) ... 112,211, 


260,603,604,605,G08;C10 13,615, 
016 (blood), 621,623 
Kuru ... ... .. 201 

Knruba (Kurumba) ... 133,218, 


Kiu'ubu (shepherd) 

Kuruoiyar 

Kurujaugala 

Kiu-u-krivi 

Kurnksetra 


281,239,260 

318 

84,112,201 

608 

602,603,605 

210,400,608 
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-Knruma ... 

112,201,201 

Kurumba 

.56 (robber), 112, 

164,188,190-94, (—village) 192, 

215-IS,223 (peacock-catcher), 

228,229 (sacrifice), 261,269 (mis¬ 

chief), 305,623, see Knruba 228, 


269 

Kurumbabhiimi . 

.. 216,241,247, 


225,255 

Kurmnbadu 

218 

Kurumba (Knruba) Golla 218,232 

Kurumba Idaiyar 

... 232,239 

Kurumba Kovil .. 

... 229,235 

Kurumbauadu 

216 

Kurumba Okkaligar ... 231 

Kurumbaranhdu., 

.. 210,217,22(1,223 

Kurumba Vedar 

232,212,243,257 

Kunnubi... 220^241,201,262,268, 


269 

Kurumi ... 

261 

Kurunga ... 

605 

Kuru-Paucjla ... 

003,605,613,620 

kuruppu . 

220 

Kuruva ... 13,112,180,209,238 

Kuruvandlu 

201,208-10 

Kanvui. 

201 

Kurymena 

190 

Kuaa 

120 

Ku^advipa 

402 

Ku6iimba... 

120 

Kuean . 

177 

Ku8bi Korawa .. 

200 

Ku8bhawampur.. 

. 40 

Kusika. 

431,587-89,511 

KuSinagara 

19 

Kilamanda 

15,455,450 

KuSGdaki 

399 

Kubti i’eunu 

153 

kn{a (mountain) 

111 

Kfiia 

111 

Ku^apa ... 

163 


kutakam . 

163 

katakan . 

162 

kutakku ... 

163 

Kutakon (Kutako), Kuta- 


nathan 

163 

Kutaman, Kutavan 

163 

Kutukutuppaikiiral 

64 

kuti 

163 

Kutiyan ... 

163 

Kutra 

154 

Kutta 

230 

Kuttadamma 

230,237 

Kutiilamma 

502 

Kuttan 

181 

Kuttaunr 

296 

Kuttara, Kuttira 

111 

kutumbi, see kudumbi ... 

262 

Kuvaraikq] . 

02 

Kuveua. 

110 

Kuyava ... . 

517 

Kuyavak 

517 

Kylindrino 

142,143 

L. 



L, interchange between 

I and d 

17 

lacryma ... 

... 17,19,28 

Ladak 

340 

IiiighuS} unmlii ... 

424 

Lalmdii 

144 
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183 

Mleccha. 

80,179,519 

Mosaic record ... 

32L 

Moccai . 

478 

Mossnl. 

323 

Moch tribes 

214 

Motan 

213 

Modubai 

143 

Motta Kurumba... 228,229,243 

Modugalinga 

191 

Mottapparai 

57 

M ogling, Dr. EL R. 

... 104-66 

Mouuda Pennu 

153 

Moghul Geographers 

150 

Mountaineer, Gauda-Dru- 

Moha 

449 

vidian ... 

13 

Moherry district 

149 

Mowa 

213 

Mohini ... 347,360,420,429,434, 

Mroohaknjika ... 

21 


455,456.509 

Mrgadhara 

369 

Mokaa 

410,411,543 

Mxgavati. 

399 

Molesworth, Mr. J. T. 

... 23,157 

Mrtapa ... 

82 

Moliudae 

143 

Mittikdvati 

466 

Mon . 

... 213,214 

Mftyu 

... 449,527 

Mona 

213 

M rtyur bandhu... 

526 

Monagiri 

214 

mu 

110 

Monede ... 

214 

Muasi 

209 

Mongir . 

214 

Muocandiyamman 

500 

Mongol ... 

333 

Mncciyar 

68 

Mongolia . . 

559 

Mu^addyo 

602 

Mongoloid 

576 

MudftH ... 

99,280,240 

Mongy Pot tun ... 

79 

Mndar 

.. 300,804 

Monier Williams, Sir 

412 

i Mudgalu 

.. 609,610 

monkey ... 

11 

Madgoway 

553 

Monpa 

214 | 
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20,142,143 
110 

Muduccattal . 502 

Mudukuturai ... ... 221 

Muhammadan ... 45,64,115,212, 

320,557,562 

Muir (Dr. J.), Original Texts of, 
156,325,329,369,375-77,379,419, 
421,423,527,529,581,585,594,598, 
602,614 

muji . 

inn], muD.u . 

Mukambii 

Mukkara^u . 

mukta 

Mnktamba . 

Mukundiyamman 
Mukutesvari 


Mulaprakrti 

Mfilaathana 

mule 

Mali 

Mnlklier 

mullai ... 

Mullaro. 

Muller, Prof. Max 
Mulli . 


110 
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. 456,502 
502 
541 
456 
502 
399 

... 418,444 
20 
7 

494 

81 

6,246,248 

146 

104,527,580 

227 


M ul li tt urn an giliy an \ in a u. 502 

mullu (thorn) ... 

225 

Mudu Kurumba... 

... 12,24,29, 


224—29,233 

Multan . 

... 20,78,82 

mulu (mullu) ... 

7 

Mumba . 

3 

niund 

110 

Mu'ida 

43G 

Munda Ponnu ... 

162 

Mnnda (people)... 

130,213,214 

M u n d a k k a n b iy a m m an 

499 

Mundal (Mundale) 

... 173,176 

MupdlamSla tantra 

444 
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Mundisvara . 37 

Mundpadi Kurumba ... 230,233 

mundu . 110 

Mungaranna . 179 

Muni . 302,371,373,610 

M unis vara ... ... 456 

Munnadiyar . 492,511 

Munnuary ... ... 553 

tniinnu ... ... ... 110 

Munukkattal ... ... 502 

miinru ... 110 

manu ... ... ... 110 

Muppar. 89 

Muracapparai . 57 

Murea (Moorea) ... 153,154 

Murhindina Kurumba ... 233 

Mu rli . 159 

Murti . 340,348,449 

muru ... ... ... 110 

Murugan, MurugeSan ... 75 

M urugu. 479 

Musahar. 43,44 

Musali ... ... ... 456 

Musarnaisi ... .. 35 

Mushera. 44 

Mushti Golla . 220 

Musni (wife of Siva) ... 229,237, 

237 

Mussulman 159 (writer), 225,237 
Mutiba .. ... 86,602,593,600 

Muttolamma . 147 

Mtittumariyammu ... 471,475 

Muty&lammo ... .. 471,475 

Mutyalu. 482 
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Mythology of the Hindu? 340 
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Nadir Shah 

. 321 

Nadole .. 

79 

nadn 

.212,260 

Nadzu Pennu 

.162,153 

Naga .. 181,299,300,303 (devarn., 
305,521,579 

NSgabralima 

. 299 

Nagakanya 

. 471 

Nagalamma 

. 502 

Na gal oka 

. 465,474 

Nagaraamba 

. £02 

Naganna... 

. 72 

Naga pat am 

. 17 

Nagappa Malavarayan... 98 

nagara (nngaruka) . 97,380 

Nugara ... 

. 33 

Nagar Khas 

41 

Nagartlpa 

456 

Niigastone 

. 298,305 

Nagpur ... 

142,150,170,211.550 

Nagtttfcal ... 

. 52 

Nagattay. . 

. 499 

Nagesvarl 

. 448 

Nfigkand ... 

291 

nagna 

. 83 

Nagnujit 

. 364 

Niignajitl 

.304,449 

NagnTka 

456 

Nagpaliur 

291 

Nahal 
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Naick 

67,85,95.136 
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Nttikmlo ... 

124 

Nnir 

• 167.169.207,219 
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86 
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Nakidjevan 

. 320 
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. 431 

Nakula .. 

97,400,611,617 

nal 
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Nillanda ... 
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Nalaiigu ... 

. 493 

Nalkeitaye 

. 562 

Nallamnttu 

. 471,475 

Nallasevakar 

. 513 

Xallatangal 

. 482 

NallJtta ... 

. 499 

Nallavaudhi 

. 327 

Nambalakod 

186 

Nambilicote 

182 

Namburi priest ... .. 77 

Nammalvar 

. 501 

Namuci ... 

. 617 

Nanaguna 

. 82 
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ura ... C35 

Nana vet ti 

. 68 
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. 294 
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. 291 
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562 

Nand ini ... 

. 399 
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298-300,304 

Nankolye 

. 562 
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. 348 

Narada 
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560 
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338,363,447 
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Naravanabali ... 
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Narayanartahgai 

474 

Narayani .. 45,350,352,399,431,435 , 


437 

NarayanTyajfiikT Upanisad 386 

N ar ayaniy opanisad 

... 368,424 

Narayanpur 

154 

Narbada (Narmada) 

142,151,187, 


209,214,215,256,339,340,379,383, 



386 

Naricokiyar 

03 

Narmada, see Narbada. 

Narmadalinga ... 

383 

Narvem ... 

377 

Nasik 

379 

Nasikya ... 

134 

Natesa . 

371 

Nat tarn £n 

63 

Nattambadi 

89 

Nattuvar.. 

63 

Naturalis Historia (of 

Pliny). 

114,143,609 

Nature, Forces of 

553 

Naubandhana ... 

312,324,325 

Navadhonya 
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Navakha... 

609 

N’avar&tri 

. .75,73,500 

Navasakti 

464 

Navitar ... 

64 

Naya (Nayaka) Kurnm- 

ba 

217,223,225-23 

Nayadu (Nayudu, Naidu) 67,99 

Nayak 

85 

Nayaka ... 

67,99 

Nayakanar 

67 

Nayanar ... 

67 

Naya 

.. 67,99,106 

Nfcyika. 
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Nebo . 
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Neckygida (Nekki) 

Nectar . 

Neddiwattum ... 
Neoshad ... 
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Nelli Kurumba ... 
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321 

174,175 

519 

234 
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196 

221,233 


Nelliyakallyani ... 4.71 

Nellore (Nellur)... 134,203,253 

Nelln . 478 

Nelson, Mr. J. H ...50,57,65,66,103, 
107,199,211,212,225, 
217,225,226,244,258 
Neolatin .. ... ... 10 

Nepal, Nepala 43,349,350,385,399 

Neru . 494 

Nerumpur . 239,240 

Nedfield, Mr. 44 

neta . 
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Nicholson, Mr. B. A. R. 

Nicolaon, Mr. 

Nidrfi . 
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Nilrtkantha 
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399 
522 
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Nrsimlia.144,348,390,444 

Nineveh ... 

... 557,563 

Nubia 

161 

Ninip 

318 

Nukalamma 

502 

Niramifcra 

611 

Nuliga 

156 

Nirguna . 

... 407,539 

Number, importance of 

555 

Nirgnndika 

456 

Numerals, ancient Dravi- 


NirlSvarasahkhyu 

409 

dian 

110,111 

Nirmalamani 

248 

Nunjinagodu 

224 

Nirmnl 

151 

N urso (Dhatr) . 

447 

Nirnayasindhu ... 

389- 

Nuttiavar 

G3 

Nirrti 

... 279,369 

Nyungti . 

214 

Nirukta, (Yaska’s) 

... 371,372, 
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411 
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Niryasa ... 

456 



Nisacara. 
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no 

Nisada (Nishada) 17,10,80,210,010 

Oannes ... ... 

323,326 

Nisumbha 430,431,434,436,437 

Ocean 

312,396 

Nitala 

... 302,524 

Ocdramma . 

601 

Nitiyappan 

67 

Oddy . 

565 

Nitya 

364 

Odin 

277 

Niyaraa ... 

410 

O'Donnell, Mr. C. J. 

44 

Nizam's dominions 

124,137,147, 

Ogha (flood) 

314 


160,225 

Ogyges. 

314 

Nizir 

318 

Ojhyal. 

151 

Noaohian dolngo 

... 821,338 

Okcanos ... 

318 

Noah 317,310,320,322,323,382,335 

Okka ... . 

110 

Nobbe, Mr. C. F. A. 

... 113,611 

Okknlatana 

231 

Nonaba Okkaliga 

231 

Okkaliga Kurumba 

229-32 

Nonangul Marnsthali, Nokote 

Okkalu 

231 

Maroosfchulli 

91 

Olamma ... 

502 

Non-Aryan 9-1-,110,271,362,370, 

Old Testament ... 

320 

371,372,375,378,406.116,422, 

Oleander . 

459 

-136,450,451 155,458,504,508, 

Olympian 

519 

513,520,526,633,552,554.556, 

Out . 

234 

573,576,578,579,600,601,605, 

Omattal 

602 


607,021,022 

Omgunda . 

485 

North India, aryanised ... 10 

omma (oppu) .. 

3 

Nortli-WoRt ProviuocB 45,118,111, 
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104.200,2] 1 
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on, ottu 

.110,111 

OnkarakaH 

. 494 

Onkaraliiiga 

. 379 

Onpatn ... 
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Fir ... 25S 

Onrn (oru, oruu) ... 110 

Onti 

110 

Onti erutuVaniyar ... 63 

Oodeypur 

. 211 
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. 148 

Oppert, Prof. JnH ub 317,381,332 

Oraon 

. 122,558 

Orohoo 

. 317 

Oriental MSS. Library, Govt. 102, 


103 

Orissa ... 110,117,14C, 161,153,155 

Orto 

. 562 

Orlhocerat.il e 

. 340 

Ornm&Huttnn 

513 

Orxulae ... 

. 143 

Oryza 

. 11 

Osadhi 

. 399 

Oaadhisvari 

. 456 
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283,284,316 333,381, 


543-45 
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3 1,39,41,12,45,47, 
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Oxyalkos 
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_pada 

405 

padai . 

99 

Padaivlttamman 

501 

Padaivacci 

89,99 

Padai . 

147,151 

Padati 

610 

padati 

3 

Pa<Javi<Ju 

475 

Pad-da ... 

214 

Pad ina yirahkaminday a). 

471 

p:dma ... . 

236 

Pad ma 

363,448 

Padmacaliyar ... 

63 

padmaja .. 

287 

Padmanabha, worship of 

76,77 

Pad manna 

237 

Padnmpurnpa ... 86,2(10,345,351, 

357 

Padmnrasu 

236 

Pad irni sana . 

287 

Padmodbhana ... 

869 

padakn, p ad 11 k n h ahasr a 

191 

padukkaiyurai ... 

101 

piidya 

pa gadu m n < pa cad am 11, 

314 

coral) 

163 

pahur . . 

33 

I’nlinr, Pali Stria .. U,21 >80,32-81, 
SO.riW 

Pahla . 

72 

Pahlav, Pahlava, I'nlhavn, 

W'*vn 14,30,70, 

71,73,619 
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36 

Pahnavn ... 

14.71 

p-ii (above) 

183 

Paikera ... 

210 
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Paijavana 

588 

Paintiyanima 

■199 

Paiyiirkottai 

211. 

Paksitirfcham 

107 

Paktha. 

579 

pal, pill ... 

6 

Pal Kurumba ... 229,232,233 

pala (flesh) . 

6,7,56,89 

pala (old) 

17,19,30 

Pala ... 

14,4-5 

Pftla ftaja 

117 

Palasimundu 

88 

Palagaori . 

502 

palai, pulai 

0 

Palaiogonoi . 

88 

Palaiyukkaran ... 

90 

Palaiyam (pal ay am) 

96 

Palakalt. 

. 018,620 

Palal ... ...105,186,101,102 

palam, palam, palam . 

4,5,0 

Pnluinanori 

3 

PA la man ... 

23,37 

Palaui (mountain) (11. 

Audi 

or Andavar ... 77,105,211,212 

Pajanikal (Pavuniyar) . 

64 

pillar 

0 

PAlar . 

. 251,254 

Palasa .. . 

14 

Palnvuneri . 

3 

Palavur . 

.. 7 

Palaya (Paraya) 

34 

pajayam (pAJaiyam) 

0,90 

Pal ay am 
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pH lei 
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4, 149 

polo 

30 

Pulegadu 
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P alegar ... 
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Paleisinmudu 

88 

palemu . 

90,108 

Palglmt . 
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22 
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... 478,479 

P.dikarpal 
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502 

Palknnrakottai ... 

244 
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0 

Palla ... 3,5,6,7,14,10,30,31,36,56, 

57,62,65,66,68,69,70,72-77, 

85,8G,89,96,98,99,101,101, 

105,10* 

r, 108,210,623 

palladia 

3,7 

pallaicci ... 

6 

Pal la lam ma 

502 

pal lam (pa.Unm) 

6,106 

Pallanceri 

105 

Palhindi, Pallandivan 

... 101,108 

Pallapur 

7 

pallar 

6 

Pallar, *cr, Palla. 
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6 

Pallava 59 (Pullnva king), 8? 

(dyimsi-y), 9a,98,101,320,011 

Pal lav aka 

87 

Pullavargya 

73 

Pullavaram 

105 

pailayam pallaiyum) 

6 
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4,5,6,97.100 
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. .. 3 

pallomu .. 

0 
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35 
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5,6,50.97,100, 

101, two 
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101 
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100 
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...14,77,100 
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100 
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68,71 

Pal pohgal 

370 
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0 

palvala ... 

6 

Parabai ... 

401 

Pampapura 

40 

Pan aivoriyam ma 

501 

Panaiyattal (Panaiyat- 

tarama) 

502 

Panar . 

156 
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577 

Pancada6akaan ... 

424 

Pailca druvidah ... 

21,22 
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21,22 

Pancak$ara 

484 

Pancala... 603-13,615,017,620,<>28 

Pahcalar 

...68,59,196 
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51 

Pancam Danijiga 

232 

Pancami ... 

423 

Paficamukha 

... 360,523 
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Pudcanana 
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Pahearatragarna 

337 

Paucasika 

... 403,404 
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paucatva . 
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Paucavafctra 
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i‘uQoayat..na .. 346,378,383,380, 
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Pap^amanga lam 
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Pandi on ... ... ... 104 
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Papdiyan ... 103,104,108 

Pandiyamandalam . 103,250 

papdu . 17,104 

Panda... G10-12,616-18,620,621 

Pandu-Sakya ... ... 102 

Papduvamsadeva ... 102 


Pandya ... 14,20,30,00,101-5,125, 
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Papiceyvorkal .. ... 0=1 

Pauini ... 19,71,104,120,602,608 

Panipltha . 383 
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Panja ... . ... 562 

Punjab . .. 118,124,261,600 

Panjadayc . 5G2 

Pan jam Yerava ... 207 
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Paiikujavalli ... .. 17 

Pannagubhilsuna ... 369 

Puntnparaiyar ... 
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Parabrahnmn 386,391,424,457 
Parada ... 13,32,34-36,93 
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Paraiyar (Pariah) ... 64,209 
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Paramiitman 

Paramc.sthin 

Paramesvara 

Paramcavari 

Paranganad 
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Paraujodi 

ParapamisoH 
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ParSnakti... 
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Parata. 13,30,32,35,37 

Paratar (Paratavar) ... 34 

Paratman 282,284,386-97 

Parava . 13,32,34,37,93,156,207 
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Puravur&taja ... ... 401 

Paravari .. 13,22,31,32.07,93 


Pardhi ... 52 

I’arh.ya. 13,32,37,50,83 
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90,91,93 

Parik?it .. 

120,010 

Pariksit ... . 
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parimaua... 
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Parisada 
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Parisiene 

35 

paritosikam 

53 

Parivdram 
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Pariveltai 

53,73 

Parivrkti ... 
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Parjanya . 
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Par j at . 

14,34 
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83 
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82 

Paipa Sahara . 
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Parnian .. 

36 

Parnoi 

36 

paropta 
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Parraona 
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Parrot, Dr. 
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Parrot play 
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Piirsada ... 
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Parsia, Parsiana, Par si one 36 
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35,36 

Parsyetai 

36 

Parthasarathi 

17 

Farthinn, 30,160 (king), 

162 (Do* 

minion). 


Parthva 

S6 

piiru ... . 

33 

paruapi ... . 

578 

Paniiai .. 

13.36 

pirvataka 

20 
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. 84 

Parvati ... 17,52,157,150,107,188, 
196,265,263,287,288,290,206,209, 
302,412,413/118.422,482,501,500, 
522 

Parwari. 23,49,57 


Paryuukavasini 
Pasi eliowkidar 
Paiupala 
PaSupati 
Pasuvatsapa 
piita 
Patala 


Patl laponniyara man 
Piitali 

Patanawar tribe... 
Patafijali 

pa-tciu (batein) ... 

Pafhak, Mr. K. 13. 

Patitapavanaksetra 

Patriarch, Armenian 

patjai 

Pattanavar 

PaMipulam 

Pattnul 

Pattoridaye 

Pu^uoaliyor 

Patnviirkdt toi ... 

Pauliutyu 

Panrava 

Puugivalli 

Javadairayan 

P.iv.'idaivjran 

1‘avaka ... 

Pavana ... 
pa van n ... 
Pavaniyur 
PayO^ua . 
pilyu 


456 
46 
144 

... 201,281,365,448 

456 

17 

15,301,302,376,300,101, 
520,524-26 


562 

456 

263 

400,400 

3 

265 

62 

321 

3 

64 

245 

04 

562 

03 

244 

187,378 

03 

522 

482,485 

480 

396 

200,427 

3 

04 

101 

406 
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Peacock . 10,265,26G,2G7 

(legend about), 557,550 (king 
Peacock). 


Peak, Mr. Adams 

301 

peda ... . 

3 

Peddaci ... . 

502 

Poddamnm ... 471,472,474 

Pcddeti Golla . 

220 

Pegu . 

212,214 

Peiki 

181 

Pekkan 

181 

Pen Ileva 

153,154 

Pennai ... 

253,254 

pentatti .. 

107 

Perambrir 

52,490 

Peranganiid 

184 

Peramma . 

502 

Peru Oca rakan ... 

67 

Peri pi us marie Erythraci 

88 

Periyakulam . 

475,477 

Periyammai 

502 

Puriyangudi 

98 

Periyapalayam ... 

475,477 

Poriya ta mbiran ... 

■180 

Porkunas 

277 

Persia 

36 37 

Persian 34 (Gulf), 

109.110 


(new;, 134,142,161,160 (old), 
270,300 (Gulf), 320,321,827 
Peru in8.1 30,60,153,362 

Peru m pay a r ... 473 

Pc tori Podihi ... ... 153 

Porumbnrnpu (Coehi Ltaju', 226 
Poruhkayam (asafeotida) 
Peshawar 
Pey (oovil) 

Pryodad i 
Phala 
Phi^lagaurl 
phalain 

I bailie procession 


242 

160 

550,678 

405 

6 

456 

4,5 

382 
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Phallus ... 374,379,381,382,397 

pogu (povu, earring) 

163 

Phnais 

126 

Pd k liar, Pokliama 

292 

Phemer ... 

158 

Pokhra ... 

41 

Phillitai •... 

14 

Polaiyar ... 

14 

Philologist, ilitlicnlt task ol‘, 6 

Polakamma 

... 97,502 

Phoenician 

.. 314,381 

Polaperamma 

... 204,205 

Phrygian 

.. 318,381 

Poloi amnia 

97,471,502 

phulla 

G 

Poloya 

87 

PlmllalocanS. 

456 

Poliar 

... 212,225 

Phultnari 

188 

Poligar ... 

95,90 

phyllinos 

83 

polia 

97 

Phyllitai 

80-84,150 

politikos 

97 

phyllon 

81 

Polyandry... 145,166,169,189, 

Piccau(jisannidhi 

476 


214,210,617 

Pi (lari 

404,482,491-95 

Polyhistor, Alexander 

322 

Pidzn Pcnmi 

.. * 153 

Polynesia 

313 

Pil camundi 

562 

Polytheism 

273 

pilla, pilli 

G 

Pondicherry 

95 

Pinakim 

253 

Pongal 

15,370,434 

Pinches, Mr. 

317 

Ponniyammai 

502 

pinda ... 531-30,539,642,643 

Ponnilr ... 

293 

Pihgalavati 

399 

Poole, Mr. R. S. 

... 161,179 

Pipal, Pippal tree 

.. 241,492 

Poona 140,157 (Brahman), 158,225 

Pipusa 

449 

Pope, Rev. Dr. 

190,195,196 

Pipru . 

... 517,518 

Porteous, Col. 

463 

pirauku ... 

3 

Foruari, Poruaroi 

... 13,92,93 

Pis tic a ... 225, 

455,512,511.534, 

Portuguese 

377 

550, sec Pcy. 


Porus 

113 

Pitabdbi 

24 

Porvara, Porvaroi (Por- 

Pilr ... 896,449,529,581,534 

uari) . 

99.92 

PitrlGka ... 

540 

Posa 

663 

Pitryana 

... 539,552 

Poseidon ... 

. 128,31-1 

Place, Mr. 

90 

Pofcail 

110 

Plato . 

315 

Potappa . 

... 97,461 

Plavu 

... 11.17,70 

Potar.ija, Poiuriiju, Potu- 

"Pleiades 

681 

lal'tija ... 97,147 

7461,409,476 

Plcinyrioil 

113 

Potiyam ... 

25 

PliniuH (Pliny) .. 

114,143.191, 

Pottelu 

5132 

21.1,009,014, sec Natural)* 

potu . 

97,147,461 

Hiatoria. 


Poyakhnrries 

90 

Plutarch 

125.30,333 

Poyi . 

64 
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Prabha, Prabhavati ... 449 

prabandha (pirabandham) 5 


Prabhasa... 

. 400,401 

prabhntabali 

. 533 

Pracanda 

. 399 

Prachi 

. 29 1 

Pradhana, pradhanamGa. 404,418 

Pradynmua 

... 391,429 

Prahlada... 

.39G,515 

Pmjapati... 

18,21,278,280*281, 
283,284,287,307,312, 
308,425,518,519,584 

prajas 

. 34 

Prajvam 

. 449 

prakamya 

. 502 

Priikkosala 

. 613 

Prakrit idiom 

. 71,72 

Prakrti .. 

352,364,388,406-7, 

413,418,425 441, 

444,452,553,560 

Pralaya .. 

. 411 

pram an a ... 

. 3,340 

Prumara ... 

79,90-93 

Pramatha 

. 234,455 

Praaa 

. 411,412 

Pranalihga 

. 137,375 

prSnayama 

. 410 

Pripti 

. 502 

praaSda 

... 46),478 

Praetha ... 

. 466 

prana Li 

. 149 

Pratap&chandra Ghoslm.. 414 

pratiloma 

459 

Pr&tipa 

.610,611 

PratifthS 

, 440 

Pruti«ravaH 

. Oil 

Prallpthatm 

129 

PraLitika ... 

. 466 

Prativindha 

. Oil 

pratyahiira 

. 114 

Pratyahgira 

424 
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Pravalavalli 

522 

Pravasu . 

GOO 

Pravira. 

609 

Prayaga . 

... 129,401 

prayascitta 

... 582,017 

prehistoric stage 

8 

Presbyter Johannes, 

(Prester John) 

161,162,207,333 

Prestwick, Professor ... 335 

prota 

455,531 30 

primogeniture ... 

192 

Principle, worship 

of fo- 

male 

416 

Prinsep, Mr. T. ... 

1CI 

prthivi 

539 

Prithihara, Prithiha-dvara 91 

Priti 

... 24,449 

Priyapattana 

224 

Probyn, 0 up tain 

135 

Promotlious 

273 

Prani . 

277 

Prtha 

393,394,396 

P?tha 

... 011,010 

Prtliivi, Pithvi ... 

24,275,379,-iu2, 


405-7,449 

Plolemacos Philadelphog. 315 

Ptolemy .. 23,27,35.37,-10,80-84, 

87,92,03,104,105,113,114,121, 

1-12-45,153,156,178.179,191, 


315,009,014 
Pucarikal... ... ... (j.j, 

Pudukota 132 ^Kaja of), 233, 


239,259 

Pfija-Golla ... 220 

Pujuikkurnl i, Piijivkkurali 171,482 

•• 17,68,106,469,460,469, 

1V7,479,480,408,492,670 
Puklmaa ... jy 

6,56,87,106 

pilla „ . 70,87 

I i'lt 76 (corruption of Palin , 89 







Pnlacci, (Pulaical) 

07,76 

Pnlahft 

... 18,87,89 

pulai (pnlo, pole) 

... 6,7,87 

Polaiya, -ce Pulaya. 


pulal 

0 

Pulal ... 40,95,244 (Raja of). 

Pulalkottai 

244 

pnlft8 

87 

Pulastinagara 

88 

Pulastipura 

83 

Pulaatya ... 

18,24,87,377 

Pnlaya ... 14,50,56,5 

7,07,69,89,99 

Pulayaking 

77 

puli 

6 

Pali-troo ... 

501 

Pnlindfi. .. 14,17,51,70,82,84,86, 

87,146,431,436,502,593,600 

Pnlindadevi 

85 

Pulindai agriophagoi 

86,87 

Puliyarkottai 

244 

Puliyi-daivSIiyaminau .. 501 

Pulkaaa ... 

... 140,459 

pnlla . 

0 

Pulla(Palla) 

82 

pul lam . 

6 

Pul lamina 

502 

pulli 

0 

Pulliya . 

14 

pullu . 

0 

Pu 15 man 

... 18,87.89 

pulu (pullu) 

6 

Pulwar ... 

40 

Pntyogini 

571 

Pul ZainbdS 

571 

p 11 fluey (pnfmfti) 

106 

Pnndarika 

302 

rnudavardliamv ... 

401 

pnndra ... 14,51,80,592.593,000 

Punjab 

140 

pafije 

502 

Punkftdalvannrin 

573 


Puitganamman (Pnngattal) 52 
Pun kotiy am trial ... 502 

Punnalamma ... ... 502 

pimunul (ptlnril) .. 68 

Panvar ... ... ... 92 

Puny a . *.» 449 


Parana ... 18,35,51,58,271,273, 

325,326,827,372,398,413,414,498, 

520 , 537,540 578 , 581 , 008 , 012,6 1 4 
Piiranai, (Puranaikelvan) 464,513 


Pnranaaangrahft. 342 

Puraniya ... 43 

. 87 

Purattawnn ... ... 513 

Puravalan ... ... 7^ 

Pnri . ... 65,290 

Puri*Golla ... 220 

Purika . ... 83 


PurnS (Piiranai) 

purnabliiseka 

PurnaSakti 

Puroldfca .. 

pnrru 

Piirah 

Puru 

Puruhiita 

Purujanu 

Pnrumidha 

Puriiravaa 

Purnfia .. 


... 464,511 

417 

418 
278 

4 

192 

577,578.001 

399 

609 

606 

372 

,281 308,894. 


404,406,407,425 
Purusasilkta ... 279.280 

Purnaottmna 401 

Pilfnn 273,300,270,425.518,630 
Pnikftln. 104.571 


Pnflkuj'H 289,291,202 Poklmr),400, 


401 

ponkara Mahatmva ... 290,291 

paskaravati ... 399 

■ .x ... 

Puspadanta ... 3 tl i» 


88 
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Puspavati ... ... 266,267 

pustakam gistakam ... 601 

Pusti ... 399,429,430,448,449 

putkuli ... 182 

put^a ... 4 

Puttalamma (Puttamma) 501,502 


Putana 
Pntkalai ... 
Piitkalaimanalan 
Pnttiira ... 

Pysaclii, see Piaaca. 
Pythagoras 
Pyur . 


455,456 
464 
513 
501 


545 

226 


R. 


U older than 1, (aram, etc.) 50 

Ka . ... 283,544. 

ihulha ... 351,352,300,416,442, 

444,447,449 

IHdhika. 352,413 

Kughanna ... ... 72 

P ighavayya, I). 249 

R&ghuwal . 147,151 

llahu ... ... 

Rai-Bareli . 3<j 

Ruigarh ... 14 0 

Rainuka ... 450 

Raivat(u a foroBi ... 84 

Univati ... .. .. 214 

Raja Kurun Solunkce ... 189 

Iiajalak#mf . 303 

Rajumandry . 78 

Riijaraatahgi ... 424 

Rn.iandagugile . 4 562 

R ; «ji putana Gazetteer ... 292 

P'jojjiitra.. ... _ po,92 

Raja ftaja.. ... 25*2 

- . 595 

R,l i a * .286,393,40(5,407 
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Rajasthan 19,20,47,48,90,91,93,289 
(Annals of) 

Rajayoga . 410 

Rajbhar ... . 38,39,45 

Raj endra Cola . 252 

Ra .i Gond .148,151 

Rajmahali ... #i 553 

Rajput 34,45,46 (pedigree), 48,49, 
84,90 (non-Aryan), 93,9 1> 
152,156,169,211.263 
RSjputana ...47,80, 118, 135,2S9 

lia j war . ... 43,44 

Kak§as ... ... 517,518,524 

Rak^asa ... 18,24,87-9,137,278, 

377,382,383,396,514-1 g! 
518,519,523,524,526,583 

ltak ? as * . 455,456 

Rftktacamunda ... ... 5^ 

Ram “ ..15,39,41,50,78,80,87,88, 
97,103,101,184,185,224,237, 
307,310,348 ( Salegruma), 363, 

306,417,414,485,024,585,504 
Ranmcandra ... ... 440 

Ramaliiigu . 377,379 

Ranialirigachari ... 61 62 

Raman a ... ^ qqq 

Raman ujacarya, Bhaga- 
vad ••• •• 54,364,387,390 

Ramappa Karnik 158,172,175 

Biima Rnj Sing . ... 79 

RuTiui,ami PiRni ... 

kamaltt «... 35 

Bumatfrthft ... 

ItSmayai.'i 19,73,80,120,1-10, 

113,232,271,376,878,381,410,420,' 
6-H,581,581,694595,014,617,023 
®“ mbU ' v - 399,671 (Za.nl,Ui . 

*?•*««*> ... 68,103,377 

Rumgarh G.uula m 

Ka-niah, \ lr . .. lsKi 

B:U, ' Dad ... 26!, 
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Ramsay, Air. W.... 

Ramfcok 

Rana Hamir 

Ranaviran 

Ranganatha 

R aiiganu tli a k ala. 

Eangusvami Peak 
Raoji Vasudeva Tullu ... 
Raotar 

Rapti . 

rarata (lala^a) .. 

rasa . 

Rasatala ... 

Rases van 
Rafltravasinah .. 

Ra^h . 

ratha (monolytkic tomple) 
Rati 

Ratipriya 

Ratnagarbha . 

Uatnuvalli 

Ratnavlran 

Ratri . 

' ■ ; : ; l ... 

Raurlra . 


Page. 

1 

Page. 

142,155 

Rawat 

46 

142 

JEtcika 

... 591,592 

79 

Red Hills’ Tank... 

248 

489 

Rcddi Caste 104 (of Tin- 

L6,474 

nevelly) 

232 

294 

Red^likal 

63 

229 

Redhouse, Mr. .. 

131 

187 

Reeves, Rev. W.... 

157 

46 

Reinaud, AI. 

80 

114,350 

Rekapalli 

146 

36 

Religion 149,132, (of the 

405 

Khonds); of tlio Hindus, 403,413 

302 

Renu 

59-1 


351 
22 
40 
93 
399 
399 
390 
522 
469 
449,540 
422,423 

. ... 535 

Raudrani . 450 

RaudrI ... 426,447,456 

Rauhiua. 517 

Havana ... 24,49,50,86-38,137, 

138 representative of wild 
mountaineers, 184-86,375, 
370,377,378,446,524 


JEivanabbeL 
Havana SiddhoSvarn 
Ra van C*^ vara 
liivariiya 
Ravati 

Ravenna, geographer of 

Ruvi 

Ravi river 
RSvutian 

•'* rt 


87 

222,225 

375,376 

as 

215 

27 

361 

214 

482 


Ren ukii.349,449,455,460, 

467,469,591 

Renukaradhya (Revana- 

234,236 
456 
214 
236 
234 
434,449 
122 
86 

4,14,16,24,34, 


Biddha) 

Rctossiras 
Rettiah Kaur 
R nvanasiddhesvara 
Revana snira ... 
Revati ... 

Rowa 

Rowq kant n. 

Rgvbda 


111,271,272,279,280,300,328,329, 
360,3(>4,365,371,372,403,423,457, 
516-8,526,527,530;541,547-49,577, 
578-81,588,591,593,506.597,509- 
605,610,621 

Rgvtdaparisi^a ... 422,431 

Rhamnai. ... 35 

Rhys Davids, Mr. T. W... 88 

liieo, Air. Lewis 71,164,166,108, 
176,183,207,208,217,218,208,209 
Riciaua coni munis ... 255 

Richter, Rov. G. 101,168,207,217, 
218,230-33,237 
Right and Rfi-hund castes 57-66, 

95 

RiflJey, Mr. H. H, . 575,576 
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Pago. 

Ritter, Rev. G. 

297 

Sabari . 

455,456,501 

Rkfa . 

697 

gahda . 

405 

Road, signs of the (Mar- 


Sabdaratnakara 

209 

gacihna) . 

510 

Sabdastdmamahanidlii 

414 

Rodasi 

275 

Sabdaratuavali ... 

133 

Rohini ... . 

431,449 

Sabhuparvan 

134 

Rohita 

592 

Saci 

18,418,449 


<8L 


Roman 598 (Empire), 602 
(geographer) 

Rost, Dr. Reinhold ... 403 

Roth,Prof.von ... 83,250,268,329, 
330,372,381,527,529, 

577-79,588,589,597,602 
Royaporam ... ... 51 


Rsabha ... 
Rsyasxnga 

rtvij 

Radhikra 
Rudra (and Rndras) 


371 

... 377,456 
278 
517 

277,278,361, 


361,365,366,308,309,372,373,396, 

422,424,434,436,465,456,518,590 


Sala-Kurumba ... ... 233 

Sadanana ... 367 

Sadaiiva ... ... 366 

$ud udagay ana’n i asa h ... 540 

Sadduksanayanamasah . . . 540 

SAdhaka . 531 

Sadhvi ... 449 

Sadvimsa-Brahmaua ... 582 

Sadyodjata .385,386 

Sugar . 39 

Sagara. 36,584 

Sagans. 86,126 

sagu . loo 

saguna 383 (Brahman), 390,407, 


Rudrahrdaydpanisad 

36L 


539 

Rudrako^i. 

401 

Sahadeva 

07, t> 11,617 

Rudraksamalii ... 

371 

Sahasrak$i 

399 

Rudranctra 

369 

Suhityadarpana... 

84 

Rad r «,t* i 

399,435,456 

Sahi§nu ... 

371 

Rudru aiighika. ... 

456 

SahsaiAim 

13 

Rudra vaktra 

369 

Sahya mountain 

265 

Rudray&mula 

413 | 

Suibya 

449 

Rukuiini 

363,309,419 

Saikayuta 

G04 

rupn . 

405 

Saila 

339 

Unpin* 

607 

Sailumuya 

... 310,347 

Kuy tunas .. 

579 

1 Sailamurti 

361 

Russia 

105 

J Sailupur ... 

350 

s. 


j St. Thomas 

161 



St. r i'homa.<’ Mount 

7,161 

Sabaeau 

558 

£airiudhn 

144 

Sabaeinin 

, ... 557 

j Baithawar tribe > 

263 

8uba.UiHva 

(510 

17 (creed), 

56 (fminO, 58, 

k'aoara ... 1 7,38,51,54,56,81,82,80.. 

r °W, (evMoni), 369,372.373, 

431,430,50$,593,600 

] 

37b,393 
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►aivism .. 
Saivite 
Saka (ora) 
Sikamburi 
S&kapdni 
SakinI 
Sakkili 
Sakra 
Sakta ... 

Sakti ... 


Page. 
236 

... 227,260 
35,36,117,375 
... 390,429 
306 
456 
64 

369,591,011 
66,412,414,416 (cere¬ 
monial) 
237,295,349,352,353, 
363,378,386-90,392,397,450, 

452,455-57,464,471,485 499, 
504 


Sakti or Saktr (son of 
Vasistlia) 
Saktisaijgama 
Sakima 
Sakuni 
Sakuutali 
8 iky a (race and princes) 
Sakyamtmi 
Sal tree ... 


582-84 
413 
456 
434 

101,594,605,606 
20 
20 
337 


Sulagrima ... 

Salagramalaksana. 
Siilagrama river 
Salagrfmmtirtha 
Snlagrami . . 
Salakuppam 
S.llapakkum 
Soldanha, Joseph 


297,307,337-59, 
360,362,401 
342,351,357 
349 

... 337,350 
352 
245 

239,244,245 
... ii 


Salem (town, district) ...61.99,862 


Snlivahana Saka 
Snllet, Alfrod von 
Salmnla 
Sal.'kyu 
Sidoonki 

S.Jyumajigalam 

Samaritii ... 

Sima hymns 


62 

162 

610 

411 

143 

296 

411,412 

396 


l&DEX. 



saman giman 

Page. 

604 

Same nodaka 

531 

saznanta ... 

233 

Samanta Kurumha 

221,233 

samara ... 

29 

Samaradhanai (picnic).., oil 

Samas 

31S 

Samaveda 

60,272,396 

Samayapuram ... 

474,475,477 

SamayappurattTvl 

.471,474,501 

Samba] pur 

146 

Sambira ... 

517 

Sainbhu 355,366,360,427,521 

Snmbhugotrn 

73 

Saniharam3tx 

447 

Sami tree 

278,456,501 

Sitnipya 

411 

Sampatti 

449 

samprajnata 

411 

Samstira 

542 

Snniudtika 

... 455,456 

Samuolls, Captain 

569 

Sariivaruna 

606,608,610 

samvatsara 

... 540,552 

Sanaka ... 

403 

Sammda ... 

403 

Snnandana 

302 

Sanatana 

287 

r kiumira 

158,403,413 

Sanatkamaraaamhiti 

372 

Sandaki ... 

399 

Sandal . 

478 

Snnderai 

79,80 

Sanderson, Dr. .. 

157 

Sandhi, rule of ... 

4 

Samlhyii 

... 429,449 

Sandh.vivandana 

137 

Sam.lika 

679 

Sanga 

302 

Sahganiosin 

456 

Sani 

346 








Suujiva root 

. 465 

Sappu Koraga 

. 171 

Sufijim 

. 449 

Saptakotisvaralinga ... 377 

Saiakalpa ceremony ... 289 

Saptarsi ... 

. 377 

Saiikara 00,353,36 1 ,305,360,372, 

Saptasati 

... 436,445 


396,427,417 

Saptasrhgam 

. 399 

Hunkuraeurya 

.387,390,403,540, 

Sarabba ... 

. 446 


541,552,555 

Surabhendra 

. 371 

Suiikaravajaya . 

. 416 

Saradambil 

. 390 

Saukan ... 

.. 399,471 

Saradatilaka 

. 413 

sankarsana 

. 391 

Saralajumtldi 

. 562 

aaiik ha 

. 355,362 

Saranyu 

270,279,537 

Sankhaciida 

364,355,366 

Sarasvata 

... 22,68,117,118 

Sahkhadvara 

. 402 

(Brahmans). 


wahkhnfcoya 

355 

Snrasvati (river) ... 117,118 

Sankhya 

. 404,409,553,555 

Saras vat! 

. 280,288,292,290, 

Bahkhyakarikti 

405,407 

» 

300,373,401,412,420,430,-132-31, 

baahya 

... 4u3,404,4u6 


4-19,470 

Sm’ikninti 

. 304 

Sh riivcriyau 

. 485 

Siinkrti ■ 

502 

Saraya ... 

. 263 

feahkukarna 

... 400,611 

Siivairmno 

229 

Sunmukha 

308,522,523 

Surdanapal 

..." 316,662 

Sauna Kodugh 

. 161 

Sarjuga ... 

. 150 

Sanskrit.... 4,6,10,11,16-10,26,27-9, 

Sarira, 4LO (Karana-S.) j 533,542 

83-5,38,12,47,66,68,70-2,80,80,87. 

(PretaS.) j i 

106,410 (SthiilaS., ; 

80,98,101.104,106,100.111 ,112, 

406,410 (Stl 

knma 6.) j 533,535, 

115,116,121,123,132-34, J 40-14, 


512 (Yu tun a S.) 

115,152,156-158,103,177,170,U>l, 

♦Sarin mma 

140 

105,100,300,200,213,238,24 1,248, 

Sarin isyhu 

578 

266,260,261,2' 

!2,206,208,311,374, 

Sarpal) (Kola) 

. 133 

381,1^0,4*1,410. ir>R,r.03 ,(>05,51 t, 

v u 

111 


015,552 

SSrilpya 

. Ill 

San&kritUt . 

tf),274,518 

Sarur 

. 223 

Sanlala (Sonfcha 

.la) ... 180,214 

Sarva 

. 865 

SantAnalak$mi 

. 363 

Sni'vabhamna 

302 (olephant), 

Santanu 

35,610.011,610 


601 

finnti 

448,4-19,000 

flurvuduimum 

. IX) L 

RrinUpurvan 

.881,382 

Snrvaduiaanuuu U g t -ahtt 300,386-88, 

Sami 

851 


391,392, tott 

H.-nyaai ... 

. 589 

^arvudfsiku 

380 

Ip i4«lmri (oiu p ) 

812.818,320 

Harvaga . 

611 

S kpJll «J»i ... 

. 531 

Sim.ODkakn 

287 








mtsT/fr 



Sarviimba 
Survai'U ... 
Saryapraua 
sarvnsa ... 
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... 456,464 
399 
369 
386 


Page. 

Sandasa. ... 585 

Sauptikapnrvan .. 381 

Saugor ... ... ... 38 

Saur, Saurn, Snvara, 64,76,81,83, 


Siirvntomuklia ... 

287 

Sarvcavara 

369 

Snskult ... 

456 

Stissi Dina 

146 

Sassi Koinga 

146 

Sasta (feaBtr) 451,456,504-6 

Sa^thn 

401 

siistra 

61 

sa strain gistrani 

604 

Satadhrti 

287 

Satadru .. 

... 143 

H&tAmp&ti 

287 

Satan i 

60 

Satanika. 

. 610,611 

Satapatha-Brahniana 

... 278,281, 

" 311,312,324,326,326, 

547.582,603, 


606,612,613 

6nt im^opa 

501 

Hat'M a (Hat turn) 136 

(rt'-uliinnu), 

263,2b 1 (Hnjui.l‘ H.) 

Satarnpa 

449 

8ati 

419,446,149 

^aVkonu^ttkm 

483 

Hatloj . 

... 144,213 

Sattan 

513 

Satnrn . . 

346,317,557 

sattva 284,285,393.4'. (5,407 

Sattvlka . 

... 191,607 

Salva 

419 

S*tynbhuma 

449 

Hn t yjiiii'i 

401 

HulyaUTkiv 

... 289,368 

Sat ynvu] iu j 

399 

HtUVivvufcl 35,449.519.611 610 

Sutyuvidtu 

CO 

Hanblmdovl 

... 455,456 

Sunbk igy urulnu kuru 

409 



84,149,214,283 

Snurastra 

79,80 

Sauri 

8.3. 

Sava . 

531 

Savanur ... 

269 

Savara, see Saur. 


Savarwi ... 

115 

Savitr 

273,275,276,518 

8'ivitri 280,290,424,429,430,44-1, 


146,448,610 

Hftviknlpit 

411 

Hawaii 

291 

8:i.vai.o .. 868,871,421,,1547,1.18, 

582.84,888,600,602, 

608,596,597-09,002,603 

H&yujya. 

... 411,417 

Scandinavian 

313 

Schafhirt 

218 

Sclmible, Kov. M. 

299 

Hchicfuei, Mr. A. 

131 

Schmidt, Prof. E. 

576 

SHiwunxgOMei 

371 

Sc in do 

135 

Scindia (Sinthiya) 

263 

Scotch clans 

\ .. 1)80 

Scythian, Scythic 

... 20,78,79, 

80,94,99,101,172,177 188 

Scbounytoe 

315 

Sedil 

... « 181 

Schmi Jillfi Tinmiimvu 62 

ScU'iiciift 

331 

Si lvapilpu 

53,51,62 

SC mil) pi) 

52,63 

Sum i tic 

326,334,554,567 

£rn r ibl ... ,j 

571 


Sf'iigoiji.vamniJH 452 

Senkafipantangui 474- 
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index. 
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iGoraj . 

Sepharvairti 
aepher ... 
Serampore 
Seriadic columns 
Serpent 
Sesa (Ccaai) 

Sosa 


145 

318 

318 

83 

315,327 

138,511) 

241 

348,427 


Seslmgiri Sastriyar, Mr.. M. 330 
Seshiah Sastriyar, Divan 
Regent... 258 

Sesvara Siihkhya ... 499 

Set, Seth... ... 310,327,544 

Settippon . 433 

Settlements, Brahmanioal 373 

Sotupati . 40,259 

Seven Pagodas ... 93 

Seven Seas ... 599 

Slmhabad ... ... 45,141 

Shah. Abbas ... ... 321 

Slinh Tamasp . 321 

Sham unite ... ... 552 

Shanar of Tinnevelly ... 80,04 

550,568,572 

6 han <Ju ... 152 

Shaving among Knurs 
and K 11 rumbas ... 2 10 

H herring, Rev. M. A. ... 41,40,84 

86 , 1 35,141,15$,170 

171,190.209,211,200 
Sliort-t, Dr. John 150,174.175, 

1S1,184,193.210, 
212.228,230,231 
Shimgoony Mtmon, Mr. P. 1 U 4 

Siberia 550 

Siddlm Bhyru (Siddha 

. 173,175 

Siddha 502,382,306,42(1.429,460.514 

Siddhantakammidi 10 

Biddhiipnr . 265 

Hid'llmpuruya ... 459 


<SL 


Siddhasenani 

Siddhavana 

Siddhe^vnra . 

Sidiviran 
Sidrojoo Pennu 
Sigru 

Sikh . 

Sikhandabhrt 

Sikotar ... 

Silada . 

Sillu (Silhana, Sihluna).. 

Silpa Snstra 

sima 


p age. 


Sirhhamukluiaura. 

Sirhbavaktra 

Simhavfihini 

Siinhika 


420 
4-01 

40 

571 

153 

579 

264 

371 

671 

378 

72 

50 

421 


406,497,623 
... 521,622 
45G 
399 


Simla hill ... 122,12-1,130 

*! myn . 579 

Sinclair, Vr.W.F. 142,150,160,284 

Sind (Sindh) . 48,50 

Sind hi 37 

® ndbu . - 125 

Sindhnsangama... , 1<}1 

Qingbhoom ... 122 

Singhalese _ 

Singrauli 

8inivftli • 300 

Sinjar hill ... r )M 

Bipparu ... 318 

hipi ‘ U - 318 

2 V( ?"*' L 23,44, i 53,210 

Siri polemics 

<irsn (head) m 

Sirungadi 

258 

Sir vo 

Sisup.ira ^ 

iisnudevah 

Sitg • 371872 

' 363,399.4411,455 

J'" '• -itnladevi .. 47^,75 

fe'hilasaptatni 








index. 




Pago. 

Sitadya,. 536 

Sitaram&charyulu, Mr. ... 209 

Siva ... 14,15,17,54,58-01, 

68,81,85,90,01,09,137,157,167, 
188,199,200,203,211,222,224,229, 
232,234,236,237,246,248,249,277, 
279,283,284,285,288,289,290,292, 
296,299,302,317,31B,839,346,352, 
354,355,303-73,375,376,381-86, 

389,390,410,413,416,417,419,420, 
122,426,434,444,447,450,451,455, 
405,466,469,472,473,401,501,507, 
500,522,523,617 
Siva (people) ... ... 579 

Sivachari . 170 

Sivadharmotfcara ... 384 

Sivaji . 231,261,263,264 

Sivak\in<}a .. ... 401 

Sivalinga . 384,401 

Sivaloka ... 301,355 

Sivanubha ... ... 385 

Sivanandanilaya .. . 295 

Sivapriyd ... 399 

Sivapurata ... ... 225 

Sivtmilinnya ... 300 

Sivuratri 382 

SivaSakti ... ... 450 

Si vat antra . .. ... 413 

SivavSkya . 382 

Sixty years’ Cyclo ... 333 

Skamandfos 126 

Bkanda ... 161,189,300,896,429,446 
Skandapura»a ... 22,59,288 

Slaves, 15 elaaBOB of ... 156 

8Leman, M*. ... 40,40 

8 mart a Brahman 61,295,300,361 
Smitn, JM r. George 317 

Smith, Mr. V. A. ... 38,41 

3n ’- ti - l .. 69,3911, -M9 

Bmrtipur, luwaiaiiooayu... 466,-169 

533 

i l 1 


Bintniya ... 

Sodas! 

Sogdia 

Sogdiana 

Solanki 

Solar deity 

Solomon 

Soma 


rage. 

. 342 

424 

. 114 

.. 113 

. 90,91 

. 7S,276 

. 11 

..278,281,288,806, 


(Juice), 361,372,419,425,518,550 


Smitiratnakuva 


Somasarman 
Somaskunda 
Somesvara 
Somavara Kurumba 
Somes varaliuga 
Sdmesvara&itaktt 
Somnath ... 

Son (river) 

Sona 
Sonda 

Sonne . 

Sonnerat, M. 

Sonung Mair 
Sonus 

Soppina Koragu. 

Sivppn Koraga ... 

Sora (Soro) Fonnu 
Sons 

Soul '(purufft) 

Sounds, Tamil and Tolugu 
Sourali race 

Souradah . 

South-Arcol 
South-Kiumm 
Southern Asia 
Southern India 


Spanish ... 
Bp&rsa 
sphutika 
uplvoiu 

Sph6|*ambu 


371 
371 
401 
233 
379 
51 
379 
15 
339 
173 

... 562 

339 
139 
114 
166 

172,176,179 

... 162,153 

332-31- 
... 404,405 
149 
149 
149 

85,476,4/7 

8 

560 

370,379,387,504. 
509,515,059 
10 
406 
383 
392 
156 

89 
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Spirit (Supreme) 307,386-92, 
395,396,407,410,417,410, 
439,413,447,453,454,456, 
463,515,554,557,558,573 


— of Earth 

— of Heaven 
Sraddlia 
Sraddhadova 
Sras^r 
Sravaua 
Sravasti 
Srbinua 
§r<?ni 
Srenikd 
Sri 

Sri bhii gavatap urn na 
Sricakr 

Sr.dr. ibhagavafcupurana .'351,350, 

398,399 

Srigiri 

Srikrpaa 

S rf mahatripur a s u ndarl 
Sri mu snau! 

Srinagara... 

Srinivaeioliarya 
Srinivasa Pao Puntulu ... 

^ rlrana v i rabhaktirat uakara 


555,564,565 

555,564,565 

449 

.. 313,325 
... 277,369 
475,536,552 
.. 115,120 

517 
499 
456 

25,364,430 
316,347,539 
417 


S rirahgam 
SriSiiila ... 
Srivnlliputtin- 
Sri valumeodt! 

Sr ugit ruknla 


6r 


385,400 
891 
424 
17 
399 
309 
6 

842 

. 95,296,379,474 
• • 236,879,885,401 
53 
104 
424 


Sriijayfl 

iikhalikn 
Srdtra 
Srughnn 
ftrutakarinan 
Sratakirti 
Si hit , Mio seven 
Stein, Ur. Aurel 


rngeri, Sriigerima^liani. 377,390 


579,609 

456 

405 

145 

611 

611 

275 

100,101,179 


Page. 


Stephanas, Antonius ... 128 

Stevenson, Mr. ... . 113 

Stevenson, Pov. 158,372,374,379 

stbalaja 340 

Sthanesvara ... ... .401 

Sthani ... ... ... 309 

Sthfinupriya . 399 

Sthanusanjnika ... 400 

Stliaavl^a ... ... 399 

sthulabhilta ... ... 405 

sthillasuksmavibheda ... 340 

Sthnlasya ... ... 399 

Stokos, Mr. H. E. ... 203,208 

Stokes, Mr. H. J. ... 93 

Stone-worship ... 235 

Strabo ... . 443 

Straits Settlements ... I31 

Strirajya... ... ... 444 

Strymon ... ... ... 326 

Sturrock, Mr. J. .. 174 

Suastos ... 114 

Suba . ... ns 

Snbalaka ... ... 371 

Snbathu ... ... 349 

Sabba Pao, Mr. J. .. 553 

Subbanayakkan . . 93 

Su kbi 5G2 

Subboro. 449 

Subhadra, Subbadrikii... 399,449, 
611,620 

Subralmmnya ... 15,52,75,105, 

161,170,303,370,482,622,628 
Snda lini ... .. 2*19 

Subruyu 98,—Dovarn 303 

Sudani on ... ggg 

Si:<b.)-«nnaSalagrima ... 34c 


Su.lus 578,582,583,580,587,588, 


Sudnvft 

Suddhi 

Sudeva 


590,598,603 

583 

399 

610 
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Sudha ... ... 291 

Sudhivilocana .. ... 533 

Siidra ... 16,23,82,33,59,65,89,94, 

120,147,155,169,232,241,261,262, 
289,297,304,314 (should not 

touch a Salngrama),373,3S0,3S3, 
415,450,459,470,170 


Sufued-Koh 

323 

Sugandha 

399 

Sugriva . 

...15,87,473 

Sugu Pennn 

153 

Suhotra ... 

... 606,613 

Sukahasta 

456 

Sukarma 

449 

Sukasyitmalii 

424 

Sukha 

449 

Sukhakalyana ... 

62 

S ukkumattad i kkii rar 

483 

Sukhamfirti 

371 

Snklapaksn 

475 

Suklayajtirveda 

272 

bukracfvrya 

256,521,522 

Sukrusiulra 

223 

Suksma . 

391 

Siiktinu ... 

399 

SSnladharmi 

399 

SiilavfttJ. 

592 

Sulin 

371 

Sulindrine 

144 

Sulla, Sulhnnn, Suhlanft.. 72 

Sultanfhir 

40 

Sumbha ... 430,431.134,43b 437 

Snmnrpur 

40 

Sutm^ha... 

606 

Sun, worship of the. 

7-8,79. 16 $, 5,57 

Sunetatuo 


Suuabpucoha 

... 592-94 

SunahSopha 

455,593,594 

Sunnuda 

on 

SuhUnd l 

399 

Si-ndaravalli 

17 


Sundareavara .. 

248 

S undares varapadasokhara 252 

Snndari ... 

... 399,414 

Sundo Pennn 

... 152,153 

Sun god ... 

2S3 

Sunnam ... 

479 

Sunolangilla 

592 

Suparava 

188,26S,401 

Suprabha 

291 

Snpratika 

302 

Supremo Being, 

407,557 ; -Sakti, 


443 ; -Spirit, see Spirit. 


Silra 

275 

Sura 

520 

Surubliandesvari 

... 455,456 

Surabhi 

117,1 10,584,585 

Surnmma 

502 

Silrapadma 

522 

Siirapadmfiaura .. 

... 521,523 

Surasa ... 

121 

Surastra ... 

379 

Surat 

78,79 

Snratha ... 

... 445 

Suredyn ... 

386 

Surippak 

.. 317,318 

&nrpanakhS 

502 

Siirpika ... 

456 

Surfip Ghat 

291 

Surya ... 275, 

278,348,490,449 

Silty a . 

276 

Snrvasiddhantft ... 

334 

Siiryavamsu 

78,79 

Suaauti 

609 

Sueena 

610 

Snsiana ... 

11 

Susila 

449 

Suana 

517 

Sit tala 

525 

Sutaptanugura 

535 

Sutnra 

... 371 

Sdtaaarnhita 

309 
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Sutasdma ... ... 611 

Sutudri ... ... ... 588 


Suvarloka (Svarloka) 302 


Snvarnaksa 
Savarnamba 
Suvarnapaksa 
Snyajfia ... 
SuyaSas ... 
Suyddbana 
Svadha ... 


400 

436 

... 368,3G9 
447 
611 
615 

429,430,449 


Svaka (SvahadevI)399,420,448,449 


Svapaca 

Svapati 

Svar 


17 

456 

281 


Svarga 

Svargalaksmi 

Svarnalihga 

Svamambika 

Svirociaa 

Svastidevi 

Svayambhu 

Svayambhuvi ... 

Svayumprukiifiavaetu 

Svaya m varakaly o n i 

Svoti 

Svetugbara 

Syotaketu 

Swinu 

fiyamnla ... 
Syaraalndandaka 
Syamuruhnsya ... 
Syria 


... 363,560 
363 
• 383 
248 
445 
449 
287 
399 
338 
424 

371,429,430 

35u 

... 617,618 
599 

... 455,456 
17 

4J 3,414,410 
35 


Syrian 


313 


T. 


Taccar ... ... 84 

Tadbhava , ... ' .. 28 

Toddklta allix . 73 

^acbjyadajji . 




Page. 

Tadikombu 

... 475,477 

Taitfci ri ya-Aran yaka 

368,419,547 

Taittiriya-BrSlimana 

... 330,422, 
619,621 

Taitfciriya-Samhita 

583,618-20 

Taittiriya-Upanisad 

^272 

tal . 

191 

tala 

191 

Talahaia... 

144 

Talaing ... 

... 212,214 

Talaiyari 

... 459,462 

Tal d tal a ... 

302 

Talavakara- U panifad 

... 418,419 

Talavara 

305 

Tali ... 54,74,212,241,242,4S0,486 

Tamala. 

26 

Tamila ... 

•456 

tamalamn (tammalamu). 28 

tamara . 

28 

Tamarko^tai 

244 

tamaa .285,398,406,407 

Tamasp, Shah ... 

321 

Tambulamu 

28 

Tamil ... 3,6,10,17,19,25-34,36, 

52,57,65,60,76,70,89,95,96,99,101, 
103,104,106,107,109,110,181,133, 
145,146,161,108,181,190,191,199, 
204,205,207,203,212,218,219,224, 
238,242,243,248,252,255,257-59, 
262,393,466,608,506,513,669,001 ; 
explanation of the word, 25-27 


tarn him, tammi 
Turn r apart! i 
Tamrft'iuHauam 
Tamul ian . 
Tamuri 
Tailing 

Tanciyamnaan 
Tandoeli ; 
Tandi 
T&ndra . 


28 

294 

62 

29 

220 

126 

41)9 

169,191 

377 

449 
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Tanj ore 


Page. 

. 84,144 

. 485 

2G,95,90,217,246,247, 
250,258-63 (Raja of), 
296,879,475,477 


Tanjorean prince 
Tan killaiipar ai 
Tannarasd Nadu 
tanmatra 
Tantoniyamman 

Tantra . 

Tapati 
Tapoloka... 
tappattai 
Tapped i 

Tapti . 

tara 
Tarii 
Taraka 
Taraka] nan a 
Taral 

Tamlavalli 

fcaratn 


255 

57 

... 258,259 
... 405,406 
499 

272,413,414 
... 608,610 
302 

... 83,484 

562 

82,142,156,209 

27 

399,441,456 

521 
412 

49 

522 
27 


TfuwnithaTurkuv u\ spati 34-8,414 

taravata, taruvaia .. 27 

taravuy taravaya, see taru vny, 
taruvaya. 

Tarim . 529 

Tari Pennu ... 150,152,153 

Tarsia ... ••• 161 

Tartar . - 203,321 

Tartarus .. .. 50 

Tartary. 

Tarukpa ... 
fcaruvay (taruviiya) 

Tdfla 

Tat ndeAikatatacliaryar, V. 
Tiitake$I 
Tatupparai 
Tat&r, nec Tartar 
Tut pui us l .. 368.369,385.386 


559 

679 

27 

33 

337 

466 

67 



Pajje^ 

Tatpurusalinga 

385 

tat8amam 

169 

Tatta, Lord of ... 

78,79 

Tattamma 

502 

Tatfar 

... 64 

Tattvas, twenty-five 

> 404? 

Tattvamuktakalapa 

191 

Taulava Brahman 

165 

Tavamuni 

67 

Tay . 

... 471,499 

Tayaman NalJ[i 

103 

Tayilamman 

494 

Taylor, Hev. W. .. 

102-4,113,287, 

239,250,252,257,260 

Tejns . 370,406.449,539 

Telal . 

556,561,564 

Teling Koravas 

199,200,202 

Telinga 

146,148,191 

Teliiigana 

... 212,214 

Tellicherry 

104,131,226 

Telugu ... 3-6,10,12,17,21,26-9, 

33-5,56.61,66,67 

,73.82,88,96,97, 

99,110, 111, 131,133.1-48,150.151, 

163,181,191,196.109,203-7,209, 

212,218.219,288> 

241,255,257-59, 

327.452,464,‘*>09,604 

Teniimpettai 

469 

Tehgulai 

613 

ton ino].i 

25 

tonnes 

4 

Terkosh 

192 

Tertiary period ... 

335 

Toser 

544 

Testament, Old ... 

... 320,558 

Tevamiy 

..> 16,76 

Tovar (title) 

257 

Umrp 

182 

Thar.shish 

10.11 

T liar u s 

263 

Thuutavar 

183 

Thebe 

3| 1 
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Thebes . 

314 

Thennodon 

126 

Thiele, Dr. C. P. 

545 

Thilgamos 

317 

Tholobana 

93 

Thomas, Mr. Edward 

80 

Thomas, Apostle of India 160 

Thomssen, Rev. G. N. 

490 

Thornton, Mr. 

109 

Thoth .. 315,316,318,327, 

543,54-1 

Thofcyivl 

151 

Thraetona, Thrita 

279 

thriiner 

28 

Thug . 

496 

Tliurr . 

135 

ti (water) 

214 

Tibet . 

211,289,290 

Tibetan 

... 131,213 

Tigaja 28 (derivation of). 

Tiger c&mun<JI 

562 

Tigris 

.. 126,322 

Tikkudittainmfil 

490 

tilaka 

191 

Tillavanam 

475 

tihldaka 

532 

Tilokchandl Bai 

46 

Timaeo8 ... 

315 

Timappaya Karnika 

166 

Timma ... 

28 

Timmarnnm 

502 

Timurido 

321 

Tinr.evolly ... 8,84,49,95,101, 

12 MfrB,477,559,668,672 

Tipparai 

57 

Tippu Sultan 

168 

tira 

27 

Tirahnt ... 

43 

Tiraskaritii 

424 

Tiriuri 

192 

•^iridates 

36 
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191 

376 

385 

25 

26 
107 
296 

26 

30 

...24-29,362 

26 

26 


Tirumalaraja, Tirumalaraya 26 

Tirumal irnfloolai 

17 

Tirumila 

26 

Tirumudi Sevakar 

... 512,513 

Tiru mullai vasal 

... 247*49 

Tirumullaivayal 

248 

Tirumal l.'iivayalpadikam. 216 

Tirunlnnalai 

16 

Tiruniru 

513 

Tiru pal;) pur (Tirupfidapur). 77 

Tirapan Alvar ... 

56 

Tirupparaukuoran 

16 

Tiruvadi • 

206 

Tiruvalangadn ... 

... 104,105 

TiruvaJUahkocIu . . 

26,104 

Tiruvallur 

17 

TiruvaLluva Naynnar 

• •• 65,66-8 

TiruviUnr 

... 67,296 

TiruvRnaikuval ... 

380 

Tirrivangudu 

104 

Tiruv.iiikodu 

lOi 

Tiruvuuuflnjulai .. 

296,380,475 

Tiruvarfjr 

68,380 

Tirnvay 

... 25,26,27 

Tiruv.iy moji 

26 

Ti ruvetkaltapnrg aa 

•. 253,254 

Tiruvfd., (Tirairti.i,,) 

27 

Tiraridinfeoiju 

104 

Tiv&ta 

301 


tirt . 

Tirtha 

Tirtharanya 

tiru 

Tirukal (Trikal) 
Tirukal ukun ram 
Tirukkancliyilr ... 
Tirukovil (Trikovil) 

Tirumal 
Tirumala 
Tiramalapadi ... 
Tirumalapiikam 
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Tod, Lieut. Col. James... 10,47, 
48,85,01,92,135,289 
Toda ...33,105,112,132,162,180.06, 
226*29,242,243,463,653,573 
Toddy ... ... ... 268 

Todi . 181 

togai . 10 

toka, tokai .. ... 10,11 

toJainu (herd) ... ... 100 

To lan ... ... .. 190 

Tolu (cattlofokl) ... 190 

Toltivan ... ... ... 190 

Tom p ura var ... ... 64 

Tonda 254 (flower plant), 255, 
256 (population), 
tonda (creeper) ... 255 

Tondalasatakam ... 244 

Toudaman246,247,253,257,258,261 
Toudtiinuiidulam 2 43,244,246,247, 
249,260 (—Cakravarti), 251,252 
Tondaimdu ... .. 253 

Torule, Tomle-kai ... 255 

Tondoi ... ... .. 254 

Tondi . 250 

Tondiarpot ... .. 256 

Tondofca. 191 

tontlu (feudal service) ... 255 

Tons (river) .. 141 

Tora ... ... ... 190 

Toran Malla . . ... 158 

Toravatn (toram, herd)... 190 
Totabi ... 571 

Tdti 459 

Tozer Pminu ... 153 

Trnitfortlm . X45 

Tiailokauifilla . 21 22 

Tram ala ... .. 26 

Transliteration of Tamil 3 

Transmigration , 283.5.30,515 

Tiaviiuoore ... 20,26,75-7.101-. 

, 201,225,650 
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Trayi 

60 

Tretayuga 

307,328.331 

Tribhuvauamalla 

21,22 

Tri bh u van esvari 

431 

Trichiuopuly 

. 8,26,95,257-59, 


380,475,476 

Trident mark of Vollalas. 96 

Trikalajua 

866 

Trikalihga 

191 

Trikariisuri 

511 

Trikonacakra .. 

483 

Trikil(a ... 

401 

Trilocauu ... 

366 

Trilijjga 

191 

Trilocaua Kadamba .. 265 

Trimiilanathu .. 

248 

Trimurti ... 273,274,283,287,306. 

348,360,365,370,441.11 ;0 

Trinayana 

306 

Trine tra... 

360 

Trinotra Kadamba ... 176 -78, 


265,266 

Trinity 

283 

Trioculup 

366 

Triophthalinos 

366 

Tripati 26,200,204,205,268 

Triplicate 

17 

Tripun dra 

367 

Tripura 

176,265,455,156 

Tripurabhninvvi 

399 

Tripuralmraua ... 

371 

TnPandhiivari 

500 

Trisunilhyil 

399 

Tri&aiiku 

156,156,583,591 

triiiula 

492 

Tri-4' fi la ... 

399 

Tritu A.pfcya 

279 

Trivaktia 

301 

Trivalur 

51 

Trivandrum 

78,77,291 

Tnvikraina 

306 
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Trivia 

Trivrtta (trivrt) 
Trnamba 
Trtsa ... 578,570 


Trumpp, Dr. 
Tryaksa ... 
Tryambaka 
Tryambakalinga 
Tttar tribe 
Tuda 
Tugra 
Tnkatteri 
Ttikhara ... 
tukki 

Tulajiipura 
T ulakkanam man 
Tulakofi ... 
Tulrui 
Tulava ... 
Tuljapur ... 
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. 506 

Turcoman 

. 93 

301 

Turk 

. 166 

456 

Tumebus... 

. 127 

>,582,585,589,590, 

turuni 

. 192 

596-98 

Turuta Malay 

. 225 

. 37 

Turvuau ... 

... 125,577,578,601 

. 366 

Tn?ti 

429,430,449 

. 306 

Tvac 

. 405 

379 

Tvastr 

. 360,425 

211 

Tyagarajasvami temple.. 290 
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190,190 
579 
562 
144 
10 
399 
502 
450 

307,351,448,450 
... 131,172 
161 


Tula ... 36,107,110,111,103,164 
(priest), 169 (superstition), 191, 
217,218,290,303,304,467,495 
Tulttkkanam ... 475 

Tuluva, 107 (Brahman), 170,247 
(*na(ju), 269 


Turn 

tumbloru gimbleru 
Tumkur ... 

Turlbina B*kudu 

Tundu . 

Tundikera, Tundikeri 
Tu u (I ira, T uml iranad u.. 


Tun^lirapuram. 

Tuncri . 

Tuppah ... . 

Turanian... 30,94,109,180,210,211, 
3 IS,333,331,37< >,398,457,556,550 
Turoalipparal . 57 


283 
604 
222 
150 
250 
255,256 
203,254 
256 
256 
184 
55 3 
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Ubbayakulakilipiindya ... 

252 

Ubhayam ,.. 

26 

Ubujmard 

154 

Uccaissravas 

396,610 

Udaipur ... 

210 

Udayar . 

89 

udaka 

581 

Udapi ... . 

297,305 

Uddiilaka . 

617 

UddaH(,lakali 

494 

uddhita ... 

527 

Udgatr ... . 

272,620 

Udisalamma 

502 

Udyoga ... 

449 

TJdyogaparvan .. 

187,595 

Uggummn 

502 

Bgra ... ... . . 

371 

Ugra ♦ . 

399 

Ugrasentt 

610 

Uigur 

338 

i/jithi (I'jjain) 01,02,159,263.879 

ukthn 

582 

l : 1 Kj !?*uivendra Rao.. 

170,176 

Ullupnr ... 

7 

Uliikhalatmika 

456 

Ulundu ... 

478 

Ulfipi 

97 
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Uma ... 361,370,399,413,4X8-21, 


429,452 

Uraapati . 250,369,370,419 

Umbrella markon ugrahara 


boundary Btones 

96 

Ummii, sec Uma. 


Ummamia 

421 

undi . 

110 

Unga Deo 

154 

Univorso 

454 

Unkulamma 

502 

UnraafcfcambS 

499 

Unno 

234 

Upala . 

456 

Upamanyu 

... 352,377 

npanayana 

27 

upaetha ... 

... 405,620 

Uppai 

68 

Dpparavar 

64 

Uppiliyar 

S9 

Uraiynr 

67 

Uramma 

499 

Uraiioa 

275 

Urbauii8 .. 

97 

Urbu 

97 

Ur Chasdim 

557 

Uriya 140, 149.15(1,155,157 

. 

581 

Urkakkuukali ... 

471 

Urn a (whoop-wool 

234 

urthbini. 

196 

Utrukatuko^ai ... 

244 

Uni-Golla 

220 

Uruku 

555 

Uruvai 

68 

Urrasi ... 24.Sl.372.30fl,582 

Uaii 

449 % 

U&iuiy; ... 

Uiae ' t 

397 


Uamura ... 

276,278.281 

... 579.613 

USivalanadu 

47 5 
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22,117 

Ufcpaltiksa 

401 

Utpalaksi 

399 

Utpulavartaka ... 

401 

Uttainurkdvil 

296 

Uttankadu 

475 

Uttara 

611 

Uttarakanda of the Ramayaua 375 

Uttarakosala 

378,381 

613 

Uttarakuru ... 613,614,017,622 

Uttaramadra 

613,614 

Uttaramallur 

244 

Uttarapancalam 

613 

Uttnkk.it tuminan 

499 

Utuq . 555,556,561 

Uyirtiandilkarar 

489,496 

V. 


Vac . 

286,405 

Vaca 

369 

Vftoaki 

471 

Vachaspatya 

348,510 

Vadakalai 

613 

Vadakkuvaealay 

500 

Va«Jaman... . 

3 

V aduvudy ammau 

60S 

Vadhryasva ' 

610 

Va^iugnntay, Va<Jugi ... 

471 s ) 

Vagal a ... *. 

399 

Vdhllkft, (sec Bahlika). 

611 

vahni (fire) 

90,369 

vahni (troo) 

53,78 

Vahnikula 

90 

Vaidayata 

604 

Vaidehi. 

611 

\ aidikiiguiuu 

361 

VatduryavaUi 

522 

Vnidyunatlm 

400,401 

Vaidyauilhalliga 

379 

Vaigai (river! ... 

a03 


90 
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~^Vrwjay anti 

...286,287,289,514, 

Vaijayantipnra 

519,523,541 

265 

Vaikarna 

... 579,603 

vaikhari ... 

. 428 

Vaikuatha 

802,351,143 

Vainii 

. 402 

Vainateya 

. 396 

Vairagi ... 

. 302 

Vairagya 

. 449 

Vaiaakham, Vaisakhi 


INDEX. 


(VaikuSam, Vaikiisf) .. 5 

VaiSampayana . 436,612 

ispava ... 16,17,26,27,54,66,120, 
248,310,359,372,390,413,416,613 
Vais navi ... 426,447,458 

Vairfnavism ... ... 306 

Vaiaravanalaya .. ... 402 

Vaisvanara . 368 

Vaisya .. 59,156,883,445,450,552 
Vaitarani ... ... 535 

vaitosa ... 

Vaivasvata Manvantara 
Vajaaaneyi-SamJiita 
Vajraktyi 337,311.3 
Vajravalli 


vaktra 

VakuppatJai 

v«J[ . 

vklu 

Vaia . 

Valud vid ... 

Valaliantr 

vftjai . 

valui, vujai 
Vulaieri ... 
valaiu, valam, valmnui 
valan 

Vuluuudu, Vu 1 u y an ad u 

Vulanasaim 

VcJaudkaii 


371,372 
369,584 
422,612 
5,347,351 
522 
301 
512 
6 
7 

16,516 
15 

15 
29 

6 
67 
6 
6 

216 

16 
6J1 
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Valaug-caiyar ... 
Valankai 

Valankai mantapam 
Valankamattar ... 
Valankulattar ... 
Valapan ... 
valappam 
Valapur ... 

Valarati ... 
vajasan ... 

Valavanadu, see Valanadu 
Valavrtrahan 
Valasndana 
valaya (bracelet) 
valga 


vali 
vali 
Vali 

Valipparai 
Vdlkei 
valla 
Valla 
valiabha 
VaJlala 
valj.am 
Vajlam 
Vallamanudu 
Valiamba 
Vallauia ... 
Vallaiiceri 
Vulliinmaikkari . 
vallapan . 
Vallapnr ... 
vullar 
Val lari tadi 
Vallava ... 
valla?u»i ... 
Vallavaniidu 
Vallavankr j u 
VllllHV! 
valle 


Pagi 

57 

5 

62 

66 

66 

216 

6 
7 

15 

6 


15 
15 
105 

11 

6 
7 

15,473,194 

157 

08 

6,7 

77,105 

6 

105 

6 

217 

217 

3,14 

3,14 

105 

471 

6 

7 

6 

268 

456 

6 

216 

104 

471,404 











Valli 

valli (i). 

valli (creeper) ... 
VaJlimanalnn 
Vullirastra 
vjilliyam, (vnlKivain) 
Valli yamm ai 
Valliiru ... 

VaJJuva (Valluvar) 

VaUuvanadu 

Valluv-ar... 

Vdlmiki ... 
Valmikini 
Valpaniir 
vala, valu 

Viilumum. 

Valilru 

valiiti . 

Vamaoara 
Vamacari 
Vamadeva 
Vamana 15,302,348 

V&nacaripi 
Vimadurga 
Vanakhastha 
vanam 
Vanapalli .. 

Vanapar van 
Viina Pulal 
Vanara^ra 
Vauava^i 
Vimcre ri ... 
Vafioiirnr 

Vanga t . 

Vfini 

Vaniyai', Vanniyui 

Vapsta^eru, Mr. 
VanUptoiyamman 
Vantri .. 
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17,68,75,471 

Vapusthamii 

611 

6 j 

Vara 

. 287 

17 

Vara da r a j a s v a m i 

. 296 

16 

Varagunapandya 

252 

23 

Vara ha, 348 (Salagrama), 441,447 

6,29 

Varahamihira ... 

35,82,83,134,14 4, 

482 


334 

7 

Varahapurana 

357 

.. 57,73,76 

Varahasaila 

. 401 

... 69,217 

Varahl ... 

.. 424,426,447 

14, G4,66-70 

Vara a a 

41,466 

i 

140 

Varanasi ... 

... 41,400,609,610 

... 456,501 

Vara roha .. 

. 399 

477 

valuta 

. 386 

... 6,7 | 

Varavaniiui 

. 429 

482 

Varlal ... 

. 186 

7 

varna 

338,340,576 

6 

Vanina 24,25,208,273,275,277-79, 

66,414,415 

396,399,425.1 27,442,443, 

16,414,416 


518,541,582 

385 

VariiMani... 

393,442,443,449 

a In grama), 

Varoni 

.268,426,456,520 

444 

Varvara .. 

... 38,611 

511 

Vasa 

613 

... 155,466 

Vasati . . 

610 

144 

Viisava 

.. 396,431 

3 

Vasavt 

... 426,447 

602 

Vasiroddi Eaja, Veiiknt:'dri 

312 

Nayudn .. , 

292.95 

248 

Vasia(ha ... 24,25,51,90,91,440, 

144 

676,681-87,.589,695,003,608,614 

265 

Vasisthapurdiia 

. 59 

105 

vniitva ... 

. 602 

61 

vasodaka 

632 

... 84,609 

Vastra Kornga 

. 171,179 

... 286,442 

Vastra pat ha 

100 

62,64,89-90, 

V r nHtrrSvari 

. 899 

94-90 

VnBtudr'vatd 

. 531 

147 

Vasu 8.2715,365,306,125,434,435 

602 

ViiMiidova... 846 •Salagrauia), 368, 

57 J 


069,891.897,011 
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Vasuki ... 

302,307,396,519 

Vasundhara 

... 304,449 

Vata . 

277 

Vatadvipa 

522 

Vatalagundu 

475,477,481 

Vatamoli 

25,42 

Vatapidvis 

24 

Yates varalinga ... 

375 

Y&ts&tarl 

533 

Vatuka Ceniyar... 

63 

Vatuka Idaiyar ... 

G3 

Vatukapparai ... 

57 

Vatuka Kucavar 

63 

Vatuka Pau^aram 

64 

Vatuka Vannar ... 

04 

Vatuka Vela]nr ... 

63 

Vaviita ... 

... 618,620 

vay . 

27 

Vayu 275.277,279,281,309,370, 

406,449,639,617 


Viiyupurana . 624 

Veda 25-28,68-61,66,91,271,273, 

276,278,281, 288 - 88 , 208 , 307 , 310, 
13,321,372,373,893,806,398,403, 
413,416,429,480,610,527,537,546, 
677-79,581,685-87,590,594-90,598 
Vodamata ... ... 430 


Vfdanayakan . 250 

Vedanta ... 390,412,430,547,548 

Voduntadei&ikacarya ... 191 

WdSrauyft ... ... 006,899 

Vcdar Pnlayaui ... .. 243 

Vrdafiirmi . 367,358 


Vrdasireu 

Vrdaaruti 

Vedavadana 

Vfdavaktra 

Vedavalli 

V Sdavall i pti s karin i 
V<‘dfA Vyusu 


371 

... 429,430 
402 
869 

... 16,17 

1G 
58,307 


V *~<lha8. 287 
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Vedic . 30,71,273-77,279,3C0, 
301,368,454,520,528,541,549, 

573,581 


Vedika-linga 

361 

Vedopakrama ... 

27 

Veer Walla 

140 

ve], vel ... 

6 

vel (benefit) 

106 

Vel . 

-v. 52 

vela, vela 

7 

Velagalamma 
YelaJ, see Vellala. 

502 

vejam 

6 

Velama (Vellama) 

3,14,73,92,100, 

108,149,212,213 

volamtx 

... 00,108 

Velanadu 

217 

vejantnai 

106 

Volapur ... 

7 

VelattaJ ... 

... 52,499 

veli 

0 

Veli mountain ... 

68 

Volikkarumfir ... 

64 

Volikul tucoor .. 

... 64 

vella 

... 5,6,77 

vej 13 dn . 

3,7 

Vellaiyammal 

502 

VelJaiyanaiyurti 

513 

vellaja 

18 

VelJuJ 

... 305,100 

VcJir.la (Vellala). 

4,5, 14,51,67.60, 

63-64, 7< '.39,'.' 1 yO, ] 01-8,211,212, 

239,240,217,255,202,609 

VeJSlucci 

107 

Yellftlnr ... 

258 

velJam 

0 

Vellum ... 

. 100,107 

Vellama, see fylanm. 

Yelluiuba... 

73 

V oil amnia 

502 

vcjlan (true man) 

107 













VoUan . 105 

Ve]Janma, VeJlaumai. 106,107,262 
Vellan:idn (vnlanfidu) ... 217,258 


Vellapur ... 

7 

Yellatti. 

107 

Yell a ym a 

106 

velli . 

6 

Vellore ... 

05,99 

Velliiru ... 

7 

velluva 

7 

Velluva ... 

107 

velu 

7 

VfJurkdtUii 

244 

Vembayya 

23 

Vembn ... 

23 

Vena 

86 

Veil atm. 

220 

Venetian ... 

560 

Venice 

580 

Vonkataciilactiryiir, >I r. 

51 

Yo-nkutachullu Nuieke**, 

A. 96 

\ enkatadri Nayiidu 

292-95 

Vonku|;ako^ni 

211 

Venkate6a 

.. 362,609 

Venkatd^vara ... 2* 

[10,201,205 

V eiikoba 

362 

Venkanunil 

502 

Vonu Qopalasvami 

294 

Yenus 

557 

Venyamma 

502 

Vermin ... 

563,504 

Vonil (Veliir'i, Elufa) 

5 

vesa (osa, yoea) ... 

5 

vonara ... 

380 

Vetakurar 

63 

Ye tala . 

.. . 466 

Vetuflu 

57U 

Vetlakkarar 

64 

Vettvyan 

33,64,162 

Ve^yarpparai .. 

57 

Vibhava 

390 




Vibl)isjina . . ... 675 

vibliiati ... 308,367,371,511,513 

Vicitravirya . 611,616 

Videha ... ... 4^4 

Vidhatr ... ... ... 287 

Yidhi ... 287 

Yidura . 611 

Yiduratha . Cll 

Yidyii, trayi . 281 

Vidyadevi . 441,447 

Vidyadhara ... 514 

Vidyalaksmi ... " 363 

Vidyodaya College ... 301 

vidyat 540 

Vighncsvara 469,492,495, 

496,511 

vihara . 41 

Vijuya .. 102,420,430,418 

Yijaya . Oil 

Vijayadasami .. .. 73 

V ijayanagara Rfija 239,260,260, 

476 

Vijayavalli ... 17 

vikara . ... 405 

Vikarna ... ... 611 

Yikrainuditya ... ... 92 

^ . 6 

Villa (Vilharaa, Vihlana). 72 

Village festivals ... 499 

Villapur ... ... ... 7 

villi . 6 

viI 6 ma . 459 

vila, villu, vilu ... ... 7 

Vitnal 1 ... . 399 

Yimal64varu ... 400 

Vinnta ... 449 

Vimiyaka . 376,401,456,179 

Vindafernn ... 100 

Vi'idhya ... ' 22*24,84,374,461, 

430,431,433,485 
Yindhyakaudara ... 400 
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Vindhyavasini 

399 

Vindhyavali 

449 

Vinobfi ■ .. 

167 

Vinukonda 

490 

Vipakavxtti 

301 

Vipas, Vipasa 

143,401,583,588 

Vipula 

401 

Vipulil 

309 

VTra, Viralu, Vlrahhadra 90,237, 

238;3$9,371,413,417,466,482,489, 
495,496,507,608 

- Vimbahu .. 

522 

Viradbira 

622 

Viraj 

582 

Virija . 

G10 

Virakesarin 

522 

Virahiksmi. 

239,259,362,484 

Virali mountain .. 

67 

V' iramalmiidra ... 

522 

VirauiaheSvnra ... 

522 

Vir&mapat. t an am 

475 

Vi ram ill tO nda 

522 

Viramba 

456 

Viramma 

502 

\ lraintia^i 

57 

Virantaka 

522 

Virapandi 

475,477,482 

Virappa Vaudyan 

98 

Virapurnndnrn ... 

522 

Virarakeaaa 

522 

V n aAaiva-worship 

60.414 

V !iatai'ig§| 

482 


475 

Vira Vanna 

173,175,176 

Vi ravelin 

... 459-61 

V j rayiiga 

522 

Viriku. 

... 222.239 

Virinca ... 

287 

Viroentia 

15 

Vnupuksa 

361 

VirupS-kfli 

... 489,480 


Visalaksl 

. 399 

Visanin .. 

... . ... 579 

Visapana... 

. 371 

Viaisipra .. 

. 517 

Visistadvaita Vedanta ... 390 

Vi?nu ... 

.15,30,58,00,01,87, 

90,91,137.188,232,270,283-87, 
289,292,295,290,302.30S-3G 1, 
305,368,300,872,373,376,382, 
386,3*9,390,392,395,101,409, 
410,417,422,424,425, 433-30 
438,455,4-16,417,450,451,155, 
465,460,472,473,474,482,490 


508,509,520 

Visnubhakti 

. 448 

Visnuloka 

. 301 

Visnumaya 

. 865,443 

Vis nu pit ha 

. 361 

Visuuorantldhik 

ft ... 354 

Visnupurana ... 

22,24,35,30,237, 

238,250,268,802,309,328,331,420, 
519,620,524,526,642,519,682,584, 


593,609,610 

Visnurupa 

. 448 

Visnuyamala 

. 413 

ViSravan . 

24,87,524 

Visaoti 

. 571 

Vi£va 

. 399 

ViSvabrahman 

. 58 

ViSvadovatfi 

. 425 

ViS vaka 

401 

Vi^v akarnmn 

58,280,806 

Vifcvamukbi 

399 

ViSviuiitrn 51.473,578,581.582-98, 


000,605,006 

Visvanath Narayau Munft. 

Hck 

... 130-38 

Visvanatha 


Vif>varH as 
ViAvasdm 


Viivafrj 
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287 

ViSvefia ... 

399 

Visveavara 

379,400 

Viaveavaralinga... 

379 

VifiveSvar i 

437 

Vitatha ... 

404 

Vitala . 

302,524 

Vitarka . 

610 

Vi^hala ... 

157 

Vitliobi (Vittobha) ... 

157,362 

Vivasvat ... 279»313,537,610 

Vizagapatam District, 

Manual of .. 34,47,55,295 

Vocban ... 

566 

Vdclliu 

403 

Vokkaliga, see Okkaliya.. 

230 

Vopayata 

604 

Vorshiil . 

578 

Vrddhacalam . 

236 

Vrddhi . 

71 

Vidiamiiiradiyapuriiua ... 

537,538 

Vfhatsaraan 

396 

Y rkodnm 

61 

Vrnda 

851,355 

Vrndavana forest 

1 30,208 

Visa . 

869 

Vfjfabhanu 

440 

Vlpabhetfvara 

69 

Vrsadhvaja . 

361 

Vfsaaipra 

517 

Vraeikeavari 

501 

Vrsni 

397 

Vjpotsnrjaua . 

534 

Vrtra. 15,270,306,516,517 

Vrtti 

411 

Vunnia, see Vaniya. 

\yaghr6si 

456 

Yyusu, 35; 58,00 {haB liis 

liaml and arm nit off), 

397,3 49, 

684,611,616 

Vyfufmu*lulu kallu 

59 

vyulift 

391 
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Wadnera ••• 

42 

Waghra ... 

159 

Wagries ... 

Wainad, see Wynad. 

571 

Walaga Koramar 

201 

Wales . 

4, 

WalhoDse, Mr. J. ...54,99,185,559, 
570,573 

Walla . 

78 

Wa lakes vara . 

138 

wandi 

110 

Warar ... . 

42 

Warasare 

297 

Ward, Mr. 

258 

Ward, Rev. W. ... 346,347,414,443 

Warda 

42 

Wargai (Wargaon) 

42 

Warlm. Warhona 

42 

war j bar i. 

42 

Warka . 

317 

Warn era, War or a 

42 

Watson, Dr. J. Forbes .. 

255 

Wuunantur 

226 

Weber, Professor Albrecht ... 72, 


3W, 420,424,527,547,581, 014,020 
Wheel'.t\ Mr. .J. Talboys. 35 

Wilford, Oapb. (Col.) 1 ’., 1 ;» 1 , 1 ^ j 
125,127,1,28,130,330,310.350 • 
Williams, Sir Mouier ... $4,7 

Willmott, Mr. C. 137 

Wilson, Professor H. H., 21,23,31, 
3(3,85,102,103 118,131,183,144.U5, 
152,160,161,17(M7\170,201.205, 
206,238,252,250,200,201,266,208, 
542,600 

Wilson, Rev. Dr. .John 22,28,27, 

! 18,110.16(3,201,201,403,418,415 
Wiimlow, fiov. Ur 31,67,107, 

190,212,269,267,2*'9 
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Wise, Dr. James 
Woculigaru, sec Okkaliga. 
Wodan, Wotan, Odin ... 

Wodear. 

Wok . 

Worlds, opperand netber 

Wo timer u . 

Wulleh . 

Wurdah ... 
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44 
223 
277 
222 
110 
302 
. 224 
80 
151 


Wynaad ...169,186,201,207,226-28 


Xenophon 

Xisuthros 


X. 

. 323 

317, 324,326,327,331 , 
332,335 

Xylander,Gul. ... ... 126,127 

Y. 


Yacani 

Yaccamma 

Yachi 

Yadava ... 

Yadu 

Yajflapati 

Yajhavalkya 

Yajflopavtta 

Yajnriigi... 


237 

502 

566 

85,220,260,456 

577,578,601 

449 

... 542,548 
29 
272 


Yviksarnpii 

Yaiapet.i.u 

Yallapur 


Yajurveda 272,282,283, (019-21 
Yakkah dr- vi .. 471,501 

Yakkarnma • •• 471 

Yakknn Nattannawa . 559,561, 
565,668 

Yaksn 396 ,460,614,519,624-,579 

YakfanJ ... 237 


456 

7 

7 
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Yama 130,189,279,301,369,396, 
410,427,461,521,527,536,537 


<81 


Yam a lok a 
Yarai 

Yamunii ... 

Yanady 

Yao 

Yarkalwar 

Ya.saskari 


302 

... 279,537 
34,129,130,143 

204 
315 

205 
399 


Yaska’s Nirukta 284,371,372,577, 

588 

Yasodil ... ... ... 419 

Yatindramatadipikfi ... 391 

yafcra ... ... ... 461 

Yatu, Yatudhana, Yatu- 
dhfnri .. ... 516,583 

Yaudheya ... .. 611 

Yavana. 35,30,80 

Yavlnara ... ... 609 

Yayati . ... 578 

Yodenalkad . . k 207 

Yehl-khut-Avatara .. 153 

Yekaterinosluw ... ... 321 

Yelagin . .. ... 7 

Yelgi . 265 

Yellapnr ... ... ... 7 

Yelhlru ... .. 7 

Yollama. 73 

Yelpadi (Betfca Korumba 
gotra) ... ... ... 230,233 

Yorakala, Yerakalavaru, 
Yemkolloo, Ycrukula 
Y* l ukki’lavandiu, Y-tu- 
knvfi.Mlhi u. ... 112,134, 

,201-210,48H 

Yomvn . 161,207,208 

Ycrkdwanloo, see Ycrakala. 

Y oskar ^ 

Yevavu ... 202 

. 557,558 

. 279 


Yu/.idi 

Yima 
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YndopbciTc.'; 

Yoga 

Yojanagttudha 
Yoganidra 
Y6ga^atr ; i... 
YugS$vari 

Yogi 
Yogi 

Yogiiii •• 

Xom 

Yonimandala 

Yo$i 

Yudhisiljira . 07 

Yueb-rhi 

Yugas, on tbe four 
Yule, Colonel 
* Yunnan ... 


Tagc. 

.. 160-62 
... 400,411 

449 
438 

400,108,309,411 

399 
513 

450 

155,4ob,5 /1 
... 360,361 

400 
517 

120.120,011,617 
... 177,179 
... 328-337 
131.134,500 
566 
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Zaba . 557 

Zamorin. 104 

Zambdi ... ... .. 571 

Zendavcsta ... ... 275,278 

Zeus ... ... ••• 366,398 

Ziegenbalg, Rev. Bartb... 375,379, 
463,467*69,471)483,489,401, 
495-97,504,506,513,513,501 

Ziku . 327 

Zimmer, Prof. ...527,547,570,598. 

603,604 

Zodiac ... 334 

Zoroastrian deities 161.170 
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